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PREFACE. 


I  COMMENCED  studying  Political  Economy  at  the  time  when  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Thornton's  work  on  Labour  had  just  given  so  rude 
a  shock  to  the  common  belief  that  the  science,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
the  subjects  of  Value  and  Wages,  was  complete.  The  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Caimes,  whose  lectures  I  had  the  privilege  (for  such  I  must  always 
consider  it)  of  attending,  particularly  durected  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
to  the  conflict  between  Mr.  Thornton's  views  and  those  commonly  held  on 
these  subjects,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  the  commonly  received 
theory  required  thorough  revision.  His  own  views  were  afterwards 
given  to  the  world  in  his  "  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
published  only  a  year  before  his  untimely  death.  My  attention  having 
been  by  him  directed  to  the  subject,  1  have  found  reason  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  common  theory,  with  his  own  modification  of  it,  and 
with  that  which  Mr.  Thornton  would  substitute  in  its  place.  I  now 
wish  to  lay  before  the  public  my  theories  of  Value  and  Wages,  which  I 
beb'eved  to  be  new  when  I  adopted  them,  but  in  which  I  have  since 
found  that  I  have  been  forestalled,  in  the  former  case  by  Adam  Smith 
and  Mr.  Cazenove,  and  in  the  latter  by  Mr.  Jevone.  I  have  thought 
that  the  theories  would  be  likely  to  receive  more  attention  if  worked 
into  a  System  of  Political  Economy,  and  I  have,  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  discussed  most  of  the  questions  commonly  dealt  with  in 
treatises  on  the  science.     Having  been  frequently  obliged  to  refer  to 
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sums  expressed  in  the  money  of  different  countries,  I  have  thought  it 
most  convenient  to  reduce  all  statements  to  a  common  denomination, 
and  have  employed  the  French  system,  both  for  money,  weights,  and 
measures,  as  being  in  all  respects  the  best  >vith  which  I  am  acquainted. 

JOHN  L.  SHADWELL. 


2],N0TTINOHAM  PLACE,  LONDON,  W. 

Janimri/,  1877. 
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SYSTEM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTEE  I.— GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  SCIENCE. 

OBJSCT  OF  THE  SCIENCE-K>BJBCTIONS  OONSIDEBED  :  POPUIiAB— XORAIi 

— SOIENTIFIO — LAISSSZ-FAIBE. 

PoLiTiOAL  EoOHOMY  is  the  science  of  wealth.  It  inyeBtigates  the  lawa 
which  regulate  the  condact  of  human  beings  when  engaged  in  the 
production,  distribation,  or  exchange  of  wealth. 

Its  primary  data  are  famished  by  universal  experience,  or  common 
sense,  and  these  it  collects  and  arranges  in  such  a  way  that  their  appli- 
cation to  the  facts  of  common  life  may  be  easily  perceived,  and  often  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
experience,  although  in  reality  in  perfect  harmony  with  them.  It  does 
not  undertake  to  teach  individuals  how  to  get  rich,  but  by  pointing  out 
the  general  causes  which  promote  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  it  teaches 
legislators  and  administrators  in  what  manner  their  laws  and  acts 
promote  or  impede  the  industrial  prosperity  of  their  subjects.  Every 
Government  is  obliged  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  conduct  of  its 
subjects  in  relation  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  rulers  must 
therefore  have  some  theory,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  amassed,  in  order  to  guide  their  conduct.  Political 
Economy  cannot,  indeed,  dictate  to  rulers  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  it 
can  show  them  what  the  effect  of  their  acts  will  be,  and  leave  them  to 
draw  their  own  inferences.  Thus,  it  may  show  that  a  particular  law  or 
tax  will  diminish  the  wealth  of  a  community,  but  it  is  unable  to  decide 
whether  that  law  or  tax  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  for  the  ruler  may 
consider  that  an  increase  of  wealth  would  injure  the  morals  of  the 
people,  or  that  their  wealth  should  be  sacrificed  for  some  temporary 
political  object. 

In  like  manner  physiology  teaches  us  that  suspension  by  the  neck 
will  produce  death,  but  cannot  tell  us  whether  capital  punishment  ought 
to  be  maintained  or  abolished.    As  physiology  is  useful  in  ieaclmi^  "UA 
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reduction  would  lower  the  valne  of  the  Boyereign^  and  that  mnch  incon- 
venience wonld  be  caused  if  aU  debtors  were  obliged  to  add  1  per  cent, 
to  all  their  debts,  however  small ;  and  it  is  the  task  of  Political  Economy 
to  decide  whether  snch  a  measore  wonld  actually  change  the  valae  of 
the  sovereign. 

But  rulers  are  not  the  only  people  who  need  the  aid  of  this  scienoe. 
All  who  wish  to  dispense  charity  may  profitably  consult  it,  for  it  will 
help  them  in  judging  how  &r  the  effects  of  a  particular  mode  of  dis- 
pensing it  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial  or  injurious.  Socialists  and  all 
who  desire  social  reforms  ought  to  consult  it,  in  order  that  their  plans 
may  be  well  devised  and  meet  with  success.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
the  veiy  classes  which  profess  the  greatest  hostility  to  the  science.  They 
generally  find  some  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  economists  which  is 
opposed  to  their  particular  scheme,  and  they  suppose  that  Political 
Economy  is  worthless  because  they  object  to  this  particular  doctrine. 
But  this  18  not  the  proper  way  to  treat  scienoe.  Science  makes  no 
demand  on  the  faith  of  its  votaries,  and  is  not  bound  up  with  any 
doctrine,  but  only  requires  men  to  believe  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
true.  If  socialists  can  prove  that  free  competition  among  capitalists 
and  workmen  retards  the  production  of  wealth  in  general,  or  reduces 
the  earnings  of  the  labourers,  economists  will  cheerfully  and  gratefully 
accept  this  addition  to  their  knowledge,  and  admit  that  they  have  been 
mistaken,  but  not  that  the  science  is  useless.  Alphonso  the  Tenth, 
King  of  Castile,  said  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  a  crank  machine^ 
and  that  it  was  a  pity  that  its  inventor  did  not  take  advice.  We  now 
know  that  the  system  was  erroneous.  But  we  should  not  give  the  king 
credit  for  much  sagacity  if  he  had  said  that  astronomy  was  a  crank 
machine,  and  our  belief  in  its  utility  is  stronger  than  ever.  So  the  time 
may  come  when  the  world  will  adopt  Mr.  Buskin's*  plan  of  fixing  a 
rate  of  wages  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  of  paying  the  same  to  all 
workmen,  whatever  their  skill.  But  Mr.  Buskin  himself  considers  that 
the  rate  should  be  Gxod  every  year,  and  that  they  should  be  different  in 
different  employments,  and  Political  Economy  would  still  be  needed  to 
explain  these  differences  and  fluctuations. 

The  science  is  often  taunted  with  its  impotence.  Comte  complained 
that  it  was  unable  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  process,  which  prevents  men  from  working  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Mr.  Buskin  complains  that 
it  is  unable  to  establish  harmony  between  employers  and  employed* 

*  See  <<  Unto  this  Last."    Four  BsMys  on  the  First  Principles  of  Political 
Bean<Mny.    By  John  Buskin.    1862. 
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Bat  though  it  is  not  able  to  core  all  existing  evils,  it  may  Mrlj  lay  claim 
to  some  attention  if  it  explains  their  causes.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
the  causes  of  eclipses  and  earthquakes,  although  such  knowledge  gives 
us  no  power  to  prevent  them.  The  number  of  historical  woiks  which 
are  published  every  year  evinces  the  interest  which  people  take  in  the 
history  of  past  times,  although  they  do  not  expect  to  turn  their  know- 
ledge  to  practical  account.  Economic  discoveries  have  already  thrown 
great  light  on  history,  and  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  more,  and  as 
intellectual  culture  becomes  more  widely  diffused  there  will  be  found 
more  and  more  minds  to  derive  pleasure  from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  universe,  and  among  these  the  laws  which  govern  the 
growth  of  society  will  always  receive  their  share  of  interest. 

There  are  some  who  base  their  objections  on  moral  grounds.  It  is 
said  that  the  science  looks  only  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  that 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  not  a  good  thing,  or  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired.  This  objection  perhaps  arises  from  a  misapprehension  of 
terms.  Wealth,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  economists,  does  not 
mean  large  fortunes,  but  commodities  which  are  useful  or  agreeable  to 
man,  and  it  includes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  poorest  labourer.  The 
very  persons  who  denounce  a  science  of  wealth  complain  the  loudest  of 
the  poverty  which  still  afflicts  a  large  number  of  our  countrymen;  but 
without  understanding  the  causes  of  the  production  of  wealth,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  a  way  of  increasing  the  comfort  of  these  classes. 
It  is  often  said,  as  this  science  is  only  concerned  with  wealth,  it  sanctions 
any  means  which  are  employed  to  obtain  it.  Thus  Mr.  Euskm  says, 
that  a  master  is  acting  on  strict  economical  principles  when  he  gives 
a  servant  the  lowest  wages,  and  extracts  from  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  that  he  can  without  inducing  him  to  quit  his  service,  but  that 
in  Mr.  Euskin's  opinion,  the  servant  would  work  better  if  kindly  treated. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  Political  Economy  does  not  recommend  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  at  the  expense  of  morality,  but  only  points  out  how 
its  production  may  be  carried  on  !  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  points 
out  that  men  do  much  less  work  when  they  are  ill,  than  when  they  are 
well  treated.  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  objects  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  only  inquires,  What  are  the  rules  which  now  regulate  human  conduct? 
whereas  these  rules  are  very  faulty,  and  we  ought  rather  to  endeavour 
to  induce  mankind  to  adopt  higher  and  better  rules,  and  that  a  social 
reformer  finds  the  science  useless,  because  it  only  seeks  to  explain  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  the  reformer's  aim  to  abolish.  Thus  while  on  the 
one  side  the  science  is  ridiculed  for  its  inability  to  recognise  existing  &cts, 
it  is  attacked  on  the  other  for  merely  concerning  itself  with  existing 
fsctSy  and  not  discussing  what  human  conduct  might  be  if  men  were 
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different  to  wliat  they  are.  Bnt  the  science  is  no  more  pledged  to  the 
maintenance  of  onr  present  social  institntions,  than  astronomy  is  pledged 
to  uphold  the  perfection  of  the  solar  system.  The  solar  eystem  and 
English  society  are  matters  for  scientific  investigationy  becanse  they  exist; 
bnt  astronon^y  and  Political  Economy  wonld  still  have  work  to  do  if  all 
the  other  planets  should  cease  to  exist,  or  if  England  were  depopnlated* 
Abstract  principles  are  best  explained  by  illustrations  drawn  from  actual 
practice,  and  economists  therefore  prefer  to  cite  examples  from  societies 
which  exist,  or  haye  existed;  but  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  the 
schemes  of  socialists,  or  other  reformers,  and  if  they  make  any  preten- 
sions to  effect  a  larger  production  or  a  better  distribution  of  wealth. 

Hostility  to  the  science  frequently  takes  the  form  of  objection,  not  to 
the  science  itself,  but  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  at  present  pursued. 
Thus  Mr.  Buskin  admits  that  its  conclusions  follow  from  its  premises, 
but  says  that  it  is  inapplicable,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  social 
affections.  He  compares  it  to  a  science  of  gymnastics,  which  should 
assume  that  men  had  no  skeletons,  and  should  recommend  that  the 
pupils  should  be  rolled  up  into  pellets,  or  other  impossible  things,  and 
says  that  such  a  science  would  not  bo  more  useless  than  one  which 
assumes  that  men  are  guided  solely  by  their  interests.  There  is  certainly 
some  force  in  this  objection,  and  great  caution  is  always  necessary  in 
predicting  the  consequences  of  economic  laws.  A  margin  must  always 
be  left  for  the  effect  of  the  motives  of  affection,  ignorance,  or  prejudice, 
but  there  are  two  circumstances  which  deprive  the  objection  of  much  of 
its  force*  The  first  is,  that  these  motiv^  when  they  act  in  opposition 
to  self-interest^  frequently  counterbalance  one  another  where  large 
numbers  are  concerned,  and  thus  do  not  affect  the  general  result ;  the 
second  is,  that  the  interests  of  all  men  are  in  harmony  with  one  another, 
and  therefore  the  path  of  interest  is  the  path  of  duty.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  men  will  desire  to  live  for  others  rather  than  for 
themselves,  their  motives  will  be  changed;  but  their  conduct  will  be,  to 
outward  appearance,  much  the  same  as  at  present. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations  now  receive  high 
pay,  in  order  that  self-interest  may  induce  them  to  run  the  risk.  If 
hereafter  men  will  engage  in  them,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  society, 
society  will  feel  bound  to  give  them  high  pay  in  order  to  compensate 
their  sacrifice. 

Gomte  objects  to  the  method  which  is  followed  by  economists  of 
tracing  the  consequences  of  one  set  of  motives,  and  declares  that, 
though  this  method  is  appropriate  to  physical  science  it  cannot  be 
ied  to  the  phenomena  of  society,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  solida- 
He  however  gave  no  reason  for  such  a  distinction.   It  is  perfectly 
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trae  that  hnman  conduct  is  regulated  bj  a  great  complexity  of  motives^ 
but  this  is  equally  true  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  in  both 
cases  there  are  many  causes  acting  at  once,  and  the  effects  are  very 
complex;  but  this  complexity  has  been  unravelled  in  physical  science  by 
examining  the  different  causes  separately.  The  discharge  of  a  gun  gives 
rise  to  sound,  heat,  mechanical  motion,  and  chemical  decomposition,  but 
neitlier  Oomte  or  anyone  else  ever  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  uniting 
acoustics,  thermology,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  in  one  science.  All 
phenomena  appear  very  complex  before  they  are  submitted  to  sdentifio 
analysis,  and  Gomte's  argument  amounts  to  this,  that  the  separate 
investigation  of  different  causes  enables  us  to  understand  complex 
physical  phenomena,  but  that  this  method  is  inapplicable  to  social 
phenomena,  because  they  are  complex. 

It  is  true  that  an  economist  may  derive  advantage  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  other  sciences,  but  this  is  equally  the  case  with  a  chemist,  and 
furnishes  no  argument  agiainst  the  method  of  tracing  out  separately  the 
effects  of  different  causes*  It  is  but  fair  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Harrison 
considers  that  Gomte  merely  meant  to  say  that  Political  Economy  is  only 
a  branch  of  sociology,  just  as  selenology  is  a  branch  of  astronomy,  and 
that  it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  a  science.  If  this 
be  aU  Comte  meant,  then  there  is  nothing  to  discuss ;  for  it  would  be  as 
profitless  to  dispute  whether  it  is  to  be  called  a  science  or  a  branch  of 
a  science,  as  whether  a  particular  plant  is  to  be  called  a  distinct  species 
or  a  mere  variety. 

There  is  one  objection  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed,  but  which  is 
put  forward  more  often  and  more  vehemently  then  any  which  have  been 
discussed,  and  which  in  reality  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  hostility  which 
is  evinced  towards  the  science.  Gomte,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Garlyle,  and 
a  host  of  less  eminent  persons  desire  to  induce  governments  to  do  much 
more  for  their  subjects  than  simply  protect  their  lives  and  property,  and 
wish  them  to  provide  for  their  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare, 
and  they  object  to  Political  Economy,  because  they  believe  that  it 
recommends  governments  to  let  alone  all  things  which  are  not  implied 
in  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  They  regard  it  as  bound-up  with 
the  doctrine  of  Laisscz-Faire,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this,  it  is  probable 
that  none  of  the  objections  already  recited  would  ever  have  been  made, 
or  at  all  events  sanctioned  by  such  eminent  names.  Now,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  more  true  that  Political  Economy,  than  that  physiology  is 
identical  with  Laissez-Faire,  or  let  alone.  Physiology  teaches  us  that 
the  health  of  children  is  promoted  by  eatiug  sugar,  and  injured  by  eating 
M;  and  those  persons  who  desire  that  their  children  should  enjoy  good 
health,  may  draw  the  inference  that  their  likes  and  dislikes  furnish  the    M 
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best  gaide  in  the  matter.  In  the  same  way  Political  Economy  shows 
that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  promoted  by  Free  Trade  with  other 
countries^  bat  it  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  advisable  to  sacrifice  this 
advantage  in  order  to  make  war  to  avenge  some  injury  or  insult^  any 
more  than  physiology  can  decide  whether  parents  would  act  wisely  in 
thwarting  their  children's  inclinations  in  order  to  teach  them  obedience, 
self-sacrifice,  or  any  other  moral  quality.  All  these  are  questions  for 
the  moralist,  and  if  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry  is  to  show  that  men 
can  accumulate  more  wealth  when  left  to  follow  their  own  inclinations, 
unchecked  by  compulsion  and  unassisted  by  the  direction  of  Government, 
it  remains  for  moralists  to  decide  whether  such  accumulation  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  to  some  other  object,  or  whether  we  ought  to  let  people 
alone,  that  they  may  obtain  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  If  morality 
decides  for  the  former  alternative,  the  advocates  of  paternal  government 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  if  for  the  latter,  their  opponent  is  not 
Political  Economy,  but  morality.  Let  alone  is  not  a  precise  expression, 
and  has  sometimes  been  used  so  as  to  include  leaving  undisturbed  the 
power  which  some  classes  receive  from  the  law  of  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  others.  If  it  is  to  have  any  consistent  meaning,  it  must  mean 
leaving  every  individual  equal  liberty  of  action,  and  this  implies  curbing 
their  actions  whenever  they  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others.  In  this 
sense  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  tendency  of  scientific  inquiry  is  to 
show  more  and  more  convincingly  that  Laissez-Faire  is  the  best  maxim 
for  governments  to  adopt  when  they  desire  to  see  the  material  comfort 
of  their  subjects  increased,  and  as  the  moral  standard  of  the  human  race 
is  gradually  raised  they  will  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  abstain  from  all  acts  which  interfere  with  individual 
liberty.  Thus  science  and  morality  go  hand-in-hand,  and  while  the  one 
indicates  a  line  of  action  as  the  most  conducive  to  happiness,  the  other 
indicates  the  same  line  as  the  path  of  duty.  While  prepared  to  examine 
any  arguments  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  Political 
Economy  must  oppose  the  same  uncompromising  resistance  to  those  who 
prefer  paternal  government  to  truth,  as  natural  history  to  those  who 
prefer  the  book  of  Genesis  to  truth,  and  can  appeal  with  equal  confidence 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 


CHAPTEE  II.— HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

SABLY  THEORY  OF  WEALTH— -THE   HEROANTILE    SYSTEM — THE  EOONO- 
laSTS  :  ADAM  SMITH,  MALTHUS,  SAY,  BICABDO,  TOOKE,  MILL, 

LONGE,  AND  THORNTON. 

Eyeby  science  is  slowly  btdlt  up  by  the  labours  of  many  thinkers.  The 
first  steps  are  always  difficult,  and  many  failures  precede  every  success. 
A  rude  theory  is  first  constructed,  which  embraces  a  few  facts.  Then 
more  facts  are  collected,  and  are  explained  by  this  theory,  until  at  length 
they  become  too  numerous  and  too  various  to  be  explained  in  the  old 
way,  and  after  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  them  to  it, 
some  thinker,  renouncing  the  attempt  in  despair,  is  driven  to  question 
the  truth  of  the  theory.  Then  he  frames  a  new  one,  which  embraces 
the  facts  known  to  him,  and  more  facts  are  collected,  until  the  new  one 
is,  in  its  turn,  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  is,  in  its  turn,  superseded. 
The  framer  of  a  new  theory  is  anxious  to  destroy  the  old  one,  and 
naturally  regards  it  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress,  which^ 
indeed,  it  is  when  the  new  one  is  proposed.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  obsolete  theories,  at  the  time  when  they  were  generally 
believed,  materially  impeded  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Men  must 
generalise  the  result  of  their  knowledge,  however  imperfect,  and  without 
doing  so  they  would  neither  care  to  collect  information,  nor  be  able  to 
arrange  what  they  had  collected. 

In  this  way  theories,  which  we  now  regard  as  most  absurd,  have  served 
to  guide  the  industrious  toilers  who  have  collected  the  materials  on 
which  the  great  thinkers  have  founded  their  grandest  discoveries. 

No  man  of  genius,  though  he  be  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin,  is  able  to 
construct  a  science  in  its  entirety.  He«6lttf  only  add  the  superstructure 
to  the  foundations  which  others  have  laid,  and  would  be  unable  to 
frame  his  theory  if  he  were  not  possessed  of  the  information  collected 
by  men  who  believed  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  or  that  the 
forms  and  habits  of  animals  were  given  them  by  their  Creator,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  life  which  they  now  lead.  The  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Political  Economy  which  I  am  about  to  give  will  show 

'*  That  men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things  " 

in  this  and  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  will  be  the  more  useful,  because  in  learning  the  science  every 
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individaal  passes  throngh  the  leading  stages  of  thonght  which  economistB, 
as  a  bodj^  have  passed  throogh,  in  bringing  the  science  to  its  present 
state. 

The  first  idea  which  every  one  entertains  respecting  wealth,  is  that  it 
consists  of  money,  and  this  is  the  earUest  of  all  economic  theories. 

Looking  at  a  few  fiEicts,  we  observe  that  tradesmen  are  always  anxions 
to  obtain  money  in  exchange  for.  their  goods,  and  that  labourers  are 
always  anxions  to  obtain  money  by  their  labour.  Naturally  enough, 
they  concluded  that  the  object  of  all  men  was  to  obtain  money  ;  and,  as 
the  wealth  of  individuals  is  always  estimated  by  comparing  the  quantity 
of  money  which  they  possess,  it  was  supposed  that  money  alone  consti- 
tuted wealth. 

The  early  rulers  of  England  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  prevent  their 
kingdom  from  being  impoverished ;  and,  as  they  never  thought  of  dis- 
puting that  wealth  consisted  of  gold  and  silver,  they  held  themselves 
bound  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exportation,  and  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  these  metals. 

To  obtain  this  latter  object,  they  prohibited  their  subjects  from 
selling  their  wares  on  the  continent|  except  in  a  few  specified  towns, 
where  they  appointed  officers  to  see  that  in  every  bargain  the  English 
merchants  received  gold  or  silver,  in  exchange  for  commodities  of 
English  growth  or  manufacture.  Thus,  foreign  wares  could  not  be 
imported  by  Englishmen,  and  when  foreigners  imported  them  similar 
precautions  were  adopted  to  compel  them  to  take  English  goods  in 
exchange,  and  preVent  them  from  taking  away  more  money  than  they 
might  require  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses  back  to  their  own 
country.  When  the  East  India  Company  was  established  in  1600,  they 
found  it  profitable  then,  as  now,  to  export  silver  to  India  and  China, 
and  they  received  commission  to  export  foreign  coin  and  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  £80,006,^  on  condition  of  importing  a  larger  quantity  from 
other  countries.  This  practice  of  theirs  led  to  a  controversy  which 
gave  the  first  shock  to  the  primitive  theory  that  wealth  consisted  of 
money  alone. 

The  company  were  charged  with  impoverishing  the  country  by  sending 
Sliver  out  of  it,  and  some  of  their  servants  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  defend  their  conduct.  The  only  argument  that  occurred  to  them 
was,  that  though  they  sent  silver  to  India,  they  obtained  in  exchange 
Indian  goods,  which  they  sent  to  other  countries,  and  from  these  latter 
received  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  than  they  had 
previously  exported.  One  of  the  ablest  of  them,  Thomas  Mun,  com- 
pared the  transaction  t^the  operations  of  agriculture,  saying  that,  as 
the  ploughman  Uiiowilw(»  in  order  to  obtain  a  much  larger  qoantiiy 
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when  ihe  harvest  arrives^  so  the  companj  took  Bomething  from  the 
wealth  of  the  country^  only  in  order  to  retom  what  it  had  taken, 
togetibier  with  a  large  addition.  He  constmcted  on  this  basis  what  has 
been  called  the  mercantile  system,  which  recognises  that  it  is  often 
necessary  for  a  country  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  stock  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  which  teaches  that  trade  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  such 
a  way  that  in  the  long  run  the  imports  of  bullion  should  exceed  the 
exports. 

It  k  to  this  that  we  owe  the  terms  which  are  still  in  use,  favourable 
and  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  The  balance  was  said  to  be  un- 
favourable when  gold  was  passiug  out  from  a  country,  and  favourable 
when  it  was  coming  in.  Though  we  no  longer  believe  that  wealth 
consists  of  the  precious  metals  alone,  these  terms  are  still  retained,  and, 
as  Mr.  Goschen  points  out,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  is 
really  such  to  bankers  and  merchants,  as  it  compels  the  former  to 
restrict  their  advances  and  the  latter  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest ; 
and  it  is  generally  at  such  times  that  commercial  crises  occur.  The 
difference  was  but  slight  between  the  old  system,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Jones*  called  the  balance  of  bargains,  and  the  new  one  of  the 
balance  of  trade.  Both  assumed  that  the  precious  metals  alone  con- 
stituted wealth  ;  but  whereas  the  former  taught  that  all  exportation  of 
bullion  was  a  national  loss,  the  latter  allowed  that  it  was  sometimes 
profitable.  Having  advanced  thus  &r,  the  next  step  was  to  show  that 
exportation  never  took  place  unless  it  was  profitable,  and  this  the 
supporters  of  the  East  India  Company  in  time  proceeded  to  do. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  new  controversy  arose,  in 
which  the  company  were  charged  with  impoverishing  the  country  in 
two  ways— first,  as  before,  by  exporting  bullion,  and,  secondly,  by 
importing  silk  goods  of  Indian  manu&cture.  Then,  as  now,  it  was 
said  that  foreign  competition  was  ruining  our  manufactures,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  company  were  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
wealth  in  order  to  defend  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  seriously  asked 
themselves  what  wealth  was,  they  perceived  that  it  did  not  consist  of  the 
precious  metals  alone,  but  of  all  commodities  which  are  the  objects  of 
human  desires.  If  we  confined  our  observation  to  a  single  hour,  we  see 
that  a  tradesman  is  desirous  to  part  with  his  cloth,  and  obtain  money;  but 
if  we  look  a  little  longer,  we  see  that  he  is  anxious  to  part  with  his 
money  to  obtain  bread,  meat,  clothing,  and  other  commodities  which 
he  finds  useful  or  agreeable.    All  men  desire  to  obtain  money,  but  it  is 


*  See  an  interestlDg  sketoh  of  the  Early  Folitioal  Economy  of  England,  In  the 
Literary  Bemains  of  the  Bev.  B.  Jones.    Edited  hj  Dr«  WheweU.    1869. 
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only  that  they  may  exchange  it  for  other  things^  and  if  thej  could  not 
80  exchange  it,  thej  would  not  care  to  possess  it.  Some  ^ople  had 
pointed  tins  out  even  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Aristotle/  and  he  in 
siding  with  them  illustrated  his  argument  by  a  happy  allusion  to  the 
legend  of  Midas.  Midas  was  said  to  haye  prayed  to  the  gods  for  the 
power  of  turning  everything  which  he  touched  into  gold,  but  as  even  his 
food  and  drink  turned  into  gold  as  soon  as  they  touched  his  lips,  he 
would  have  starved  if  he  had  not  been  relieved  from  his  uncomfortable 
privilege.  The  ocmipany  contended  that  they  increased  the  wealth  of 
England  by  bringing  in  the  silks  which  the  people  wanted,  and  sending 
away  the  bullion  which  they  did  not  want.  Their  opponents  argued, 
that  it  was  better  for  England  to  manu&cture  things  at  home  which  she 
could  import  more  cheaply  from  abroad,  and  induced  Parliament  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  Indian  silks.  Their  successors  at  the  present 
day  asked  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  education  of  workmen,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  at  home  what  we  can  import  more  cheaply  from 
Germany.  But  although  the  company  did  not  obtain  their  object  of 
convincing  the  Legislature,  they  convinced  many  thoughtful  men  that 
wealth  was  a  different  thing  from  money,  and  this  was  kept  in  mind  by 
a*  succession  of  English  writers  from  Dudley  North  to  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith. 

The  English  began  to  study  the  science  of  wealth  in  order  to  defend 
commerce ;  the  French  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  reform  their 
system  of  taxation.  Ouilbert  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
Yauban  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  ably  exposed  the  unequal  and 
oppressive  character  of  the  French  system,  and  suggested  various 
remedies.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  Quesney  based  a  new 
scheme  of  taxation  on  a  peculiar  theoiy  of  wealth.  He  saw  that  all 
wealth  was  originally  obtained  either  from  the  land  or  the  water,  and 
from  this  he  inferred  that  no  labour  was  productive  of  wealth  except  that 
employed  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mines.  He  admitted  that  the 
manu&cturing  and  commercial  classes  were  useful,  but  denied  that  they 
added  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  saw  that  farmers  paid 
rent  to  their  landlords,  while  manufacturers  and  merchants  did  not,  and 
this  seemed  to  him  a  further  proof  that  agricultural  labour  alone  was 
productive,  since  it  alone  yielded  a  surplus,  while  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations  consumed  all  that  they  produced.  Hence  he  argued,  .that 
aU  taxes  must  faXL  on  the  landlords,  for  if  anything  were  taken  from  the 
productive  labourers  it  would  diminish  their  powers  of  production,  and 
consequently  the  surplus  paid  to  the  landlords,  and  as  all  the  unproductive 

*  8m  hii  <<  PoUtici.'*    Book  I.,  Chap.  9.    Mr.  Congreve's  BditiMi. 
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labourers  were  mamtained  by  the  productive  ones  and  the  landbrds, 
whatever  was  taken  fix>m  them  must  be  likewise  taken  from  the  land- 
lords. From  this  he  drew  the  natural  inference,  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  raise  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  bj  one  simple  tax  on  the 
landlords.  Quesnej  committed  a  great  mistake  when  he  supposed  that 
manufacturers  did  hot  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country.  In  reality, 
everyone  increases  wealth  who  gives  to  matter  a  new  form,  or  places  it 
in  a  position  which  makes  it  useful  to  man.  No  one  can  create  matter, 
but  the  man  who  brings  iron  firom  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  surfiEtce 
places  it  where  it  will  be  of  more  use,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  by  the 
man  who  heats  iron  in  the  furnace  and  makes  it  into  knives,  and  the 
labours  of  both  are  equally  productive.  Quesney  was  also  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  taxes  could  not  ML  on  labourers,  for  this  is  impossible 
only  if  they  are  already  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  they  have  but  just 
enough  to  support  life,  a  state  of  things  which  nowhere  exists  and  is 
never  likely  to  exist,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  any 
government.  But  although  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  theoiy 
were  unsound,  it  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  and  he 
became  the  founder  of  a  school  known  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Economists,  who  were  principally  distinguished  by  the  zeal  with  which 
they  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  industry, 
whether  in  the  form  of  protective  tarifBs,  monopolies,  or  limitation  of  the 
number  of  apprentices.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  science  has 
received  the  name  of  Political  Economy,  because  many  of  its  earliest 
students  desired  rather  to  teach  governments  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
regarded  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  wealth  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
The  science  of  wealth  was  definitely  founded  in  1776,  when  the  Scotch 
philosopher,  Adam  Smith,  published  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  book  which  Buckle  went  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  the  greatest  work  ever  written.  Much,  as  has  been  seen, 
had  been  already  done  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  wealth,  but  Adam 
Smith  raised  the  study  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  that  is,  he  selected 
what  was  good  from  the  works  of  previous  writers,  and  arranged  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  all  followed  logically  from  a  few  simple 
principles,  and  he  did  this  with  the  object  of  discovering  the  laws  which 
govern  human  conduct,  not  of  prescribing  rules  for  governments  to  act 
upon.  He,  indeed,  pointed  out  in  a  most  forcible  manner  the  injury 
which  was  done  by  the  foolish  meddling  of  governments  in  the  affairs  of 
their  subjects,  and  he  enumerated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  modes  of  raising  a  revenue.  But  he  introduced  many  of  his 
arguments  on  these  subjects  for  the  sake  of  illustration  merely,  and  his 
object  was  truth,  and  not  efficient  administration.    His  work  has  been     i 
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quoted,  edited,  and  translated  nntQ  there  is  scaioelj  an  educated  penoQ  , 
ifbo  htm  not  some  aoqnaintanoe  with  at  least  its  general  natore.  This 
popnkritj  is  mainly  dne  to  the  illnstrations  with  which  the  weak 
aboonda,  and  which  are  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  description, 
ftumished  either  by  the  anthor's  own  experience,  or  by  his  extensiTe 
coarse  of  reading.  The  explanation  which  he  gives  of  historical  fiuHa^ 
and  of  the  condition  of  his  own  and  other  conntries,  wonid  be  snfficient 
in  themselves  to  make  the  work  valnable  ;  bnt  it  is  the  method  whidi 
secures  for  it  a  high  rank  as  a  scientific  treatise. 

He  took  a  few  principles  and  traced  oat  their  conseqnences,  and  onij 
introdaced  &cts  in  order  to  make  his  argament  clearer,  so  that  it  remains 
nnshaken,  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  committed  in  collecting  hh 
fkcts,  or  whatever  alterations  may  have  taken  place  since  his  time«  He 
shrank  from  no  conseqaence  to  which  his  principles  led,  bat  said  boldly 
whatever  he  believed  to  be  trae,  no  matter  how  mnch  it  was  opposed  to 
the  political  institntions  of  his  time.  Very  many  changes  which  he 
recommended  have  now  been  adopted,  bat  many  are  still  waiting  to  be 
made,  and  his  arguments  still  remain  onanswered  and  ananswerable« 

Adam  Smith  showed,  in  opposition  to  the  economists,  that  mano&c- 
taring  as  well  as  agricaltaral  labour  is  productive  of  wealth,  which,  like 
them,  he  declared  to  consist  of  usefdl  commodities  produced  by  labonr, 
and  not  simply  of  money.  He  gave  the  coup  ch  grace  to  the  mercantile 
system,  which  has  not  since  his  time  been  openly  maintained  by  any 
economist,  although  the  belief  that  wealth  is  identical  with  money  still 
lingers  among  commercial  men  who  have  not  found  time  for  theoretical 
studies.  Smith  himself  could  not  avoid  some  errors  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  old  belief,  and  later  economists,  even  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
money  and  wealth ;  and  to  do  so  on  all  occasions  requires  the  most 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  having  been  settled 
what  wealth  was,  the  next  subject  for  inquiry  was  the  nature  and  cause 
of  value.  Smith  pointed  out  the  difference  between  ''value  in  use" 
and  "  value  in  exchange."  The  former  expresses  the  utility  of  an  artide 
which  satisfies  any  human  wants,  while  the  latter  expresses  the  esteem  in 
which  a  thing  is  held  which  is  capable  of  being  bought  or  sold.  When 
philosophers  wished  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  value,  it  naturally  ocoorr^d 
to  them  that  there  was  a  dass  of  men  whose  business  consisted  in 
settling  and  in  foreseeing  changes  of  value,  and  that  this  dass  were  most 
likely  to  be  provided  with  some  theory  to  account  for  the  ikcts  with 
which  they  were  so  fiimiliar.  It  is  to  this,  the  commercial  dass,  thai 
Adam  Smith  owed  the  theory  that  value  is  r^ulated  by  sapp^  and 
demand.    It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  theories  that  wealth  is  money. 
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that  the  nae  of  commeroe  is  to  provide  a  market  for  ezportSy  that  cheap 
labour  is  neceflsary  for  the  production  of  wealth,  and  many  others  which, 
though  useful  in  their  time,  are  vitiated  by  the  narrow  views  which 
kuders  take  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  done  much  to  give  to 
Political  Economy  somewhat  of  the  air  of  a  system  drawn  up  in  the 
interests  of  one  class.  When  a  tradesman  says,  for  instance,  that  the 
value  of  flour  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand,  he  simply  generalises 
the  sellers  in  the  word  supply,  and  the  buyers  in  the  word  demand,  and 
means  that  flour  exchanges  for  gold  at  such  a  rate  as  the  bakers  and 
millers  can  agree  upon.  This  is,  in  substance,  the  explanation  of  value 
wJiich  Turgot  gave  in  his  essay  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  published  a  few  years  before  **  The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

Smith  pointed  out  that  commodities  have  a  natural  value  which 
depends  on  their  cost  of  production,  and  towards  which  their  market 
value  is  always  approximating. 

In  a  simple  state  of  society,  he  thought  the  natural  value  would 
depend  solely  on  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  the  article. 
Where  all  labourers  work  on  their  own  account,  a  coat  which  has 
required  the  labour  of  two  days  to  produce  will  exchange  for  two  knives, 
each  of  which  is  produced  in  one  day.  But  in  a  more  advanced  society 
he  considered  that  the  value  of  an  article  must  be  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  the  profit  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  wages  of 
the  labourers  who  produced  it,  because  if  the  producers  do  not,  in  the 
long  run,  get  this  amount,  they  will  cease  to  produce.  Such  was  his 
explanation  of  natural  value ;  but  he  also  endeavoured  to  explain 
market  value,  which  is  not  always  sufficient  to  compensate  the  cost  of 
production,  and  sometimes  greatly  exceeds  it.  To  explain  it  he  had 
recourse  to  the  theory  of  demand  and  supply;  but  he  found  that  these 
terms  were  not  sufficiently  precise.  Demand  could  not  be  simple  desire, 
for  the  desire  of  a  beggar  to  possess  a  diamond  had  no  effect  on  its 
price;  and  he,  therefore,  substituted  ''effectual  demand,"  signifying 
desire  backed  by  ability  to  purchase,  and  said  that  the  market  value  of 
an  article  settled  at  such  a  point  that  the  effectual  demand  was  just 
equal  to  the  whole  supply  actually  brought  to  market. 

In  the  same  way  he  showed  that  there  was  a  minimum  rate  below 
which  wages  could  not  &I1 ;  that,  namely,  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  labourers  to  provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  the  neces- 
saries of  Ufe,  or  with  what  they  consider  such.  The  actual  rate  of 
wages  was,  he  thought,  determined  by  two  factors,  the  demand  in  the 
shape  of  the  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  employers,  and  the  supply 
in  Uie  shape  of  the  number  of  labourers.  If  the  demand  for  labour — 
that  is,  the  capital  out  of  which  the  labourers  are  paid  were  increased 
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— ^ihe  Bappljy  that  is,  population^  would  be  increaaed  aLso,  because  the 
labourers  would  be  better  off  and  better  able  to  bring  up  their  families. 

This  last  suggestion  received  confirmation  in  1798  by  the  publication 
of  Malthus'  essay  on  population,  an  able  work,  which  was  afterwards 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  which  clearly  demonstrated  that  in 
all  countries  the  fertility  of  the  human  race  would  produce  a  much 
more  rapid  multiplication,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
food  and  other  necessaries. 

The  French  economist,  J.  B.  Say,  published  in  1804  a  treatise  on 
Political  Economy,  in  which  he  arranged,  in  a  much  more  convenient 
form,  the  substance  of  the  ''Wealth of  Nations,"  but  added  very  little  to 
it.  The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  but  Napoleon  prohibited  the 
publication  of  a  second,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1814, 
since  which  time  several  have  appeared,  and  it  has  always  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  especially  in  France. 

The  greatest  work  ever  contributed  to  the  science  was  Bicardo's 
**  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,"  which  was  published 
in  1817.  Two  works  can  hardly  differ  more  from  each  other  th^  that  of 
Ricardo  from  that  of  Smith.  While  the  latter  never  lays  down 
a  principle  without  adducing  a  fact  in  accordance  with  it,  the  former 
lays  down  abstract  principles  generally  without  any  illustrations,  and 
never  with  any  which  are  more  than  imaginary.  By  proceeding  on  this 
plan  Ricardo  was  able  to  grasp  principles,  the  operation  of  which  is  very 
much  obscured  in  actual  practice,  for  by  never  appealing  to  facts,  he 
avoided  encountering  any  which  conflicted  with  his  views,  and  saved 
himself  from  being  bewildered  by  their  complexity.  But  his  method 
has  this  disadvantage,  that  a  mistake  committed  at  the  beginning  is  not 
detected  at  the  end  ;  but  he  enunciated  the  theory  with  the  same  confid- 
ence as  a  school-boy  shows  up  his  sum  in  which  he  has  made  a  mistake  of 
one  figure  at  the  beginning.  Thus  he  has  been  ridiculed  for  saying  that 
the  interests  of  landlords  were  opposed  to  agricultural  improvements.  So 
preposterous  a  conclusion  would  have  induced  an  ordinary  man  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  which  led  to  it,  but  it  followed  from  his 
premises,  and  he  put  it  forward  without  hesitation.  His  principal 
contribution  to  the  science  was  an  extension  of  Smith's  theory  of  natural 
value.  Smith,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  showed  that  in  a  single 
state  of  society  the  exchange  value  of  commodities  was  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  necessary  to  produce  them. 

Ricardo  showed  that  this  was  the  case  in  all  states  of  society,  but  that 
we  must  reckon  the  labour  which  is  indirectly  as  well  as  that  directly 
applied.  The  value  of  cloth  in  proportion  to  com  depends  on  the  labour 
employed  in  growing  the  cotton,  and  in  making  the  machines,  as  well  as 
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that  actually  employed  in  the  cloth  factory.  He  admitted  that  the 
relative  yalae  of  two  things,  which  had  required  eqnal  quantities  of  labour 
to  produce,  was  affected  by  the  longer  or  shorter  time  during  which  the 
capitalist  had  to  wait  for  his  recompense,  but  he  denied  that  rent  had 
any  effect  upon  value. 

He  showed  that  many  articles,  and  in  particular  com,  were  produced 
in  different  places  with  different  quantities  of  labour ;  but  that  their  value 
depended  on  the  labour  employed  in  the  least  favourable  circumstances, 
in  which  the  demand  for  the  commodity  made  it  necessary  to  expend  it, 
and  that  rent  was  the  surplus  obtained  by  those  who  worked  in  better 
circumstances.  Thus  rent  was  explained,  and  instead  of  showing,  as 
Quesney  had  thought,  that  agriculture  was  the  only  productive  industry, 
it  simply  showed  that  agriculture  was  less  productive  in  some  places  thai^ 
in  others.  This  theory  of  natural  value  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  those  who  refuse  to  adopt  it 
are  shut  out  from  the  comprehension  of  the  more  involved  Economic 
problems. 

Sicardo  added  nothing  to  Smith's  theories  of  market  value  and  wages. 
He  gave  the  name  of  natural  rate  of  wages  to  that  which  gave  the 
labourers  that  amount  of  comfort  which  they  considered  necessary,  and 
without  which  they  would  refuse  to  propagate  their  race. 

The  defect  of  his  method  appeared  when  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
actual  fects.  His  first  work,  '^  The  high  price  of  bullion,  a  proof  of  the 
depreciation  of  bank  notes,"  was  published  in  1810,  in  order  to  explain 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  notes  and  gold,  which  was  then 
attracting  public  attention.  He  had  decided,  on  theoretic  grounds,  that 
the  value  of  money  varied  inversely  as  its  quantity,  and  from  this  it 
followed,  that  if  a  Government  were  to  force  into  circulation  a  number 
of  notes  not  convertible  into  coin,  the  value  of  money  would  be  lowered 
and  gold  would  be  exported.  It  followed  also  that,  if  when  all  the  coin 
had  been  exported,  the  Oovemment  maintained  in  circulation  a  greater 
nominal  amount  of  notes  than  there  had  formerly  been  of  coin,  the  price 
of  bullion  measured  in  notes  would  rise.  He  found  that  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  were  not  then  convertible  into  coin  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder,  that  gold  had  been  exported,  and  that  it  bore  a  premium, 
and  he  concluded  that  the  first  of  these  facts  was  the  cause  of  the  other 
two.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  told  that  gold  was  frequently  exported 
on  the  occasion  of  a  bad  harvest,  without  having  fallen  in  value.  It 
was  not  included  in  his  theory,  and  he  denied  its  possibility.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  was  told  that  the  Bank  had  not  issued  more  notes  than 
were  required  by  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  saw  that  they  were  not 
on  a  par  with  gold,  and  decided  that  their  excessive  issue  must  be  the 
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canBC,  Very  diiferent  was  the  spirit  in  which  his  friend  Tooke  entered 
on  the  investigation  of  the  eabject.  A  patient  examination  of  the  Bank 
returns  conyinoed  him  that  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
nmnber  of  notes  in  circolation  and  the  price  of  bnllion,  or  of  other 
commodities. 

His  experience  conyinced  him  that  gold  was  frequently  exported  to 
pay  for  an  unusually  large  importation  of  com,  without  suffering  any 
fall  in  yalue,  and  he  reftised  to  shut  his  eyes  to  these  facts.  He  lacked 
the  power  of  generalisingy  by  which  Ricardo  was  so  eminently  distiii- 
guishedy  and  consequently  the  earlier  volumes  of  his  ''History  of  Prices" 
are  simply  a  record  of  facts,  which  he  is  unable  to  explain ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  published  his  fourth  volume,  many  years  after  he  had  taken 
up  the  subject,  that  he  was  able  to  show  the  essential  difference  between 
inconvertible  notes  issued  by  Government,  and  those  issued  by  a  bank^ 
consisting  in  the  fisust  that  a  Government  can  issue  as  many  as  it  choosey 
while  a  bank  can  only  issue  as  many  as  its  depositors  require.  On  this 
account  bank  notes  can  never  fall  in  value  to  any  great  extent,  nnkss 
peculiar  circumstances  of  commerce  require  a  very  large  export  of  goldi 
and  in  this  case  it  is  gold  which  has  altered  in  value. 

Of  all  treatises  on  the  science,  the  late  Mr.  Mill's  "  PrindpIeB  of 
Political  Economy  "  is  probably  that  which  is  best  known  to  the  reader. 
His  arrangement,  which  is  based  on  that  of  Say,  is  extremely  ocm* 
venient ;  and  the  interesting  discussions  of  political  and  social  questioim^ 
with  which  the  work  abounds,  have  secured  for  it  a  great  and  lasting 
popularity  among  a  much  larger  dass  of  readers  than  could  be  interested 
in  merely  scientific  expositions.  He  has  acted  towards  Bicardo  some* 
what  the  same  part  Play&ir  acted  towards  Hutton :  he  has  been  his 
interpreter  to  the  public  He  has  taken  Bicardo's  abstract  prinoiplfli^ 
and  found  fieu^ts  to  illustrate  them,  so  that  even  where  he  has  not  proved 
Bicardo  to  be  in  the  right,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  what  he  meant,  and 
how  the  error  may  be  detected.  Mill  objects  to  Adam  Smith's  theoiy 
of  supply  and  demand,  that  there  can  be  no  equality  or  any  relation 
between  things  so  different  in  kind  as  a  desire  and  a  quantity  of  goods. 
He  therefore  defines  demand  as  the  quantity  of  goods  desired  by 
persons  able  to  purchase  them ;  and  says,  that  the  market  value,  or  price 
of  an  article,  is  such  that  the  quantity  which  men  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase at  that  iHice  is  just  equal  to  the  quantity  which  is  offered  for  sab 
at  that  price.  In  like  manner,  he  says  that  wages  do  not  depend  upon 
the  proportion  between  the  whole  number  of  labourers  and  the  capital 
of  the  country,  but  between  their  number  and  that  portion  of  capital 
which  is  devoted  to  the  paymcoit  of  wages,  called,  for  shortness,  the 
wages  fond.    During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  much  con« 
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trovenrjr  respeoting  the  ability  of  trades  nmons  to  raise  Che  rate  of 
wages.  Those  who  have  denied  their  power  to  do  so,  have  appealed  to 
Pditical  Eoonomj  in  general,  and  the  theory  of  the  wages  flind,  in 
partieolar,  in  Biq)port  of  their  views.  Wages,  they  say,  can  only  rise  if 
the  fluid  be  increased^  and  as  a  trades  nnion  prodnoes  nothing,  it  cannot 
increase  the  fond,  nor  the  rate  of  wages.  Those  who  contend  that 
trades'  unions  can  raise  wages,  addnoe  nmnerons  instances  in  which  they 
haTS  aetoally  risen  after  a  strike,  and  say  that  &cts  prove  them  to  be 
rights  whatever  theories  the  doset-stndent  may  choose  to  adopt. 

Thus  there  have  been  occasional  matterings  against  the  wages  fimd 
&ecfrj;  bat  they  did  not  take  a  definite  shape  until  Mr.  Francis  D.  Longe 
pnblished,  in  1866,  his  ''  Befhtatioa  of  the  Wage  Fund  Theory,"  in 
whioh  he  showed  that  the  theory,  when  closely  examined,  amounted 
either  to  a  truism  or  .to  a  filsehood.  It  either  meant  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  was  the  total  amount  paid,  divided  by  the  number  of 
persGns  who  received  them,  which  is  a  truism,  or  it  meant  that  the 
average  rate  was  the  total  amount  divided  by  the  number  of  persons 
irbo  ofRared  themselves  for  hire,  which  is  a  fiJsdiood.*  A  second  edition 
of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  1869,  but  it  never  attracted  much  attention ; 
and  the  credit  of  overthrowing  the  theory  has  been  engrossed  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  who,  as  so  frequently  happens  in  the  progress  of 
sdenoe,  made  the  same  discovery  independently  and  simultaneously, 
having  first  propounded  it  in  the  '' Fortnightly  Review"  in  1866,  and 
subsequently  embodied  it  in  his  work  on  labour  in  1869.  His  work  was 
better  fitted  to  attract  attention  by  the  more  interesting  nature  of  its 
subject^  which  is  an  account  of  the  various  means  which  had  been 
adopted  for  raising  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  but  it  is  also 
superior  to  Mr.  Longe's  pamphlet,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  for  it 
attacks  the  whole  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  which  Mr.  Longe 
accepts.  Mr.  Thornton,  being  unable  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  the 
wages  fund  with  the  fact  that  wages  had  often  been  raised  after  an  actual 
or  threatened  strike,  set  himself  seriously  to  work  to  examine  the  whole 
theory  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  is,  that  he  has 
proved  the  theory  to  be  utterly  unsound.  He  has  shown  that  far  from 
agreeing  with  the  theory,  the  actual  facts  of  trade  are  wholly  at  variance 
with  it,  and  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  an  article  is  sold  at  a  price 
whidi  equalises  the  demand  and  supply  in  the  sense  which  Mill  has 
given  to  those  terms.  His  work  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism, 
and  he  has  avaQed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  restate  his  argument 
in  a  second  edition,  in  such  a  form  as  to  defend  it  c^ainst  all  objections. 

*  Pages  19—24. 
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He  has  now  MAj  clenched  it,  by  showing  that  every  tradesman  fixes  a 
price  at  which  he  will  sell  either  a  single  article  or  the  whole  of  his  stock, 
but  that  the  quantity  demanded  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  equal 
to  the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  In  the  same  way,  there  are  always  many 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  rate  of  wages  which  others  are 
receiving,  but  the  rate  is  not  lowered  to  the  sum  which  would  enaUe 
them  all  to  receive  a  share  of  the  fimd.  In  its  rise,  progress  and  dedine, 
the  theory  of  supply  and  demand,  has  exhibited  the  same  phases  as  a 
theological  doctrine.  Papal  infallibility  was  accepted  by  Catholics,  who 
never  thought  about  its  meaning;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  strictly  defined 
and  formally  enunciated,  it  encountered  vigorous  opposition.  Supply 
and  demand,  in  the  mouths  of  commercial  men,  is  a  mere  phrase  whidi 
saves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  as  it  conveys  no  idea,  it 
encounters  no  resistance.  Mill  has  done  the  work  of  the  ecumenical 
council,  and  Mr.  Thornton  that  of  Dr.  DoUinger.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
a  negative  conclusion,  for  Mr.  Thornton  has  not  offered  any  explanati<m 
either  of  market  value  or  of  wages.  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  following 
work  to  contribute  something  to  a  more  correct  explanation  of  the  siib- 
ject  of  value,  and  more  particularly  of  wages ;  but  it  will  first  be  neoessaiy 
to  devote  a  few  chapters  to  the  subject  of  production.  Of  course  I  have 
.been  unable  in  this  sketch  to  detail  aU  the  contributions  which  different 
writers  have  made  to  different  branches  of  the  science,  many  of  whidi 
I  shall  acknowledge  in  their  proper  places,  but  the  subject  of  value 
forms  such  a  fundamental  part  of  the  science,  that  no  great  step  can  be 
made  in  advance  without  some  improvement  in  this  department,  and  the 
object  of  the  foregoing  narrative  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend 
the  position  at  which  it  has  now  arrived. 
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CHAPTEE  I—WEALTH. 

HATUBB  OF  WHALTH— DB8IRB  FOB  WEALTH — ^AVBBSION  TO  LABOUB — 

FALLACY  OF  OVER  PRODUCTION — ^MEANB  OF  BSTIMATINa 

WEALTH — ^ELElfEirrS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Before  explaming  the  laws  which  govern  the  prodaction  of  wealth,  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  what  wealth  is.  The  sabject  is  so  familiar  that 
an  explanation  is  hardly  needed;  but  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader 
against  some  mistakes  which  are  liable  to  occur  when  the  term  is  used 
without  much  thought  being  bestowed  on  its  meaning. 

Weddi  consists  of  all  articles,  the  possession  of  which  affords  pleasure 
to  anybody.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  food,  clothing,  houses, 
carriages,  books  and  pictures,  to  show  what  is  meant,  but  a  complete 
catalogue  would  be  ahnost  infinite.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
the  air  we  breathe  oij^ght  not  to  be  considered  wealth,  and  some  think 
that  the  skill  of  artificers  ought  to  be  considered  such,  but  there  is  in 
reality  no  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  take  opposite  sides  in 
this  controversy,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  it  here,  for  a  strict 
definition  of  a  term  in  popular  use  seldom  conduces  to  clearness  of 
exposition.  Mr.  Buskin,  indeed,  contends  that  a  strict  definition  of 
wealth  is  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  science,  and  says 
that  to  omit  it,  is  as  Mai  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  in  astronomy  to  omit 
to  define  the  difference  between  fixed  and  wandering  stars.  But  even 
his  own  illustration  fails  him,  for  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  kinds  of  stars.  Many  of  those  which  are  called  fixed  are  known  to 
move,  many  others  are  supposed  to,  and,  as  some  astronomers  think  that 
the  whole  stellar  system  revolves  round  a  centre,  it  may  hereafter  be 
decided  that  no  stars  are  really  fixed,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
diminishing  either  the  truth  or  the  importance  of  astronomy.  I  shall 
never,  when  I  can  help  it,  give  to  a  word  a  different  meaning  than  that 
which  it  usually  bears,  because  it  is  sure  to  create  confusion  in  the 
reader's  mind,  and  the  definition  of  wealth  given  above  will  be  suflBcient 
for  my  purpose.  But  there  is  so  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
question  whether  money  is  wealth,  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  ma; 
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not  be  deemed  oat  of  place.  In  the  fiist  place,  it  is  neoeasaiy  to  mj 
that  money  alone  does  not  constitate  wealth.  I  ha^e  described  in  the 
last  chspieT  how  the  contrary  belief  was  once  nniversal,  and  how  it  has 
gradually  lost  ground.  The  rulers  of  England,  who  prohibited  their 
subjects  from  exporting  gold  or  alver,  committed  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  men  only  produce  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  obtain  money, 
but  in  reality  men  only  desire  money  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  food, 
or  clothing,  or  some  other  article.  They  desire  food  in  order  to  satisQr 
hunger,  clothing  to  keep  them  warm,  and  other  things  for  yarioos 
purposes.  So&r  asgoldandsilyer  are  of  use  in  making  watchesiyqpooioi^ 
or  other  useful  articles,  they  are  desired,  for  their  own  sakes;  but  when 
made  into  coin  they  are  only  wanted  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  other 
things*  Hence  arises  the  important  distinction  between  money  and 
other  kinds  of  property  ;  but  while  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  any 
other  thing  is  idways  a  benefit  to  the  world,  an  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  money  is  no  benefit  at  alL  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter  that 
the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  California  have  reduced  the  value 
of  gold  in  England  by  about  one-third,  and  this  is  only  a  benefit  in  so 
for  as  it  enables  us  to  obtain  plate  and  watches,  etc.,  by  a  smaller 
eq)enditure  of  labour.  In  so  &r  as  it  obliges  us  to  use  a  greater 
number  of  coins  in  paying  labourers  or  tradesmei^  it  obliges  us  to  oaiiy 
greater  weights,  and  is  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  work*  to  wfaiob 
I  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer,  speaks  as  if  the  wealth  of  France 
had  been  increased  by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  her  coinage, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia.  But  though  gold  is  more  precious  than  silver,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  total  value  of  the  currency  was  increased  by  the 
change,  the  simple  effect  of  which  was  that  the  French  used  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  to  do  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  fifteen  times 
the  weight  of  silver.  It  was  more  convenient  for  the  iVench  to  have 
their  coin  in  a  less  bulky  form,  but  their  coinage  was  estimated  at  about 
2^  milliards  before  the  change,  and  was  probably  about  the  same  after- 
wards ;  and,  even  if  it  was  greater  in  amount,  the  increase  was  in  no 
way  an  increase  of  wealth.  Mr.  Seyd  also  supposes  that  the  wealth  of 
England  would  be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a  double  standard,  that 
is,  by  making  silver  coin  as  well  as  gold  legal  tender  to  any  amount^ 
whidi  would,  he  thinks,  increase  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation. 
This  is  open  to  the  same  objections ;  first,  the  total  value  of  the  coin 
would  not  be  increased,  for  no  more  could  be  struck  than  were  required 
by  the  extent  of  our  trade,  and,  secondly,  if  it  were  increased,  our 

•  «  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges;*    Effingham  Wilson.    1868. 
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comfort  wonld  be  in  no  way  increasecL  Humboldt  has  fallen  into  the 
opposite  error  of  Bappoaing  that  the  precious  metals  are  not  wealth  at 
ally  and  writes  as  if  it  was  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Meidoo,  to  belieye  that  they  could  obtain  wealth  by  working  their  silver 
mines,  instead  of  developing  agriculture  and  manu&ctures.  The  mistake 
lay  in  overlooking  the  &ct  that  Mexico  exported  silver,  and  obtained  in 
exchange  manufactured  articles,  which  increased  its  wealth.  It  would 
not  have  done  so  unless  it  had  found  it  more  profitable  than  manu&ctur- 
ing  at  home. 

The  fundamental  proposition  on  which  I  shall  base  most  of  my 
arguments,  is  that  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labour.  This  is  an  induction  from  experience, 
which  testifies  so  strongly  and  so  frequently  to  its  truth  that  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  Food  is  one  of  the  elements  of  wealth ;  and  all 
persons  desire  food  except  those  who  are  about  to  commit  suicide,  who 
may  be  safely  left  out  of.  account.  Nor  is  food  the  only  thing  which  is 
an  object  of  universal  desire.  Although  clothing  is  dispensed  with  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  shelter  is  always  required,  and  houses  of  some 
sort  are  constructed,  unless  there  are  natural  caves  which  can  fulfil  the 
same  purpose.  If  we  reflect  at  all  on  the  conduct  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  we  see  around  us,  we  see  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  engaged  in  some  trade  or  profession  which  they  have  adopted  in 
order  to  obtain  a  living.  If  we  look  at  the  much  smaller  number  who 
are  entirely  supported  by  the  labour  of  others,  without  performing  any 
themselves,  we  see  that  they  too  desire  many  comforts  and  luxuries, 
which  they  think  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure  in 
exchange  for  their  money,  as  well  as  some  others  which  they  regret  they 
are  not  able  to  purchase.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  who  do  not  desire 
an  increase  of  their  fortune,  and  who  give  away  the  larger  portion  of 
what  they  possess ;  but  even  they  like  to  enjoy  some  moderate  amount 
of  comfort,  and  their  wealth  affords  them  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to 
benefit  others.  There  are  some  who  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  forego  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  but  even  they  desire  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  simplest  wants  of  nature.  The  fact  that  numerous  monas- 
teries exist,  and  have  existed,  in  no  way  militates  against  the  truth  of 
the  proposition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  monks  are  careful  to  provide  themselves  with 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  with  such  articles  as  they  require  for 
the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies. 

In  the  second  place,  history  furnishes  innumerable  instances  in  which 
they  have  indulged  their  desires  for  comforts  and  luxuries  which  were 
forbidden  by  their  vows.    In  the  third  place,  where  their  vows  have  been 
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kept,  the  &ct  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  enormous  power 
of  religion,  thus  showing  that  men  always  believe  the  desire  of  wealth  to 
be  active  and  powerful,  although  it  may  be  overcome  by  other  motives. 
Those  who  profess  to  despise  wealth  use  the  term  in  contradistincti(m 
to  poverty,  and  do  not  mean  they  do  not  desire  any  of  those  things  that 
satisfiy  the  primary  wants  of  nature.  There  is  scarcely  an  individual  in 
the  world  who  does  not  form  some  wish  which  he  is  unable  to  gratify, 
on  account  of  his  being  unable  to  aflPord  the  expense,  or  because  the 
means  of  satisfying  it  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

When  we  say  that  individuals  or  races  have  no  desire  to  obtain  wealth, 
all  that  we  mean  is  that  they  do  not  care  to  laboiAr  for  it,  but  every  one 
likes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others.    The  pain  of  hunger  and 
thirst  is  so  intolerable  as  to  overcome  the  unwillingness  to  labour  in  all 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  food  and  drink  without  working  for  them,  but 
no  one  will  labour  even  to  procure  these  if  he  can  persuade  or  compel 
others  to  do  it  for  him.    With  regard  to  other  objects,  which  it  is  less 
painful  to  be  deprived  of,  we  are  always  obliged  to  balance  the  pleasure 
anticipated  frx)m  their  possession  agafilgt  the  inconvenience  of  working 
to  obtain  them,  and  to  decide  whether  ili^y  are,  as  we  say,  worth  the 
trouble.    In  civilised  countries  men  commo^  work  for  a  longer  time 
and  more  constantly  than  is  usual  among  unciv^jlised  races,  but  this  is 
not  because  the  latter  do  not  desire  wealth,  but  fiiecause  they  object  to 
labour.    The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  can  hardly  be  induce^  to  labour  for  many 
hours  together,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  maidng  their  women 
labour  all  day  at  the  most  fatiguing  operations,  suchNfifl  grinding  com, 
and  carrying  heavy  weights  for  their  husbands  and  brothcfrs.  Uncivilised 
races  in  general  show  an  incurable  fondness  for  pilferini  anything  that 
comes  in  their  way,  and  this  trait  forms  the  common  subjelpt  of  complaint 
with  civilised  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  showKthat  it  is  not 
because  they  object  to  wealth,  but  because  they  object  to  Vabour,  that 
they  do  not  produce  these  comforts  and  luxuries  for  themsei^ies.    This 
aversion  to  labour,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  produces  £ood  and 
evil  effects  according  to  the  variations  of  personal  character.   >&i  the 
one  hand,  it  is  constantly  urging  men  to  discover  new  methods  of  al^ridg- 
ing  labour,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the  stock  of  human  enjoyraent ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  urging  men  to  appropriate  the 
products  of  the  labour  of  others,  either  by  makhig  them  slaves,  ov  robbing, 
or  even  murdering  them. 

But  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  feeling  undoubtedly  exists ;  and 
as  the  desire  of  wealth  is  also  universal,  it  follows  that  bJ^  men  desire  to 
obtain  wealth  by  the  least  labour  possible,  and  this  proposition  may  be 
safely  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  science  of  Political  Econ.omy« 
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From  the  ^t  that  this  ayersion  to  labonr  ifl  nniyersal^  it  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  permanent  over-production.  If  we  look 
at  a  single  trade,  we  find  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  frequently 
produce  more  than  thej  can  sell  at  remunerative  prices,  and  that  the 
market  is  consequently  '' glutted,"  and  many  traders  ruined.  This  has 
frequently  happened  in  England  when  the  harvest  has  been  unusually 
abundant ;  the  farmers  have  found  themselves  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
com  at  such  prices  as  will  allow  them  to  pay  their  rents,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  use  wheat  for  feeding  cattle.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  the 
North  of  England  frequently  exhibit  similar  phenomena,  as  do  also  the 
shipbuilding  and  other  trades. 

The  most  celebrated  instances  have  been  those  which  have  followed 
on  the  opening  of  a  new  trade  between  two  distant  countries.  When,  in 
1806,  the  English  were  for  the  first  time  able  to  trade  direct  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  they  formed  the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  its 
capacity  for  purchasing  their  goods.  Not  merely  did  they  send  skates, 
stoves,  and  warming-pans  to  a  country  where  they  were  never  required, 
but  they  sent  such  enormous  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  they 
were  unable  to  warehouse  them,  and  were  obh'ged  to  leave  them  on  the 
beach.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1851,  the  high 
prices  which  prevailed  there  gave  rise  to  a  large  exportation  from 
Europe  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  which  continued  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  and  on  such  a  scale  that  large  quantities  of  brandy 
were  sold  in  Melbourne  for  one-tenth  of  the  price  which  they  had  cost 
in  London,  and  many  cargoes  were  unable  to  meet  with  any  warehouse 
acoonmiodation,  and  were  spoilt  by  exposure  in  the  open  air.  By  such 
facts  as  these,  some  economists  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  over-production  in  all  trades,  and  that  there  is  some 
danger  that  an  enterprising  people  will  produce  more  of  all  sorts  of 
goods  than  they  can  use ;  but  this  is  to  suppose  that  men  will  work 
without  an  object,  while,  in  fact,  they  only  produce  in  order  to  gratify 
their  wants,  and  will  soon  leave  off  producing  when  they  have  got  more 
than  enough.  Wheat  may  be  superabundant  for  a  single  year,  because 
fiirmers  cannot  tell  beforehand  how  great  the  product  of  their  labour 
will  be ;  but  if  they  find  that  for  two  or  three  years  running  they 
produce  more  wheat  than  is  required,  they  sow  less  of  that  grain  and 
more  of  something  else.  The  case  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  cited  by 
M.  Louis  Blanc  as  proving  that  England  was  suffering  from  over- 
production, and  as  showing  the  shifts  to  which  we  were  obliged  to 
resort  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  our  surplus  produce.  But  we  did 
not  send  our  goods  to  Buenos  Ayres  because  we  did  not  know  how  else 
to  get  rid  of  them ;  we  produced  them  in  order  to  send  them  there^ 
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becaoBe  we  thonght  that  wc  could  obtain  in  exchange  the  varioiu 
comforts  for  ourselves.  If  we  had  known  that  we  could  not  do  so,  we 
should  have  produced  at  home  the  things  which  we  wanted.  Since 
1806  our  wealth  has  increased  enormouslyy  and  we  are  still  as  fieur  as 
ever  from  being  able  to  produce  all  that  we  want.  M.  Louis  Blanc 
himself  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  poverty  which  prevaib  among 
the  lower  classes  in  France  and  England ;  and,  so  long  as  such  continues 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  our  having  produced  more  than  we 
want,  and  if  the  time  should  come  when  there  were  no  human  wants 
unsatisfied,  then  human  beings  would  cease  to  labour ;  and,  in  either 
case,  over-production  is  impossible.  Although  this  fallacy  has  been 
frequently  exposed,  it  is  perpetually  re-appearing  in  different  forms, 
among  which  may  be  here  specified  the  belief  that  our  colonies  are 
useful  because  they  provide  a  market  for  our  exports ;  as  if  we  had 
more  goods  on  hand  than  wc  knew  how  to  dispose  of,  and  were  obliged 
to  beg  other  countries  to  take  them  off  our  hands. 

If  wc  wish  to  know  which  is  the  richer  of  two  individuals  living  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  money 
which  each  possesses  or  can  command.  If  we  find  that  one  has  twice 
as  much  money  as  the  other,  we  may  safely  infer  that  he  can  procure  as 
much  material  wealth  as  the  other,  and  an  equal  quantity  in  addition. 
But  when  two  persons  live  in  different  countries,  or  at  different  periods, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  comparison,  because  the  same  amount  of 
money  would  exchange  for  different  amounts  of  other  things  in  India 
and  England,  or  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  and  the  present  time.  We 
could  ascertain  their  relative  powers  of  obtaining  any  one  commodity; 
but  if  one  commodity  is  cheap  in  the  one  case  and  dear  in  the  other,  and 
if  the  case  is  reversed  in  regard  to  some  other  commodity,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  test  by  which  to  decide  between  them.  If  we  wish  to  know 
whether  a  man  who  has  4,000  francs  a  year  and  lives  in  London  is  richer 
than  one  who  has  8,000  francs  a  year  at  Newcastle,  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  prices  of  numerous  articles  which  vary  in  opposite  directions. 
If  we  find  that  coals  are  cheaper  at  Newcastle,  but  that  London  is 
better  provided  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  silk  goods  and  of  jewellery, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  their  relative  advances.  We  can 
see  that  if  the  Londoner  went  to  Newcastle,  and  took  his  money 
with  him,  he  would  be  richer  than  the  other,  but  not  which  is  the 
richer  in  the  case  supposed.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  say  which 
is  the  richer  of  two  countries  such  as  France  and  England.  We  know 
which  has  the  larger  population,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  best  test 
which  we  can  adopt ;  but  we  ought  to  know,  in  addition,  the  quan« 
tity  of  wealth  possessed  by  each  individual     We  might  form  an 
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eBtimate  of  the  money  inoome  of  all  the  inhabitantfly  bnt  as  the  valtie  of 
gold  is  not  the  same  in  both  conntries,  this  would  not  tell  us  the  amount 
of  their  wealth.  The  agricultural  population  forms  in  France  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  than  it  does  in  England,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  France  has  a  smaller  surplus  to  dispose  of  after  supplying 
herself  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Much  of  the  agricultural  industry 
of  France  has^for  its  object  the  production  of  wine  for  exportation,  while 
in  England  we  export  doth  and  other  manu&ctures,  and  import  com 
and  wine  and  other  things  which  France  produces  for  herself,  while  she 
obtains  manu&ctured  articles  from  abroad.  Wealth  makes  more 
impression  on  the  eye  when  concentrated  in  large  towns,  but  there  may 
be  quite  as  much  dispersed  through  the  rural  districts  of  France  as  is 
collected  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Of  course,  a  greater 
density  of  population  is  attainable  in  a  manufacturing  than  in  an 
agricultural  country;  but  in  comparing  two  countries  we  must  look  to 
the  actual  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  to  the  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  their  extent.  The  amount  of  foreign  commerce  which 
a  country  possesses  is  but  an  imperfect  test  of  its  wealth.  The  commerce 
of  Bremen  is  made  to  appear  very  large,  because  Bremen  is  a  partially 
independent'  state,  and  whatever  it  buys  or  sells  in  the  adjoining  count]7 
is  reckoned  amongst  its  imports  and  exports,  while  no  statistics  record 
the  trade  between  Liverpool  and  the  rest  of  Lancashire.  When 
a  country  is  very  extensive,  and  contains,  like  the  United  States,  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  it  may  supply  by  internal  trade  many  wants 
which  smaller  countries  can  only  do  by  foreign  commerce,  which  may 
explain  why  the  protective  tariff  inflicts  so  little  injury  on  that  thriving 
country ;  for  it  in  no  way  restricts  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  different  states  of  the  Union.  As  the  commerce  of  America  is  made 
to  appear  smaller,  so  that  of  England  is  made  to  appear  larger  than  it  is, 
because  the  greater  facilities  for  warehousing  goods  which  are  afforded 
in  English  ports  induce  merchants  to  deposit  goods  in  our  warehouses 
which  are  not  intended  for  our  consumption,  but  are  merely  left  here 
until  a  favourable  opportunity  arrives  for  shipping  them  to  the 
Continent.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion;  but  for 
practical  purposes  our  best  course  is  to  obtain  a  comparison  between  the 
degrees  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  if  these  be 
equal  or  unknown,  to  assume  that  the  more  populous  country  is  the  more 
wealthy. 

In  order  to  produce  wealth  three  things  are  necessary.  There  must 
be  labourers  to  work,  food  to  maintain  them  while  working,  and 
materials  for  them  to  work  upon.  These  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
labour,  capital,  and  land. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  labonr  is  necessary,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  air,  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  attain  without  effort. 
Continaons  exertion  is  required  in  order  to  collect  wild  fruits  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  support  life,  or  to  catch  fish  in  the  sea,  or  wild  animals  in 
the  forest.  This  exertion  will  only  be  made  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
reward,  and  if  the  person  who  makes  it  does  so  in  order  to  supply  food 
for  others,  they  must  offer  him  a  reward  for  his  labour ;  or,  in  other 
words,  must  pay  him  wages. 

If  labour  is  undergone  for  some  other  object  than  procuring  food,  or 
if,  though  that  be  the  object,  it  is  carried  on  for  many  days  before  any 
food  is  procured,  it  is  necessary  that  either  the  labourers  themselyes,  or 
some  one  else,  should  save  up  a  stock  of  food  to  support  them  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  stock  is  called  capital,  and  the  person  who 
saves  it  receives  a  reward,  which  is  called  profit.  Under  the  third  head, 
of  land,  are  included  all  materials  and  natural  forces  which  are  placed  at 
the  service  of  man,  without  having  been  produced  by  him.  The  earth 
provides  us  with  forests,  from  which  we  can  obtain  timber  without  more 
labour  than  that  of  felling  trees ;  with  wild  animals,  which  we  have  only 
to  catch ;  and  with  soil,  which  will  multiply  six  or  twenty  fold  the  seed 
which  we  bury  in  it.  The  rivers  supply  us  with  motive-power,  which 
enables  us  to  work  our  mills  with  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  labour, 
and  they  greatly  facilitate  our  means  of  locomotion.  It  frequently 
happens  that  an  individual  has  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  earth, 
which  possesses  some  qualities  which  make  the  production  of  wealth 
more  easy  in  that  than  in  other  places.  When  this  is  the  case,  he 
receives  a  share  of  the  product,  which  is  called  rent. 

The  income  of  every  individual  is  either  rent,  wages,  or  profit,  unless 
it  be  derived  from  taxation ;  but  almost  all  taxes  are  derived  frt)m  one 
or  other  of  these  sources.  The  laws  of  the  distribution  of  rent,  wages, 
and  profit  will'be  discussed  in  the  second  book,  while  the  present  will  be 
occupied  with  remarks  on  labour,  capital,  and  land,  which  are  the 
elements  of  production. 


CHAPTER  n.— LABOUR 

PBODUCnYB    AND    UNPRODUOTIVB    LABOUBr—OONSTANOT— DIVISION   OF 

LABOUR— JCAOHINEBY — SCALE  OF  PRODUCTION — ^PBOGBESS  OF 

DCPBOYEMENT — ^FBEEDOM  OF  LABOUB. 

Thsbe  are  few  hmnan  wants  which  can  be  supplied  without  labour. 

There  are  some  substances  which  may  be  obtained  in  great  abundance 

by  the  simple  labour  of  collecting  them,  such  as  wild  fruits,  sticks,  and 

water,  but  there  are  others  which  require  that  more  labour  should  be 

bestowed  upon  them  before  they  become  fit  for  our  use.    Man  can 

create  nothing,  but  can  only  move  portions  of  matter  into  different  ^ 

positions,  in  which  they  become  more  useM  than  in  those  in  which  they 

are  found.    This  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Mill,  who  teUs  us 

that  man  simply  moves  the  axe  tlurough  the  tree,  and  the  force  of 

gravitation  makes  it  M  down;  that  he  moves  the  saw  through  the  wood, 

and  the  force  which  compels  a  soft  substance  to  give  way  before  a  hard 

one  makes  the  wood  split  into  planks;  that  he  moves  the  seed  into  the 

ground,  and  the  force  of  vegetation  makes  it  germinate.    Much  of  the 

labour  of  mankind  is  thus  constantly  employed  in  moving  substances  into 

such  positions  that  they  can  be  us^  as  human  food.    The  farmer  sows 

the  wheat,  and  the  forces  of  vegetation  make  it  yield  a  greater  quantity, 

which  is  removed  from  the  place  where  it  is  grown,  and  separated  from 

the  plant  to  which  it  was  attached.    It  is  then  taken  to  a  mill  to  be 

ground  into  flour,  then  the  flour  is  taken  to  the  bakery,  mixed  with 

water  and  other  substances,  and  made  into  bread;  and,  lastly,  the  bread  is 

taken  to  the  houses  of  those  who  are  to  eat  it.    The  whole  may  be 

considered  as  one  operation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  particles  of 

oxygen,  carbon,  &c.,  in  a  place  where  they  can  be  used  to  satisfy  hunger, 

and  it  is  futile  to  enquire  which  part  of  it  is  the  most  usefnl.    The 

sowing  is  of  no  use  without  the  reaping,  nor  the  reaping  without  the 

threshing,  nor  the  threshing  without  the  grinding,  nor  the  grinding 

without  the  baking,  nor    the  baking   without  the  delivery  to    the 

consumers.    But  there  has  always  existed  a  prejudice  against  retail 

dealers,  which  regards  their  labour  as  useless,  because  they  add  no 

additional  quality  to  the  things  which  they  receive  before  they  again 

part  with  them.    This  prejudice  appears  in  Aristotle  in  the  somewhat 

curious  form  of  the  proposition  that  retail  dealers  desire,  not  material 

wealth,  but  money;  and  a  desire  for  money  being  insatiable,  and  not  like 
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the  desire  of  wealthy  limited  by  our  capacity  for  enjoyment,  retail  dealers 
can  never  be  aatisfied^  and  are  not  labouring  for  a  proper  object.  In 
a  different  form  it  appears  in  Mill's  remarks  on  co-operatiye  sodetieB. 
Although  he  says  in  one  place  that  the  labour  of  the  carrier  is  nsefiil, 
because  he  confers  upon  goods  the  quality  of  being  in  the  place  where 
they  are-  wanted,  yet  he  subsequently  speaks  of  producers  as  being  more 
useful  than  distributors.  '^Distributors/'  he  says,  ''differ  firomprodnoere 
in  this,  that  when  producers  increase,  even  though  in  any  given  depart* 
ment  of  industry  they  may  be  too  numerous,  they  actually  produce  more, 
but  the  multiplication  of  distributors  does  not  make  more  distributions 
to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  be  distributed ;  it  does  but  divide  the  same 
work  among  a  greater  number  of  persons,  seldom  even  cheapening  the 
process."*  Now,  in  what  does  the  difference  consist  ?  If  producers  are 
too  numerous  in  any  trade,  some  goods  must  be  produced  which  are  not 
required,  and  this  cannot  be  considered  as  an  advantage,  though  it  may 
be  called  an  increase  of  wealth.  If  distributors  are  too  numerous,  some 
goods  will  be  distributed  which  are  not  required,  and  this  is  no 
advantage  either. 

How  is  it  better  that  com,  which  nobody  wants,  should  be  placed  in 
a  stack  than  that  it  should  be  stored  up  in  a  comdealer's  warehouse  ? 
If  when  producers  are  spoken  of  as  being  too  numerous,  it  is  meant  that 
there  are  a  large  number  employed  in  doing  what  could  be  done  by 
a  smaller  number,  then  their  case  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  distributors, 
and  a  better  organisation  of  industry  would  have  the  same  advantage  in 
both  cases.  Every  now  and  then  some  new  scheme  is  devised  for  saving 
the  expense  of  the  tradesman's  profit,  but  when  the  excitement  has 
cooled  down,  people  find  that  they  can  only  dispense  with  the  tradesman's 
labour  on  the  condition  of  peiforming  more  labour  themselves,  or  of 
suffering  some  other  inconvenience.  In  the  few  instances  in  which 
co-operative  societies  sell  things  cheaper  than  private  tradesmen,  it  will 
be  found  they  require  their  customers  to  cany  the  goods  home,  or  they 
refuse  to  give  credit  or  to  call  for  orders.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  slightest  probability  that  they  will  ever  supplant  private  shops, 
because  there  wiU  always  be  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  rather 
submit  to  a  slight  increase  of  price  than  to  ah  increase  of  trouble. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  Political  Economy  to  decide  what  kinds  of 
labour  are  useful,  and  what  useless.  There  is  no  labour,  from  that  of 
writing  a  poem  to  that  of  working  a  treadmill,  whidi  does  not  afford 
gratification,  either  to  the  person  who  performs  it,  or  to  the  person  who 
causes  it  to  be  performed.    But  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 

*  Polity  Boon.  IV.  7, 6.    Vol.  U.,  p.  872»   6th  BdHknu 
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as  to  which  kinds  of  labour  ought  to  be  called  prodactiye,  and  which 
onprodactiYe.  The  question  is  not  one  of  much  importance,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  words  would  be  best 
ezpreased  by  applying  the  term  productive  to  all  labour  which  is 
employed  in  producing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  we  thus  regard  the  farmers,  butchers,  bakers,  etc.,  as  supporting 
the  whple  population,  it  may  enable  us  to  understand  how  they  can  bear 
the  severe  burthens  of  a  war  or  large  (Government  expenditure.  We  may 
regard  them  as  producing  enough  to  support  themselves  and  a  large 
number  of  landlords,  literary  men,  doctors,  and  artizans  engaged  in 
mianu&cturing  articles  of  luxury.  When  a  war  breaks  out,  they  have  to 
support  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  and  many  of  the  artizans  who  were 
employed  in  producing  articles  of  luxury,  but  are  now  employed  in 
making  guns  and  other  weapons.  When  a  large  (Government  estab- 
lishment is  kept  up,  the  productive  classes  have  to  support  a  large 
number  of  olerks,  instead  of  supporting  others  engaged  in  some  occu- 
pation not  directly  connected  with  the  supply  of  food.  Thus,  when 
France  was  invaded  in  1870,  the  productive  labourers  were  obliged 
to  support  the  French  armies,  amounting  to  a  million  men,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  German  armies  as  well.  But  they  escaped  the  burthen 
of  supporting  a  number  of  landlords,  stockholders,  journalists,  and  other 
persons,  who  fled  to  foreign  countries,  and  many  of  those  who  served 
in  the  army  during  those  fearfid  months  had  been  previously  supported 
while  pursuing  some  peaceftd  occupation,  or  none  at  all.  This  may 
explain  how  the  people  were  able  to  bear  their  burthens,  which,  even 
after  these  deductions  had  been  made,  were  still  very  great.  Though  the 
burthen  of  the  productive  classes  was  not  so  heavy  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed,  the  unproductive  classes  were  exposed  to  terrible 
privations  by  the  stoppage  of  dividends  on  shares  in  public  companies, 
by  delays  in  the  payment  of  rent,  by  the  destruction  of  their  chateaux, 
etc.  We  may  justly  speak  of  a  large  staff  of  Government  officials  as  a 
burthen  to  a  country;  but  it  will  be  weU  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if  there 
were  no  Government  at  all,  the  productive  classes  would  still  have  to 
support  a  large  number  of  unproductive  consumers,  and  that  the  change 
£rom  the  country  gentleman  to  Government  clerks  is  rather  one  of  form 
than  of  substance. 

There  are  striking  differences  between  the  efficiency  of  labour  in 
different  countries.  These  are  due  to  differences  in  two  circumstances, 
viz.,  the  constancy  and  the  knowledge  with  which  it  is  applied.  In  the 
matter  of  constancy  English  workmen  enjoy  an  honourable  pre-eminence. 
The  late  Mr.  B.  Jones  tells  us  that  fhe  labour  of  two  Englishmen  was 
considered  equal  to  that  of  six  Bussians,  or  four  Irishmen.  He  accounted 
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for  this  bj  Baying  that  EngliBhmen  had  to  work  tmder  a  master,  who 
insisted  on  their  working  continuouslj;  bnt  this  is  a  yery  unsatis- 
ihctory  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  the  superiority  of  Englishmen 
to  Bussians  is  quite  as  marked  in  those  occupations  in  which  the 
latter  have  to  Work  under  a  master,  as  in  those  in  which  they  work 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Longe  mentions  that  he  has  heard  the  owner  of  a 
large  factory  in  Bussia  say,  that  he  would  rather  employ  one  English 
mechanic,  at  much  higher  wages,  than  seven  Bussians.  In  the  seoond 
place,  there  is  no  reason  why  men  should  work  harder  for  a  master  than 
for  themselves.  If  it  were  so,  the  most  efficient  labour  would  be  that  of 
the  slave,  which  is  known  to  be  the  least  so.  Although  the  slave  can  be 
made  to  work  for  a  great  length  of  time,  he  cannot  be  made  to  do  so 
when  the  overseer's  eye  is  not  on  him;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  of  prison,  workhouse,  and  even  hired  labour.  The  most 
powerful  motive  for  industry  is  not  the  fear  of  dismissal,  but  the  hope 
of  remuneration;  and  while  hired  workmen  strike  for  a  reduction  of 
hours  to  ten  or  nine  a  day,  independent  workmen  will  work  for  twelve 
or  thirteen.  Employers  can  only  obtain  the  customary  amount  of  work 
from  their  men ;  and  Bussian  capitalists  would  be  as  powerless  to  obtain 
more  as  English  employers  would  be  to  prevent  drunkenness  among  theur 
men,  even  if  custom  and  education  did  not  teach  them  to  regard  the 
ordinary  amount  of  work  done  as  the  natural  one.  The  differenoe  must 
be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  Irish  and  Bussians  had  not  yet  imbibed  a  taste  for  many  comforts 
which  the  Englishman  regards  as  indispensable,  and  that  they  will  not 
work  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  which  they  ah*eady 
feel;  but  they  will,  in  time,  acquire  fresh  tastes,  and  will  then  work  long 
enough  to  earn  the  means  of  gratifying  them.  In  an  uncivilised  country, 
men  have  few  wants  so  imperative  as  to  overcome  their  aversion  to 
labour.  As  new  methods  are  discovered  of  making  their  labour  more 
productive,  they  become  acquainted  with  new  articles  which  create  new 
wants,  and  they  work  harder  in  order  to  satisfy  them;  as  production  is 
still  further  improved,  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy  their  wants  with  less 
labour,  and  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  they  choose  rather 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  than  to  acquire  fresh  luxuries. 

Wakefield  supposed  that  in  a  colony  men  could  not  be  induced,  with- 
out some  form  of  compulsion,  to  labour  with  the  constancy  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  or  other  great  public  work,  because  if  left 
to  themselves  they  would  frequently  leave  their  employment  in  order  to 
begin  farming  on  their  own  account. 

He  defined  a  colony  as  a  country  receiving  emigrants,  and  expressly 
nduded  the  United  States  in  the  category.    He  had  no  difficulty  in 
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showing  that  slaverj  existed  in  many  oolonies^  and  that  in  others  its 
place  was  supplied  by  convict  labour^  and  other  forms  of  compulsion. 

But  there  was  one  &ct  which  was  fatal  to  his  theory,  viz.,  that  great 
public  works  were  executed  in  the  northern  United  States  without  com- 
pulsion in  any  form.  Instead,  however,  of  abandoning  his  theory,  he' 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  logical  conclusion  by  saying  that  these  works 
were  executed  by  negroes  and  Irishmen,  and  that  "  The  freed  negroes 
and  their  descendants  of  some  of  the  States  of  North  America,  which 
either  never  permitted  or  have  abolished  slavery,  are  virtually  a  sort  of 
slaves,  by  means  of  their  extreme  degradation  in  the  midst  of  the  whites, 
and  the  hordes  of  Irish  pauper  emigrants  who  pour  into  North  America, 
British  and  American,  are  in  a  considerable  proportion,  virtually  slaves, 
by  means  of  their  servile,  lazy,  reckless  habit  of  mind,  and  their  degra- 
dation in  the  midst  of  the  energetic,  accumulating,  prideful,  domi- 
neering Anglo-Saxon  race."  •  It  seems  to  have  been  Wakefield's  opinion 
that  the  most  profitable  employment  for  colonists  was  that  of  working 
under  a  capitalist  in  the  construction  of  a  great  public  work,  but  that 
they  were  perverse  enough  to  think  that  they  could  do  better  by  setting 
up  as  fiumers  on  their  own  account.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so,  he  proposed  to  charge  such  a  price  for  waste  land  as  would 
prevent  labourers  from  obtaining  any  until  others  had  come  to  take  their 
places  in  their  former  employment.  In  order  to  justify  this  obstruction 
to  the  natural  course  of  things,  he  said  that  it  was  the  only  alternative 
to  slavery,  and  as  he  found  that  these  works  were  executed  in  America 
by  free  labourers,  he  said  that  they  were  virtually  slaves.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  these  works  could  not  be  undertaken  without  some  restriction 
being  imposed  on  the  free  choice  of  the  labourers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken  at  all,  and  if  these  consider  that  agriculture  is  more  profit- 
able, this  is  BuflBcient  proof  that  it  is  so,  and  the  railway  or  other  work 
in  question  ought  ta  be  laid  aside  until  its  promoters  are  able  to  give 
such  a  rate  of  wages  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  as  many  labourers  as 
they  require.  It  is  this  preference  of  hired  to  independent  labour  which 
forms  the  basis  of  that  strange  collection  of  fallacies  which  has  been 
called,  as  if  in  irony,  the  Wakefield  System. 

The  principal  agencies  in  the  improvement  of  production  are  the 
division  of  labour  and  the  discovery  of  new  means  of  utilising  the  forces 
of  nature.  When  many  persons  are  employed  in  producing  articles 
which  have  to  undergo  many  different  processes  before  they  are  com- 
pleted, it  at  once  occurs  to  them  that  they  can  save  time  by  confining 
one  person,  or  set  of  persons,  to  each  process.    Examples  of  this  diviaon 

*  View  of  the  Art  of  Ck>loniBation,  by  E.  G.  Wakefield.    1849.    p.  175. 
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of  labour  are  ftirniflhed  by  every  manufactory,  and,  indeed,  by  every 
place  in  which  large  numbers  are  employed.  Take,  for  instance,  tiie 
mint.  One  set  of  men  are  employed  in  melting  the  metal,  and  pouring 
it  into  the  moulds.  In  another  room  other  men  take  the  bars  formed  in 
the  moulds,  and  place  them  between  rollers,  which  compress  them  nntQ 
they  are  reduced  to  the  required  thickness.  In  another  room  dicnlar 
pieces,  called  ''blanks,"  are  punched  out  of  the  now  thin  strips  of  metal; 
and,  in  another,  the  blanks  are  annealed  or  softened,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  an  impression.  They  are  stamped  in  another  room,  where 
they  become  complete  coins,  and  they  are  then  taken  to  another  room  to 
be  weighed,  and  all  that  are  above  or  below  the  right  weight  are  agam 
melted  down.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  assigning  each  process  to  one  sei 
of  workers  much  time  is  saved  which  woidd  otherwise  be  spent  in  walk- 
ing from  one  room  to  another,  and  in  changing  their  tools.  Adam  Smith 
supposed  that  men  who  have  to  change  frequently  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another  are  apt  to  contract  a  habit  of  loitering,  but  the  examples  of 
gardeners  and  cooks  are  sufScient  to  prevent  us  from  attaching  any 
weight  to  this  argument,  and  even  without  this,  the  advantage  of  division 
of  labour  in  saving  time  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  always  adopted  when- 
ever many  persons  have  to  work  together,  either  in  their  professional 
occupation  or  for  temporary  purposes  of  pleasure  or  necessity.  When  the 
division  of  labour  has  continued  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  employ- 
ment, another  advantage  presents  itself,  viz.,  the  increase  of  skill  which 
results  from  the  confinement  of  each  person  to  one  occupation.  Each 
operation  makes  a  demand  on  some  particular  muscles,  or  on  one  par- 
ticular sense,  and  these  are  by  constant  practice  so  much  improved,  that 
the  workman  can  do,  with  very  little  effort,  many  times  as  much  work 
as  the  novice  can  by  the  greatest  exertion. 

The  strength  of  a  blacksmith's  arm,  the  rapidity  with  which  an 
accountant  adds  up  several  rows  of  figures — the  ease  with  which  a  porter 
carries  a  weight  which  an  ordinary  man  can  hardly  lift — are  instances 
which  will  occur  to  every  one.  As  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth 
by  the  least  possible  labour,  a  system  which  so  largely  increases  the 
power  of  production  by  enabling  each  individual  to  produce  more,  is 
sure  to  be  maintained  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  article  is 
required  to  make  it  worth  while  for  many  persons  to  devote  themselves  to 
its  production. 

These  two  advantages,  the  saving  of  tune  and  the  increase  of  skill, 
were  both  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith.  The  late  Mr.  Babbage*  has 
pointed  out  another  advantage,  that  it  enables  us  to  procure  the  whole 

«  See  his  <'lcoiMmy  of  ICaohinery  and  Hanu&otares,"  chap.  19. 
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benefit  of  each  person's  skill,  whether  natural  or  acquired.  There  are 
some  processes  which  are  so  simple  that  children  are  employed  to  perform 
them,  while  there  are  others  in  which  great  skill  is  required.  This  is 
particolarly  the  case  in  the  final  stages  of  production,  where  error  may 
lead  to  spoiling  of  the  article,  and  thus  ren^jsr  useless  all  the  work 
previously  done. 

If  ibe  com  be  not  reaped  before  it  is  spoiled,  all  the  labour  bestowed 
on  ploughing  and  sowing  is  thrown  away ;  if  the  coin  be  not  correctly 
stamped,  all  the  labour  of  melting,  rolling,  and  punching  has  been  wasted. 

Babbage  considered  that  this  was  the  most  important  advantage  of 
the  division  of  labour,  that  it  enabled  those  who  have  sufScient  skill 
to  perform  the  most  delicate  operations  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
them,  and  to  leave  the  more  simple  work  to  those  who  are  fit  for 
nothing  else. 

He  grounded  this  opinion  on  the  different  rates  of  wages  which  are 
paid  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers,  and  I  cannot  discuss  it  fully  until 
I  have  explained  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  I  can 
only  say  here,  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  an  error,  which 
caosed  him  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  but  I  do  not  question  its  truth* 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  differences  of  skill  are  natural  or 
acquired.  It  is  certain  that  long  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  any  art,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual.  An  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  was  formerly  thought  necessary  to  qualify  a 
mechanic  for  becoming  a  master,  and  setting  up  a  business  of  his  own. 
Those  who  have  attained  distinction  as  debaters  in  Parliament  have,  in 
almost  all  cases,  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  feelings  of 
the  assembly  they  addressed  by  constantly  taking  part  in  the  debates. 
Fox  said  that  during  a  whole  session  he  spoke  every  night  but  one,  and 
only  r^retted  that  he  had  not  spoken  on  that  night  also.  In  order  to 
make  a  scientific  discovery  a  man  must  study  the  works  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him,  and  every  artist  must  execute  numerous  sketches 
before  he  can  produce  a  great  painting.  But  after  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  different  amount  of  practice,  there  still  remain 
differences  between  individuals  which,  as  we  cannot  account  for  them, 
we  call  natural  or  innate.  There  are  persons  who  think  that  genius  is 
only  the  capacity  for  taking  trouble ;  but  even  so,  some  persons  appear  to 
possess  this  capacity  in  a  greater  degree  than  others.  There  are  some 
trades  which  ahnost  anybody  can  learn,  but  two  men  who  spent  equal 
time  in  learning  are  not  able  to  do  their  work  with  equal  neatness  or 
rapidity.  Many  men.  can  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  science  to 
qualify  them  for  a  professorship,  but  not  all  of  these  are  able  to  make 
importent  discoveries.    As  soon  as  a  division  of  labour  commence,  it  \a 
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perceived  that  some  do  their  work  better  than  others,  and  that  labour 
Avill  be  saved  if  each  sticks  to  that  which  he  does  best,  and  if  those 
who  fail  in  one  branch  try  another,  until  they  find  one  that  suits  thenu 
Thus,  those  who  show  a  greater  aptitude  for  one  sort  of  work  acquire 
by  practice  a  still  greater  superiority,  and  those  who  do  not  practise  it 
become  less  and  less  capable  of  performing  it,  and  the  process  which 
Mr.  Darwin  has  so  happily  termed  natural  selection,  preserves  and 
exaggerates  the  slight  differences  which  are  all  that  at  first  manifest 
themselves.  In  every  village  we  may  find  a  butcher,  a  baker,  a  black- 
smith, and  the  shop.  If  a  village  increases  in  size,  the  shop  is  required 
to  furnish  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  and  for  some  time  the  shopman 
manages  to  increase  his  store  in  proportion,  but  after  a  time  it  oocors 
to  some  one  to  set  up  another  shop,  and  sell,  perhaps,  only  grocery. 

Those  who  live  nearest  to  the  new  shop  find  it  more  convenient  to  go 
there  than  to  the  old  one,  and  the  grocer,  by  concentrating  his  whole 
attention  on  the  subject,  is  able  to  sell  better  tea  and  sugar,  etc.,  than 
the  other  tradesman  who  has  so  many  things  to  attend  to,  and  gradually 
draws  to  himself  that  portion  of  the  business.  The  same  process  is 
repeated;  one  man  setting  up  as  a  cheesemonger,  another  as  a  draper, 
and  so  on,  until  the  bare  list  of  trades  in  the  '^Londoii  Post  Office 
Directory"  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  fill  a  volume.  The  advantages 
of  divisions  of  labour  are  extremely  great,  and  the  progress  of  society  is 
marked  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried ;  but  it  also  possesses 
some  disadvantages.  In  some  trades  continued  application  is  apt  to 
bring  on  some  peculiar  disease,  which  might  never  attack  a  person  who 
only  worked  at  it  occasionally.  The  fork-grinders  of  Sheffield  are  said, 
on  an  average,  not  to  attain  a  greater  age  than  thirty  years;  and  many 
other  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  steel  are  extremely 
dangerous. 

There  is  another  more  general  objection  to  the  division  of  labour : 
that  it  renders  every  class  of  society  more  or  less  dependent  on  every 
other,  and  that  an  injury  to  any  one  part  is  felt  by  the  whole.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  the  organic  world.  As  a  polyp  may  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
every  piece  become  a  perfect  animal,  while,  with  a  man,  the  loss  of  a 
hand  impairs  the  power  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  loss  of  a  head  destroys 
life,  so  a  tribe  of  Ked  Indians  may  be  exterminated  without  any  other 
tribe  feeling  the  effect  of  it ;  while  a  disaster  in  any  part  of  England 
is  felt  by  the  whole  country,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  spreads  misery  into 
every  comer  of  France. 

Adam  Smith  attributed  another  advantage  to  th^  division  of  labour : 
that  it  led  to  the  invention  of  numerous  machines.  He  thought  that  a 
man  whose  whole  attention  was  concentrated  in  one  prooess  would  be 
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more  likely  to  discover  a  better  mode  of  performing  it  than  if  he  had 
seyeral  to  attend  to.  Certainly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  machine  is 
invented  by  a  man  engaged  in  that  very  work  which  it  is  designed  to 
abridge.  Thus  Mr.  Pilcher,  the  head  officer  of  the  weighing-room  in 
the  British  Mint,  invented  a  file  for  reducing  heavy  blanks  to  the  proper 
weight;  and  he  also  efifected  an  improvement  in  Cotton's  weighing 
machine  which  enabled  it  to  separate  those  which  were  the  proper 
weight  from  those  which  were  too  heavy,  as  well  as  from  those  which 
were  too  light.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  those  who  are 
confined  to  one  operation  are  more  apt  to  discover  improvements  than 
those  who  perform  a  great  variety  of  operations.  Adam  Smith,  indeed^ 
says  many  machines  are  invented  by  '' philosophers,  or  men  of  specu- 
lation," and,  in  admitting  this,  he  abandons  his  own  ground.  Agriculture 
does  not  admit  of  much  division  of  labour,  because  ifs  different  pro- 
cesses must  be  performed  at  different  times,  and  yet  a  great  number  of 
tools  have  been  invented  to  assist  the  labours  of  the  farmer.  The  spade, 
the  sickle,  and  the  plough  were  invented  in  ages  so  remote  that  no  record 
has  been  preserved  of  their  first  introduction,  and  in  our  own  time 
the  plough  has  received  some  improvement,  and  machines  have  been 
invented  for  ploughing,  reaping,  and  threshing  by  the  aid  of  steam 
power.  The  cause  of  the  invention  of  machines  is  the  desire  so 
universally  felt  to  save  labour,  which  is  quite  as  much  felt  in  those 
employments  where  a  man  has  to  perform  several  operations  as  where  he 
has  to  attend  to  only  one.  A  carpenter  has  to  make  many  different 
things,  and  we  all  know  the  number  of  tools  which  his  basket  contains, 
every  one  of  which  has  been  invented  in  order  to  save  trouble  in  one  or 
other  department  of  his  work. 

Farmers  are  constantly  at  work  introducing  improvements,  but  the 
nature  of  their  employment  requires  that  they  should  be  widely 
dispersed,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  long  a  time  is  required  before 
new  processes  can  come  into  general  use.  Another  reason  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  few  who  are  the  first  to  adopt  a  new  method  to  raise 
sufficient  produce  to  beat  all  the  others  out  of  the  market,  because  to  do 
BO  would  require  them  to  cultivate  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  which 
they  are  unable  to  procure,  and  even  if  they  could,  they  would  be  unable 
properly  to  superintend  its  cultivation.  In  manufacturing  industry  the 
case  is  different,  for  a  factory  can  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  he  who 
introduces  a  new  process  can  make  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  article 
in  question  as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  his 
competitors,  unless  they  follow  his  example. 

Babble,  in  the  work  before  referred  to,  has  given  copious  illustrations 
of  the  advantages  which  are  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  invention 
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of  machines.  They  enable  one  man  to  do  what,  without  them,  woidd 
require  the  labour  of  hundreds.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  enables 
one  or  two  men  to  blast  a  rock  in  a  day,  which  it  would  take  many  men 
a  long  time  to  remove  by  breaking  it  away;  and  even  taking 'into 
account  the  labour  expended  in  making  the  gUQpowder,  there  is  still  a 
oonsiderable  saving.  Monkeys  have  been  known  to  throw  ooooa-nuts 
and  other  hard  fruit  at  men  who  approached  them ;  one  monkey  has 
been  seen  to  hold  a  snake  with  one  paw,  and  with  the  other  take 
a  stone  and  batter  the  reptile's  head  with  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  men  had  no  other  weapons  than  stones;  but  at  length  some 
one  discovered  that  by  rubbing  two  stones  together  they  could  be 
furnished  with  an  edge  which  would  render  them  more  usefhl,  either 
as  missiles  or  for  the  purpose  of  striking.  As  continued  practice 
brought  greater  dexterity,  it  became  possible  to  make  and  use  superior 
weapons. 

After  a  time  it  was  discovered  that  a  stone  could  be  thrown  with 
greater  force  if  it  were  placed  in  a  sling,  and  whirled  round  before  it 
was  discharged.  Then  the  cross-bow  was  invented,  which  enabled  a 
weak  man  to  send  a  bolt  as  far  as  a  strong  one;  and  after  this,  the  next 
step  was  to  introduce  the  expansive  force  of  gas  to  do  what  had  been 
done  by  the  tension  of  wood  and  string.  This  was  accomplished  in  the 
invention  of  the  musket,  and  it  had  by  that  time  been  found  more  con- 
venient to  use  lead  than  stones;  and  from  the  time  of  their  invention  to 
the  present  day,  the  gun  and  the  bullet  have  been  receiving  constant 
improvements,  and  are  doubtless  destined  to  receive  many  more. 
Machines  are  also  very  useftil  in  enabling  a  great  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  short  time  which  would  not  be  worth  doing  at  all  if  it  could 
not  be  done  quickly. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Peruvians  contrived  to  move  enormous 
stones  from  the  quarry  to  the  place  where  a  temple  or  a  palace  was 
building,  but  it  occupied  the  labour  of  two  thousand  men  for  three 
years  to  move  a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  complete  the  building  in  a 
single  year,  it  could  not  have  been  done ;  but  in  our  day  cranes,  rollers, 
and  steam  engines  would  enable  us  to  do  in  a  week  what  they  required 
years  to  accomplish.  Another  advantage  of  machinery  is  that  it  enables 
us  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  articles  produced.  Of  this  an  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  art  of  printing.  It  is  impossible  that  copyists  should 
avoid  all  mistakes  in  copying  a  manuscript,  and,  consequently,  when  a 
book  has  been  frequently  copied  by  hand,  the  manuscripts  are  found  to 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  original  and  from  one  another.  These 
differences  are  well  known  to  occur  in  copies  of  the  works  of  classical 
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aathoTBy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  and,  indeed,  of  all  books 
which  were  widely  read  before  the  invention  of  printing. 

In  printing,  these  variations  are  avoided,  if  only  proper  care  be  taken. 
Instead  of  a  pen,  types  are  used  made  in  the  shape  of  the  different  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  with  these  the  whole  work  is  spelt  oat.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  types  are  inked,  and  are  pressed  upon  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  sheets  of  paper  in  succession.  By  this  means  every  sheet - 
receives  exactly  the  same  impression,  and  whatever  errors  there  are 
must  have  heen  introduced  when  the  types  were  '^  composed,"  that  is, 
arranged  in  their  order,  and  must  be  shared  by  all  copies  alike.  Many 
such  errors  may  occur,  and  frequently  do  so,  especially  in  newspapers 
and  other  prints  which  have  to  be  completed  in  great  haste.  The 
difficulty  of  settling  the  true  text  of  Shakespere  shows  how  many  errors 
may  creep  in  where  no  care  is  taken .  either  to  make  the  first  edition  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  author*s  manuscript,  or  to  make  the  later  editions 
agree  with  the  first ;  but  all  the  copies  of  the  first  foUo  are  exactly  alike, 
and  the  various  readings  are  nothing  to  what  they  would  be  if  Shake- 
spere's  plays  had  only  come  down  to  us  in  manuscript.  Machines  also 
enable  us  to  do  many  things  which  we  could  not  do  at  all  without  them. 
Without  ships  we  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  without  telescopes 
we  could  never  have  discovered  many  thousands  of  stars  which  are  now 
known  to  us. 

In  order  that  division  of  labour  may  be  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
it  is  necessary  that  production  should  take  place  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  producers  should  be  brought  together  in  large 
numbers  in  a  single  workshop,  but  only  that  the  number  of  articles 
made  should  be  so  large  that  one  man  can  find  occupation  for  his  whole 
time  in  performing  a  single  process.  The  business  of  watch-making  is 
divided  among  more  than  a  hundred  different  trades,  but  those  who 
work  at  them  are  not  brought  together  in  large  factories,  but  work  at 
their  own  homes,  and  even  in  the  country.  The  astonishing  cheapness 
of  the  German  toys  which  are  sold  in  London  is  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  is  obtained  for  but  a  trifle 
more  than  the  cost  of  felling  the  trees,  but  also  to  the  extreme  division 
of  labour  which  is  practised  by  those  who  carve  and  paint  them ;  but 
they  live,  not  in  large  towns,  but  in  the  forest  where  the  trees  are 
found.  The  wants  of  a  village  are  so  few,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  one  man  to  find  constant  occupation  by  selling  drapery  alone,  or 
grocery  alone,  and  if  several  persons  set  up  as  drapers,  grocers,  cheese- 
mongers, etc.,  the  result  would  be  a  great  waste  of  labour,  because  several 
persons  would  be  employed  in  doing  what  could  be  done  by  one,  and 
they  would  be  wasting  much  time  which  might  be  spent  in  producing 
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Bomething  iiBefaL  Nor  would  they  gain  the  chief  advantage  of  diyisi<« 
of  labour,  that  of  increased  dexterity,  for  this  result  is  only  obtained  by 
constant  practice,  which  is  wanting  in  the  case  supposed*  This  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  conyenienoes  of  life  can  be  obtained  so  much 
more  easily  in  a  Iwge  town  than  in  a  small  village ;  but  the  town  also 
has  the  advantage  of  making  it  profitable  to  employ  more  machinery.' 
The  expense  of  making  a  machine  of  any  great  power  or  complexity  is 
always  considerable,  and  its  superiority  to  unassisted  labour  only  mani- 
fests itself  when,  and  in  proportion  as^  a  large  number  of  articles  are 
produced.  It  requires  less  labour  to  write  out  a  copy  of  a  book  than  to 
set  up  the  types  for  printing  it,  and  very  much  less  than  to  make  a 
printing-press.  When,  therefore,  but  one  copy  is  required,  it  is  found 
to  answer  better  to  have  it  in  manuscript ;  but  as  the  number  increases, 
the  cost  of  printing  eaeh  one  diminishes,  because  when  the  types  have 
once  been  composed,  the  labour  of  stamping  successive  sheets  is  very 
small  in  comparison,  and  much  smaller  than  that  of  writing  out  fresh 
copies.  It  is  well  known  how  the  success  of  a  newspaper  depends  upon 
its  circulation,  and  how  large  an  outlay  must  be  incurred  on  first  starting 
one,  before  it  has  attracted  sufficient  popularity  to  enable  it  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  printing.  A  higher  price  is  always  charged  for  new  novels 
than  for  those  which  have  acquired  a  great  reputation,  because  the 
publishers  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  extent  of  the  sale,  and  wish  to 
secure  themselves  against  loss  by  charging  so  much  that  the  sale  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  edition  will  bring  in  enough  to  pay  all  expenses. 

When  a  work  has  become  so  popular  that  a  large  sale  may  be  confidently 
anticipated,  the  publishers  can  divide  the  expenses  among  the  whole 
number  printed,  and  therefore  reduce  the  price.  If  a  copyright  treaty 
were  concluded  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  cost  of  books 
in  both  countries,  because  both  would  be  supplied  from  the  same  printing 
house,  and  the  labour  of  composing  the  type  would  be  gone  through  once 
instead  of  twice,  and  this  saving  of  labour  would  be  still  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  works  which  were  furnished  with  costly  engravings.  The 
same  principle  may  be  illustrated  in  any  department  of  industry.  For 
several  centuries  our  coins  were  struck  by  hand,  one  man  holding  the 
metal  between  the  dies,  while  another  struck  the  upper  die  with  a  hammer 
two  or  three  times  until  satisfactory  impressions  were  obtained. 

Now  a  machine  is  employed  which  places  the  blanks  in  one  die  and 
brings  the  other  down  upon  it  with  a  force  of  84,000  kilogrammes, 
which  produces  the  impression  at  a  single  blow.  It  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  use  this  machine  unless  a  very  large  number  of  coins  were  made 
in  a  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  method  employed  by  false  ooiners 
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does  not  differ  nmdi  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  mint.  Whether  a 
lau^  or  small  scale  of  production  is  preferable  in  any  one  trade  at  a  given 
time  and  place,  is  always  ascertained,  where  fi'ee  competition  is  allowed, 
by  the  simple  test  of  experiment,  for  if  both  methods  are  tried,  that 
which  is  the  better  will  prove  itself  to  be  such  by  enabling  those  who 
practise  it  to  undersell  the  others.  As  a  large  market  is  required  in  order 
to  render  possible  production  on  a  large  scale,  it  follows  that  small 
producers  can  always  hold  their'ground  when  the  market  is  but  small. 
Some  persons  have  a  vague  idea  that  great  capitalists  will  in  time  swallow 
up  all  the  small  ones,  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  such  a  notion  than 
for  a  belief  that  the  whole  world  will,  in  time,  be  absorbed  in  one  town. 
A  railway  is  only  an  advantage  when  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
traffic  along  the  same  route,  and  can  never  supersede  the  use  of  horses 
for  conveying  goods  for  short  distances.  When  railways  were  first  intro- 
duced, some  people  imagined  that  we  should  not  want  horses  any  more, 
but  though  they  have  superseded  stage  coaches  wherever  they  have  been 
introduced,  they  have  greatly  increased  the  quantity  of  goods  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  a  great  number  of  horses 
are  employed  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  railway  stations  and  from  the 
stations  to  the  houses  where  they  are  wanted.  A  railway  requires  high- 
roads and  bye-roads  to  feed  it,  just  as  a  town  requires  farms  and  villages 
to  feed  it,  a  fact  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the  promoters  of  railways 
in  Brazil  and  other  backward  countries,  who  have  discovered  by  painM 
experience  that  there  was  not  enough  traffic  in  the  country  to  furnish 
employment  for  them.  Steamers  in  the  same  way  can  only  be  employed 
where  the  traffic  is  considerable,  and  sailing  vessels  are  still  employed  in 
the  less  important  branches  of  maritime  trade,  and  rowing  boats  are  still 
found  most  convenient  where  only  a  few  individuals  desire  to  make  a 
short  journey.  There  is  still  less  ground  for  supposing  that  large  shops 
will  ever  supersede  small  ones,  for  the  very  nature  of  distribution 
requires  that  the  distributors  should  be  widely  dispersed,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  greater  the  size  of  the  shop,  the  greater  must  be  the  area  which 
it  supplies,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the  customers  who  have  to  come  to 
it.  Shops,  moreover,  do  not  admit  of  much  di\ision  of  labour,  and  the 
only  advantages  of  a  large  over  a  small  one  arc  that  the  men  may  be 
more  fiiUy  occupied,  and  that  large  purchases  can  be  effected  ^vith  very 
little  more  labour  than  small  ones,  and  thus  a  greater  profit  may  be  realised 
when  the  goods  are  sold  again.  The  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  superintend  a  large  shop,  and  a  number  of  shop-walkers  have 
to  be  employed  to  see  that  the  others  do  their  work  properly. 

Division  of  labour  and  machinery  can,  as  above  stated,  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  in  those  cases  only  where  there  is  a  large  market  to  be 
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gapplied,  but  whether  this  condition  exists  or  not^  there  is  a  perpetual 
process  of  improyement  going  on.  For  a  long  time,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  had  no  tools  except  sach  as  were  made  of  stone,  but  at  length 
some  one  discovered  that  better  ones  could  be  made  of  bronze,  and  bronze 
superseded  stone,  and  was  in  its  turn  superseded  by  iron.  Eveiy 
person  who  makes  a  tool  tries  to  make  it  as  fit  as  possible  for  the  use 
which  is  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the  result  is,  that  out  of  thousands  of  cases 
one  occurs  in  which  some  slight  alteration  is  introduced  which  enables 
it  to  do  its  work  better.  ' 

The  discoveiy  becomes  known  to  others  besides  the  person  who  first 
made  it,  and  as  eveiy  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible 
labour,  it  is  gradually  adopted  by  one  person  after  another  until  its  use 
becomes  universal.  The  spade,  the  plough,  and  the  harrow,  all  afibrd 
evidence  of  the  gradual  improvement  which  has  led  to  their  adoption, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  knife  and  the  saw,  and  all  tools  which 
are  used  by  carpenters  or  blacksmiths.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  improvement 
of  tools,  properly  so  called,  that  the  eternal  progress  of  improvement  is 
to  be  traced.  Before  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  races,  some  ingenious 
person  had  discovered  the  advantage  of  domesticating  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  thus  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  on  the  human  race.  It 
enabled  them  to  procure  food  with  much  less  labour  and  much  greater 
certainty  than  hunting  had  previously  done,  and  it  enabled  a  much 
larger  population  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  territory. 

The  number  of  species,  ^m  the  elephant  to  the  silkworm,  which 
are  now  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  satisfying  human 
wants  is  very  considerable,  and  is  made  up  of  contingents  from  all 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  market  gardener  in  Australia  constructed  an 
apparatus  to  enable  a  tame  kangeroo  to  work  an  engine  for  watering  his 
garden,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  plan  may  be  generally  adopted  in  that 
country,  and  almost  certain  that  many  new  species  will  hereafter  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  mankind.  He  must  have  been  a  great  genius 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  sowing  the  seed  of  the  plant,  and  obtaining 
a  crop  where  the  earth  did  not  supply  it  spontaneously.  The  introduction 
of  agriculture  enabled  a  much  larger  population  to  maintain  itself  on 
the  same  space  of  ground  than  could  have  done  so  either  by  hunting, 
fishing,  tending  cattle,  or  subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
vegetation.  But  its  chief  advantage  was,  that  it  induced  men  to  adopt 
a  more  settled  life,  and  thus  gradually  formed  more  regular  habits  of 
industry.  The  Romans  were  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  they  were  able  to 
expel  the  Celts  fix^m  the  north  of  Italy,  and  what  they  took  they  kept, 
because  they  always  colonised  a  conquered  district  with  farmers  who 
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cfamg  tenadondy  to  the  landg  which  they  tilled^  while  it  mattered  little 
to  the  Celts  to  what  pastures  thej  droye  their  flocks.  Bat  agricaltare 
when  it  was  first  introduced  was  of  a  rade  and  imperfect  character^  and 
yielded  bat  a  small  prodact  in  comparison  with  what  it  does  at  present. 
Mr.  Wallaoe  tells  as,  in  his  valoable  and  entertaining  work  on  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  that  the  Diaks,  in  Borneo,  raise  two  crops  in  sacceesion, 
and  then  leave  Uie  land  fallow  for  eight,  or  even  ten,  years.  Until 
recently,  it  was  the  general  practice  in  Europe  to  let  the  luid  lie  fallow 
one  year  oal  of  three,  but  this  is  giving  way  before  the  system  of  rotation 
of  crops,  which  greaUy  increases  the  total  yield,  though,  of  course,  with 
the  expenditure  of  greater  labour.  Other  discoveries  have  been  made 
relative  to  the  manuring,  drainage,  and  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  new 
plants  are  constantly  brought  under  and  improved  by  cultivation,  until 
at  length  the  agricultaral  produce  of  England  is  estimated  at  seven  times 
the  amount  which  it  had  attained  five  centuries  ago.  In  every  branch 
of  human  industry  the  same  progress  is  effectually  taking  place.  That 
increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe  which  is 
denominated  the  progress  of  science,  is  ever  pointing  out  some  new  method 
of  satisfying  our  wants  with  a  smaller  and  smaller  exertion  of  labour. 
The  discovery  of  Watt  enabled  us  to  utilise  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
and  has  been  the  parent  of  a  host  of  discoveries,  by  which  this  force  has 
been  made  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  which  must  otherwise  have 
required  an  immense  quantity  of  human  labour. 

The  discovery  of  the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnetic  needle 
has  enabled  us  to  transmit  intelligence  with  a  rapidity  which  would  have 
appeared  incredible  to  any  one  who  lived  before  the  discovery  was  made. 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  thus  strongly  on  this  point,  because 
Adam  Smith  and  other  writers  frequently  speak  of  some  countries  as 
being  in  a  stationary,  or  even  a  declining  state.  Whatever  foundation 
of  truth  there  may  be  for  such  a  belief,  I  contend  that  every  nation  is 
perpetually  progressing  in  this  respect,  that  it  discovers  and  adopts  new 
methods  of  acquiring  wealth  by  less  labour.  The  progress  of  the  Bed 
Indians  is  so  slow  when  compared  with  our  own  that  we  naturally  speak 
of  them  as  stationary,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  weapons  and  orna- 
ments which  they  now  use  are  superior  to  those  which  their  ancestors 
used  thousands  of  years  ago.  Nor,  that  if  they  were  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  work  out  a  civilisation  of 
their  own. 

Some  of  the  tribes  already  practise  agriculture  to  a  slight  extent,  and 
would  gradually  improve  it  if  left  free  to  do  so,  but  the  experiment  will 
not  be  tried,  because  another  race  much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  and 
sdencesis  appropriating  their  country  and  exterminating  them,  they 
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being  unable  suddenly  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  mode  of  lift. 
Progress  must  be  slow  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  but  there  is  no  ground 
at  all  for  the  theory  which  has  been  made  to  serve  as  an  exonse  for 
slavery  and  other  abominations,  that  some  races  are  incapable  of 
improvement.  Still  less  reason  is  there  for  applying  the  epithets  of 
stationary,  or  declining,  to  such  countries  as  Spain,  Holland,  or  China. 
Spain  does  not  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  the  political  world  as 
it  did  three  centuries  ago,  but  this  only  shows  that  it  has  not  moved  on 
so  rapidly  as  other  countries,  and  not  that  it  has  stood  still  or  gone  back 
when  compared  with  itself.  The  fact  that  railways  and  tel^raphs  have 
been  introduced  into  it  during  the  present  century,  would  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  show  that  the  country  is  making  progress,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  improvements  have  been  effected  in  every  branch  of  Spanish 
industry  during  the  last  three  centuries.  If  Holland  does  not  produce 
thinkers  of  such  reputation  as  Orotius,  Spinosa,  or  Yatel,  it  has  none  the 
less  made  or  adopted  discoveries  which  would  have  astonished  those 
philosophers.  •  Their  ships  are  now  propelled  by  steam,  in  cases  where 
the  fleets  of  De  Rujter  would  have  been  unable  to  move,  and  they  have 
adopted  many  other  modes  of  using  steam  power  to  shorten  labour. 
Though  China  has  not  yet  adopted  the  use  of  railways,  it  has  received 
large  quantities  of  English  manufactured  goods,  in  exchange  for  its  tea 
and  silk,  and  as  it  would  not  have  continued  the  trade  unless  it  found  it 
profitable,  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  its  trade  with  Europe  has 
enabled  it  to  obtain  what  it  wanted  with  less  labour  than  before. 
Travellers  inform  us  that  there  is  a  considerable  Chinese  colonisation 
now  going  on  both  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
and  that  this,  of  course,  greatly  enriches  the  districts,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  little  more  than  deserts,  which  proves  that  the  country  is 
advancing  in  an  economic  sense,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  decrepitude 
of  the  Chinese  government. 

Politicians  imagine  that  it  depends  chiefly  upon  them  whether  a  country 
shall  advance  or  retrograde,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ^und 
for  assigning  to  them  much  influence  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Previously  to  the  18th  century  the  interference  of  Government  in 
industrial  operations  was  generally  regarded  as  favourable,  and  even 
necessary  to  their  efficient  management.  Quesney  and  Adam  Smith  have 
shown  the  erroneousness  of  this  view,  but  they  have  fallen  into  the 
opposite  error  of  exaggerating  the  evil  effects  of  restriction  and  regulation* 
When  they  wrote,  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  prohibited 
any  person  from  engaging  in  many  mechanical  trades  unless  he  had  been 
apprenticed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  a  master  of  that  trade.  They 
ahowed  that  these  restrictions  were  both  unnecessary  and  useless,  because 
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if  a  mechanic  did  not  know  his  bnsiness  he  would  not  be  employed,  and 
no  length  of  apprenticeship  could  ensure  his  becoming  a  good  workman. 
Since  their  time  these  restrictions  haye,  for  the  most  part,  been  swept 
awajy  but  both  here  and  in  France  some  restrictions  are  still  retained  in 
regard  to  what  are  called  "  the  professions."  Though  the  Government 
no  longer  thinks  it  necessary  to  enquire  whether  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
has  learnt  his  trade  before  he  tries  to  live  by  it,  it  still  considers  itself 
bound  to  see  that  phyidcians  and  lawyers  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  law  before  it  will  allow  them  to  practise.  It  is  curious 
that  Say,  who  generally  approved  of  freedom  in  this  respect,  recommended 
the  State  to  subject  physicians  and  surgeons  to  an  examination,  on  the 
ground  that  mistakes  in  their  profession  were  dangerous.  The  objection 
to  all  such  regulations  is  that  they  are  useless,  and  the  injury  which 
would  result  from  inefficiency  cannot,  however  great  it  may  be,  furnish 
a  reason  for  adopting  useless  regulations.    . 

It  might  as  well  be  said  that  we  ought  not  to  nail  horseshoes  to  our 
doors  to  keep  off  witches  becauses  witches  do  not  exist,  but  that  we 
ought  to  nail  them  over  the  Bank  of  England,  because  there  is  an 
immense  treasure  stored  up  in  its  vaults.  A  Government  examination 
will  not  induce  more  or  abler  men  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and 
much  the  same  set  will  be  admitted  as  would  have  entered  it  if  there 
were  no  examination.  However  strict  it  may  be  it  can  furnish  no 
security  j^ainst  the  doctor's  forgetting  what  he  has  learnt,  and  if  it  be 
so  strict  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  practitioners  below  that  which  is 
required  by  the  public,  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  unlicensed 
practitioners,  or  else  many  patients  will  not  receive  any  medical 
attendance  at  all. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  after  saying  that  in  Germany  chemists  are 
required  to  pass  a  more  strict  examination  before  they  are  allowed  to  set 
up  in  business  than  is  thought  necessary  in  England,*  triumphantly  asks 
if  the  reader  can  doubt  that  the  chemists  of  Germany  must  be  more 
capable  of  performing  their  duties  than  those  of  England.  I  may 
venture  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  so  happens  that 
Dr.  Mayo,  who  was  sent  out  by  a  British  Society  to  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870, 
requested  that  the  drugs  might  be  sent  out  from  England,  because  it  was 
well  known  that  they  were  better  and  cheaper  here  than  in  Germany. 
Numerous  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  persons  entering  the  legal 
profession.  At  one  time  no  one  could  do  so  who  did  not  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  present  time  women  are 
altogether  excluded,  and  no  man  can  be  admitted  without  eating  dinners, 
paying  fees,  and  giving  some  proof  that  he  has  studied  the  law.    All   ^ 
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Bach  resfcrictioDs  are  highly  objectionable.  The  exdnsion  of  Diae»nten 
and  women  shuts  out  persons  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  work  well, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prescribe  a  certain  time  whidi  mnst  be  spent 
in  studying  law.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  persons  who  are  ignorant 
of  law  will  obtain  much  practice,  and  if  left  to  themsdyeSy  lawyers  will 
be  sure  to  acquire  proper  instruction.  But  I  would  not  exaggerate  the 
evil  effects  of  these  regulations,  for  as  there  is  important  work  to  be  done, 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  men  to  do  it,  and  no  marked  effect  on  the 
character  of  lawyers  could  be  expected  to  follow  on  the  removal  of  any 
restriction,  however  narrow.  I  can  only  say  that  all  r^ulations  are 
either  superfluous  or  injurious. 


CHAPTER  III.— CAPITAL. 

DKFiJRlTiON  OF  CAPITAL   DISTINGUISHED  FROM  HOKET — ^UAOHIHEBY—- 

OQMXODITnSS  AND  SEBYICES— WORKHOUSE  AND  PBISON  LABOUR — 

FALLACY  OF  OYER-AOCUMULATION— FREEDOM  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  order  that  labourers  may  engage  in  any  occapation  which  does  not 
supply  them  with  food  day  by  day,  it  is  necessary  that  a  stock  of  food 
should  be  provided  for  them,  either  by  themselves  or  by  some  one  else. 
This  stodL  is  called  '^  capital/'  and  the  person  who  provides  it  is  called 
a  capitalist. 

The  capitalist  who  provides  the  food  usually  provides  also  the  materials 
which  are  to  be  worked  up,  and  the  machines  which  are  to  be  employed. 
Common  language  regards  as  capital  all  the  materials  and  machines 
which  are  employed  in  any  undertaking  as  weUas  aU  the  money  which 
is  spent  in  wages. 

Adam  Smith,  in  adopting  this  mode  of  expression,  divided  capital  into 
two  portions,  the  fixed  and  circulating.  Fixed  capital  is  that  which  the 
master  keeps  with  him,  of  which  he  gives  the  tailor's  needles  as  an 
illustration,  and  circulating  capital  is  that  which  he  transfers  to  others, 
that  is,  the  wages  which  he  pays  to  his  workmen.  Ricardo,  while 
retaining  these  terms,  gave  them  a  different  meaning,  and  used  them 
merely  to  denote  different  degrees  of  durability,  so  that  with  him  the 
tailor's  needle  is  circulating  capital,  because  it  soon  wears  out,  while 
a  ship  is  fixed  capital,  because  it  lasts  a  long  time. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  hanging  about  the  subject  of  capital, 
and  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  defining  it  as  that  portion  of  wealth  which  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  future  wealth,  expresses  himself  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  definition,  and  merely  gives  it  as  one  with  which  the 
reader  must  be  content  until  the  subject  had  been  more  fiilly  elucidated. 
Mr.  Jevons  suggests  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  simplifiy  matters  if  we 
confine  the  term  capital  to  the  food  and  necessaries  of  the  labourers. 
**  Capital,"  he  says,  '^  as  I  shall  treat  it,  consisU  merely  in  ihe  aggregate 
of  those  commoditiee  which  are  required  for  ewtadning  lahovrera  of  every 
hind  or  close  engaged  tn  worlc.^^*  In  adopting  this  definition  I  shall 
regard  it  as  immaterial  whether  the  capital  is  actually  employed  in 

*  Theory  of  Politioal  Economy,  by  W.  Stanley  Jeronfl,  Haomillan,  1871. 
Ftege^l4. 
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supporting  persons  engaged  in  productive  industry,  or  persons  living  in 
idleness.  Thus,  the  industry  of  a  country  is  limited  by  its  capital,  sinoe 
there  cannot  be  more  persons  at  work  than  the  country  has  the  means  of 
supporting,  but  it  nowhere  reaches  this  limit,  for  in  every  country  there 
are  at  all  times  a  great  number  of  persons,  who,  for  various  reasons,  are 
not  doing  any  work  at  all.  By  this  definition,  Mr.  Jevons  restricts  the 
capitalist  to  the  sole  function  of  maintaining  labourers  until  their  work  has 
been  completed,  and  this  is  obviously  the  case  when  we  regard  them  as 
a  whole.  The  miller  buys  the  mill  and  the  com,  but  in  doing  so  he 
merely  obtains  the  result  of  labour  for  which  other  capitalists  provided 
the  means  of  performing,  by  supplying  the  maintenance  of  the  labourers. 
Regarding  industry  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  capitalists  only  enable 
labourers  to  live  until  their  work  is  finished,  and  if  the  capital  of  the 
country  be  large  enough  to  give  them  time  to  make  a  machine  and  then 
I>erform  their  subsequent  operations  with  its  aid,  we  may  say  that 
capital  has  enabled  them  to  wait,  and  that  knowledge  has  enabled  them  to 
economise  labour. 

Food  is  the  only  thing  which  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  in  most  countries  where  labourers  are  provided  with  it^  they 
or  their  families  can  make  and  repair  their  own  clothes  and  houses  vrhea 
they  are  not  engaged  in  their  ordinary  work.  I  shall  therefore  use  the 
term  capital  to  denote  simply  food,  and  shall  follow  Mr.  Jevons  in 
altogether  rejecting  the  expression  ''fixed  capital,"  and  in  saying  not 
that  a  railway  is  fixed  capital,  but  that  capital  has  been  raised  or 
invested  in  it. 

It  is  not  usual,  at  least  in  our  f^e  and  country,  for  a  capitalist  to 
retain  in  his  own  custody  the  store  of  food  with  which  his  labourers  are 
actually  fed.  It  is  more  convenient  to  both  parties  that  he  should  pay 
their  wages  in  money,  and  leave  them  to  buy  their  food  as  they  want  it. 
We  therefore  commonly  speak  of  a  person's  capital  as  consisting,  not  of 
so  much  food,  but  of  so  much  money.  This  unfortunately  produces 
much  confusion,  and  leads  many  persons  to  speak  and  write  as  if  coin 
possessed  the  property  of  being  able  to  feed  labourers.  Thus  M.  Lion 
de  Lavergne,  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  Bund  Economy 
of  France,  complains  that  the  French  Revolution  retarded  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  by  causing  many  estates  to  be  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  thus 
inducing  the  latter  to  expend  on  the  purchase  of  the  feendrnple  much 
capital  which  would  have  been  better  employed  in  improving  their  farms. 
But  the  purchase  of  the  land  was  a  mere  transfer  of  coin,  and  could  in 
no  way  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  existing  in  France  and  available 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  farm  labourers. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  farmer  would  spend  so  mncih  on  the 
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purchase  of  his  holding  as  materiallj  to  interfere  with  his  power  of 
purchasing  stock  and  hiring  labourers,  but  if  he  did  so,  he  would  still  bo 
able  to  borrow  what  he  wanted  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  for  which  he 
would  then  be  able  to  give  ample  security.  Almost  in  the  same  passage,. 
M.  de  Lavergne  says,  that  the  revolution  injured  agriculture  by  bring- 
ing so  many  estates  into  the  market  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  price  of  land. 
Here  again  capital  is  confounded  with  money.  It  is  true  that  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  much  capital  upon 
it  will,  other  things  being  equal,  sell  for  more  than  another  piece  which 
has  not  been  so  improved,  and  lowness  of  price  may  be  taken  as  some 
proof  of  a  small  outlay  of  capital  upon  land.  But  the  argument 
altogether  fails  when  the  &11  of  price  is  occasioned  by  a  glut  of  the 
market,  or  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity  restraining  men  from  purchasing 
estates  which  have  been  confiscated  for  fear  lest  they  should  be 
confiscated  again.  Those  who  bought  the  estates  of  the  French  clergy 
or  nobles  at  a  low  price  were  not  thereby  discouraged  from  laying  out 
capital  in  improving  them,  and  those  estates*  which  the  Gk)vemment  was 
unable  to  dispose  of  were  not  left  uncultivated,  but  were  doubtless  im- 
proved, either  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  or  by  the  tenants  who 
cultivated  them. 

Every  reader  of  Ricardo  must  have  been  startled  by  his  condemnation 
of  probate  and  legacy  duties,  on  the  ground  that  they  fall  wholly  on 
capital,  and  consequently  diminish  the  capital  of  the  country.  In  point 
of  fact,  capital  is  precisely  what  the  State  must  and  will  have,  and  what 
it  obtains  by  taxes  of  every  kind.  Either  it  employs  capital  in  maintaining 
labourers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  uniforms  or  of  other  articles  which  the  State  requires. 
While  the  revenue  remains  the  same,  there  is  the  same  consumption  of 
capital,,  and  as  far  as  this  goes  it  does  not  matter  to  the  people  in  what 
way  the  State  obtains  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  taxes  should  be  levied 
in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  those  who  have  to  pay  them,  and 
Bicardo  admits  that  legacy  and  probate  duties  are  easily  collected,  and 
they  are  certainly  imposed  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  easy  to  pay  them. 
Bicardo  contended  that  if  a  person  received  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  a  hundred  to  the  Government,  he  would 
consider  the  legacy  as  one  of  £900,  and  would  not  try  to  save  up  money 
to  repair  the  breach  made  in  the  principal.  This  may  be  true,  if  the 
legatee  is  not  engaged  in  industry,  but  it  is  not  by  the  savings  of  such 
persons  that  the  national  capital  is  or  can  be  increased.  This  increase 
can  only  result  firom  the  extension  of  agriculture  to  soils  previously 
untilled,  or  from  improvements  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  neither 
of  these  processes  can  be  prevented,  or  even  much  retarded,  by  the  course 
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pnrsaed  by  the  Ooyemment  or  the  non-induBtrial  clasaeB  in  the  disposal 
of  their  revenaes.  One  of  the  objections  made  to  the  imposition  of  an 
income  tax  in  India  is,  the  natives  pay  it  oat  of  capital  and  not  ont  of 
income,  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  injnrious  to  the  oonntry.  But  on 
the  principle  just  explained  the  Indian  Government  must  procoie  capital, 
and  if  it  consumes  it  unproductively,  it  inflicts  the  same  loss  on  the 
country  in  whatever  way  it  obtains  its  revenue.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  vexed  question  of  Indian  politics, 
whether  the  income  tax  is,  on  the  whole,  a  proper  mode  of  obtaining  the 
revenue. 

In  the  north-west  provinces,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  India^  the 
collection  of  the  tax  gives  occasion  to  much  extortion  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  native  ofScials ;  if  it  appears  to  Indian  statesmen  that 
these  malpractices  are  encouraged  by  an  income  tax  more  than  by  any 
other  taxes,  or  if  from  some  other  cause  it  is  more  unpopular,  these  wonld 
be  sufficient  reasons  for  resorting  to  some  other  impost,  and  the  question 
is  one  which  can  only  be  decided  by  statesmen.  The  importation  of 
capital  is  only  an  advantage  to  a  country  when  it  is  employed  in  producing 
some  useful  commodity,  but  some  persons  seem  to  suppose  that  a  country 
is  always  enriched  when  its  Government  contracts  a  foreign  loan.  Thus, 
when  in  November,  1871,  the  Spanish  Government  announced  its 
intention  of  taxing  the  dividends  on  its  external  debt,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  in  commercial  circles,  that  by  this  act  of  repudiation  the 
Government  would  deter  foreigners  from  investing  their  capital  in  ^Mun, 
and  so  prevent  the  country  from  making  progress.  This  opinion  was  most 
erroneous,  for  in  the  first  place,  Spanish  farmers  would  continue  to  improve 
their  lands  even  if  nothing  were  imported  from  abroad ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  repudiation  would  not  deter  foreigners  from  employing  their 
capital  in  producing  machines  for  use  in  Spanish  mines  and  railways ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  the  Grovemment  employed  the  capital  which  the 
loan  enabled  it  to  procure  in  a  foolish  attempt  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  in  which  no  true  friend  of  Spain  could  wish  it  to  succeed. 

The  definition  of  capital  given  above,  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
much  disputed  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale.  Those  who  find  fault  with  the  French  system  of  agriculture 
complain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  too  little  capital  is  expended  on  the  land, 
and  on  the  other,  that  too  many  people  are  employed  upon  it.  The 
difference  is  really  one  of  form,  and  not  of  substance,  for  if  a  large  fanner 
employs  fewer  men  on  the  same  extent  of  ground,  the  food  which  he 
raises  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  labourers  who  make  his  steam 
ploughs  and  other  machines,  who  provide  his  manure,  and  other  things 
which  he  requires.    They  are  not  employed  actually  on  the  land,  but 
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they  are  none  ihe  leas  oo-operating  to  the  general  result,  the  production 
of  the  harFesty  and  the  question  between  large  and  small  farms  is 
reduced  to  this :  can  the  same  capital  produce  a  larger  crop  when  it 
maintains  a  number  of  labourers  all  directly  employed  on  the  land,  or 
when  some  of  them  are  employed  in  various  mechanical  trades,  others 
tending  horses,  and  others  injbhe  actual  work  of  tillage  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  be  famished  by  experience,  which  will  soon 
decide  it  in  each  particular  case,  since  those  persons  who  employ  their 
capital  most  judiciously  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  others  or  to  make 
higher  profits,  and  the  better  system  will  gradually  supplant  the  worse. 
Applying  this  test  to  France,  we  find  that  in  some  departments  the  small 
fiumers  are  able  to  hold  their  ground,  in  others  they  are  gaining,  and 
in  others  loosing  ground. 

There  seems  to  be  no  decided  tendency  towards  the  extinction  of 
either  system,  the  "  Qrande  "  or  the  "  Petite  Culture,"  in  the  whole  of 
France,  and  it  would  seem  that  each  has  its  advantages  which  make  it 
succeed  better  with  a  certain  kind  of  product,  the  former  being  better 
suited  for  com  and  grazing  land,  and  the  latter  for  the  production  of  the 
vine  and  olive.  It  is  not  the  object  of  Political  Economy  to  teach  farmers 
what  is  the  best  size  for  their  farms.  All  that  I  desire  here  to  point  out 
is,  that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  just  as  useftil  whether  it  be  owned  in 
large  or  small  masses,  and  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
labourers  buy  their  food  with  money  which  they  have  saved,  or  with 
wages  which  they  receive  weekly.  This  very  obvious  consideration 
was  entirely  overlooked  by  Wakefield.  He  was  incapable  of  conceiving 
that  a  system  which  prevailed  in  England  could  be  anything  but  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world,  and  as  he  found  that  in  this  country  it  was 
usual  for  farmers  to  own  a  large  capital  and  employ  a  large  number  of 
labourers,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  system  into  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  the  English  Government  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  land  in  the  colonies,  and  to  spend  the  money  so 
obtained  in  sending  out  labourers  ftx)m  England,  in  this  way  he  hoped 
to  induce  rich  capit^ts  to  emigrate,  and  then  to  supply  them  with 
labourers.  Had  he  understood  what  capital  was,  he  would  have  seen 
that  South  AustraUa  would  have  been  quite  as  well  supplied  with  it,  if 
it  had  offered  an  attraction  to  small  farmers  uniting  in  their  own 
persons  the  functions  of  capitalist  and  labourer.  By  making  land  cheap 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  offers  great  inducements  to  this 
class  of  persons  to  settle  in  its  territories,  and  labour  and  capital  flow 
into  them  of  their  own  accord  and  in  great  abundance. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  process,  whether  it  involves  the  constraction 
of  a  machine,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  better  method  of  using  the  same 
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tools,  is  always  a  benefit  to  the  communitj,  because  it  enables  the  same 
quantity  of  labour  to  produce  more  commodities,  and  thus  enables  every 
one  who  consumes  the  particular  commodity,  whose  production  has  been 
improved,  to  obtain  it  with  less  labour.  But,  unfortunately,  the  change 
necessitates  more  or  lees  sufiFering  among  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  producing  the  article  on  the  old  plan,  for  it  frequently  luq[)penB  that 
many  of  them  are  unable  to  find  another  employment  which  is  so  well 
suited  to  them,  or  even  any  employment  at  all,  and  the  very  feet  that  the 
new  process  effects  a  saving  of  labour,  causes  many  of  them  to  be  turned 
off.  Hence  there  has  arisen  a  belief,  which  is  widely  spread  amongst  the 
working  classes,  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  interests  that  machines  or 
other  improvements  should  be  introduced.  Biots  were  at  one  time 
common  in  the  North  of  England,  which  had  the  destraction  of  machinery 
for  their  object,  and  when  Babbage  wrote  forty  years  ago,  the  working 
classes  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  displayed  an  hostility  to  its  introduction 
which  greatly  militat^  against  the  growth  of  manufiactures  in  that 
district.  At  the  present  day,  though  we  no  longer  hear  of  riots  with 
such  an  object,  the  rules  of  some  of  our  trades'  unions  are  evidently 
designed  to  -obtain  a  similar  end.  Some  stonemasons'  unions,  for 
instance,  insist  that  the  stone  shall  not  be  cut  at  the  quarry,  but  at  Uie 
building  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  reason  is  that  stone  is  softer  when 
fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  that  if  it  is  cut  there  into  the  shape  required, 
fewer  men  would  be  employed  to  do  it  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  harden  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  cut.  The  framers  of  the  rule 
suppose  that  it  ^' makes  more  work,"  or  causes  more  men  to  be  employed, 
but  in  reality  it  only  causes  more  to  be  employed  in  stone  cutting,  and 
thus  raises  the  cost  of  stone  buildings,  and  thereby  inflicts  an  injury  upon 
all  who  use  them.  It  in  no  way  increases  the  stock  of  food  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  cannot  cause  more  labourers  to  be  maintained  ;  it 
simply  determines  that  some  labourers  shall  be  employed  in  this  particular 
way,  and  inflicts  an  injury  on  the  whole  body  so  far  as  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  stone  houses.  It  would  be  hard  to  censure  severely  men 
who  are  endeavouring  to  retain  the  employment  for  which  alone  their 
habits  have  fitted  them,  and  who  sacrifice  the  convenience  of  others  for 
what  is  to  them  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
permanent  rule  against  the  introduction  of  a  new  process  by  degrees  as 
fresh  hands  enter  the  trade,  and  it  is  impossible  to][insist  too  strongly 
that  what  men  want  is  not  work  but  wages,  and  that  no  such  rule  as  that 
here  under  discussion  can  possibly  increase  the  quantity  of  food  or 
clothing  to  be  distributed  among  the  labourers.  The  contradiction  between 
the  views  which  are  popularly  held  on  this  subject  can  hardly  be  better 
expressed  than  they  have  been  in  **  Tristram  Shandy,"  where,  in  a  conversa- 
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tion  req)ecting  the  merits  of  a  flying-carriage^  which  can  be  worked  by 
the  wind  alone,  Dr.  Slop  says,  **  It  would  be  excellent  good  husbandry  to 
make  use  of  the  winds,  which  cost  nothing,  and  which  eat  nothing,  rather 
than  horses,  which  (the  devil  take  'em)  both  cost  and  eat  a  great  deal." 
"  For  that  very  reason  "  (repUed  my  father)  "  because  they  cost  nothing, 
and  because  they  eat  nothing,  the  scheme  is  bad ;  it  is  the  consumption 
of  our  products,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  them,  which  gives  bread 
to  the  hungiy,  circulates  trade,  brings  in  money,  and  supports  the  value 
of  our  lands  ;  and  though  I  own  if  I  was  a  prince,  I  would  generously 
recompense  the  scientific  head  which  brought  forth  such  oontrivancesy 
yet  I  would  as  peremptorily  suppress  the  use  of  them." 

Though  no  one  would  now  push  the  argument  to  such  a  ludicrous 
conclusion,  there  are  many  persons  who  suppose  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  inflicts  a  temporary  injury  on  the  labouring  class,  and  they 
have  found  an  ally  where  they  could  have  least  expected  one,  in  Ricardo, 
who,  in  his  chapter  on  machinery,  contends  that  its  introduction  may 
cause  much  circulating  capital  to  be  fixed  in  a  form  in  which  it  cannot 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  and  thus  cause  a  diminution  of 
the  fund  which  supports  them.  In  other  words,  he  supposes  that  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  country  may  be  diminished  by  the  employment  of 
some  l^)ourers  in  the  production  of  machines.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
the  quantity  of  food  cannot  be  diminished  unless  some  land  is  allowed  to 
go  out  of  cultivation,  and  cannot  be  effected  by  the  use  of  machines  in 
any  other  branch  of  industry  than  agriculture.  Ricardo  accordingly  puts 
the  case  of  a  farmer  who  employs  some  of  his  men  in  making  a  machine 
instead  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  says  that  he  may  do  so  because  he 
may  receive  the  same  net  profit,  in  which  ever  way  he  employs  his  capital. 
But  the  sole  object  of  introducing  machines  into  agriculture  is  to  increase 
the  yield,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  land  should  be  allowed  to  be 
untilled  while  labourers  are  making  a  steam  plough.  In  Ricardo's  case 
it  would  be  apparent  to  the  neighbours  that  some  of  the  farmer's  land 
was  uncultivated,  and  that  the  town  which  he  supplied  would  be  deprived 
of  part  of  its  daily  food,  and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  some  other 
capitalist  to  set  up  as  a  farmer,  and  supply  the  deficiency.  Thus  the 
simple  result  would  be  that  a  farmer  had  turned  machine  maker,  and 
some  one  else,  perhaps  a  machine  maker,  had  turned  farmer.  Ricardo,  as 
usual,  was  content  with  a  hypothetical  case,  but  later  writers  have 
referred  to  the  case  of  Ireland  as  an  actual  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his 
argument.  Thus  Senior  contends  that  the  labourers  of  Ireland  have  been 
actually  injured  by  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  because 
the  horses  and  cattle,  which  he  calls  animated  machines,  consume  the 
food  which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  men.    Because  fewer  men  are 
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employed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  when  it  is  nsed  as  pastare 
than  when  under  tillj^e,  Senior  supposes  that  fewer  men  are  employed  in 
the  country  when  the  former  system  has  been  substituted  for  the  latter. 
This  by  no  means  follows,  for  more  land  may  be  occupied^  and  less  left 
waste.  If  a  farmer  dismisses  some  of  his  men  and  employs  a  smaller 
number,  some  one  else  is  able  to  employ  more,  and  as  the  men  are  still  in 
want  of  employment,  they  will  in  some  way  or  other  meet  with  that  other 
capitalist.  If  an  Irish  farmer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  a  town 
with  com,  and  now  finds  it  profitable  to  rear  horses  and  cattle,  it  can 
only  be  because  the  town  has  found  some  one  else  who  can  supply  it  with 
com,  and  the  same  number  of  people  are  able  to  obtain  food.  It  is  tme 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  diminishing,  but  this  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  lack  of  food  in  the  country,  for  it  still  exports  both 
com  and  cattle  to  England.  It  must  be  ascribed  to  the  cause,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  renders  it  more  profitable  to  cany  on  manu&ctures  in 
England  than  in  Ireland,  and  it  does  not  matter  to  any  Irish  labourer 
whether  English  manufactures  are  paid  for  with  com  or  with  cattle.  As 
the  population  of  England  is  increasing,  though  the  same  process  of 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  is  going  on  in  this  country,  it  is 
clear  that  the  diminution  of  the  population  of  Ireland  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  this  process,  which  simply  shows  it  is  more  profitable  to  rear  cattle  at 
home  and  import  com  from  abroad.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  tmth  to  say 
that  the  investment  of  capital  m  undertakings  which  require  a  long  time 
to  produce  their  eflfects,  is  injurious  to  the  working  classes.  During  the 
period  1847-50  a  great  deal  of  English  capital  was  employed  in  the 
oonstraction  of  railways,  the  shares  of  which  had  been  taken  up  in  a  time 
of  speculation,  and  which  the  shareholders  were  compelled,  much  against 
their  will,  to  complete.  But  Mr.  NeA\Tnarch,  in  his  admirable  account  of 
the  development  of  railway  enterprise,*  has  shown  that  the  suffering  fell, 
not  on  the  labourers,  but  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  great  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  taxes  on  luxuries.  The 
population  increased,  and  the  na\-\aes,  etc.,  received  good  wages^  but 
they  were  employed  in  making  railways,  instead  of  producing  luxuries, 
the  consumers  of  which  suffered  accordingly.  I  am  thus  brought  to  thie 
conclusion  that  labourers,  as  a  body,  camiot  be  ignored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  They  cannot  be  effected  by  its  introduction  into  any 
other  employment  than  agriculture,  and  an  agricultural  improvement 
which  diminishes  the  crop  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  the  same  quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  the  same  number  of 
labourers  can  find  employment.    I  repeat,  however,  that  every  change 

*  See  the  5th  vol  of  the  "  History  of  Prices,"  by  Tooke  and  Newmaroh, 
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may  injure  more  or  lees  the  persons  already  engaged  in  a  particular 
trade,  and  it  Would  be  harsh  to  blame  them  severely  if  they  endeavour  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  ruined,  but  as  all  improvements  are 
beneficial  to  the  whole  community,  the  Government  is  bound  to  prevent 
all  acts  of  violence  against  those  who  introduce  a  new  process. 

The  same  reasoning  leads  me  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  theory  which 
has  been  expressed  in  the  formula  that  ^^a  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
a  demand  for  labour."  Against  the  use  of  this  latter  expression 
'demand  for  labour,"  I  must  enter  a  protest,  which  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  fortify  by  a  quotation  from  the  thinker  whose  views  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  explain  and  illustrate. 

**  Although  labour  is  the  starting  point  in  production,  and  the  interest 
of  the  labourers  the  very  object  of  the  science,  yet  Economists  do  not 
progress  fEo:  before  they  suddenly  turn  round  and  treat  labour  as 
a  commodity  which  is  bought  up  by  capitalists."  * 

It  is  most  inconvenient  to  speak  of  labour  being  in  demand  as  if 
anybody  wanted  work,  and  as  if  it  were  not  so  distasteful  that  no  one 
would  perform  it  except  to  obtain  some  commodity,  or,  at  least,  some 
gratification.  After  speaking  of  a  demand  for  labour.  Economists  come 
to  speak  of  its  being  scarce  and  dear,  and  then  to  consider  its  scarcity  as 
an  evil  of  the  same  kind  as  a  scarcity  of  com  or  cotton,  while  if  it 
means  anything,  it  can  only  mean  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  earn 
wages  can  do  so.  The  formula  here  under  discussion  means  that 
a  person  who  spends  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  only 
determines  the  mode  in  which  labourers  shall  be  employed,  but  that  if  he 
spends  it  in  hiring  servants,  these  form  an  addition  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  receipt  of  wages.  Mill  (followed  as  usual  by  Mr. 
Fawcett)  maintains  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  but  it  has  been  much 
disputed,  though  its  opponents  have  hardly  qomprehended  its  meaning. 
They  consider  it  sufficient  refutation  to  say  that  a  person  who  purchases 
velvet  causes  labourers  to  be  employed  in  making  it,  but  this  Mill  does 
not  deny ;  but  he  contends  that  if  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
purchase  velvet  changes  his  habits,  and  spends  an  equal  sum  in  the 
wages  of  servants,  all  the  velvet  makers  will  be  able  to  live  by  the  same 
or  some  other  employment,  and  that  the  servants  will  be  employed  in 
addition,  and  must  have  been  previously  unemployed. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  subject  I  will  take  an  illustration 
of  my  own,  in  preference  to  following  out  the  cases  which  are  put  by 
Mill.  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us  that  Count  Bruhl,  a  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  a  new 

♦  Jevon'8  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  p.  256, 
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suit  of  clothes  cveiy  day.  I  will  examine  the  effects  which  would  have 
l>cen  produced  by  a  chauge  in  his  habits^  and^  to  simplify  mAttera^  I  will 
suppose  Saxony  to  have  no  interconise  with  foreign  countries.  Count 
Bruhl,  I  \iill  suppose,  expends  as  much  on  his  clothes  as  is  equal  to  the 
wages  of  twenty  men,  and  some  one  persuades  him  that  it  would  be  better 
to  spend  it  in  engaging  twenty  pages  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  I 
will  first  suppose  that  there  are  no  persons  in  the  country  who  are  capable 
of  labouring  and  yet  unemployed,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the 
count  can  only  obtain  his  pages  by  taking  those  who  are  dismissed  by 
the  clothiers :  by  which  term  I  would  designate  all  those  who  perform 
the  various  processes  of  procuring  the  wool,  weaving  the  doth,  and 
making  the  clothes.  In  this  case,  then,  the  same  number  of  labourers  is 
employed  in  ministering  to  Count  Bruhl's  wants,  and  nothing  is  altered 
except  the  mode  in  which  he  employs  them.  But  if  we  take  the  mora 
probable  case,  in  which  there  are  some  persons  previously  unemployed, 
then  I  hold  that  the  change  may  or  may  not  have  the  effect  of  causing 
more  to  be  employed.  Count  Bruhl  may  take  for  his  pages  twenty  men 
who  were  previously  doing  notliing,  and  were  supported  by  their  friends. 
The  clothiers  may  still  employ  their  twenty  men  in  maldng  clothes  for 
these  friends,  who  are  now  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  supporting  the 
pages,  and  these  latter  will  be  earning  a  living,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
persons  maintained  in  idleness.  Mill  argues  that  this  tivust  be  the  case, 
because  when  Count  Bruhl's  demand  for  clothes  ceased,  there  was  still  the 
same  capital  in  the  country,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  find  employment  either 
in  the  clothiers  or  in  some  other  trade.  Capital,  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  it,  is  employed  in  maintaining  the  pages,  but  Mill  (as  I  understand 
him)  supposes  that  there  must  always  be  the  same  amount  of  capital 
employed  by  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  profit.  But  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  industry  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations,  and  such 
expressions  as  "  trade  is  brisk,"  and  "  trade  is  dull,"  imply  that  at  some 
times  a  greater  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  industry,  and  that  at 
others  a  greater  number  are  maintained  by  some  form  or  other  of  charity, 
although  in  both  cases  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  food  and  the  same 
population.  It  is  well  knowTi  that  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
is  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers, 
and  when  this  takes  place  there  is  no  increase  either  in  the  quantity  of 
food  or  in  the  population,  but  the  people  are  maintained  in  a  different 
way.  It  might  very  well  happen  that  Count  Bmhl  should  take  for  his 
pages  some  men  who  w^ere  already  employed,  and  that  their  places  should 
be  filled  by  the  clothiers'  workmen,  and  the  same  persons  remain  out  of 
emi)loyment  who  had  been  so  previous  to  the  change.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  case  be  reversed,  either  result  might  foUow.    If  Count  Bruhl 
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dismigsed  his  'pages,  and  ordered  cloth^  the  clothiers  might  take  on 
twenty  peisons  previously  onemployed,  and  the  pages  might  not  find  their 
friends  willing  to  support  them,  but  might  be  obliged  to  work  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  those  who  are  reliered  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  clothiers'  workmen.  It  might  equally  happen  that  the 
pages  should  be  able  to  live  in  idleness,  but  Count  Bruhl  has  no  power 
of  determining  which  of  these  consequences  shall  ensue.  There  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  in  Saxony  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
certain  population  ;  Count  Bruhl  has  a  sum  of  money  which  enables  him 
to  procure  enough  to  sustain  twenty  labourers,  and  he  can  decide  in  what 
way  they  shall  seire  him  in  return  for  it,  but  he  cannot  determine  that 
any  greater  number  than  twenty  should  be  employed.  Mill  argues  that  a 
man  who  pays  wages  to  domestic  servants  confers  as  much  benefit  on  the 
labouring  class  as  if  he  gives  away  the  money  without  exacting  any 
service  in  return.  But  surely  this  is  not  the  case.  If  Count  Bruhl, 
when  he  ceased  to  order  clothes,  had  distributed  the  money  which  he 
formerly  spent  on  them  among  the  clothiers'  men,  he  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  their  wages  as  usual,  and  also  to  buy  the  clothes  which  they 
produced,  but  if  the  count  requires  them  to  perform  a  service  which, 
however  light,  is  incompatible  with  working  at  their  trade,  they  must 
lose  what  they  formerly  earned,  and  receive  his  money  alone.  Fewer 
conmiodities  will  be  produced,  but  this  will  make  no  difierence  to  anyone, 
except  the  count,  who  prefers  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  aflforded  by  a  large 
retinue  to  that  of  a  constant  change  of  dress.  In  the  16th  century 
English  nobles  gave  up  the  practice  of  keeping  a  large  body  of  retainers, 
and  expended  their  revenues  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries,  and  this  fact 
has  been  adduced  to  explain  the  distress  which  was  so  much  complained 
of  at  that  period.  The  change  was  not  so  sudden  as  to  produce  any 
great  amount  of  distress  by  merely  forcing  people  to  find  another 
employment ;  and  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  correct,  it  can  in  no 
way  have  diminished  the  fiind  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers.  When 
the  nobles  received  their  rents  in  kind,  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  their  own  houses,  but  when  they  received  them  in 
money,  their  tenauts  did  not  produce  less  com,  but  sold  it  to  various 
persons,  who  found  employment  in  producing  luxuries  for  the  nobles. 
As  a  final  argument  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Mill  says — "There 
cannot  be  a  better  reductio  ad  dbsurdum  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law.  If  it  be  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labouring  classes  whether  I  consume  my  means  in  the  form 
of  things  purchased  for  my  o^n  use,  or  set  aside  a  portion  in  the  shape 
of  wages  or  alms  for  their  direct  consumption,  on  what  ground  can  the 
policy  be  justified  of  taking  my  money  from  me  to  support  paupers, 
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since  my  unprodactiye  expeiiditnre  would  have  eqoaQy  benefited  them, 
while  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  too  ?  If  society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and 
have  it,  why  should  it  not  be  allowed  the  double  indulgence  ?"* 

If  it  were  a  question  between  science  and  the  Poor  Law,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  the  latter,  but  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law 
takes  money  which  would  have  been  spent  on  luxuries,  and  employs  it  in 
maintaining  paupers  ?  A  large  number  of  paupers  ai^  children,  aged 
persons,  or  those  suffering  from  some  disease  or  infirmity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  there  were  no  Poor  Law  these  would  be  supported  by 
their  famiUes,  or  by  some  form  or  other  of  charity ;  but  the  English 
Government,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  thinks  it  better  that  the  burden 
should  be  borne  by  the  charitable  and  the  uncharitable  alike.  To  some 
extent  the  same  is  true  of  the  able-bodied,  who,  whether  they  are 
unwilling  to  work,  or  unable  to  find  employment,  would  probably  find 
some  way  of  inducing  others  to  support  them.  So  fiu*  as  the  law  prevents 
people  from  spending  money  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  it  is 
objectionable,  for  it  thereby  diminishes  the  chance  which  this  class  have 
of  finding  employment ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  much  harm  is  done  in 
tliis  way,  for  those  who  have  the  management  of  workhouses  endeavour, 
as  far  as  they  can,  to  turn  off  those  who  can  get  employment  elsewhere, 
and  as  I  have  just  said,  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  followed 
by  a  diminution  of  pauperism. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  prevailing  on  this  subject  is  shown  by  the 
objections  which  are  raised  against  the  employment  of  paupers  and 
convicts  in  useful  labour.  It  is  said  that  they  ought  not  to  compete  with 
free  or  honest  labour,  as  if  the  working  classes  wanted  work,  and  not 
wages.  If  the  nation  has  decided  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  its 
capital  in  maintaining  paupers,  then  any  useful  work  which  it  can  obtain 
from  them  is  a  clear  gain,  and  all  possible  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
procure  it.  The  working  classes  outside  the  unions  would  be  in  no  way 
injured,  for  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  capital  to  support  them, 
and  as  the  rates  would  be  lowered,  the  ratepayers  would  have  more  money 
to  spend  on  other  things,  the  production  of  which  would  require  the 
labour  of  the  same  number  as  were  formerly  employed  in  producing 
things  now  made  by  the  paupers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  introducing  a  system  by  which  paupers  should  do  much 
useful  work.  The  inmates  of  our  workhouses  are  not  those  whom  an 
ordinary  employer  would  select,  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  conduct 
successfully  any  business  where  the  number  of  hands  employed  is 
determined,  not  by  the  state  of  the  market,  nor  the  orders  received,  but 

*  Political  Bconomy.    Book  I.,  chap.  5,  seo.  9. 
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by  the  number  of  persons  asking  for  employment.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  anthorities  of  our  workhouses  should  not  have  found  any  other 
employment  than  stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking,  but  it  is  much  to 
l>e  desired  that  some  greater  variety  of  choice  should  be  afforded  to  the 
paupers.  At  present  the  ratepayers  derive  no  benefit  from  the  former  of 
these  occupations ;  for,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the  blocks  of  stone 
which  are  brought  over  from  Guernsey  to  be  broken  up  by  the  London 
paupers,  cost  more  than  would  suffice  to  pay  for  breaking  them  in 
Guernsey,  and  bringing  them  to  London  in  a  state  fit  to  be  used  in  paving 
the  roads.  This  extraordinary  fact  I  give  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hollond,*  who  adduces  it  to  support  his  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
better  system  of  employing  our  paupers  as  I  have  just  been  advocating. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  in  favour  of  employing  convicts  in  as  useful 
labour  as  possible,  and  I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Odger  among  those  who 
object  to  their  being  allowed  to  "undersell  honest  labour."  On  every 
ground  it  is  desirable  that  convicts  should  do  so  much  work  as  will  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons  in  which  they  are  confined.  It  is 
most  unreasonable  that  the  community  should  have  to  pay  for  the 
^  maintenance  of  those  who  have  committed  crimes  against  it,  and  their 
employment  in  regular  industry  is  the  best  way  that  has  been  yet  demised 
for  fitting  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when  they  leave  prison. 
If  only  one  or  two  trades,  such  as  rope-making,  is  taught  in  our  prisons, 
it  will  not  contribute  much  to  this  end,  for  if  a  man  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  it  is  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  has  learned  them 
in  prison,  which  prevents  him  from  getting  employment.  The  particular 
industry  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  these  complaints  is  the 
manufactiu*e  of  cocoa-nut  matting,  carried  on  in  "Wakefield  prison,  and  a 
most  complete  answer  is  fimiished  to  them  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  was  unkno^v^l  in  this  country  until  it  was  introduced  into 
the  prison.  So  far  is  it,  then,  from  being  true  that  the  convicts  were 
displacing  honest  labour,  that  the  fact  is  that  honest  labour  is  now 
striving  to  oust  connct  labour  from  its  own  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  will  resist  this  idle  clamour,  and  will  uphold  a 
system  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  convicts  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  habit  of  confoimding  capital  with  money  has  led  some  writers, 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  general  over-production,  to  admit  it  under 
the  name  of  over-accumulation  of  capital.  Vaguely  hinted  by  others,  it 
has  nowhere  been  more  boldly  stated  than  by  Wakefield,  who  sayp, 
"  The  one  thing  needful  for  all  society  is  more  room  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital.    It  is  in  the  excess  of  capital  above  the  means  of 

♦  Bee  his-'' Prinoiples  of  Pauper  Labour."    Ridgway,  1870. 
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profitable  inyestmciity  that   this  coontiy  differs   injoriondy  from  the 

United  States I  allude  to  the  necessity  o^  in  Uiis  conntiyy 

an  occasional  destruction  of  capital  on  the  grandest  scale.  Perhaps  if  a 
less  energetic  people  had  too  much  capital  they  would  waste  a  little  of 
it  continually,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  amount  without  fuUy  exhibiting 
the  destruction ;  but  this  is  not  our  mode^f  proceeding.  The  practice 
with  us  seems  to  be  to  hoard  up  capital  till  we  know  not  what  to  do 
^ith  it,  and  then  to  throw  it  away  as  rapidly  as  possible,  till  the 
quantity  for  use  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  field  of  investment.*'* 

But  there  cannot  long  be  too  much  food  in  a  country,  for  either  the 
population  will  increase  in  proportion,  or  less  will  be  produced.  It  is 
true  that  too  much  capital  may  be  employed  for  a  time  in  one  trade, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  over-production  may  take  place 
in  one  trade.  There  may  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  the 
capital  of  one  individual,  and  he  may  miscalculate  the  advantages  of  a 
particular  investment,  but  wherever  there  are  human  beings  there  are 
wants  to  satisfy,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  work  in  order  to  satisfy 
them.  So  far  is  England  from  possessing  too  much  capital  that  it  has  to 
import  large  quantities  from  abroad,  for  it  obtains  annuaOy  80,000,000 
hectolitres  of  wheat,  as  well  as  large  stocks  of  other  sorts  of  food.  Nor 
does  a  commercial  crisis  (to  which  Wakefield  alludes)  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  it  simply  transfers  from  one 
set  of  persons  to  another  the  power  of  obtaining  certain  portions  of  it. 
This  transfer  involves  an  immense  amount  of  suffering,  but  though  some 
are  impoverished,  others  are  enriched,  and  the  population  of  the  country 
remains  as  large  as  before.  The  large  sums  of  money  that  Englishmen 
invest  in  foreign  securities  are  regarded  as  proofs  that  England  has  more 
capital  than  it  can  employ  at  home,  and  that  it  enriches  foreign  countries 
by  investing  it  abroad.  But  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  ownership  of 
money,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  one  form  or  other  foreigners  invest  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  this  comitry,  and  they  would  doubtless  invest  in 
Consols,  if  our  Government  would  exempt  their  dividends  from  taxation. 
The  increase  of  capital  is  due  to  agricultural  improvements,  and  must  be 
followed  by  increase  of  production.  The  transfer  of  coin  only  decides 
who  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  and  employ  it ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
matter  is  regarded  from  the  capitalists'  point  of  view,  and  treated  as  a 
question  of  the  investment  of  money,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  a 
national  debt  is  beneficial,  because  it  affords  an  investment  for  savings. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom  of  industry  apply  with  equal  force 
to  freedom  in  the  investment  of  capital,  which  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing. 

*  "  View  of  the  Art  of  Colonisation/'  p.  76. 
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As  everybody  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour, 
indiyidoalsy  if  left  to  themselves,  will  employ  their  capital  in  sach  a 
manner  as  will  yield  them  the  highest  remuneration,  which  must  be  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  whole  society  that  it  should 
be  employed.  If  the  service  which  they  render  to  society  is  equal  to 
that  which  they  wish  society  to  render  to  them,  the  undertaking  will  pay, 
and  if  it  does  not  pay,  it  must  be  because  society  does  not  receive  so  much 
advantage  from  it  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  support  those  who  render 
it.  All  interference  on  the  part  of  Government,  with  the  object  of 
causing  capital  to  be  employed  in  undertakings  where  it  would  not  be 
directed  by  private  enterprise,  are  either  superfluous  or  injurious.  If  the 
Grovemment  establishes  a  monopoly,  it  prevents  some  persons  from 
entering  a  trade  for  which  they  have  an  inclination,  and  by  depriving 
the  producers  of  the  stimulus  of  competition  it  weakens  the  inducement 
to  adopt  improved  methods  of  production,  and  thus  raises  the  cost  of  the 
article  in  question.  If  the  Qovemment  under^es  any  industrial 
enterprise,  it  must  either  be  one  which  would  have  been  undertaken  by 
private  individuals,  or  one  which  would  not.  In  the  former  case,  its 
interference  is  superfluous,  and  in  the  latter  injurious.  Many  failures  in 
Government  enterprises  have  become  notorious,  but  in  spite  of  this,  their 
few  successes  are  put  forward  as  making  out  a  case  in  favour  of  an 
occasional  and  judicious  intervention  in  such  matters.  The  French 
Qovemment,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  succeeded  in  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  sheep  known  as  the 
Eambouillet  breed.  Monsieur  de  Lavergne  praises  the  Government  for 
this,  and  asks  what  private  individual  would  have  carried  on  experiments 
for  thirty  years  at  a  loss  ?  Thus  the  very  waste  of  capital  which  the  system 
occasions  is  made  an  argument  in  its  favour.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  a 
private  farmer  had  taken  up  the  subject,  he  would  have  arrived  at  a 
successful  result  in  a  much  shorter  time,  but  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable  is  sufficient  to  show  that  private  capitalists  can,  and  will,  undertake 
works  which  require  them  to  make  an  enormous  outlay,  and  wait  for  a 
long  time  before  any  profit  is  received.  M.  de  Lavergne's  work  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  that  France  possesses  many  rich  and  enterprising 
&rmers,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  make  a  great  outlay  in  order 
to  procure  a  ftiture  benefit,  and  if  they  thought  that  they  could  employ 
their  capital  better  in  some  other  way  than  in  producing  this  particular 
breed  of  sheep,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  let  them  do  so,  instead  of 
taking  some  of  it  to  support  the  State  farm.  What  the  Government 
gave  in  one  way  it  must  have  taken  in  another,  and  there  are  many  other 
improvements  which  France  required  besides  that  particular  one. 
Among  many  arguments  in  favour  of  **  Home  Rule/'  Mr.  Butt,  in  a      ^ 
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speech  which  he  made  in  October,  1871,  used  one  which  deBeirea  to  be 
noticed  here.  He  said  that  if  Ireland  had  a  Parliament  of  its  own,  that 
body  would  grant  money  to  support  the  sea  fisheries,  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  neglect  of  this  subject  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  fisheries  were  gradually  decaying.  But  if  the 
Irish  people  employ  less  capital  and  labour  than  formerly  in  the  fisheries, 
it  can  only  be  because  they  have  found  some  more  profitable  mode  of 
employing  them.  They  could  not  need  State  loans  to  cany  on  the  fisheries 
if  these  produced  enough  to  compensate  the  labour  employed  in  them, 
and  if  the  fishermen  themselves  had  not  money  enough,  they  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  borrowing  from  private  money-lenders.  If  the 
Government  granted  a  loan  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  simply 
transferring  capital  from  a  more  to  a  less  profitable  employment,  and 
if  the  Irish,  as  they  probably  would,  exported  the  fish,  they  would  receive 
less  in  return  than  they  now  get  for  their  com  and  cattle.  But  I  would 
not  be  understood  in  these  remarks  to  imply  hostility  to  the  *^  Home 
Rule  "  movement,  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  my  warmest  sympathy. 
Mr.  Lowe,  when  asked  to  grant  money  for  this  purpose,  declined  to  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Political 
Economy,  but  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Lowe  himself,  constantly 
disregard  these  principles  when  they  are  dealing  with  England.  If  an 
Irish  Parliament  were  to  endeavour  to  support  fisheries  in  places  where 
they  would  not  pay,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  doing  a  foolish  thing, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  Imperial  Parliament  does  when  it  establishes 
schools  or  telegraph  offices  where  they  will  not  pay.  As  the  Irish  would 
not  be  justified  iu  preventing  England  from  establishing  national  schools, 
because  such  a  step  was  opposed  to  Irish  theories  of  Political  Economy^ 
so  the  English  have  no  right  to  prevent  Ireland  from  spending  its  money 
in  supporting  the  fisheries  on  a  similar  pretext.  Well  may  Mr.  Butt  say 
that  if  patriotism  be  the  last  resource  of  a  scoundrel.  Political  Economy 
is  the  last  resource  of  a  blockhead.  The  political  question  is  not  whether 
such  a  grant  is  in  harmony  with  English  views,  but  whether  England 
ought  to  force  Ireland  to  adopt  those  views.  It  is  humiliating  to  an 
Englishman  to  read  such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Aberdeen, 
in  September,  1871,  for  they  show  a  determination  to  disregard  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  Mr,  Gladstone  says  that  "  Home  Rule  "  is 
unnecessary  because  he  cannot  see  that  Ireland  has  any  grievance  to 
complain  of ;  but  no  tyrant  ever  was  able  to  see  that  those  whom  he 
oppressed  had  anything  to  complain  of.  Ireland  has  for  many  centuries 
had  one  grievance,  foreign  domination,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite 
capable  of  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  grievance  to  England  to  be  under 
the  domination  of  Ireland  or  of  France.    Our  enormous  expenditure  on 
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the  army  and  nayy  is  chiefly  kept  up  in  order  to  save  onrselveB  from  snch 
a  misfortone,  and  if  he  were  at  all  dedrous  to  do  to  others  as  he  would 
wish  that  others  shonld  do  to  him,  he  would  be  most  anxious  to 
emancipate  Ireland.  His  demand  to  have  a  specific  grievance  pointed 
out  is  not  an  argument  but  a  trap,  for  if  we  name  one  which  he  considers 
such  he  will  say  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  remedy  it,  and  that 
^  Home  Bule "  is  unnecessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  name  one 
which  he  does  not  consider  such,  he  will  make  that  a  ground  for  refusing 
''  Home  Bule/'  and  will  say  that  he  does  not  desire  to  conciliate  the  Irish 
people,  but  must  be  guided  by  what  he  dares  to  call  a  higher  principle. 
In  other  words,  while  he  considers  that  the  will  of  the  English  people 
should  decide  what  laws  shall  be  passed  for  England,  his  own  will  and 
his  own  notions  of  right  and  expediency  are  to  oyer-ride  those  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  is  said  that  England  is  now  behaving  better  towards 
Ireland  because  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts  have  been 
passed,  but  this  only  shows  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  position 
of  English  parties.  There  have  been  many  such  changes  during  the  last 
250  years,  but  all  English  statesmen,  from  Strafford  and  Cromwell  down 
to  tb.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  have  been  perfectly  unanimous  on 
one  point,  that  Ireland  must  be  governed  by  brute  force.  At  the  present 
time,  a  measure  for  coercing  Ireland,  by  whichever  party  proposed, 
meets  with  no  opposition  except  from  a  few  Irish  members,  and  the 
much-vaunted  Church  and  Land  Acts  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  show 
that  English  statesmen  have  no  desire  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  The 
former  Act  left  the  Episcopalians  in  the  possession  of  a  privilege  not 
accorded  to  Roman  Catholics,  that  of  forming  a  corporation,  which 
should  be  capable  of  receiving  donations  and  bequests  ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  confessed  that  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to  place  Irish 
landlords  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  England,  and  not  at  all  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  The  former  measure  was  interrupted 
in  its  passage  through  Parliament  by  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
deprive  the  Mayor  of  Cork  of  his  office,  and  to  render  him  ineligible  for 
that  or  any  other,  merely  because  he  had  made  a  speech  which  was  in  no 
way  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  aflEbrding  any  proofe  of  a  better  feeling  towards 
Ireland,  they  disgraced  themselves  in  their  government  of  Ireland  by  an 
attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  such  as  has  not  been  paralleled  since 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  But  even  if  "  Home  Rule  "  were  not  the 
only  plan  that  had  ever  been  proposed  for  enabling  England  and  Ireland 
to  unite  in  peace  and  harmony,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  whole 
country,  as  a  simple  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  legislation.  In 
the  political,  as  in  the  industrial  world,  there  comes  a  time  when 
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division  of  labonr  U  necessary  in  order  to  get  thiongh  the  work  which 
has  to  be  done.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the  people  of  Scotland  that  thej  had 
no  canse  to  complain  of  the  delay  in  the  transaction  of  their  business, 
because  Parliament  was  occupied  with  measures  which  concerned  the 
whole  country,  Scotland  included,  and  that  if  English  business  had 
occupied  the  half  of  one  session,  the  whole  of  another  had  been  taken  up 
with  Irish  business.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that  a  system  is  good  because 
it  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  all  parties  concerned.  If  we  had  a 
Federal,  an  English,  a  Scotch,  and  an  Irish  Parliament,  aU  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  country  would  have  to  do  without  l^idation  because 
another  required  a  great  deal.  To  suppose  that  these  countries  would 
be  estranged  from  one  another  because  each  had  its  own  representative 
body  to  legislate  for  it,  and  a  Federal  Parliament  to  control  their  common 
afifairs,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  two  friends  cannot  dine  together 
amicably  unless  they  are  restricted  to  one  plate  and  one  knife  and  fork 
between  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  **  Home 
Rule ''  meant,  but  he  had  been  often  told  that  it  meant  federation,  and 
if  he  was  really  so  ignorant  of  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  the 
dominion  of  Canada,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria,  as  not  to  know 
what  federation  meant,  he  was  quite  unfit  for  the  ofSce  of  Prime  Minister. 
I  should  not  have  entered  on  the  discussion  of  a  subject  so  purely 
political,  had  it  not  been  that  the  name  of  Political  Economy  has  been  so 
often  degraded  by  its  being  quoted  in  justification  of  the  tyranny  which 
is  practised  over  Ireland,  and  I  am  anxious  to  show  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  no  hostility  between  the  truths  of  science  and  the 
precepts  of  religion. 
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• 

Mankhtd  increase  in  nnmbers  as  the  capital  in  their  poesession 
incre^aeB.  In  considering  this  sabject,  there  are  two  facts  which  most 
always  be  borne  in  mind :  1.  That  people  cannot  live  without  food ; 
and,  2.  That  there  are  always  many  persons  who  are  willing  to  many 
and  bring  np  families,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  poverty,  or 
the  fear  of  poverty.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  admitted,  although 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  ondispnted,  for  various  tales  have  been  told  of 
persons  who  have  lived  for  manj  years  without  taking  food  of  any  kind. 
Whenever  these  have  been  carefully  investigated,  they  have  been  found 
to  be  cases  pf  impoature,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  result  would 
have  followed  in  all  the  others  if  similar  precautions  had  been  taken. 
My  readers  may  remember  the  case  which  attracted  some  attention  in 
1869,  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  '^  the  Welsh  fasting  girl,"  whose  parents  averred 
that  she  had  taken  no  soUd  food  for  years,  but  who  died  within  a  week 
after  she  had  been  carefully  watched  by  some  nurses  from  Guy's  Hospital. 
The  post-mortem  examination  proved  that  before  the  watch  had  been  set 
upon  her  she  had  been  supplied  with  solid  food,  and  her  father  was 
subsequently  tried  and  sent  to  prison  for  the  share  which  he  had  in 
causing  her  death.  No  one  is  likely  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  as  far  as  the  majority  of  mankind  are  concerned,  and  I  may 
be  blamed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  such  a  well-known  truth,  and  it  may 
seem  that  there  cannot  be  much  value  in  a  science  in  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  the  fact  is  familiar,  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  insist 
upoiTit,  for  the  sole  fdnction  of  science  is  to  take  simple  truths,  and  to 
trace  out  their  consequences,  and  to  reject  everything  which  is 
inconsistent  with  them.  Political  Economy  cannot  invent  truths,  but 
can  only  take  facts  as  it  finds  them.  Although  no  one  would  assert  that 
people  can  live  without  food,  the  assertion  so  commonly  made  that 
increase  of  population  causes,  and  therefore  precedes,  the  increase  of  food, 
implies  that  it  is  possible.  For  proof  of  the  second  proposition,  I  must 
appeal  to  general  experience.  I  suppose  every  one  Imows  some  cases  of 
persons  who  are  anxious  to  marry,  but  are  obliged  to  defer  doing  so 
until  they  have  what  they  consider  enough  to  maintain  a  family. 
Malthus  united  these  propositions  in  the  statement  that  population  is 
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always  pressmg  ou  the  means  of  sabsistenoe,  hj  which  he  meant^  tliat  if 
the  means  of  sabsistence  in  any  country  were  increased  population  would 
increase  also.  He  found  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  population 
had  doubled  in  twenty-fiye  years,  from  the  simple  excess  of  births  orer 
deaths,  after  making  every  deduction  for  the  addition  made  by  emigrants 
and  their  ofi&pring.    If  population  increased  at  this  rate,  it  would  only 
require  a  century  to  increase  sixteen-fold,  and  Malthus  pointed  out  how 
impossible  it  was  that  the  supply  of  food  in  England  should  be  increesed 
at  such  a  rate.    He  therefore  concluded  that  if  the  population  did  not 
increase  so  fast,  it  must  be  checked,  either  by  a  great  number  of 
premature  deaths,  or  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  many  persons  of 
''moral  restraint,"  t.0.,  abstinence  from  marriage  unaccompanied  by  yice. 
By  reference  to  the  accounts  of  traveUers  in  every  part  of  the  world,  he 
showed  that  one  or  other  of  these  checks  was  always  in  action.    Either 
great  numbers  of  children  die  from  want,  and  diseases  brought  on  by 
want,  or  infanticide  is  conmionly  practised,  or  else  people  many  late  in 
life  and  have  but  few  children.     For  enunciating  these  simple  and 
obvious  truths,  Malthus  was  exposed  to  much  calunmy,  and  denounced 
as  hard-hearted,  unfeeling,  etc.    It  is  always  to  be  regretted  that  such 
attacks  should  be  made  on  seekers  after  truth,  and  they  are  the  more  unjust 
in  his  case,  because  his  ix>mmon  sense  and  reUgious  feeling  made  him 
shrink  from  the  revolting  proposals  which  have  been  put  forward  by  some 
of  his  soUdUa/ni  followers,  with  a  view  of  preventing  population  from 
increasing  too  &st ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Malthus  to  say  that  these 
attacks  had  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  that  of  inducing  him  to 
expunge  or  soften  down  every  passage  which  was  calculated  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  others.    Some  people  speak  as  if  he  wished  that  nobody 
should  marry,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  wished  that 
everybody  should  marry,  for  he  wished  that  nobody  should  have  a  large 
family  in  order  that  every  one  might  have  a  small  one.    Whatever  the 
number  was  which  the  country  was  able  to  support,  he  desired  that  it 
should  be  kept  up  by  the  smallest  possible  number  of  births,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  desiring  that  the  people  should  attain  the  greatest  possible 
longevity,  which  is  the  end  which  all  philanthropists  must  desire  to  obtain. 
Sir  James  Steuart,  who  as  early  as  1767  anticipated  much  of  the 
reasoning  of  Malthus,  compared  the  human  power  of  generation  to  a 
spring  kept  down  by  a  weight  (the  diflSculty  of  procuring  food),  which 
always  starts  up  when  the  pressure  is  diminished.     The  power  of 
procreation  may  be  considered  as  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  variations 
of  population  follow  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  food.    If  that 
remains  the  same,  population  cannot  be  diminished  by  any  loss  of  life  in 
war  or  at  sea,  but  those  who  are  left  will  be  able  to  bring  up  more 
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chfldren  in  the  place  of  those  who  are  dead,  but  who  formerly  congomed 

some  of  the  food.    If  we  imagine  a  time  when  all  mankind  were  engaged 

in  agriculture,  and  each  only  produced  enough  for  himself,  and  as  many 

children  as  were  necessary  to  keep  up  their  numbers,  there  could  have 

been  no  increase  of  populatiop  until  some  one  discovered  a  better  method 

of  cultivation,  which  enabled  them  to  produce  food  for  others  as  well  as 

diemselves.    These,  whom  Sir  James  Steuart  calls  the  **  firee  hands,"  may 

either  take  to  farming  themselves  or  they  may  not.    K  they  do,  it  must 

be  because  there  are  other  lands  which,  if  taken  into  the  cultivation,  will 

yield  as  much  to  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  as  those  already  cultivated 

yielded  before  the  improvement  was  introduced.    If  they  do,  they  still 

&rther  increase  the  quantity  of  food,  and  enable  themselves  or  others  to 

bring  up  more  children.    There  are  three  countries  which  enjoy  this 

advantage  in  an  eminent  degree:  the  United  States,  Bussia,  and  China, 

and  in  aU  three  population  is  steadily  increasing,  while  it  is  distributed 

over  a  larger  space.    The  first  is  well  known,  but  the  second  has  not 

received  so  much  attention,  though  it  is  to  the  constant  migration  of  the 

BuBsian  peasant  both  eastward  and  southward  that  the  extension  of  that 

CTipire  is  really  due.    English  politicians  imagine  that  there  is  some 

danger  to  Europe  from  the  aggressive  policy  of  Bussia,  but  her  conquests 

only  follow  her  colonisation,  and  her  peasants  hold  the  soil  by  the  best  of 

all  titles,  that  they  alone  cultivate  it,  and  render  it  useM  to  man. 

Although  the  political  strength  of  China  is  declining,  the  constant 

emigration  of  the  Chinese  to  the  north  and  west  is  continually  extending 

the  range  of  her  civilisation,  which  will  long  continue  to  flourish  and 

extend  itself,  though  it  may  be  under  foreign  domination.    In  a  country 

where  there  is  no  great  extent  of  unoccupied  land,  the  **  free  hands  "  may 

find  it  more  convenient  to  take  to  some  other    employment    than 

agriculture,  and  some  of  them  may  be  naturally  better  fitted  for  some 

other.    They  exchange  their  products  for  the  surplus  of  the  farmer,  but 

their  number  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  this  surplus,  and  however 

b^iefidal  any  improvement  may  be  which  they  introduce  into  the 

mann&cturing  or  other  business  which  they  carry  on,   they  cannot 

increase  the  population.    Some  of  the  "free  hands"  may  be  able,  by 

force  or  otherwise,  to  induce  the  farmers  to  supply  them  with  food 

without  requiring  any  service  in  return,  though  this  does  not  often 

happen,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  physically  unable  to  work, 

for  the  landlords  who  need  not  give  anything  in  return  for  what  they 

BBceive,  are  generally  required  by  public  opinion  to  take  more  or  less 

share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  thus  assist  in  protecting  the 

fiEumer,  and  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  total  product,  they  at  least  prevent 

others  firom  i^iTniTiigliing  or  unduly  appropriating  any  portion  of  it.    It 
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may  be  thought  that  &rmeTB  would  not  intiodace  improTements  unless 
there  were  a  demand  for  more  food,  and  that  population  must  incrcluBe 
first.  But  this  cannot,  be  so,  for  people  cannot  live  without  fixxl,  the 
supply  of  which  must  be  increased  before  any  greater  number  of  children 
can  be  reaztd.  As  every  one  desires  toobtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible 
labour,  every  &rmer  tries  to  raise  the  greatest  product  from  his  own 
land,  and  jf  he  succeeds  in  increasing  the  quantity,  he  may  either  increase 
his  own  £unily,  or  may  at  least  enable  some  one  else  to  do  so.  The 
extra  quantity  must  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of  somebody  who 
desires  to  increase  his  fiunily,  and  the  food  will  create  its  own  demand. 
Agriculture  is,  by  its  very  nature,  uncertain,  and  fiumers  are  obliged  to 
exert  themselves  to  obtain  as  liffge  a  crop  as  possible,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  much  their  labour  will  produce,  and  they  cannot  make  it 
suit  with  the  requirements  of  the  market  If  an  improvement  be 
introduced  on  some  farms  which  is  not  applicable  to  all,  it  may  not  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  more  land  into  cultivation,  but  will  simply  enable 
the  same  number  of  people  to  raise  a  larger  product  upon  the  same 
extent  of  land.  In  this  case  the  ''free  hands "  whom  the  improvemoit 
calls  into  existence,  will  not  take  to  farming,  becaose  they  can  obtain 
food  by  working  at  some  other  trade,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
farmers,  or  if  they  took  to  farming,  they  would  have  to  cultivate  worse 
land  than  any  already  tilled,  and  would  receive  less  food  in  return  for 
their  labour.  The  general  effect  of  agricultural  improvements  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  manufocture,  but 
to  leave  the  agricultural  population  stationary.  It  is  about  the  same  in 
France  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution,  and  Mr.  Sogers  even  considers 
that  it  is  about  the  same  in  England  as  it  was  in  the  14th  century,  but, 
of  course,  this  only  applies  to  countries  in  which  there  is  no  large  extent 
of  unappropriated  land. 

Before  the  time  of  Malthus,  those  who  administered  the  Poor  Law 
thought  they  promoted  the  growth  of  population  by  increasing  a  pauper's 
allowance  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  which  were  bom  to 
him.  Malthus  showed  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  growth  of 
population  depended  on  the  increase  of  food,  and  could  not  be  a£fected 
by  any  methods  which  the  Government  employed  for  transferring  money 
from  hand  to  }iand.  If  the  Government  took  some  of  the  food  and  gave 
it  to  the  paupers,  it  enabled  them  to  bring  up  families,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  prevented  other  people  from  doing  so,  for  the  same  food  cannot 
feed  two  persons  at  once,  and  the  Poor  Law  provided  no  means  for 
increasing  this  quantity.  And  yet,  so  tenacious  is  error,  the  same  fidlacy 
re-appears  under  the  name  of  Malthusianism.  Although  Malthus  proved 
that  population  cannot  increase  fiaster  than  food,  yet  ioi-ditaini  Mai- 
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thosianB  contend  that  people  can,  by  improvident  marriages,  increase 
their  numbers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
poorer  soils  to  supply  them  with  food,  and  that  what  they  call  over- 
population is  the  chief  cause  of  distress.  They  should  say  that  over- 
population is  distress,  for  it  is  expressly  defined  by  Mr.  Thornton  as  a 
state  of  things  in  which  some  persons  are  able  and  willing  to  labour,  but 
cannot  obtain  employment.  Political  Economy  is  still  in  what  Comte 
has  called  the  metaphysical  stage,  or  in  other  words,  many  of  its  so-called 
explanations  are  nothhig  more  than  truisms.  There  is  nothing  on  which 
a  man  will  insist  more  vehemently  than  a  truism,  because  the  impossibility 
of  denying  it  renders  him  angry  with  all  those  who  refuse  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  it  as  he  does.  Here  the  thing  to  be  explained  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  in  want  of  the  comforts  or 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  explanation  given  is  that  there  are  too  many 
people  for  the  quantity  of  food  and  other  things  to  suffice  for  them  all. 
But  this  is  not  an  explanation,  but  a  statement  of  the  fact,  since  saying 
that  there  are  too  many  is  merely  saying  that  there  are  some  people  who 
have  enough,  and  others  who  have  not.  If  sailors  are  wrecked  on  a 
barren  island,  they  will  perish  of  starvation,  but  no  explanation  would  be 
furnished  by  the  statement  that  the  island  is  over-peopled.  Many 
historians — as,  for  instance,  Hallam— consider  that  the  working  classes 
were  formerly  able  to  purchase  more  bread  than  they  can  at  present,  and 
suppose  that  the  increase  of  population  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  poorer  soils,  and  so  to  increase  the  cost  of  producing  wheat.  But  I 
contend  that  it  cannot  have  had  this  efiect,  but  can  only  have  followed 
on  agricultural  improvements,  and  that  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  on  the 
worst  soils  cultivated  is  the  same  now  as  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second. 
Hallam  was  led  into  error  by  taking  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  year  which 
he  wrote,  which  happened  to  be  one  of  scarcity,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  average  of  a  century ;  but  if  he  had  taken  the  bad  years  at  the 
beginning  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  and  compared  them  with  the 
average  of  the  half  century  which  preceded  the  publication  of  his  work, 
he  might  have  reversed  the  picture.  In  accordance  witli  the  principles  just 
explained,  I  hold  that  the  population  of  England  has  increased  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Second  in  consequence  of  agricultural  improvements, 
but  that  this  has  never  induced  the  people  to  cultivate  soils  which  yielded 
leas  to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  than  the  worst  then  cultivated.  I 
believe  that  I  am  near  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  worst  then  yielded 
86  hectolitres  of  wheat  to  the  labour  of  each  man  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  upon  them.  Some  improvements  were  only  applicable  to 
certain  farms,  and  these  have  increased  the  number  of  "free  hands." 
Others  have  enabled  people  to  obtain  36  hectolitres  from  land  which 
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would  formerly  only  yield  80,  20,  or,  it  may  be,  some  smaller  number,  to 
the  labour  of  one  man,  and  these  have  had  the  effect  of  extending 
cultivation.  But  neither  could  haye  had  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to 
cultivate  land  which  would  not  yield  86 hectolitres, for  the  ''free  hands" 
must  have  been  able  to  support  themselves  by  some  other  occupation 
than  agriculture,  and  if  they  set  up  as  tailors,  for  instance,  they  could 
have  obtained  from  the  farmers  86  hectolitres  in  exchange  for  a  year's 
labour,  and  to  suppose  they  would  voluntarily  cultivate  land  for  themselves 
which  would  only  yield  them  85  or  84,  is  to  suppose  that  they  would 
undergo  more  labour  to  obtain  wealth  Ti^hen  less  labour  would  suffice. 
The  fact  that  the  population  has  increased  proves  that  the  farmers  are 
able  to  support  more  persons  than  formerly  who  are  not  engaged  in 
farming.  There  may,  of  course,  for  a  time  be  too  many  persons  engaged 
in  one  trade,  but  I  hold  with  Mr,  Eogers*  that  general  redundance  of 
population  is  as  great  a  fallacy  as  general  over-production.  Where  there 
are  human  beings  it  is  clear  that  there  is  food  enough  to  maintain  them, 
for  otherwise  they  Would  not  be  alive,  and  though  tiiiere  are  always  some 
who  are  unable  to  find  a  suitable  occupation,  there  cannot  be  a  general 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  employing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  other  articles  which  they  desire. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  existence  of  pauperism,  we  must  enquire 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  prevent  people  from  producing  as  much 
as  they  require  to  keep  themselves  in  comfort.  One  obvious  cause  is  the 
ignorance  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  persons  themselves,  and  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  some  system  of  education  which  would  render  all  of 
them  more  fit  to  exercise  some  handicraft.  But,  however  much  education 
may  be  improved,  one  cause  of  pauperism  will  always  remain  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  When  these  are  unfavourable  farming  industry 
is  less  productive,  and  this  must  diminish  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

In  a  country  which  has  little  or  no  intercourse  with  others,  a  bad 
harvest  produces  a  famine,  for,  as  less  food  is  produced,  some  persons 
have  to  go  without  it  altogether.  In  our  own  country  we  are  happily 
exempt  from  these  tremendous  catastrophes,  but  we  feel  the  effect  of  a 
bad  harvest  in  a  different  way.  When  the  seasons  are  propitious  the 
"  free  hands  "  are  employed  in  manufacturing  various  articles  to  supply 
the  secondary  wants  of  the  farmers  and  of  themselves ;  when  they  are 
unpropitious,  the  ''free  hands"  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  to 
be  sent  abroad  in  exchange  for  com.  As  the  wants  and  tasks  of  foreigners 
are  different  to  those  of  our  own  people,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
transfer  of  labourers  from  one  employment  to  another,  and  as  this  neoes- 

*  See  his  article  on  the  Colonial  Question  in  the  2nd  Series  of  Eflsays  published 
by  the  Cobden  Ciub,  1S72. 
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sitates  much  snffisring  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ahreadj  used  to 
one  trade,  it  follows  that,  as  is  well  known,  a  bad  harvest  prodaces 
digtrees  in  the  manufactnring  districts.  It  wonld  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  establish  such  a  system  of  education  as  should  enable 
eyeiybody  to  find  employment,  notwithstanding  all  these  changes. 

-  Aa  the  Poor  Law  does  nothing  to  increase  or  diminifih  the  supply  of 
food,  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  population.  If  it  enables  paupers  to  live 
and  bring  up  &milies,  it  must  to  tiie  same  extent  prevent  some  one  else 
from  doing  the  like.  If  it  encourages  landlords  to  pull  down  cottages, 
and  so  diminish  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  it  must  to  the 
same  extent  increase  the  population  of  tixe  towns.  The  objections  to  the 
Poor  Law  are  rather  of  a  moral  than  of  an  economic  character.  It  is 
for  the  moraUst  to  judge  a  system  which  deprivescharity  of  its  generosity 
by  making  it  compulsory.  It  is  for  him  to  say  whether  it  is  better  that 
a  man  who  is  out  of  work,  from  ill-health  or  any  other  cause,  should  be 
supported  from  a  fund  to  which  he  has  subscribed  while  in  employment, 
or  receive  afans  which  others  are  compelled  to  give.  But  whichever  mode 
be  adopted,  there  is  the  same  distress,  and  the  same  loss  to  society,  just 
as  the  loss  which  the  Chicago  fire  occasioned  to  the  American  people  was 
in  no  degree  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  buildings  were  insured. 

Aa  population  is  always  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  it 
follows  that  emigration  cannot  of  itself  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  we  find  accordingly  that  those  countries  which  send  out  the  largest 
number  of  emigrants  are  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  and  that  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  a  diminution  is  taking  place,  the  country  in 
question  is  either  exporting  food,  or  suffering  from  some  great  calamity 
which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  produce  it.  As  long  as  there  is  the 
same  quantity  of  food  in  a  country,  the  population  must  remain  the 
same,  and  if  many  persons  leave  it  every  year,  more  will  be  bom  to  take 
their  places,  and  their  departure  relieves  those  whom  they  leave  behind 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them,  and  increases  their  power  of 
maintaining  their  families.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  England  sends  forth  many  thousand  emigrants  every  year,  and 
yet  continues  to  increase  rapidly  in  population,  and,  indeed,  this  very 
emigration  in  some  degree  accounts  for  the  increase.  English  emigrants 
who  settle  in  America  and  Australia  engage  in  farming,  and  send  the 
food  which  they  produce  to  England  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
so  that  they,  in  fact,  feed  us  while  we  work  for  them,  and  enable  this 
country  to  maintain  a  much  larger  population  than  she  could  well  do  if 
restricted  to  the  products  of  her  own  soil.  Even  when  emigration  takes 
place  on  a  large  scale  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  Government, 
it  win  not  diminish  population  unless  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil 
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leave  the  oonntiy.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  did  little,  if  anything,  to  diminish  the  population  of  France,  since 
the  Huguenots  who  fled  the  country  were  chiefly  the  artisans  and  traders 
of  the  towns,  and  that  little  or  no  land  went  out  of  cultivation,  but  the 
food  which  was  produced  as  usual  enabled  the  Catholics  to  increase  tiieir 
families,  and  repair  the  breach  made  in  thQ  population.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain  probably  had  this  effect,  for  they  were  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  though  even  here  the  number  must  have  been 
soon  made  up  again  by  migration  from  other  parts  of  Spain  into  Granada. 
Senor  Garrido,  in  his  ''  Espagne  Oontempendne,"  gives  the  population  of 
Spain  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  as  8,000,000,  and  as  16,000,000  at 
the  present  time,  although  he  does  not  think  that  much  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  former  number,  or,  indeed,  on  any  which  has  been  published 
by  the  Spanish  Government  until  very  recently.  If,  however,  this  number 
at  aU  approximates  to  the  truth,  it  shows  that  the  population  of  Spain  has 
doubled  since  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  although  it  is  even  now  very 
thinly  peopled,  as  it  contains  less  than  half  the  population  of  France, 
although  nearly  equal  in  extent.  This  would  show,  at  least,  that  the 
much  talked  of  decline  of  Spain  is  not  an  absolute  falling  off,  but  a  slower 
progress  when  compared  with  other  countries. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  emigration.  It  has  been 
vaguely  ascribed  to  over-population,  but  no  connexion  can  be  established 
between  the  density  of  population  and  the  number  of  emigrants  which  a 
country  sends  forth.  While  Holland,  with  a  population  of  112,  and 
France  with  69  to  the  square  kilometre,  send  out  no  emigrants  worth 
mentioning,  the  largest  numbers  go  from  Germany,  which  has  74,  and 
Ireland,  which  has  68  to  the  same  area.*  If  by  over-population  it  is 
merely  meant  that  the  country  contains  more  people  than  can  obtain  a 
comfortable  maintenance  within  it,  the  explanation  is  little  better  than  a 
truism,  since  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  emigration  is  the  only  proof 
given  of  the  superabundance  of  population.  The  explanation,  whatever 
it  be,  must  be  sought  for  in  moral  causes.  If  a  people  are  much 
attached  to  their  native  country,  they  will  rather  take  any  employment  at 
home  than  seek  a  new  one  abroad  ;  if  they  are  enterprising,  they  will 
rather  follow  an  occupation  for  which  they  have  a  preference  in  a  foreign 
country,  than  take  to  any  other  at  home.  In  such  a  country  as  the 
United  States,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  it  is  natural  that  young  men  should  prefer  to  go  westward 
and  follow  the  occupation  with  which  they  are  familiar  from  childhood, 
rather  than  engage  in  manufactures  in  their  native  States.    In  such 

*  In  this  and  the  foUowing  section,  the  numbers,  when  not  otherwise  specified, 
are  taken  from  the  Almanaoh  de  Gotha  for  the  year  1872, 
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oonntrieB  emigration  ilioToiighlj  works  itself  into  the  national  habits, 
and  popnlataon  increases  most  rapidly,  because  the  ^^  &ee  hands  "  whom 
eyery  saccessiye  increase  of  food  sets  at  liberty,  employ  themselves,  not 
in  mannfiBctnreSy  but  in  still  farther  increasing  the  quantity  of  food.  It 
is  to  soch  oonntries  that  emigration  takes  place,  for  although  the  natural 
increase  of  births  could  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  food,  still  the 
inhabitants  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  receive  full-grown  men  and 
women,  who  are  able,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  to  perform  services  in  return 
for  the  food  which  they  receive.  But  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  their  economic  condition  to  explain  why  France  should  number 
her  emigrants  by  hundreds,  and  (Germany  by  t^ns  of  thousands.  In 
France,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  persons  who  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  they  can  obtain  an  employment  which  suits  their  fancy,  but 
they  seldom  thhik  of  emigrating  in  these  circumstances,  as  an  Iridmian 
or  a  Gennan  would  do.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  character  of  the  people 
to  account  for  this  .&ct.  If  emigration  became  a  common  practice  in 
France,  it  would  not  diminish  the  population,  nor  would  it  cause  it  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  it  does  at  present ;  the  only  effect  would  be 
that  French  femilies,  instead  of  consisting  as  they  now  generally  do  of 
two  children  only,  would  contain,  on  the  average,  three,  or  two  and  a 
half,  and  that  some  would  emigrate  when  they  grew  up. 

As  agriculture  is  constantly  improving,  and  as  new  means  are 
constantly  devised  for  bringing  poor  land  into  cultivation,  as  well  as  for 
increasing  the  produce  of  that  which  is  already  under  tillage,  there  is  in 
every  country  a  constant  tendency  towards  an  increase  of  population. 
In  our  own  time,  this  tendency  is  proved  to  be  actually  triumphing  in 
most  countries,  by  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  statistics,  and  although 
the  same  evidence  shows  that  in  some  countries  the  numbers  are  declining, 
the  loss  in  these  cases  is  far  outbalanced  by  the  gain  in  the  others.  It 
is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  same  process  has  always  been 
going  on,  and  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  statements  of  ancient  or 
modem  writers,  to  the  effect  that  the  population  of  Europe,  or  of  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  was  formerly  greater  than  at  present.  It  is 
difficult  to  speak  seriously  of  Montesquieu's  opinion  that  there  were  not 
upon  the  earth  in  his  time  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  numbers  of  men  who 
were  living  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed 
more  than  a  hundiied  years  ago  by  Hume  and  Wallace.  The  former,  in 
his  masterly  essay  on  the  "  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,"  collected 
with  great  care  dl  the  statements  which  he  could  find  in  the  Qreek  and 
Roman  writers  which  bore  in  any  way  on  the  subject  of  population,  and 
showed  how  baseless  they  were  for  the  most  part,  and  how  they 
contradicted  one  another.    Hume  lay  under  the  double  disadvantage  of 
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knowing  neither  the  population  of  any  conntry  of  Europe  in  his  own 
time,  nor  that  of  any  country  in  ancient  timeSy  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  conducted  his  argument  under  these  circumstances  strikingly 
demonstrates  the  great  powers  of  his  mind.  The  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  was  that  the  population  of  Europe^  of  France,  an4.of  Spain,  was 
much  greater  in  his  time  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  though  he 
admitted  that  Greece  and  Syria  might  have  fallen  off,  he  threw  doubts 
on  the  very  large  number  which  had  been  attributed  to  theuL  The 
publication  of  his  essay  called  forth  a  reply  &om  Robert  Wallace,  whose 
essay  on  the  '^  Numbers  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times"  was 
accompanied  by  an  appendix,  in  which  he  examined  ieriaUm  all  Hume's 
arguments,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  them.  This  work  displays  con- 
siderable  learning  and  some  ability,  but  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by 
an  uncritical  credulity  which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vigorous 
scepticism  of  Hume.  Wallace  accepted  all  the  numerical  statements 
put  forward  by  classical  writers,  although  they  frequently  lived  many 
centuries  after  the  time  of  which  they  wrote,  and  although  Hume  had 
pointed  out  that  mistakes  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  copying  numbers 
than  any  other  portion  of  a  manuscript,  and  that,  therefore,  all  such 
statements  should  be  received  with  extreme  caution.    Wallace  and  other 
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writers  suppose  that  the  world  was  more  populous  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age  thought  it  was  less 
populous  then  than  it  had  been  in  what  was  even  then  a  remote  antiquity. 
Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  Western  Asia  was  more  populous  in  the 
time  of  Ninus,  a  personage  who  never  existed,  and  who  was  alleged  to 
have  existed  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  that  historian. 
Of  course  no  one  would  now  place  any  reliance  on  such  a  statement. 
Hume  has  pointed  out  an  error  to  which  persons  who  reason  on  this 
subject  are  liable  to  fall  into,  that  of  regarding  antiquity  as  if  it  were  all 
one  period,  and  of  supposing  that  a  country  was  formerly  more  populous 
because  the  ruins  of  large  cities  are  to  be  found  in  it,  as  if  all  these 
flourished  at  the  same  time.  But  these  ruins  only  show  the  popula- 
tion has  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the 
countries  which  are  now  ruled  over  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia  are  less  populous  than  they  were  when  they  were  subject 
to  the  ancient  Assyrian  or  Persian  monarchs,  or  even  that  Nineveh  or 
Babylon  were  more  populous  than  modem  Bagdad. 

There  is  another  error  which  is  commonly  committed,  that  of  confound- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  a  town  or  a  State,  when  compared  with  those 
which  flourished  at  the  same  time,  with  its  absolute  importance  compared 
with  the  present  time.  Because  Carthage  had  a  larger  commerce  two 
thousand  years  ago  than  any  other  port  of  the  Mediterranean  had  at 
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ihat  timey  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  had  a  greater  commerce  than 
Tonis  has  at  present,  but  we  think  little  of  Tunis,  because  we  compare 
it  with  London  and  Marseilles.  The  ancients  considered  Tyre  an 
important  city,  but  Arrian,  a  contemporary  writer,  says  that  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Alexander,  8,000  persons  were  killed  during  the  siege, 
and  80,000  taken  prisoners  at  the  end,  so  that  the  whole  population 
according  to  him  was  no  more  than  88,000,  so  that  we  should  now 
consider  it  an  insignificant  town,  though  it  may  have  appeared  large  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  ancients 
used  to  register  the  number  of  free  men  who  enjoyed  the  frdl  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  where  these  records  are  preserved  they  do  not  show  that 
Greece  or  Italy  were  more  populous  than  at  present.  From  a  statement 
made  by  Justin  respecting  the  military  force  of  Greece  when  it  sub- 
mitted to  Philip  of  Macedon,  Hume  calculated  that  the  country  then 
contained  1,200,000  inhabitants,  while  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece 
contains  1,457,000,  but  the  correctness  of  the  calculation  is  disputed  by 
Wallace,  and  Justin  himself  lived  several  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Philip.  The  complaints  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy  which  were  com- 
mon in  the  Augustan  Age  had  probably  no  other  foundation  than  the 
consolidation  of  small  &rms  into  large  ones,  which  diminished  the 
population  of  some  rural  districts. 

The  fact  that  Bome  imported  a  large  quantity  of  com  from  Sicily  in 
the  form  of  a  tribute  is  a  tolerably  sure  sign  that  the  population  of  Italy 
was  increasing,  and  nothing  can  be  more  untrustworthy  than  popular 
notions  of  increase  or  decrease  when  unsupported  by  statistics.  The 
belief  that  Egypt  was  formerly  very  densely  peopled  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  just 
before  the  Persian  conquest,  it  contained  7,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
20,000  populous  cities.  Both  these  statements  cannot  be  trae,  since 
each  city  could  only  have  had  on  the  average  850  inhabitants,  without 
leaving  any  for  the  rural  districts.  When  Hume  pointed  this  out, 
Wallace  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  multiplying  the  former 
number  by  four,  and  supposing  that  Herodotus  spoke  only  of  heads  of 
families.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  some  centuries  after  Herodotus, 
gave  the  population  of  Egypt  in  his  time  as  8,000,000,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  writers  had  any  satisfactory  data  for  forming 
an  opinion.  Even  in  our  own  time,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  with  precision 
the  population  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Lane*  tells  us  that  somewhere  about  1880,  a  calculation  was  made 
by  taking  the  number  of  houses  and  allowing  a  certain  average  of  inha- 

*  '^Kttmers  and  Coftoms  of  the  Ifodem  Bgypiians,"  6th  ed.,  i860,  pp.  22-24. 
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bitants  to  each^  and  this  gave  2^400^000  as  the  total  nnmber.  He 
Buppoees  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  this  number  had  been 
diminished  to  less  than  2,000^000,  but  his  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that 
the  Pasha  had  employed  200^000  men  in  military  service  abroad,  and 
this  by  no  means  justifies  Mr.  Lane's  conclusion.  If  a  large  number 
of  men  are  sent  abroad^  those  who  remain  at  home  will  find  it  more  easy 
to  marry  and  bring  up  children;  and,  if  the  quantity  of  food  remains  the 
same,  the  number  of  mhabitants  will  be  the  same ;  although,  as 
Malthus  has  pointed  out,  there  will  be  a  greater  proportion  of  children 
to  adults,  and  the  industrial  strength  of  the  country  will  be  ^Lminished. 
According  to  the  Almanach  de  Gk)tha,  the  population  in  1844  was 
8,500,000,  and  until  some  proof  is  brought  forward  we  are  not  bound  to 
admit  that  it  has  ever  been  more  than  this.  I  say  until  some  proof  is 
brought  forward,  for  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  supposition. 
Mr.  Lane  considers  that  if  all  the  soil  were  cultivated,  and  none  of  the 
food  exported,  the  country  might  support  8,000,000,  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  if  it  were  to  import  food  it  might  contain  a  still  larger  number,  and 
it  may  formerly  have  pursued  one  or  other  of  these  courses.  *  It  may 
seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  suggest  that  the  Empire  of  the  Pharaohs 
did  not  contain  more  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  but  a  State  of  such  a 
size  may  have  greatly  impressed  the  imagination  of  writers  who  were 
only  familiar  with  the  petty  States  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  modem 
Egyptians  might,  if  their  religion  permitted,  produce  sculptures  and 
paintings  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  expedition  should  be  made  to 
assume  as  extravagant  proportions  as  the  conquests  of  Barneses.  Simi- 
larly, until  some  better  statistics  are  brought  forward  than  any  which 
have  yet  been  produced,  we  are  not  bound  to  admit  that  Sicily  or 
Syria  has  ever  been  more  populous  than  at  present. 

When  a  country  is  so  fully  occupied  that  there  is  little  waste  land  to 
bring  under  cultivation,  the  agricultural  population  cannot  materially 
increase  in  numbers,  but  every  improvement  which  makes  their  labour 
more  efficient  increases  the  number  of  those  who  are  disposable  for  manu- 
factures and  commerce.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  France, 
where  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is 
about  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1789;  namely,  about  20,000,000,  while 
the  total  population  has  increased  from  26,000,000  to  86,000,000.  Some 
writers  have  assumed  that  a  great  and  sudden  increase  was  the  imme- 
diate eflfect  of  the  Revolution  of  1789;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  satisfactory  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Michelet,  for  instance, 
is  fond  of  saying  that  the  Revolution  gave  10,000,000  of  people  to 
France,  and  this  is  so  far  true  that  the  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  to  that  extent  since  1790^  but  some  proof  is  required  that  it 
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waa  increasing  less  rapidly  before  that  time,  in  order  that  we  may  set 
down  the  Bevolntion  as  the  cause.  A  census  was  taken  in  1790,  which 
showed  that  the  country  had  then  contained  26,500,000,  and  in  1815 
they  had  increased  to  29,500,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  120,000  per 
annum.  Between  1815  and  1847,  the  increase  was  6,000,000,  or  about 
200,000  per  annum.  M.  de  Lavergne  therefore  assigns  the  Restoration 
as  the  epoch  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  his  view  is  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  figures.  Ete  tells 
us  that  Necker  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution  estimated  the  annual 
increase  at  182,000.  Sir  William  Petty,  a  century  earlier,  had  estimated 
the  whole  population  at  14,000,000;  and,  if  this  were  correct,  the  annual 
increase  from  his  time  down  to  the  Revolution  must  have  been  nearly 
120,000  on  the  average.  I  do  not  know  whether  either  of  these  esti- 
mates is  to  be  depended  on,  but  they,  at  least,  require  to  be  disproved 
before  we  can  accept  vague  statements  respecting  the  slowness  of  the 
rate  of  progress.  The  fact  that  the  population  of  France  increased  by 
8,000|000  between  1790  and  1815,  although  she  was  engaged  in  war 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period,  shows  how  great  a  mistake  it  is 
to  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  life  in  sieges  and  battles  must  of 
necessity  diminish  the  'population  of  a  country.  This  destruction  takes 
place  chiefly  among  able-bodied  men,  and  as  the  number  of  women*  is 
but  little  dimhiished,  those  men  who  are  left  behind  find  it  more  easy  to 
marry,  and  as  it  seldom  happens  that  so  large  a  draft  is  made  on  the 
people  as  not  to  leave  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  same 
quantity  of  food  is  produced,  and  an  increase  of  births  fills  up  the  gap 
which  war  has  created.  M.  de  Lavergne*  introduces  a  difficulty  into 
the  question  by  telling  us  that  the  calculation  made  by  Chaptal  in  1815, 
of  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  France,  gives  the  same 
quantity  as  that  of  Levoisier  in  1790,  and  that  both  are  correct.  It  the 
quantity  of  food  was  the  same  at  both  periods,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  'should  have  increased  by  8,000,000,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  great  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  France  which  was 
effected  by  Napoleon  may  have  enabled  the  country  to  import  food 
from  Belgium  and  other  countries  with  which  it  did  not  formerly  enjoy 
free  trade;  but  if  this  be  so,  France  must  have  produced  a  very  much 
larger  quantity  of  food  inunediately  after  the  peace,  since  its  population 
did  not  fall  off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased.  Whether  this  was  so,  or 
whether  either  or  both  of  these  calculations  were  incorrect,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  determine.  The  more  rapid  increase  during  the  period 
1815 — 1847,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  return  to  peaceful  industry; 

*  "  Eoon.  Bur.  de  Fran.,*'  p.  48. 
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bat  the  very  Blight  increase  during  the  next  ten  years,  whidi  was  not  on 
the  average  more  than  60,000  per  annum,  has  excited  some  surprise.  It 
would  seem  to  be  principally  due  to  the  diseases  which  attacked  the 
potato,  the  vine,  and  the  silkworm ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
country  like  France,  in  which  more  than  half  the  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  which  supplies  itself  with  food,  is  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  than  a  country  like  England,  which 
draws  its  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  gives  its  manuJElBe- 
tured  products  in  exchange.  The  population  of  France  is  now  some- 
what diminishing,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  by 
reference  to  the  conscription,  but  this  is  obviously  inadequate,  as  we  have 
seen  how  small  was  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Bepublic  and  of  the 
Empire-  As,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  of  France  is 
employed  in  growing  cereals,  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  expect  a  rapid 
increase  of  its  aheady  large  population,  and  the  French  may  find  it 
more  profitable  to  export  wine  into  England,  and  import  our  doth  and 
hardware,  than  to  grow  wheat  and  support  their  own  people  in  manu£EK>- 
turing  them  at  home. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  rapidly  and  steadily 
increasing  during  the  present  century.  Yery  exaggerated  notions  have 
been  and  are  still  entertained  respecting  the  effect  of  the  Oom  Laws  in 
preventing  this  progress.  It  has  been  said  that  they  **  cursed  the  country 
with  a  perpetual  dearth,''  but,  in  reality,  they  did  not,  and  could  not  do 
any  such  thing.  They  did,  in  a  great  measure,  restrict  this  country  to 
the  produce  of  its  own  soil,  since  they  prevented  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  except  in  time  of  scarcity,  but  they  did  not  prevent 
agricultural  improvements,  nor  the  increase  of  populations  nor  the 
development  of  manufactures,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  powerful  manufac- 
turing interest  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Com  Laws  which  at  length 
acquired  suf&cient  strength  to  sweep  them  away.  As  the  tme  nature  of 
the  Com  Laws  is  not  generally  known,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what 
they  were  and  what  effect  they  produced.  The  Com  Law  of  1828 
prohibited  the  importation  of  wheat  until  the  "Gaasette"  average  price 
for  a  number  of  weeks  had  reached  a  point  equivalent  to  28f.  the 
hectolitre,  when  its  importation  was  permitted  on  the  payment  of  a  duty 
of  8f.  50c.  the  hectolitre.  As  the  price  rose,  the  duty  fell^  until  the 
former  reached  81f.,  at  and  after  which  point  the  duty  was  only  48c.  the 
hectolitre.  28f.  was  far  beyond  the  ordinary  price,  and  during  the 
years  1882  to  1886  inclusive,  the  average  price  of  the  year  was  never 
more  than  28f.,  and  during  almost  the  whole  of  that  period  our  ports 
were  closed  against  foreign  supplies,  yet  the  population  of  the  country 
steadily  increased  during  that  period.    It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
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the  Com  Laws,  as  a  general  role,  made  com  dear^  or  that  they  prevented 
ns  from  obtaining  an  increased  quantity. 

The  real,  effect  of  the  law  was  to  produce  excessive  fluctuations  of 
price  in  years  of  scarcity,  since,  if  we  had  not  enough  to]  supply  our 
wants,  it  was  necessary  that  the  price  should  rise  to  28f.  before  we  could 
obtain  any  from  abroad,  while,  but  for  the  law,  we  might  have  obtained 
fresh  saiq[)lieB  when  the  price  was  no  more  than  20f.  the  hectolitre. 
Although  foreign  wheat  could  not  be  entered  for  home  consumption 
unless  the  price  was  as  high  as  28f.,  it  might  be  stored  up  in  bond ;  that 
is,  placed  in  warehouses  in  our  ports  for  as  lon^  a  time  as  the  owners 
diose,  without  paying  any  duty,  and  while  in  bond  might  be  sold  over 
and  over  again.  There  was  generally  a  large  supply  in  this  state,  some 
of  which  was  often  kept  for  months  or  even  years  before  it  could  be 
brought  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  When  the  price  was  seen  to 
be  rising  towards  28f.,  the  com  in  bond  became  an  object  of  speculation, 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  speculators  to  hold  it  back  until  the  price 
rose  to  81f.  when  the  duty  reached  its  lowest  point,  and  their  profit 
became  the  highest  possible.  If,  for  instance,  the  importer  had  paid  14f. 
the  hectolitre,  and  sold  it  when  the  price  was  28f.,  he  had  to  pay  a  duty 
of  8^,  and  his  profit  was  only  5^,  but  if  he  waited  until  the  price  rose  to 
8l£.,  the  duty  fell  to  48c.,  and  he  obtained  a  profit  of  more  than  IS^f. 
on  each  hectolitre.  Thus  it  frequently  happened  that  when  the  price 
rose  to  81f.,  so  large  an  importation  took  place  as  to  produce  a  great  fall 
in  the  price,  and  thus  cause  the  ports  to  be  closed  against  all  further 
supplies.  These  effects  of  the  law,  which  were  often  curious,  have  been 
fully  described  in  Tooke's  "  History  of  Prices."  The  chief  evil  which 
they  produced  was,  that  they  introduced  such  uncertainty  into  the  com 
trade  that  com  could  not  be  regularly  grown  in  other  countries  to 
supply  the  English  market,  and  this  must  have  tended  to  aggravate  the 
scarcity  produced  by  a  bad  harvest.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
England  has  become  a  regularly  importing  country,  and  draws  its  sup- 
plies from  aU  parts  of  the  world.  The  increase  of  her  population  now 
depends  on  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  great  density  of  her  population,  which  amounted  in  1871 
to  150  to  the  square  kilometre,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  her  people  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  operations,  which  require  much 
less  space  than  agriculture  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed. If  at  some  future  time  the  world  should  find  it  more  convenient 
to  cany  on  its  manufactures  in  some  other  country  than  England,  the 
population  of  the  latter  may  be  diminished,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  this  result  must  follow,  on  the  exhaustion  of  our  coalfields.  It  was 
once  believed  that  England  would  be  ruined  if  the  supply  of  cotton  were 
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cut  off,  bat  when  this  event  actually  took  place  the  country  still  continued 
to  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  although  there  was  great  distress  in 
some  districts.  As,  therefore,  we  cannot  foresee  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  world  at  the  time  when  our  coalfields  shall  be  exhausted,  we 

# 

cannot  tell  whether  it  will  stiU  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  supply 
England  with  food  in  order  that  she  may  carry  on  some  new  branch  of 
industry. 

Ireland  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  contrast  to  England,  and  with 
a  well-authenticated  instance  of  a  diminution  of  population  continuing 
for  a  long  period.  In  1841  it  contained  8,000,000  of  inhabitants,  but 
these  had  been  reduced  in  1851  to  less  than  7,00p,000,  and  in  1871  to 
less  than  5,500,000.  Those  who  beUeve  that  the  populousness  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  character  of  its  Government  may  think  that  this 
case  confirms  their  views,  and  that  this  diminution  is  due  to  English 
tyranny.  But  if  we  extend  our  view  over  a  longer  period,  we  find  that 
the  population  was  always  increasing  up  to  1841,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Government  of  England  has  become  more  tyrannical  since  that 
date  than  it  was  before.  Indeed,  there  has  never  be^n  any  dispute  that 
the  potato  blight  was  the  prime  cause  of  the  diminution,  and  this  was  an 
evil  which  the  Government  had  no  power  to  prevent,  although  much 
might  have  been  done  to  mitigate  it  by  better  rulers.  It  was  physically 
impossible  to  obtain  the  usual  quantity  of  food  from  the  soil,  and  the 
people  were  forced  to  starve  or  emigrate.  The  diminution  which  has 
taken  place  since  1851  cannot  be  referred  to  the  potato  blight,  but  is 
obviously  due  to  some  permanent  cause.  Emigration  is  insufScient  to 
account  for  it,  since  it  does  not  produce  this  effect  in  England  or 
(Germany,  and  during  the  ten  years  1861-71,  the  population  of  Ireland 
only  diminished  by  800,000,  while  it  sent  forth  SOO^OOO  emigrants. 
We  can  only  account  for  the  diminution  by  supposing  either  that  some 
land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  or  that  a  greater  quantity  of  food  has 
been  exported. 

Ireland  does  export  com  and  cattle,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities 
as  to  account  for  such  a  falling  off  in  the  population*  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  a  great  extent  of  arable  land  has  been  converted  into 
pasture,  and  this  is  sufBcient  to  account  for  a  great  diminution  of  the 
population,  as  much  fewer  labourers  are  required  to  tend  cattle  than  to 
till  the  ground.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  the  jNincipal  cause 
of  the  change,  for,  before  their  repeal,  there  was  an  artificial  inducement 
held  out  to  Irish  farmers  to  raise  com  for  the  English  market.  If 
it  be  considered  that  Free  Trade  has  proved  a  curse  to  Ireland,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  though  numerous  were  miserably 
poor,  and  that  the  country  is  better  fitted  by  nature  for  pasture  than  for 
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tillage.  The  famine,  though  it  was  the  ooeaaion,  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  depopulation,  which  would  have  taken  place  in  any  case  when  once 
the  Com  Laws  had  berai  repealed* 

How  great  soever  the  improvements  may  be  which  agriculture  is 
destined  to  receive,  there  must  at  length  come  a  time  when  the  earth 
will  refuse  to  yield  an  increased  quantity  of  food,  and  when  this  happens 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  numbers  of  mankind  to  increase.  We  cannot 
foresee  what  their  number  will  then  be,  but  the  limit  must  be  reached 
long  before  it  is  so  great  as  not  to  allow  them  standing  room«  Some 
writers  speak  as  if  this  incapacity  for  further  increase  would  be  a  great 
calamity,  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  entertaining  such  an  idea. 
The  simple  effect  would  be  that  each  married  couple  would  only  produce 
on  the  average  between  two  and  three  chUdren,  and  France  at  the 
present  time  exhibits  a  state  of  things  somewhat  similar  to  this.  Large 
fiuniUes  are  much  less  common  in  France  than  in  England,  and  the 
families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  commonly  consist  of  two  children 
only.  Tet  nobody  considers  that  the  French  are  to  be  pitied  on  that 
account,  and,  although  their  numbers  are  slowly  decreasing,  they  are 
rapidly  adopting  new  methods  of  increasing  the  comfort  which  they 
already  enjoy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  f  considers  that  as  the  expenditure 
of  energy  in  procreation  is  brought  to  a  minimum,  more  energy  will  be 
disposable  in  other  ways,  and  that  this  very  fact  must  of  necessity 
increase  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  the  race.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  human  race  will  be  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food,  and,  indeed,  unless  some  cause  not  now  kno\\ii  to  be  in 
operation  interferes,  the  forces  now  at  work  in  the  solar  system  must  at 
some  fiiture  time  produce  this  catastrophe.  That  a  kitchen  fire  \\ill  go 
out  unless  fresh  coals  are  put  on  is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  sun 
will  bum  out  unless  it  is  perpetually  supplied  with  fresh  iiiel,  and  we  do 
not  at  present  know  any  source  from  which  an  inexhaustible  supply  can 
be  procured.  With  the  extinction  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  vegetable 
life  and  animal  life,  which  depends  upon  it,  must  cease  on  the  globe. 
But  it  would  be  a  mere  quibble  to  say  that  the  extinction  of  the  human 
race  would  be  the  consequence  of  over-population,  since  the  same  result 
would  follow  whether  the  world  was  fully  peopled,  or  whether  it  only 
contained  a  single  human  being.  There  can  never  be  more  human  beings 
in  the  world  than  there  is  food  to  support,  and  no  increase  or  decrease 
of  their  numbers  can  render  them  more  or  less  liable  to  extinction  from 
the  want  of  it. 

*  See  the  Fragments  on  Ireland  in  Caimes*  Political  Essays,  1873. 
f  See  the  chapter  on  Human  Population  in  the  Future  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  his 
«  Principles  of  Biology.- 
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CHAPTER  v.— LAND, 

HATUBAL  ADVANTAGES— DIFFEBBNCES  OF  PBRTILITY — SYSTEMS  OP 

LANDED  TENURE. 

The  dififerences  in  the  amount  of  wealth  possessed  by  different  coontries 
are  chiefly  due  to  differences  in  the  efficiency  of  their  labour  or  in  the 
amount  of  their  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  people,  or  in  their  number.  But  there  are  still  other  differences,  which 
are  due  to  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  the  physical 
condition  of  a  country  affords  to  its  inhabitants.  Under  the  word  land 
I  mean  to  comprehend  all  the  assistance  which  the  soil,  the  climate,  or 
physical  conformation  of  a  country  affords  to  the  labour  of  man.  In 
this  sense  the  land  must  be  admitted  to  exercise  an  important  influence 
in  determining  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  a  people  may  attain, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  they  will  require  in  order  to  attain  to  it. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  all  the  ancient  seats  of  civilisation  were 
situated  in  alluvial  plains,  watered  by  large  rivers,  such  as  the  (Ganges, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile.  This  fact  is  partly  explained  by  the  fertility 
which  those  rivers  bestowed  on  the  surrounding  soil,  which  enabled  the 
inhabitants  to  obtain  food  with  much  less  labour  than  the  people  of 
other  countries  could  do.  This  enabled  them  at  a  much  earlier  period 
to  employ  a  portion  of  their  number  in  other  occupations  than  that  of 
raising  food,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  were  the  natural  result. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  service  which  the  rivers  rendered 
was  that  of  reducing  the  labour  necessary  for  conveying  goods  iirom 
place  to  place.  Even  where  the  soil  is  not  more  fertile,  the  possession  of 
advantages  in  the  means  of  conveyance  will  enable  a  people  to  produce 
more  than  another  people  who  are  similarly  circumstanced  in  all  other 
respects.  Where  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  conveying  goods  from 
place  to  place,  food  must  always  be  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
those  who  are  to  consume  it ;  but  if  a  good  system  of  communication 
exists,  the  raising  of  food  may  be  confined  to  those  localities  which  are 
best  suited  to  it,  and  it  may  be  conveyed  to  other  places  and  support  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  producing  other  things.  This  principle  may 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  many  parts  of  India,  where  the  want  of 
roads  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  cotton  culture.  There  is  much 
land  which  might  be  used  for  growing  cotton,  but  the  people  cannot  use  it 
in  this  way,  because  they  would  not  then  be  able  to  grow  food  for  themselves 
or  to  obt^  it  from  a  distanoe,    Each  district  is  therefore  obliged  to  pro- 
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dnce  its  own  food,  and  hj  doing  so  exposes  itself  to  the  danger  of  famine 
in  the  event  of  a  bad  harvest.  Railways  have  as  yet  done  little  to  rescue 
India  from  these  fearfrd  calamities^  for  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  roads 
which  are  necessary  for  conveying  food  or  other  commodities  from  the 
railway  stations  to  the  people  who  require  them.  Thus  the  diflSculty  of 
conveyance  prevents  commerce  from  springing  up,  and  the  want  of 
commerce  prevents  the  development  of  good  means  of  communication, 
and  the  people  of  India  must  require  a  long  time  to  get  over  this 
di£Bculty.  Those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges, 
have  a  natural  road  provided  for  them,  and  thus  one  of  the  great  im- 
pediments to  the  progress  of  industry  is  removed.  Egypt  and  Northern 
India,  therefore,  were  rich  and  civilised  when  Northern  Europe  was  poor 
and  barbarous,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  men  to  produce  wealth  in 
the  former  countries,  and  a  shorter  time  was  requisite  for  them  to 
accumulate  sufScient  food  to  maintain  the  population  of  large  cities. 
Where  a  country  is  so  barren  that  the*  labour  of  one  man,  however 
skilftdly  conducted,  cannot  produce  more  food  than  is  sufficient  for  him- 
self and  as  many  children  as  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  no  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  can 
be  worked  out  by  their  own  unassisted  efforts.  The  Bedouins  can  never 
rise  above  their  present  state  of  barbarism,  unless  some  method  is  dis- 
covered of  obtaining  more  produce  from  the  soil  of  the  desert,  or  unless 
they  are  conquered  by  some  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  and 
are  allowed  to  share  in  the  industrial  and  intellectual  advantages  which 
other  nations  have  acquired  by  a  long  course  of  industry.  But  if  wo 
except  such  extreme  cases  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  the 
icy  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle,  we  do  not  in  general  see  much  connec- 
tion between  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  and  the  wealth  which  it 
now  enjoys.  The  wealth  of  England  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  coal  and  iron  mines  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  which 
gives  the  people  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  on  manufactures.  But 
other  countries  which  are  equally  well  provided  with  mines  are  neither 
so  populous  nor  so  wealthy  as  England,  and  the  mines  which  England 
now  possesses  have  been  there  for  untold  ages  before  the  earliest 
time  to  which  the  traces  of  the  presence  of  man  in  this  island  can  be 
referred.  It  is  the  progress  of  agriculture  which  has  enabled  the  country 
to  support  a  large  population  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
operations,  and  even  if  we  had  no  mines  these  people  would  find  some 
occupation.  The  insular  situation  of  England  must  always  have  been 
an  advantage,  since  it  furnished  her  people  with  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication with  one  another  and  Anth  foreigners,  and  the  sea  has  done 
for  England  much  of  what  the  Nile  has  done  for  Egypt. 
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Not  only  arc  there  great  differences  between  the  natural  advantages 
enjoyed  by  different  countries,  but  the  different  parts  of  the  same  country, 
however  small  it  may  be,  differ  from  one  another  in  fertility  and  in  all 
other  circumstances  which  relate  to  the  business  of  production.  That 
different  farms  in  the  same  parish,  and  that  different  parts  of  the  same 
farm  differ  in  fertility  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  bring 
any  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  it  is  a  fact  on  which  much  of  the  reasoning 
in  Political  Economy  depends.  To  say  that  different  pieces  of  land 
differ  in  fertility  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  in  some  of  them  more 
labour  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  same  product  than  is  required  in  others. 
It  is  also  a  well-larown  fact  that  the  quantity  of  produce  which  can  be  got 
from  a  given  piece  of  ground  is  limited,  although  improvements  of 
various  kinds  may  considerably  increase  the  quantity  which  it  at  present 
yields.  If  it  were  not  so,  as  Senior  says,  one  farm  might  feed  all 
England.  By  drainage,  or  the  employment  of  greater  quantities  of 
manure,  the  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  may  bo  doubled  or  trebled, 
but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  plants  which  a  given  space  of 
ground  can  support,  and  when  this  is  reached  no  amount  of  industry 
can  increase  the  yield.  In  such  a  country  as  the  United  States,  where 
the  farmers  have  an  immense  range  of  choice,  they  cultivate  none  but 
the  best  soils,  because  by  doing  so  they  can  obtain  wealth  with  the  least 
possible  labour.  Where  the  commercial  advantages  are  equally  balanced 
between  bringing  fresh  land  into  cultivation  and  bestowing  more  labour 
on  the  improvement  of  those  already  cultivated,  a  great  number  of  men 
prefer  the  former  course.  The  same  outlay  of  labour  may  produce  the 
same  yield  whether  it  is  expended  on  the  old  land  or  the  new,  but  in  the 
former  case  there  will  not  be  so  many  persons  actually  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  in  the  latter.  If  the  improvement  be  effected  by  means 
of  drainage  or  by  the  use  of  aitificial  manure,  labourers  would  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  drainage  pipes,  or  in  preparing  the  manure,  or  in 
bringing  it  from  a  distance.  Their  labour  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
farmers,  but  they  will  not  be  actually  employed  in  farming.  The 
■  occupation  of  farming  is  so  agreeable  that  it  is  followed  by  many  persons 
without  regard  to  pecuniary  advantages,  and  among  a  nation  of  fiurmers 
such  as  the  Americans  it  is  thought  better  to  employ  nearly  the  whole 
energy  of  the  people  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  obtiiin  manufactured 
articles  from  other  countries  in  exchange  for  their  raw  produce.  When 
a  country  is  so  fully  peopled  that  there  is  little  waste  land  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  further  progress  may  take  place, 
to  employ  more  labour  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the  old  land. 
Efforts,  too,  are  constantly  made  to  improve  the  means  of  transport^ 
^      and  so  reduce  the  labour  required  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market. 
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If  two  &nns^  which  arc  alike  in  other  respects,  are  situated  at  different 
distances  from  the  town  to  which  their  produce  is  carried,  it  is  evident 
that  what  is  procured  from  the  nearer  of  the  two  will  be  procured  with 
less  labour.  It  is  equally  evident  that  if  two  farms  are  equally  distant 
from  the  town,  the  produce  of  the  more  fertile  will  be  procured  with  less 
labour  than  that  of  the  other.  Similar  differences  manifest  themselves 
in  the  productiveness  of  different  mines,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater 
the  depth  to  which  a  mine  is  worked,  the  greater  must  be  the  labour 
necessary  to  extract  the  metal  or  other  substance  which  it  contains.  As 
everybody  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour,  men 
begin  by  cultivating  the  most  fertile  soils  and  by  working  the  most  pro- 
ductive mines,  and  proceed  by  degrees  to  the  inferior  ones.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  large  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  raw  produce,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  yield, 
since  it  must  be  necessary  to  work  in  less  favourable  circumstances. 

Although  similar  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  manufactories,  these  are  not  so  important  as  those 
which  prevail  in  those  branches  of  industry  which  have  just  been 
considered.  A  manufactory  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  the  water  of  wliich 
can  be  used  to  turn  its  machinery,  is  in  a  better  position  than  one  where 
steam  power  must  be  used,  and  a  manufactory  which  is  near  to  a  port  or 
a  good  line  of  railway  is  better  off  than  one  which  is  situated  in  a  district 
remote  from  a  large  centre  of  population.  But  these  differences  arc  not 
of  so  much  importance,  because  manufactories  take  up  less  room  and  can 
more  easily  be  confined  to  the  localities  which  are  best  suited  to  them, 
while  agriculture,  by  its  very  nature,  requires  considerable  space, 
and  mining  operations  can  only  be  carried  on  in  those  places  where  the 
materials  have  been  deposited  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  of  late  years  respecting  the  merits 
of  difTerent  systems  of  landed  tenure;  but  the  question  is  not  one  which 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to  decide.  Political 
Economy,  as  its  name  implies,  originally  meant  the  art  of  disposing  of 
the  resources  of  a  state  to  the  best  advantage;  yet  such  are  the  changes 
to  which  words  are  subject,  that  the  writers  of  the  present  time  generally 
apply  this  name  to  the  science  of  wealth,  and  consider  political  questions 
as  more  or  less  excluded  from  their  view.  Adam  Smith  devoted  one  of 
his  five  books  to  the  consideration  of  different  systems  of  "  Political 
Economy,"  and  the  remaining  four  to  the  science  of  wealth,  yet  since 
the  publication  of  his  work,  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  it  has  assumed  the  title  which  he  applied  to  the  smaller 
portion,  and  because  it  was  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
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production  of  wealth  was  necessaiy  to  the  construction  of  good  political 
institutions,  the  science  which  explains  these  laws  has  taken  the  place 
and  assumed  the  name  of  the  art  to  which  it  forms  the  necessary  intro- 
duction.   I  am  only  following  the  usage  of  contemporary  writers  when 
I  say  that  Political  Economy  has  only  to  point  out  the  effects  of  different 
systems  of  landed  tenure,  and  not  to  decide  which  of  them  is  the  best. 
I  have  before  stated  that  the  question,  .What  is  the  best  size  for  a 
farm?  is  one  of  practice  and  not  of  theory,  and  the  question,  What  is  the 
best  size  for  an  estate?  is  one  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  answer  on 
theoretic  grounds.    In  the  first  place,  the  question  never  has  been  or  can 
be  argued  solely  with  reference  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the 
political  and  social  advantages  of  different  systems  cannot  be  discussed 
here.    In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  only  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
Political  Economy  can  only  show  the  tendencies  of  different  systems,  and 
cannot  decide  how  far  these  may  prevail,  or  be  counteracted  in  practice. 
Other  iihings  being  the  same,  that  system  would  be  the  best  which  gave 
the  cultivator  the  strongest  inducement  to  make  improvements,  and  this 
argument  would  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  peasant-proprietorship,  i.e., 
the  system  under  which  each  labourer  is  the  actual  possessor  of  the  land 
which  he  cultivates,  and  receives  the  whole  of  the  produce.    Where  the 
labourers  have  to  share  the  produce  with  capitalists,  or  with  landlords, 
the  motives  to  industry  are  in  some  degree  weakened,  since  the  labourer 
does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  a  slight  saving  which  he 
might  consider  worth  making  on  his  own  account,  seems  to  be  not  worth 
the  trouble  when  the  benefit  is  to  be  wholly  or  partly  enjoyed  by  others. 
It  is  noticed,  accordingly,  that  the  land  is  most  carefully  tilled  where  the 
peasants  are  themselves  the  proprietors,  as  in  Belgium,  and  in  some  parts 
of  France  ;  but  the  system  which  generally  prevails  in  England,  under 
which  many  farms  belong  to  a  wealthy  landlord  who  does  not  himself 
cultivate  them,  has  also  some  advantages  which  compensate  for  the  less 
careful  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon  them.    A  rich  man  has  more 
opportunities  of  learning  what  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 
agriculture  in  other  districts  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  and  he  is 
better  able  to  make  experiments  to  test  the  utility  of  novel  suggestions. 
Where  landlords  have  the  power  of  raising  their  rents  so  as  to  appro* 
priate  to  themselves  the  benefit  of  improvements  effected  at  the  expense 
of  their  tenants,  they  are  generally  restrained  from  doing  so  by  their 
own  sense  of  duty,  or  by  public  opinion;  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
oxert  their  power  are  too  exceptional  to  have  much  effect  in  deterring 
tenants  from  making  improvements.    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
landlords  themselves  fr^uently  spend  enormous  sums  in  draining  and 
otherwise  improving  tiie  land.    It  is  not  merely  untanc,  but  ridiculous 
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to  say  that  the  fact  that  the  land  of  England  is  generally  held  in  large 
estates  prevents  a  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  agricoltural  improve- 
ments. It  is  equally  untrue  to  say  that  the  large  number  of  small 
estates  in  France  prevents  the  progress  of  improvement  in  that  country. 
Whether  &rming  is  more  skilMly  conducted  in  France  or  in  England  is  a 
question  which  agriculturists  alone  are  competent  to  decide;  but  if  their 
decision  were  unanimous,  it  would  in  no  way  decide  the  question  whether 
the  system  of  landed  tenure  was  the  cause  of  the  difference,  since  there 
are  so  many  circumstances  which  have  at  one  time  or  other  tended  to 
accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  two  countries.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reprehensible  than  the  miserable  spirit  which  makes  Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen  think  that  they  cannot  praise  their  own  system  without 
abusing  that  which  prevails  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  We  ought 
to  regard  other  nations  not  as  inferior  but  as  simply  different;  and  we 
ought  especially  to  welcome  every  sign  of  improvement  in  the  great  and 
noble  people  of  France,  rather  than  to  take  a  pleasure  in  sneering  at 
every  one  of  their  institutions  which  is  at  all  different  from  ours.  The 
lovers  of  truth  will  find  in  the  valuable  work  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  which 
I  have  so  often  referred  to,  abundant  evidence  that  in  agriculture,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  industry,  the  French  are  making  the  most  steady 
and  gratifying  progress,  both  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  large 
farms  abound,  and  in  those  where  small  ones  are  the  rule.  As  for  the 
questions  respecting  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  an  estate  in  case  of 
intestacy,  or  as  to  the  power  which  individuals  should  possess  of  dispos* 
ing  of  their  lands  after  their  death,  there  is  little  to  be  said  here.  It 
does  not  appear,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  large  estates  have  any 
marked  effect  in  preventing  improvements;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
clear  that  primogeniture  and  entail  as  they  operate  in  England,  are  the 
cause  of  li^ge  estates,  or  that  the  Code  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  the  effect  of  dividing  France  into  very  small  estates.  Under  that 
code,  individuals  are  only  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty by  will,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  divided  equally  amongst 
all  the  children  of  both  sexes.  Some  persons  have,  therefore,  supposed 
that  the  effect  must  be  to  divide  the  land  into  smaller  and  smaller  proper- 
ties with  each  successive  generation,  and  one  ingenious  writer  foretold 
that  at  the  end  of  a  century  the  French  would  be  dividing  by  logarithms 
an  infinitesimal  inheritance.  But,  as  the  population  is  all  but  stationary, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  great  subdivision,  and  the  shares  of  the  husband 
and  wife  are  equal  to  those  of  the  father  and  mother.  The  law  only 
provides  that  the  property  should  be  equally  divided,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  one  of  the  family  from  buying  up  the  shares 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  the  whole  estate  from  being  sold  to 
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a  stranger  if  ifc  is  found  inconvenient  to  divide  it.  In  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  individuals  may  dispose  of  their  property  by 
will  as  they  please,  but  in  case  of  intestacy  it  is  equally  divided  among 
all  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  this  arrangement  is  rarely  set  aside  by 
the  will  of  the  parent.  When  slavery  prevailed  in  the  country  it  was 
found  more  profitable  to  have  large  plantations,  and  the  eldest  son 
usually  bought  up  the  shares  of  the  rest,  so  that  the  plantations  were 
not  divided.  Now  that  Emancipation  has  mtroduced  a  new  order 
of  things  they  are  breaking  up  by  division  on  the  death  of  their  owners, 
or  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  them.  M.  de  Lavergne  computes  that  one- 
third  of  the  cultivated  soil  of  France,  about  15,000,000  hectares,  is 
possessed  by  60,000  proprietors.  Thus  an  extent  of  land  equal  to 
that  of  England  and  Wales  is  in  the  hands  of  landlords  who  have  each 
on  the  average  800  hectares,  or  more  than  a  square  mile.  It  is  true  that 
an  equal  extent  is  in  the  possession  of  5,000,000  small  proprietors,  who 
have  thus  three  hectares  a-pieoe.  But  the  number  of  small  proprietors 
was  very  considerable  before  the  Bevolution,  and  we  may  see  how  little 
that  event  has  done  towards  the  abolition  of  large  estates.  As  for  the 
obstacles  which  in  this  or  other  countries  are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
fer of  land,  it  has  only  to  be  remarked  that  all  possible  facilities  should 
be  afforded  for  transferring  it  firom  those  who  are  incapable  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Where  these  obstacles 
arise  from  the  cost  of  obtaim'ng  such  deeds  as  will  establish  the  title  of 
the  purchaser  they  are  simply  pernicious,  and  ought,  on  economic  grounds, 
to  be  swept  away ;  but  when  they  take  the  form  of  taxes,  which  are 
required  in  order  to  provide  a  revenue  for  the  State,  those  who  pay  them 
obtain  the  advantages  of  protection,  which  they  must  pay  for  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  such  taxes  cannot  be  hastily  condenmed.  The  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  taxes  mU  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  oi  this 
work ;  but  I  may  say,  in  this  place,  the  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  land  are 
by  no  means  the  most  objectionable,  and  that  they  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  very  injurious  effects  upon  agriculture.  To  sum  up  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  improve  their 
condition  are  strong  enough  to  triumph  over  all  the  obstacles  which 
legislators  place  in  their  way,  and  though  it  may  be  useful  to  call 
attention  to  and  demand  the  removal  of  these  obstacles,  it  would  bo 
rash  to  say  that  their  total  removal  would  produce  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  I.— VALUE. 

mPORTAKCE    OF    THE    SUBJECT — ^MEANING    OF    THE    TERM — ^MALTHUS 
AND  RICABDO— OONTBOVEBSY  RESPECTING    THE    MFASURE    OF 

VALUE. 

The  subject  of  value  is  of  so  much  importance  in  Political  Economy 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  science. 
Dc  Quincey  says  that  the  comprehension  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  value 
constitutes  the  difference  between  Economists  and  those  who  have  never 
studied  the  subject.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  science  has 
brought  us  nearer  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  problem  of  value,  and 
the  great  writers  who  have,  contributed  to  this  progress  have  done  so 
just  in  BO  &r  as  their  views  on  this  subject  have  been  clear  and  correct. 
MiU,  while  admitting  its  great  importance,  thinks  that  this  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  in  proof  of  this,  points  to  the  &ct  that  he  has  postponed 
the  consideration  of  value  until  the  commencement  of  his  third  book. 
If,  he  says,  the  subject  had  all  the  importance  which  has  been  attributed 
to  it,  he  could  not  have  explained  the  laws  which  govern  production  and 
distribution  as  he  has  done  in  his  first  and  second  books,  before  taking  up 
the  subject  of  value.  But,  unfortunately,  this  argument  admits  of  being 
turned  round,  and  it  is  just  because  Mill  has  thus  deferred  the 
explanation  of  value  that  he  has  been  unable  to  explain  the  causes  on 
which  the  rate  of  wages  depends.  I  must,  therefore,  depart  from  his 
arrangement  in  this  particular,  and  treat  of  value  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Book,  which  I  shall  devote  to  the  subject  of  distribution. 

In  speaking  of  value.  Mill  has  well  observed  that "  the  smallest  error 
on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  our  other  conclusions  ; 
and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  conception  of  it,  creates  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  everything  else."  •  But  when  he  proceeds  to  add 
that  "  happily  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  value  which  remains  for 
the  present  or  any  future  writer  to  clear  up,  the  theory  of  the  subject 
18  complete/'  he  makes  a  remark  which,  as  Mr.  Jevons  says,  it  would  be 

*  Book  m.,  chap.  1,  860. 1« 
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rash  to  make  in  any  science^  and  which^  I  may  add^  is  particnlarlj 
unfortunate^  coming  as  it  does  at  the  commenoement  of  one  of  the  most 
vague  and  misty  chapters  to  be  found  in  any  scientific  treatise. 
McCuUoch,  too,  observes,  that  De  Quincey*s  *' Dialogues  of  Three 
Templars  in  Political  Economy ''  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the 
subject  of  value.*  But  although  the  debate  has  thus  been  declared 
closed,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  still  much  vagueness  of  ideas 
on  this  subject,  even  among  Economists,  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  clear  away.  If  we  examine  popular  expressions  in  which  the  word  is 
used,  such  as  ''such  a  thing  is  of  great  value,"  ''the  papers  are  of  no 
value  to  anyone  but  the  owner,"  "gold  is  of  more  value  than  silver,"  we 
shall  see  that  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  esteem  in  which  things  are 
held.  That  commodity  is  of  the  most  value  which  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  that  is  of  no  value  which  nobody  cares  to  have.  But  if  we  carry 
our  investigations  further,  we  find  some  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  the 
term,  for  we  sometimes  find  air  spoken  of  as  being  of  great  value,  and 
sometimes  as  possessing  no  value.  This  inconsistency  was  commented 
on  by  Adam  Smith  as  follows  : — "  The  word  value,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
has  two  different  meanings,  and  sometimes  expresses  the  utility  of  some 
particular  object,  and  sometimes  the  power  of  purchasing  other  goods 
which  the  possession  of  that  object  conveys.  The  one  may  be  called 
'  value  in  use,*  the  other  '  value  in  exchange.' "  f  Thus  air  may  be 
said  to  have  great  value  in  use,  because  it  is  necessary  to  support  life ; 
but  it  has  no  value  in  exchange,  because  nobody  has  such  an 
esteem  for  it  as  will  induce  him  to  undergo  any  labour,  or  to  part 
with  the  product  of  labour,  in  order  to  obtain  it.  It  is  in  this 
latter  sense  alone,  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  that  Political  Economy  is  at 
all  concerned  with  value.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  treated 
scientifically,  it  is  necessary  that  some  standard  should  be  discovered  by 
which  to  measure  the  value  of  commodities,  or  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held.  At  the  same  time  and  place,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
measure  the  value  of  different  commodities,  for  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
what  are  their  prices.  Taking  the  smallest  coin  of  any  country  as  an 
object,  the  value  of  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  zero,  we  may 
consider  that  a  commodity  which  will  not  sell  for  more  than  this  must 
be  held  in  the  lowest  estimation,  and  the  value  of  all  other  things  may 
be  conveniently  measured  in  the  coin  for  which  they  will  selL  It  is 
evident  that  if  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  coat  will  sell  for  as  much 
money  as  three  hats,  it  must  be  three  times  as  valuable,  for  if  people  did 
not  consider  it  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  hat,  they  would  not 

*  Literature  of  Political  Eoonomj,  p.  83. 
t  Wealth  of  Nations.    Book  L,  ohap.  4. 
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give  that  price  for  it.    But  when  we  have  to  compare  diflferent  countries 
a  satis&ctory  measure  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain.    The  mere  difference  in 
the  denominations  of  the  coin  may,  indeed,  be  got  over,  for  as  these  are 
generally  made  of  the  same  metals,  we  can  ascertain  their  weight  and 
compare  the  prices  of  conmiodities  by  referring  to  the  weight  of  gold  or 
silver  contained  in  the  coins  for  which  they  will  sell.    But  this  is  not 
enough,  for  it  is  constantly  stated  that  the  value  of  money  is  different  in 
different  countries,  and  this  would  disturb  our  calculations,  even  when 
we  were  comparing  countries  which,  like  England  and  Australia,  have 
the  same  coinage.    If  we  were  told  that  a  pair  of  shoes  sold  for  twice  as 
much  in  Australia  as  in  England,  this  would  not  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  an  Australian  valued  a  pair  of  shoes  twice  as  highly 
as  an  Englishman,  but  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  former 
valued  gold  as  highly  as  the  latter,  or  whether  he  only  valued  it  half  as 
much.    The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  when  we  have  to  compare 
different  ages,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  16th  century,  which  prevents  us 
from  taking  the  prices  at  which  commodities  were  sold  before  that  time 
as  a  sufficient  index  of  their  value.    We  waut  something  which  shall 
serve  as  an  universal  measure  of  value,  and  Adam  Smith  has  pointed 
out  a  simple  and  obvious  one  for  us  to  adopt,  viz.,  the  length  of  time 
which  a  man  will  labour  in  order  to  obtaiiji  any  given  commodity.     If 
we  regard  a  thing  as  of  very  little  value,  we  say  "  it  is  not  worth  picking 
up,"  or  "  it  is  not  worth  going  back  to  fetch,"  or  "  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  making,"  and  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  the  value  which  we 
attach  to  a  thing,  the  greater  is  the  labour  which  we  will  perform  in 
order  to  obtain  it.     Adam  Smith,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  has  explained  at 
great  length,  and  mth  his  usual  ability,  the  fitness  of  labour  to  be 
employed  as  a  measure  of  value,    "The  real  price,"  he  says,  "of 
everything,  what  everything  really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire 
it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it."    That  is  to  say,  that  every  one 
has  to  acquire  commodities  by  means  of  labour,  and  that  the  greater  the 
labour  which  a  person  will  expend  on  the  procuring  of  an  article,  the 
greater  must  be  the  value  which  he  attaches  to  it.    As  it  is  usual  for 
labourers  to  receive  wages  in  money,  we  can,  by  ascertaining  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  price  of  a  commodity,  tell  how  long  a  man  ^\ill  labour  in 
order  to  obtain  it,  and  thus  we  are  provided  with  a  measure  which  is 
applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries.     If,  for  instance,  we  find  that  a  pair 
of  shoes  costs  twice  as  much  money  in  Australia  as  in  England,  but  that 
the  rate  of  wages  is  also  twice  as  high,  we  may  conclude  that  shoes  are  of 
the  same  value  in  both  countries,  since  in  both  of  them  labourers  will 
only  take  the  same  amount  of  trouble  in  order  to  procure  them.    When 


^ 
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we  find  that  an  hectolitre  of  wheat  could  be  procured  by  an  Englifih  farm 
labourer  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  for  a  Bum  which  bore  the  same 
proportion  to  his  wages  as  the  price  of  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  bears 
to  the  wages  of  the  same  class  at  the  present  day,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  value  of  wheat  has  remained  stationary,  since  the  people  consider  it 
to  be  worth  the  same  trouble  now  as  then.  As  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  labourers,  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  conunodities  with  the  fate  of 
wages  affords  as  good  a  measure  of  their  ralue  as  we  could  desire,  but 
the  rate  of  wages  is  not  the  same  for  all  labourers,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  specify  the  employment  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard. 
Adam  Smith  proposes  to  take  the  wages  of  common  unskilled  labourers 
as  the  standard,  and  to  assume  that  the  rates  which  prevail  in  other 
employments  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  that  which  is  paid  to 
common  labourers.  The  assumption  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  fact,  but  this  docs  not  introduce  any  material  error  into  the  reasoning, 
since  the  common  labourers  are  so  large  a  class  that  they  may  be 
considered  to  constitute  the  whole  society,  and  the  value  which  they 
assign  to  a  conunodity  may  be  taken  as  that  which  the  people  assign  to 
it,  and  when  any  great  variation  takes  place  in  the  wages  of  that  class  it 
is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  similar,  though  not,  perhaps,  equal 
variations  in  the  wages  of  all  other  classes.  There  are,  indeed,  a  small 
minority  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  an 
equally  satisfactory  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  which  they 
attribute  to  commodities,  when  different  times  and  places  are  compared. 
Adam  Smith,  however,  suggests  that  the  same  measure  may  be  used  in 
their  case  also,  since  their  wealth  is  only  useful  to  them  in  so  far  as  it 
enables  them  to  obtain  the  services,  or  the  products  of  the  labour,  of 
others.  He  says  : — "  The  value  of  any  commodity  to  the  person  who 
possesses  it,  and  who  means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself  but  to 
exchange  it  for  other  commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labcur 
which  it  enables  him  to  purchase  or  command."  Thus,  the  same  sum  of 
money  may  be  considered  to  possess  different  values  to  a  rich  man, 
according  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  high  or  low.  A  thousand  francs  are  to 
a  rich  man  living  in  England,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  2^  francs  a 
day,  of  no  more  value  than  two  hundred  francs  to  a  rich  man  in  the 
island  of  Seram  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  the  rate  is  half-a-franc 
a  day,  since  both  are  able,  with  these  different  sums,  to  command  the 
labour  of  four  hundred  men  for  one  day,  or  of  four  men  for  one  hundred 
days,  etc.  This  comparison  will  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
comfort  which  these  sums  will  enable  their  respective  owners  to  enjoy, 
but  as  no  better  standard  has  yet  been  suggested  for  measuring  the  value 
which  is  assigned  to  money  or  other  oommoditiesby  rich  men  in  different 
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times  and  places,  labonr  may  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  the  whole 

class  is  too  smaQ  for  an  error  in  this  matter  materially  to  vitiate  onr 

reasoning.    Thus  the  term  value,  as  used  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  fifth 

chapter,  and  generally  throughout  his  work,  means  the  esteem  in  which 

a  commodity  is  held,  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 

person  will  undergo  in  order  to  obtain  it,  or  which  its  possessor  can,  by 

the  sale  of  it,  obtain  money  enough  to  induce  any  one  to  undergo,  and  it 

is  in  this  sense  that  it  will  always  be  employed  in  the  present  work. 

The  word  has,  however,  been  used  in  a  different  sense  by  Bicardo,  and 

his  example  has  been  followed  by  Economists  in  general.    I  know, 

indeed,  of  only  one  writer  who  has  followed  Adam  Smith  in  this  respect, 

and  the  book  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  views  has  not  met  with 

much  public  recognition.    I  refer  to  Mr.  John  Cazenove,  who  has  a 

chapter  "  On  Labour  as  a  Measure  of  Cost  and  Value"  in  his ''  Supplement 

to  Thoughts  on  a  Few  Subjects  of  Political  Economy,"  published  in  ISCl, 

in  which  he  explains  the  difference  between  the  views  of  Smith  and 

Bicardo,  and  sides  with  the  former.    All  other  writers  have  attempted 

to  give  on  extension  to  the  idea  of  price,  which  should  include  the  metal 

in  which  price  is  measured,  as  well  as  all  commodities  for  which  it  is 

paid.    The  price  of  a  commodity  is  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  or 

other  substance  used  as   money,  for  which   it  will   exchange,   and 

Economists  have  used  value   to   signify   generally  the   quantity  of 

commodities  for  which  gold  or  any  other  thing  will  exchange.    If  the 

price  of  a  hat  is  25  francs  or  8  grammes  of  gold,  this  is  said  to  be 

its  value  when  measured  in  gold,  and  the  value  of  a  gramme  of 

gold  is  said  to  be  ^  of  a  hat  when  measured  in  hats,  and  when  no 

article  is  specified,  the  value  of  a  hat  is  said  to  be  the  relation 

which  it  bears  to  all  other  commodities,  as  shown  by  its  capacity 

of  exchanging  for  them,  and  the  value  of  a  gramme  of  gold  is  s^d 

to  be  its  power  of  purchasing  commodities  in  general.    Unfortunately, 

this  extension  can  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the  word  of  all  meaning. 

The  human  mind  can  only  compare  two  things  at  once,  and  when  it  is 

said  that  a  commodity  has  a  certain  power  of  purchasing  all  other  com 

modities,   the  words,  though  they  may  be  pronounced,  wTitten,  and 

printed,  do  not  really  present  any  idea  to  the  mind.    The  power  of  gold 

to  purchase  silver  is  a  definite  idea,  and  so  is  its  power  to  purchase 

copper ;  but  the  power  of  gold  to  purchase  silver  and  copper  means 

nothing  at  all.    We  may,  indeed,  say  that  gold  has  greater  power  of 

purchasing  than  either  silver  or  copper,  because  we  mean  that  gold  will 

purchase  more  of  any  given  commodity  than  silver  will,  and  more  than 

copper  will ;  but  wo  cannot  say  what  is  the  ratio  of  its  power  to  those 

of  the  two   other  metals.    Historians,  in  speaking  of  the   changes 
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which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals^  endeavour 
to  show  that  they  would  formerly  purchase  more  of  other  commodi- 
ties than  they  do  at  present.  Thus  Hallam,  after  mentioning  the 
prices  of  corn  and  cattle  in  England  in  the  ISth  century,  says: — 
*^  We  can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than  about  thirty  for  animal  food, 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  for  com,  in  order  to  bring  the  prices  of  the 
18th  century  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Combining  the 
two,  and  setting  the  comparative  deamess  of  cloth  against  the  cheap- 
ness of  fiiel,  and  many  other  articles,  we  may  perhaps  consider  any 
given  sum  under  Henry  the  Third  and  Edward  the  First  as  equivalent 
in  general  command  over  commodities  to  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
times  their  nominal  value  at  present."*  But,  in  reality,  we  cannot  strike 
an  average  of  this  sort,  since  we  have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  comparative  importance  of  different  articles,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
the  same  nominal  sum  of  money  would  then  purchase  thirty  times  as 
much  meat,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  com,  and  that  with 
regard  to  other  commodities  different  proportions  prevail;  but  to  say 
that  the  general  command  over  commodities  which  the  same  sum  gave 
to  its  owner  was  twenty-four  times  as  great  as  at  present,  is  merely  to 
substitute  a  guess  for  an  historical  fact. 

Mr.  Jevons  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  that  if  value  be  the  power 
of  exchanging,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  some  other  commodity  with 
which  the  commodity  in  question  is  compared,  but  that  Economists 
frequently  speak  of  the  value  of  a  thing  without  mentioning  any  other 
thing  with  which  it  is  compared.  "  Value  of  exchange,"  he  says, 
"  expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio,"  and  "  to  speak  simply  of  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  gold  is  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  the  ratio  of  the  number 
17,"  (p.  88.)  The  case  is  not  mended,  if  we  use  value  to  express  the 
ratio  which  a  commodity  bears  to  all  other  commodities,  as  this  conveys 
no  more  idea  than  the  ratio  of  the  number  16  to  numbers  in  general. 
The  number  IG  has  a  certain  ratio  to  the  number  8,  and  another 
to  the  number  4,  but  it  has  no  ratio  to  the  two  together,  though  it  is 
greater  than  either  of  them,  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  half  of  the 
number  82,  and  one  quarter  of  the  number  64 ;  but  no  idea  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  mind  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the  ratio  which  it 
bears  to  the  numbers  8  and  82,  and  still  less  if  we  were  to  speak 
of  its  ratio  to  numbers  in  general.  Mr.  Jevons,  accordingly,  pro- 
poses to  give  up  the  use  of  the  word  altogether,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  phrase  "  ratio  of  exchange,"  but  this  is  tantamount  to  giving 
up  the  problem  as  insoluble,  an  act  of  despair  which  no  student  of 

*  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  III.,  p.  368,  2nd  ed.,  1356. 
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science  can  willingly  sabmifc  to.    Mankind  have  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
coin  the  word  value  and  to  nse  it  without  referring  to  any  commodity  in 
which  it  is  to  be  measured,  and  they  have  referred  to  Political  Economy 
to  ask  what  is  the  idea  which  they  desire  to  express  by  the  word,  and 
Political  Economy  has  no  right  to  give  up  the  problem^  and  to  tell  them 
that  the  word  means  nothing.   I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing which  Adam  Smith  attached  to  the  word,  which  it  appears  to  me  has 
been  completely  missed  by  all  writers  except  Mr.  Cazenove,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  use  it  in  a  different  way,  have  supposed  that  he  used  it  in  the 
same  sense  as  they  did.   It  must  be  admitted  that  his  language  is  not  so 
well  framed  as  it  might  have  b^n  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a 
misconception.    The  passage  which  I  have  quoted  above,  in  which  he 
sayB  that  value  in  exchange  is  the  power  of  purchasing  conmiodities,  has 
been  often  quoted,  as  was  veiy  natural,  to  diow  that  he  considered  the 
value  of  a  commodity  to  be  its  power  of  purchasing  all  other  conmiodi- 
ties, in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  other  Avriters.    I  think, 
however,  that  any  one  who  will  read  the  fifUi  chapter,  and  will  then 
examine  the  passage  in  question,  which  is  placed  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  will  see  that  his  meaning  was  somewhat  different.  What 
he  meant  to  say  was  that  a  thing  cannot  possess  value  in  exchange 
unless  it  has  the  power  of  purchasing  or  exchanging  for  other  things ; 
but  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as  saying  that  the  value  of  a  conmiodity 
is  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  all  other  things  for  which  it  is  exchanged. 
When,  for  instance,  he  says  that  gold  has  value,  he  means  that  gold  will 
be  taken  in  exchange  for  silver,  or  for  copper,  or  for  any  other  conuno- 
dity ;  but  he  does  not  mean  that  the  value  of  gold  is  the  ratio  in  which 
it  is  exchanged  for  silver  and  copper,  and  all  other  commodities ;  but  he 
always  says  that  its  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it 
enables  its  possessor  to  induce  others  to  })erform  for  him.   Although  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  in 
that  masterly  work,  and  although  it  is  marked  throughout  by  a  lucidity 
which  has  been  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed  in  the  literature 
of  Political  Economy,  it  has  yet  been  as  completely  misconstrued  as  the 
most  obscure  passage  in  any  Greek  or  Hebrew  manuscript.    This  has 
been  owing  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  have 
read  it  have  come  to  it  already  accustomed  to  use  the  word  value  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  that  this  has  prevented  them  from  seeing  that  he  used 
it  in  a  totally  different  one.   As  he  did  not  foresee  the  way  in  which  his 
language  would  be  construed,  he  has  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  explain 
the  difference  between  his  mode  of  usmg  the  word  and  theirs,  although 
the  latter  was  common  even  in  his  time.    The  most  unfortunate  expres- 
sion which  be  allowed  himself  to  use  was  that  of  "  value  of  labour," 
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which,  though  it  did  not  produce  any  conftision  in  his  own  mind,  has 
given  colour  to  the  belief  that  he  regarded  labour  as  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold  like  all  other  commodities,  and  has  rendered  it  difficult 
for  other  writers  to  understand  on  what  grounds  he  held  that  labour 
alone  never  varied  in  value.    The  following  passage  explains  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  adopt  this  opinion : — **  Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at 
all  times  and  places  may  be  said  to  be  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer.  In 
his  ordinary  state  of  health,  strength  and  spirits,  in  the  ordinary  degree 
of  his  skill  and  dexterity,  he  must  always  lay  down  the  same  portion  of 
his  ease,  his  liberty,  and  his  happiness.    The  price  which  he  pays  must 
always  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  goods  which  he 
receives  in  return  for  it.    Of  these,  indeed,  it  may  sometimes  purchase 
a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  quantity ;  but  it  is  their  value  which 
varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  which  purchases  them.    At  all  times  and 
places,  that  is  dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which  it  costs 
much  labour  to  acquire,  and  that  cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily,  or 
with  very  little   labour.    Labour,   therefore,   never   varying  in   its 
own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  standard  by  which  the  value  of 
all  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  estimated  and  compared.*' 
The  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is  that  a  day's  labour  is  esteemed 
an  equal  hardship  by  him  who  has  to  undergo  it  in  all  times  and  places, 
and  yet  Bicardo  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  value  of  labour  varies 
by  stating  that  the  labourers  sometimes  receive  a  greater  and  sometimes 
a  smaller  quantity  of  com  and  other  commodities.    The  word  value  is 
not  used  by  Adam  Smith  quite  in  the  same  way  when  applied  to  labour 
as  when  applied  to  commodities,  since  in  the  former  case  it  implies  an 
unfavourable,  and  in  the  latter  a  favourable  estimation.    Warned  there- 
fore by  his  example,  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the  expression  '^  value  of 
labour,"  the  more  especially  as  I  wish  to  abstain  from  treating  labour  as 
a  commodity,  my  objection  to  which  is  not  a  merely  verbal  one,  but  is 
founded  on  the  inconvenience  of  classing  in  the  same  category  two  things 
BO  utterly  unlike  as  the  material  articles  which  we  labour  to  obtain,  and 
the  labour  which  we  expend  in  obtaining  them. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  controversy  was  carried  on  between  Malthns  and 
Bicardo  respecting  the  fitness  of  labour  to  be  employed  as  a  measure  of 
value,  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  some  account,  and  the 
arguments  in  which  I  must  carefully  examine,  both  in  order  to  answer 
the  objections  which  were  then  made  to  the  use  of  such  a  measure,  and 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  Adam  Smith.  Before 
doing  BO,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  those  eminent 
writers,  in  order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  impugning  in  any  way  their  daiin  to  be  considered 
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as  great  masteiB  of  the  science.  Each  of  them  criticised  the  arguments 
of  the  other  with  the  freedom  which  the  subject  required^  and  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  diminishing  their  mutual  esteem  or  personal 
friendship ;  but  other  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  or  referred  to  the 
controversy  seem  to  have  imagined  that  they  could  only  show  that  they 
were  conyinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  one  by  impugning  the  honesty 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  other.  My  own  opinion^  the  grounds  for  which 
will  be  presently  explained,  is  that  neither  of  them  really  understood  the 
point  in  dispute,  and  I  can  only  compare  the  controversy  to  a  discussion 
among  a  party  of  blind  men  respecting  the  best  mode  of  measuring  the 
gradations  of  colour.  But  while  saying  this,  I  must  gratefully  acknow* 
ledge  that  it  is  to  their  writings  that  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  arguments  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  If, 
while  standing  on  their  shoulders,  I  am  able  to  see  further  than  they 
could,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  ingratitude  to  forget  that  it  is 
to  them  I  owe  the  elevation,  and  to  arrogate  to  myself  any  superior 
merit  on  account  of  my  more  extended  view. 

Of  Malthus  I  need  say  but  little,  as  I  have  ab^ady  expressed  my  regret 
for  the  foolish  calumnies  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  and  his  writings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  have  not  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  are  but  little  read  at  the  present 
day,  so  that  any  error  which  they  may  contain  is  comparatively  harmless. 
But  the  case  is  &r  otherwise  with  Bicardo,  whose  theories  have  been  so 
generally  adopted  by  succeeding  writers  that  there  are  even  now  but  few 
Economists  whose  views  differ  materially  from  his,  and  every  innovation 
in  the  science  must  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  revolt 
f^ainst  Bicardo.  While  taking  part  in  such  a  revolt,  I  wish  at  the  same 
time  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  immense  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  science,  and  the  benefits  which  every  student  must 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  his  immortal  work.  He  has  been  so  absurdly 
attacked  by  men  whd  were  unworthy  to  mend  his  pens,  that  some 
distinguished  Economists  have  been  driven  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
have  extolled  as  great  discoveries  the  fallacies  and  truisms  into  which  he 
was  sometimes  led,  so  that  the  task  of  fairly  criticising  his  writings  is 
rendered  doubly  diflBcult.  The  peculiarity  of  his  method  was  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  see  whether  the  facts  coincided  with  the  results  of  his 
reasoning.  Buckle  has  pointed  out  that  a  philosopher  who  pursues  the 
deductive  method  may  greatly  outstrip  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  and 
may  discover  principles  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  tested  until  fresh  facts 
have  been  discovered  at  a  much  later  time,  and  this  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Bicardo.  But  he  was  not  singular  in  the  use  of  the 
deductive  method,  which  is  the  only  one  that  is  or  can  be  employed  in 
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this  science,  as  haa  been  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  Caimes  in  his 
"  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  but  he  differed  from  other 
writers  in  not  adducing  facts  in  illustration  of  his  reasoning,  and  thus  he 
was  often  led  into  serious  errors.  An  economic  law  cannot  be  disproved 
by  being  shown  not  to  agree  precisely  with  the  facts,  but  if  there  is  a 
great  discrepancy  between  the  theoretic  conclusion  and  the  actual  fact, 
this  should  induce  the  reasoner  to  examine  carefully  every  link  in  the 
chain  of  his  reasoning,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  has  committed  no 
mistake.  But  Bicardo  not  only  did  not  bring  his  theories  to  the  test  of 
&ct,  but  he  often  ventured  without  enquiry  to  assert  that  the  facts  were 
what,  according  to  his  theory,  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Adam  Smith's  method  was  as  purely  deductive  as  Bicardo's,  but  his 
habit  of  adducing  historical  and  other  &ct8  in  illustration  of  his  reason- 
ing saved  hun  from  being  led  away  into  buj  extravagant  conclusions,  as 
Bicardo  frequently  was  from  the  want  of  a  similar  check.  Bicardo's 
indifference  to  facts  frequently  enabled  him  to  grasp  a  principle  whose 
action  is  much  obscured  by  a  host  of  modifying  causes,  and  thus  to 
enrich  the  science  with  more  discoveries  than  any  other  writer,  but  as 
Mr.  Buskin  warns  the  student  of  art  to  follow  Titian  Bud  not  Bembrandt, 
so  the  student  of  Political  Economy  should  rather  take  as  a  model  Adam 
Smith,  in  whom  all  the  qualities  which  make  up  a  great  Economist 
are  harmoniously  blended,  than  Bicardo,  in  whom  one  alone  has  been  so 
remarkably  developed.  Every  reader  of  Bicardo  has  remarked  his 
obscurity,  and  his  admirer,  De  Quincey,  has  excused  it  as  the  infirmity 
of  a  great  mind,  which  cannot  bear  constantly  to  repeat  all  the  hnks  in 
the  argument,  and  supposes  the  reader  to  be  capable  of  doing  it  for  him- 
self. But  the  obscurity  is  really  due  to  the  confusion  in  his  own  mind, 
and  he  has  used  the  words  value  and  wages  in  two  or  three  different 
senses,  because  he  did  not  really  understand  what  they  meant.  Such 
obscurity  there  must  always  be  in  the  early  stages  of  a  science,  and  the 
popular  notions  on  every  subject  are  at  first  confused,  while  it  is  the 
function  of  science  to  substitute  clearness  for  confusion,  order  for  chaos. 
In  asserting,  therefore,  that  he  was  sometimes  obscure,  I  do  but  assert 
that  the  science  had  not  in  his  time  attained  perfection.  The  Malays 
and  the  Papuans  were  confounded  together  by  inattentive  observei's,  but 
Mr.  Wallace,  after  spending  some  years  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  has 
shown  that  they  differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  the  Englishman 
differs  from  the  Negro.  A  foreigner  on  first  landing  in  England  thinks 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  speak  the  same  language,  but  if 
he  studies  the  subject  as  a  philologist,  he  finds  that  the  people  of  Wales 
and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  speak  languages  which  are  radically 
different  from  English,  and  that  what  is  called  the  English  language 
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embraces  many  dialects  which  are  spoken  indiflFcrent  counties,  and  which 
differ  considerably  from  one  another.  In  the  same  way,  the  more 
Political  Economy  is  studied  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  such  terms 
as  value,  wages,  and  capital  include  several  different  things  which  it  is 
the  task  of  science  to  keep  distinct,  and  early  writers  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  conftision  which  this  involves.  The  truisms  in  which  Bicardo 
sometimes  indulged  are  in  like  manner  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  science  in  his  time,  for  Comte  has  shown  that  in 
every  science  the  metaphysical  stage  must  precede  the  positive,  and 
Political  Economy  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Although  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  that  some  of  his  theories  are  unsound,  and  that  they  do 
not  explain  the  phenomena,  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  they  have  been 
useless,  for  they  have  afforded  a  means  of  classifying  facts,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  them  include  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  facts 
has  at  length  led  Economists  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning. 
Here,  as  in  every  other  human  undertaking,  success  can  only  be 
obtained  after  many  failures,  and  his  failures  have  put  others  on  their 
guard  against  committing  the  same,  and  have  driven  them  into  the  right 
path  by  stopping  up  all  the  wrong  ones.  Having  thus  given  my  opinion 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  Bicardo,  I  shall  proceed  without  further 
apology  to  point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  his  errors,  and  shall  give 
to  his  opinions  nothing  more  than  the  respectful  examination  which  is 
all  that  he  would  have  expected  or  desired. 

Adam  Smith  wished  to  take  labour  as  the  measure  of  value,  but 
nothing  had  been  done  in  his  time  towards  the  collection  of  the  rates  of 
wages  which  were  paid  at  different  historical  periods,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  to  use  the  price  of  com  for  this  purpose,  but  only  provisionally 
until  the  want  of  statistics  had  been  supplied.  He  had  observed  that 
its  price  bore  a  tolerably  constant  relation  to  the  rate  of  wages  when 
long  periods  were  compared,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  a  very 
imperfect  measure  which  he  only  used  for  want  of  a  better.  Malthus,  in 
his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  published  in  1820,  proposed  to 
take  both  com  and  labour  into  account  when  estimating  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  or  other  things,  but  his  opinions  were  subse- 
quently modified,  and  in  1828  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Measure  of  Value  Stated  and  Illustrated,"  in  which  he  proposed  to  take 
labour  alone  for  this  purpose.  Both  Malthus  and  Bicardo  understood 
by  value  the  power  of  purchasing  all  other  conmiodities,  but  neither  of 
them  was  the  first  to  give  this  meaning  to  the  word.  Hallam's  work  on 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  it  is  thus  used,  appeared  in  1816,  before  either 
of  them  had  published  a  general  treatise  on  the  science.  As  they  had 
observed  that  a  commodity  falls  in  price  when  an  improvement  is 
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introduced  which  enables  it  to  be  prodoced  with  Icbb  laboor,  thej  sappoEed 
that  the  proper  etandard  of  Talne  wonld  be  some  commodity  which  is 
always  produced  with  the  same  labonr,  but  which  would  ezdiange  for 
greater  quantities  of  those  which  were  more  easy,  and  for  smaller  qnan- 
tities  of  those  which  were  more  difficult,  to  produce.  The  object  of  Mai* 
thns's  pamphlet  was  to  show  Uiat  the  value  of  labour  is  constant,  because 
it  voold  always  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of  snch  an  imaginary 
substance  supposed  to  be  always  produced  at  the  game  cost.  Thus  he 
need  the  expression  "  value  of  labour  "  in  a  very  different  sense  to  that 
of  Adam  Smith,  but  the  fact  which  he  states  is  true,  and  if  he  had 
proved  it  he  wonld  have  made  an  important  addition  to  the  science. 
But  the  argument  by  which  he  attempted  to  establish  it  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  if  any  numbOT  is  subtracted  ftom  ten,  and  then  added  to 
the  remainder,  the  sum  of  the  two  would  always  be  ten,  a  fact  which, 
however  necessaiy  it  may  be  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  a  child 
learning  arithmetic,  throws  no  light  on  the  matter.  To  show  that  this 
is  no  caricature,  but  a  simple  Btat«meot  of  his  argument,  I  give  the 
table  on  which  be  relies  to  prove  his  point. 
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It  will  be  Been  that  Malthas  seeks  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the 
principle  that  the  valne  of  labonr  remains  unaffected  by  changes  in  the 
rate  of  profit.  In  the  first  line  he  assumes  the  rate  of  profit  to  be 
25  per  cent.^  and  teUs  us  that  in  such  a  case  the  cost  of  producing  the 
wages  of  ten  men  will  be  represented  by  the  wages  of  eight  men,  and  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist  who  employs  them,  which^  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent.,  is  equal  to  the  wages  of  two  men.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  the  value  of  the  products  which  constitute  the  wages  of  ten  men 
is  shared  among  the  capitalist  and  labourers  who  produce  them,  and 
that  if  we  know  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist's  share  to  that  of  the 
labourers'  we  can  tell  how  much  each  class  will  receive.  In  the  second 
line  he  assumes  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  15.38  per  cent.^  and  infers, 
correctly  enough,  that  the  value  of  the  product  which  constitutes  the 
wages  of  ten  men  would  be  shared  between  the  labourers  and  the  capitalist 
in  the  proportion  of  8.66  to  1.33.  So  in  all  the  other  lines  which  make  up 
the  table  a  certain  rate  of  profit  is  assumed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  as  the 
capitalist's  share  varies  inversely  as  that  of  the  labourers',  the  total  sum*  is 
always  the  same,  and  the  number  ten  is  repeated  through  the  whole  of 
the  seventh  column.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  value  of 
labour  is  constant,  and,  if  it  did,  a  similar  course  of  reasoning  would  serve 
to  prove  that  the  value  of  any  article  is  constant.  Whatever  be  the  cost 
of  producing  ten  kilogrammes  of  gold,  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the 
product  is  shared  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourers  (rent  being 
left  out  of  the  account  as  is  done  in  Malthus's  table)  and  that  if  the 
rate  of  profit  be  25  per  cent.,  the  labourers  would  receive  eight  kilo- 
grammes and  a  capitalist  two  kilogrammes.  So,  if  the  rate  were  15.38 
per  cent.,  the  labourers  would  receive  8.666  grammes,  and  a  capitalist 
1.333  grammes,  and  so  on  with  all  the  variations  of  profit  imagined  by 
Malthus,  the  total  of  their  receipts  being  always  ten  kilogrammes.  It 
hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  in  whatever  sense  the  word  value  be  used 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  prove  that  the  value  of  gold  was  constant, 
and  yet  it  would  be  precisely  analogous  to  the  argument  of  Malthus. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  prove  his  conclusion,  for  it 
was  a  correct  one,  and  would  have  been  of  great  use  if  he  had  proved  it, 
for,  as  he  points  out,  the  employment  of  labour  as  a  measure  of  value  might 
enable  us  to  decide  a  controversy  which  excited  much  interest  in  his 
time,  and  which  cannot  be  said  even  now  to  be  settled.  In  the  year  1810 
a  great  difference  was  observed  between  the  Mint  price  and  the  market 
price  of  gold  bullion,  or  in  other  words,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which  the  Bank  was  not  then  bound  to  cash  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder, 
would  purchase  much  less  gold  coin  than  they  professed  to  represent. 
The  question  was  whether  it  was  the  gold  or  the  notes  which  had  altered 
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in  value,  and  Malthus  suggested  that  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  wages 
which  prevailed  before  and  during  the  time  at  which  the  notes  were 
below  par  would  settle  the  question.  If  the  labourers  received  the  same 
sum  in  notes  which  they  had  formerly  received  in  gold,  this  would  prove 
that  gold  had  risen  in  value,  while  if  they  received  a  larger  sum  in  notes 
which  would  only  exchange  for  their  former  quantity  of  gold,  this  would 
show  that  the  paper  had  fallen  in  value.  Malthus  tells  us  that  he  was 
not  in  possenion  of  sufficient  information  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages  to  decide  this  point ;  but  if  his  reasoning  had  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  Tooke,  the  latter  might  have  turned  his  indefatigable  industry  to 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  statistics,  and  thus  have  placed  the  point 
beyond  dispute. 

As  I  have  said,  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  used  the  phrase  ^^  value  of 
labour  '*  in  two  different  senses,  but,  as  if  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, De  Quincey  has  used  it  in  a  third  sense,  and  means  by  it  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  product  of  industry  which  is  received  by  the 
labourers,  as  distinguished  from  that  received  by  the  capitalist.  With 
him  the  value  of  labour  is  high  when  the  labourer  receives  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  product,  and  low  when  he  receives  a  small  proportion.  In 
the  chapter  on  profit  I  should  have  to  consider  whether  in  point  of  fact 
the  proportion  of  the  product  of  industry  which  is  received  by  the 
labourers  is  really  different  in  different  stages  of  society,  but  it  is  a 
legitimate  hypothesis,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  showing 
the  difference  between  the  meaning  which  Adam  Smith  attached  to  the 
word  value,  and  that  which  is  conmionly  assigned  to  it.  De  Quincey's 
argument  (that  of  "X.  Y.  Z."  into  whose  mouth  his  opinions  are  put 
in  his  "  Dialogues  of  Three  Templars  ")  is  as  follows,  the  figures  only 
being  altered  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  the  meaning  being  pre- 
sened.  If  the  wages  of  journeymen  hatters  are  6f.  a  day,  and  the  rate  of 
profit  be  50  per  cent.,  a  hat  which  requires  four  days  to  make  will  sell 
for  30f.,  the  labourer  receiving  20,  and  the  capitalist  10  or  50  per  cent. 
If  the  value  of  labour  rise,  so  that  the  labourers  receive  four-fifbhs  instead 
of  two-thirds  of  the  product,  the  rate  of  wages  will  then  be  6f.  a  day, 
mi  the  labourer  will  receive  24f.  for  making  a  hat  with  four  days*  labour, 
and  the  capitalist  will  receive  6f.  or  26  per  cent.,  and  the  price  of  the 
hat  will  stiU  be  30f.  De  Quincey  therefore  tells  us  that  the  hat  does  not 
vary  in  value,  and  that  labour  is  not  fit  to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  value, 
because  its  own  value  may  vary  without  any  corresponding  variations  in 
the  value  of  other  thmgs.  But  here  lies  the  difference  between  his 
theory  and  that  of  Adam  Smith.  The  hat  does  not  vary  in  price,  and 
will  not  exchange  for  more  of  anything  else,  for  the  fall  of  profit  is 
supposed  to  be  universal,  and  does  not  affect  the  relations  of  oommodi- 
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ties  to  one  another,  bat  the  value  of  the  hat  does  fall.  In  the  first 
case,  when  the  rate  of  wages  was  5f.,  a  jonmejman  had  to  work  six 
days  in  order  to  obtain  a  hat ;  and,  in  the  second  case,  he  has  only  to 
work  five  days,  so  that  he  now  considers  it  not  to  be  worth  so  mnch 
trouble,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people  it  possesses  less  value.  The 
radical  difference  between  the  meanings  which  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo 
attached  to  the  word  value,  render  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  former.  He  (Ricardo)  says,  that  if  com  fidls  in 
value  in  consequence  of  some  improvement  in  production,  the  com 
wages  of  labour  wUl  M  in  consequence,  and  that  it  must  be  labour 
which  has  varied  in  value,  and  not  the  things  to  which  it  is  compared. 
But  Adam  Smith  only  said  that  a  day's  labour  is  always  esteemed  an 
equal  hardship  by  him  who  has  to  undergo  it,  and  is  therefore  of  equal 
value  to  the  labourer,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  will  sometimes 
procure  him  a  smaller  and  sometimes  a  greater  quantity  of  com  or  other 
things;  a  &ct  which  Adam  Smith  admitted.  The  very  object  of  a 
measure  is  to  stand  in  different  relations  to  the  different  things  with 
which  it  is  compared.  To  say,  therefore,  that  labour  is  not  fit  to  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  value  because  it  sometimes  exchanges  for  a  smaller 
and  sometimes  for  a  greater  quantity  of  com  or  of  other  things,  is  like 
saying  that  a  thermometer  cannot  be  used  as  a  measure  of  heat  because 
the  mercury  rises  when  it  is  plunged  into  a  boiling  kettle,  and  falls  when 
it  is  plunged  into  an  ice-paiL  What  would  be  thought  of  a  draper  who 
should  say  that  he  had  given  up  the  use  of  a  measure  altogether  because 
all  those  that  he  had  tried  told  him  that  some  pieces  of  cloth  were 
ten.  metres  long,  others  five,  and  others  twenty?  The  fact  is,  that 
Bicardo,  and  all  those  who  follow  him,  do,  though  without  knowing  it, 
use  the  word  value  in  two  different  senses.  They  first  use  it  to  mean 
the  power  of  a  commodity  to  exchange  for  all  other  commodities ;  and 
then,  when  they  find  that  two  things  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  formerly,  they  inquire  which  it  is  that  has  altered  in  value, 
but  the  question  is  unmeaning  if  value  be  taken  in  their  sense.  If  a 
kilogramme  of  gold  would  formerly  exchange  for  ten  of  silver,  and 
will  now  exchange  for  fifteen,  each  is  altered  in  relation  to  the  other, 
and  the  question,  which  is  it  that  has  altered  ?  is  as  puerile  as  the  cele- 
brated discussion  of  the  schoohnen,  whether  a  hog  which  a  man  carries 
to  market  at  the  end  of  a  rope  is  carried  by  the  rope  or  by  the  man. 
When  they  say  that  it  is  gold,  for  instance,  which  has  varied,  they  mean 
that  gold  is  produced  with  more  labour ;  but  this  is  not  included  in  their 
definition  of  value,  but  is  a  very  different  question.  Ricardo,  though  in 
perfect  good  faith,  puts  a  case  as  an  objection  to  Adam  Smith,  which  begs 
the  very  question  in  dispute,  for  he  says : — (the  italics  are  mine) : — "  If 
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I  have  to  hire  a  labourer  for  a  week,  and  instead  of  ten  shillings  I  pay 
him  eight,  no  variaUon  hcmng  taken  place  in  ihe  value  of  money,  ^c./' 
when  the  veiy  point  in  dispute  is  whether  this  fall  of  wages  is  a  rise  of 
one  quarter  in  the  value  of  money.  He  puts  an  imaginary  case  in  which  a 
labourer  is  able  to  buy  more  com  and  less  fuel,  soap,  candles,  tea,  sugar, 
salt,  &c.,  and  triumphantly  asks : — *^  Will  labour  have  risen  or  Men  in 
value ?"  Risen,  Adam  Smith  must  say,  because  his  standard  is  com,  BXii 
the  labourer  receives  more  com  for  a  week's  labour.  Fallen,  must  the 
same  Adam  Smith  say,  because  the  value  of  a  thing  depends  on  the 
power  of  purchasing  other  goods  which  the  possession  of  that  object 
conveys,  ^^and  labour  has  a  less  power  of  purchasing  such  other  goods." 
(Ghap.  1,  sec.  1.)  But  Adam  Smith  would  reply  that  labour  has  neither 
risen  nor  fallen  in  value,  for  it  is  considered  just  as  irksome  as  it  was 
before,  but  that  com  has  fallen,  and  other  things  have  risen  in  value. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Adam  Smith  used 
com  as  a  measure  by  which  the  value  of  labour  itself  was  to  be  tested, 
and  he  distinctly  states  that  he  only  used  it  as  a  measure  of  value,  because 
the  rates  of  wages  at  different  times  could  not  be  easily  ascertained,  while 
the  price  of  com  had  been  more  frequently  noticed  by  historiaus  and 
other  writers.  The  definition  of  value  as  a  power  of  purchasing  accords 
but  ill  with  the  idea  of  a  general  rise  or  flail  of  values,  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice  the  different  ways  in  which  different  writers  have  encountered 
this  difSculty.  Do  Quincey  admits  that  such  a  thing  may  take  place,  but 
not  seeing  what  to  make  of  it,  thinks  it  pmdent  to  say  no  more  about  it. 
Senior  says  that  when  a  generd  rise  or  &11  is  spoken  of,  some  one  com- 
modity must  be  excluded,  with  which  all  the  others  are  compared.  When 
it  is  said,  therefore,  that  all  commodities  are  of  less  value  now  than  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  thinks  that  this  must  mean  all  except 
the  commodity  labour,  as  if  this  were  a  thing  of  the  same  kind  as  hats 
and  shoes.  Mill,  however,  says  that  the  idea  of  a  general  rise  of  values 
is  an  absurdity,  and  this  is  perfectly  true  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it, 
since  it  is  impossible  that  everything  should  purchase  more  of  everything 
else.  But  as  Adam  Smith  uses  it,  a  generd  fall  of  values,  though  not 
very  probable,  is  quite  possible,  for  labour  may  become  more  efficient  in 
all  trades,  and  everything  may  be  procured  with  less  toil.  Having  now, 
as  I  hope,  sufficiently  explained  the  nature  of  value,  I  shall  endeavour  in 
the  next  chapter  to  explain  the  causes  on  which  it  depends. 


CHAPTER  II.— CAUSE  OP  VALUE. 

GENERAL  CAUSE  OP  VALUE— MANTJPAOTUBBD  GOODS — RAW  PRODUCE — 
MARKET  VALUE— SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  UTILITT,  COMPETITION. 

Value  I  have  defined  to  be  the  esteem  in  which  commodities  are  held, 
as  measored  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  will  be  given  in  exchange 
for  them.  To  explain  why  a  given  commodity  has  a  given  value  is  to 
answer  the  question  ; — ^Why  does  its  possession  enable  its  owner  to  com- 
mand the  labour  of  others  for  so  many  days  ? — or,  which  is  the  same 
thing, — Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  labourer  to  spend  so  many  days' 
wages  in  order  to  procure  the  commodity  in  question  ?  Thus  value  and 
wages  are  the  same  phenomenon  seen  from  two  different  points  of  view, 
and  the  answer  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  both  questions  is — 
Because  it  has  required  just  so  many  days'  labour  to  produce  the  commodity. 
This  isy  with  some  necessary  qualifications,  the  explanation  which  I  have 
to  offer.  I  will  assume  for  the  present  that  all  labourers  are  of  equal  skill 
and  are  all  free  to  change  their  employment,  and  that  all  kinds  of  labour 
are  equally  agreeable,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  absolutely  true 
that  an  article,  such  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  which  it  has  taken  six  days  to 
produce,  would  always  exchange  for  six  days'  labour.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary deduction  from  the  principle  that  all  men  desire  to  obtain  wealth 
with  the  least  possible  labour,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  tailor  will  not  give 
seven  days'  labour,  or  the  product  of  seven  days'  labour,  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  could  make  in  six  days,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  shoe- 
maker would  not  give  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  tailor  for  working  five  days, 
when  he  could  do  as  much  work  himself  in  five  days  as  the  tailor  could, 
for  this  would  be  working  six  days  to  obtain  what  he  could  get  by  five 
days'  labour.  As  two  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other,  it  follows  that  two  things  which  are  produced  with  equal 
quantities  of  labour  will  exchange  for  each  other,  since  each  will  exchange 
for  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  Ricardo's  theory  of  value  extends  no 
further  than  this,  and  merely  says  that  two  things  which  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place  with  equal  quantities  of  labour  will  exchange 
for  each  other,  and  will  possess  equal  power  of  purchasing  other  things. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  a  commodity  would  always  exchange  for  as 
much  labour  as  had  been  necessary  to  produce  it,  and  contended  that  it 
might  and  did  happen  that  an  article  required  more  labour  than  formerly 
to  produce,  and  yet  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  it  as  before. 
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Before  examining  his  argument,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  circumstances  which  surround,  and,  in  some  measure,  obscure  the 
working  of  the  abstract  law  which  has  been  enunciated  above.  If  a  rich 
man  hires  a  person  to  pick  blackberries  for  him,  th6  price  of  the  black- 
berries and  the  wages  of  the  gatherer  are  the  same  thing,  and  the  black- 
berries are  worth  exactly  as  much  labour  as  it  takes  to  collect  them.  If, 
however;  the  consumer  buys  the  blackberries  from  a  tradesman  who  has 
previously  employed  other  people  to  gather  them,  the  price  is  somewhat 
more  than  what  is  paid  to  these  labourers.  There  is  of  course  the  labour 
of  the  tradesman  himself  to  be  remunerated,  and  he  charges  more  for  the 
blackberries  which  he  does  sell,  in  order  to  compensate  for  what  he  loses 
by  those  which  he  does  not  sell.  Taking  both  these  circumstances  into 
account,  we  might  still  aay  that  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  black- 
berries sold  is  equal  to  the  whole  quantity  of  labour  expended  in 
gathering  them  and  in  l)ringing  them  within  Uie  reach  of  the  consumer; 
but  there  still  remains  another  element  of  value  to  be  accounted  for. 
If  the  tradesman  took  no  part  in  the  actual  work  of  handing  the  firuit 
across  the  counter,  or  even  of  superintending  those  who  performed  it,  the 
price  of  the  firuit  would  still  be  such  as  to  leave  something  over  after 
paying  the  wages  of  all  those  who  had  been  employed  in  gathering  or 
selling  them.  This  surplus  would  be  received  by  the  tradesman  in 
respect  of  the  capital  which  he  had  employed  in  maintaining  the  various 
labourers  engaged  in  the  work,  and  would  be  the  reward,  not  of  any 
labour,  but  of  the  abstinence  which  he  had  practised  in  forbearing  to 
consume  his  capital  If  he  had  chosen  to  employ  his  capital  in  main- 
taining labourers  who  produced  things  for  his  own  enjoyment,  he  would 
have  had  his  pleasure  then,  but  if  he  consents  to  forego  it  for  a  time 
and  employ  his  capital  in  producing  goods  for  the  use  of  others,  he 
receives  as  compensation  some  quantity  of  commodities  every  year, 
the  value  of  which  bears  some  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 
which  he  employs.  I  may  assume  that  this  relation  is  that  of  one 
to  twenty,  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  then  a  commodity  which 
requires  the  labour  of  twenty  men  for  a  year  to  produce  wiH 
exchange  for  the  labour  of  twenty-one  men.  The  law,  therefore,  may 
be  more  correctly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  value  of  a  commodity 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  labour  and  abstinence  which  are 
required  to  produce  it,  but  there  is  still  a  further  qualification  which 
needs  to  be  added.  Commodities  of  the  same  kind  are  not  all  produced 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour,  and  yet  they  have  the  s4me  value. 
It  is  a  familiar  expression  that  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market, 
which  means  that  two  barrels  of  flour,  for  instance,  the  quality  of  which 
is  known  or  believed  to  be  the  same,  if  exposed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
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shop,  will  sell  for  the  same  price.  This  follows  inevitably  from  the 
principle  that  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  with  the  least  possible 
labour,  for  no  one  would  give  a  higher  price  for  an  article  when  he  could 
obtain  another  equally  good  by  paying  a  lower  price,  since  the  larger 
sum  of  money  must  have  been  obtained  with  more  labour  than  the 
smaller  sum.  As,  therefore,  different  soils  in  the  same  country  are  of 
different  degrees  of  fertility,  the  com  and  other  products  raised  from  them 
are  obtained  with  different  amounts  of  labour,  but,  as  all  the  products  of 
the  same  kind  possess  the  same  value,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of 
ihem  determines  the  value  of  the  rest.  It  might  at  first  be  thought 
that  the  value  would  be  determined  by  the  average,  and  that  if  half  the 
wheat  in  the  country  were  raised  in  such  circumstances  that  the  labour 
of  each  man  produced  twenty  hectolitres,  and  the  other  half  in  such 
circumstances  that  the  labour  of  each  man  yielded  ten  hectolitres,  the 
value  of  fifteen  hectolitres  would  be  equal  to  a  year's  labour,  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  If  it  were,  the 
labourers  who  worked  on  the  inferior  soils  would  give  a  quantity  of  com 
which  it  had  taken  them  a  year-and-a-half  to  produce  in  exchange  for 
a  year's  labour  on  the  part  of  some  one  Blse,  and  they  would  manifestly 
lose  by  the  exchange,  since  they  could,  by  working  for  themselves, 
obtain  as  much  of  any  other  thing  in  a  year  as  they  could  in  exchange 
for  their  com.  The  value  of  wheat,  therefore,  must  be  such  that  ten 
hectolitres  will  command  a  year's  labour,  and  when  this  is  the  case  no 
labourer  will  have  anything  to  gain  by  changing  his  trade.  If  a  tailor  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  he  receives,  he  cannot  obtain 
more  by  turning  farmer,  for  this  will  only  enable  him  to  produce  ten 
hectolitres  for  himself,  which  is  just  what  he  received  before.  All  the 
superior  soils  are  already  occupied,  for  otherwise  the  farmers  would  not 
cultivate  the  inferior  ones,  and  he  must  therefore  content  himself  with 
one  of  these  latter.  The  law,  therefore,  may  be  rendered  still  more 
correct  by  saying  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  depends  on  the  labour 
and  abstinence  which  are  necessary  to  produce  it  in  the  least  favourable 
circumstances.  The  amount  of  abstinence  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  capital,  which  again  is  in  proportion  to  the  amoimfr  of  labour 
employed,  so  that  if  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  a  certain 
commodity  be  greater  at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  the  absti- 
nence is  greater  also,  and  the  value  increases  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
employed.  If  we  were  considering  the  case  which  Bastiat  was  so  fond 
of  quoting,  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  would  be  a  truism  to  say  that 
the  things  which  he  produced  were  worth  as  much  trouble  as  he  took  to 
produce  them,  for  this  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  their  production. 
The  tmth  which  the  law  expresses  is,  that  all  labourers,  in  whatever 
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trade  they  are  engaged,  obtain  commodities  with  the  same  amount  of 
labour  as  those  who  actually  produce  them ;  and  this,  though  deducible 
from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  and 
has  often  been  explicitly  or  implicitly  denied.  In  practice  it  often 
happens  that  the  price  at  which  a  commodity  is  sold  is  not  sufficient  to 
remunerate  all  the  labour  which  has  been  employed  in  producing  it,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  often  more  than  sufficient  to  do  this ;  but  neither  of 
these  cases  can  be  permanent,  and  the  production  of  the  article  in 
question  will  be  abandoned  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  its  value 
will  be  reduced  by  means  of  competition.  The  value  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  production  (%,e,,  the  labour  and  abstinence  employed),  has 
been  termed  the  ^*  natural "  or  **  normal  *'  value,  and  the  actual  market 
value,  if  it  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  natural  value,  oscillates 
within  narrow  limits  above  and  below  it.  When  we  find,  as  in  London 
at  the  present  time,  that  10  grammes  of  gold  will  exchange  for  more  than 
1000  kQogrammes  of  coal,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  requires  a  hundred 
thousand  times  as  much  labour  to  procure  a  given  weight  of  gold  as  to 
procure  the  same  weight  of  coal.  If  firom  any  cause  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  produce  a  particular  commodity  than  it  has  formerly  been,  its 
value  must  rise  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  increased  amount  of  labour 
employed  upon  it,  unless,  indeed,  its  production  be  altogether  abandoned. 
It  has  now  become  more  difficult  to  procure  oysters  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  their  price  has  risen  five  or  six  fold,  while  wages  are  but 
slightly  higher  than  they  were  before,  so  that  they  will  exchange  for 
more  labour.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  cotton  rose  considerably 
during  the  period  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  because  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  could  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  be  raised  with  so  little 
labour  as  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  which  were  prevented  by 
the  war  from  pursuing  this,  their  usual  occupation.  When  any 
improvement  is  introduced  in  manufacturing  industry  which  enables  the 
same  number  of  labourers  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  their 
price  is  lowered,  while  the  rate  of  wages  remains  the  same,  or  does  not 
fall  in  proportion,  and  the  goods  exchange  for  less  labour.  Babbage 
mentions  (in  his  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufacture,  chap.  17) 
that  the  price  of  a  gross  of  bed  screws  at  Birmingham  had  been  reduced 
from  22f,  50c.  in  1818  to  7f.  50c.  in  1828,  being  a  reduction  in  ten 
years  to  one  third  of  its  former  rate,  in  consequence  of  various 
improvements  in  the  method  of  producing  them.  Whatever  alteration 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  wages  during  the  same  interval,  there 
certainly  was  not  a  fall  of  equal  extent.  When  any  district  enjoys 
peculiar  facilities  for  producing  a  particular  article,  its  value  is  lower 
there  than  in  other  less-favoured  districts.    Wine  can  be  produced  in 
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France  with  less  labour  than  in  England,  and  it  exchanges  for  less  labonr 
there  than  it  does  here,  and  gold  exchanges  for  less  labonr  in  Australia, 
where  the  mines  are  exceedingly  fertile,  than  in  Germany,  where  it  can 
only  be  extracted  from  the  sands  of  the  Rhine  with  much  more  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  yield.  If  a  commodity  could  formerly  be  produced 
with  the  labour  of  three  men  for  a  day,  it  must  have  exchanged  for  three 
days'  labour,  but  if  it  now  requires  the  labour  of  three  men  for  three 
days,  it  will  exchange  for  nine  days'  labour,  as  will  appear  when  its  price 
IS  compared  with  the  rate  of  wages.  That  the  production  of  a  commodity 
cannot  be  continued  unless  its  price  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  all 
the  labourers  employed,  is  so  obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  to  require 
proof,  and  yet  Bicardo  has  denied  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
tmth,  that  a  commodity  must  exchange  for  more  labour  if  it  requires 
more  to  produce  it.  He  says  : — '^  In  the  same  country  double  the 
quantity  of  labour  may  be  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  food 
and  necessaries  at  one  time,  that  may  be  necessary  at  another,  and  a 
distant  time;  yet  the  labourer's  reward  may  possibly  be  very  little 
diminished.  If  the  labourer  s  wages  at  the  former  period  were  a  certain 
qnantity  of  food  and  necessaries,  he  probably  could  not  have  subsisted  if 
that  quantity  had  been  reduced.  Food  and  necessaries  in  this  case  will 
have  risen  100  per  cent.,  if  estimated  by  the  quantity  ot  labour  necessary 
to  their  production,  whiles  they  will  scarcely  have  increased  in  value,  if 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  labour  for  which  they  will  exchange.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  two  or  more  countries.  In 
America  and  Poland,  on  the  land  last  taken  into  cultivation,  a  year's 
labour  of  any  given  number  of  men  will  produce  much  more  com  than 
on  land  similarly  circumstanced  in  England.  Now,  supposing  all  other 
necessaries  to  be  equally  cheap  in  those  three  countries,  would  it  not  be 
a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  com  awarded  to  the 
labourer  would  in  each  country  be  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of 
production  ?"  (Chap.  1,  sec.  1).  If  these  statements  of  Ricardo  were 
true  they  would  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  the  theory  of  value 
above  set  forth,  but  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove  them  by  evidence  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  He  says  that  it  may  require  twice  as  much  labour  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  food  at  one  time  as  at  another,  and  that  yet 
the  labourer  will  receive  as  much  as  before  for  the  same  quantity  of 
labour.  He  cannot  mean  that  a  labourer  can  earn  in  six  months  what  it 
takes  him  twelve  to  produce,  for  in  such  a  case  the  labourers,  if  they 
consumed  all  that  they  earned,  would  consume  more  than  they  produced, 
which  is  manifestly  impossible.  It  appears  from  this  and  other  passages 
that  the  case  which  he  imagined  was  one  in  which  the  whole  loss  should 
tall  on  the  capitalists,  the  remuneration  of  abstinence,  or  the  rate  of  profit 
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being  diminisliedy  while  the  remmieration  of  labour  should  remain  the 
same,  and  the  following  illustration  probably  expresses  his  meaning.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  labour  of  five  men  for  a  year  is  sufficient  to  produce 
250  hectolitres  of  wheat,  while  their  wages  are  equivalent  to  100 
hectolitres,  or  twenty  apiece,  and  the  capitalist  receives  150,  which  is  a 
profit  of  150  per  cent.  In  the  second,  it  has  become  twice  as  difficult 
to  produce  wheat,  and  the  five  men  produce  only  125  hectolitres,  but 
they  still  receive  100  for  their  wages,  and  the  rate  of  profit  has  fallen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  a  later  chapter  I  shall  have  to  examine  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  rate  of  profit  varies 
at  diiferent  times  and  places,  and  will  only  say  here  that  it  has  never 
been  proved,  and  that  the  case  which  Bicardo  puts  appears  to  me  to  be 
wholly  imaginary.  If,  however,  it  could  be  proved  that  such  a  case  had 
ever  occurred,  it  would  be  necessary  still  further  to  qualify  the  law  of 
value.  Capital  and  labour  must  then  be  assumed  to  be  two  separate 
agents  working  independently  of  each  other,  and  the  value  of  a  conunodity 
may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  the  labour  employed  in  producing  it,  the 
capital  being  altogether  left  out  of  the  account;  Thus  in  both  the  cases 
just  cited  100  hectolitres  are  produced  by  the  labour  of  five  men,  and 
will  accordingly  exchange  for  that  amount  of  labour,  but  in  the  first  case 
the  capital  employed  produces  150  hectolitres,  and  only  twenty-five  in  the 
second.  This  mode  of  speaking  may  be  thought  inconvenient,  but  I 
only  suggest  it  in  order  to  include  cases  the  possibility  of  which  I  do  not 
admit.  When  we  find  that  the  labour  of  one  man  produces  more  wheat 
in  America  than  it  does  in  England,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the 
wages  of  an  American  labourer,  if  all  expended  upon  wheat,  would 
purchase  a  larger  quantity  than  the  wages  of  an  English  labourer ;  and 
this,  in  spite  .of  Ricardo,  we  do  find.  It  is  well  known  that  money- 
wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in  England,  and  that  the  price  of 
wheat  is  lower  in  the  former  country.  Mr.  Somers  mentions  in  his 
"Southern  States  since  the  War"  (Macmillan,  1871),  that  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  common  negro  labourers  in  the  Southern  States  is  a  dollar 
a  day,  and  on  p.  140  he  mentions  that  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat  in 
Alabama  is  a  dollar  a  bushel,  at  which  rate  a  labourer  would  have  to  work 
two  and  three  quarter  days  in  order  to  procure  a  hectolitre.  In  England, 
the  average  rate  of  wages  is  2f.  50c.  a  day,  and  20f.  the  hectolitre  is 
rather  below  the  ordinary  price,  so  that  an  English  labourer  is  fortunate 
if  he  can  obtain  a  hectolitre  by  eight  days'  labour.  As  for  Poland, 
Ricardo  has  given  us  no  figures  to  prove  either  that  wheat  is  there 
grown  with  less  labour  than  in  England,  or  that  the  Polish  labourer  can 
obtain  less  wheat  in  exchange  for  his  wages,  and  as  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  neoessaiy  statistics,  I  cannot  dedde  the  question  of 
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fact,  but  his  vagac  statement  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  abandoning  a 
theory  which  is  deduced  from  the  principles  of  human  nature.  As  value 
is  determined  by  cost  of  production^  so  cost  of  production  is  measured  by 
value,  and  when  wc  iSnd  that  the  value  of  a  certain  commodity  is  greater 
at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  we  may  safely  infer  that  its  cost  of 
production  is  greater. 

The  value  of  manufactured  articles  depends  on  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  is  required  in  all  the  stages  of  production,  in  obtaining  the  raw 
material,  in  working  it  up,  and  in  transporting  the  finished  goods  from 
the  place  where  they  are  made  to  the  place  where  they  are  wanted.  This 
is  most  clearly  shoAvn  in  the  case  of  goods  made  to  order.  When  a  con- 
tractor undertakes  to  supply  10,000  pairs  of  shoes,  the  price  which  he 
demands  is  that  which  he  considers  will  leave  him  his  usual  profit  after 
paying  for  all  the  labour  expended  in  making  the  shoes,  and,  after  pur- 
chasing the  leather,  the  price  of  which  depends  in  like  manner  on  the 
amount  of  labour  expended  in  dressing  the  hides  and  in  tending  the 
animalfl  whose  hides  are  made  use  of.  If,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
tract, anything  ha^^ns  to  make  more  labour  necessary  to  prepare  the 
leather  or  to  make  the  shoes,  the  contractor  suffers  a  loss,  and  will  not 
undertake  a  fresh  contract  on  similar  terms,  but  will  insist  on  receiving 
enough  to  remunerate  his  outlay,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  shoes  is  raised 
to  an  equaUty  with  the  labour  expended  in  producing  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  improvement  be  introduced  into  a  manufactory,  which 
enables  more  goods  to  be  produced  with  the  same  amount  of  labour, 
their  value  will  for  a  time  be  in  excess  of  their  cost  of  production,  but 
this  is  only  for  a  time,  and  is  only  because  the  same  improvement  has  not 
been  introduced  into  all  the  manufactories  of  the  same  class,  since  value 
depends  on  the  cost  of  production  in  the  least  favourable  circumstances ; 
and  if  the  one  manufactory  where  the  improvement  has  been  introduced 
is  able  to  supply  all  the  goods  which  the  country  requires,  or  if  the  im- 
provement is  generally  adopted,  the  value  must  fall  in  proportion.  When 
it  was  found  that  three  bed-screws  could  be  produced  at  Birmingham 
with  as  little  labour  as  one  had  formerly  been,  the  manufacturers  were 
compelled  to  reduce  their  price ;  since,  if  they  had  not  done  so,  other 
persons  would  have  entered  into  the  trade,  and  would  have  obtained  all 
the  custom  by  offering  them  to  the  pubhc  at  a  lower  price.  The  point  at 
which  the  price  settles  is  obviously  one-third  of  its  former  rate  (the  value 
of  gold  being  supposed  stationary),  because  when  that  point  is  attained, 
no  one  has  anything  to  gain  by  abandoning  his  trade  and  engaging  in 
the  manufacture  of  screws,  while,  until  it  is  reached,  every  person  who 
wants  screws  has  an  inducement  to  do  so ;  because  he  can  thereby  obtain 
them  with  less  labour  than  by  working  at  his  own  trade  and  exchanging 
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his  products  for  them,  and  equilibrium  is  attained  when  the  forces  acting 
in  all  directions  are  equal.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  demand  for  any 
particular  kind  of  manufactured  goods  has  commonly  for  its  first  effect 
an  increase  of  their  cost,  because  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  fresh 
workmen  whose  labour  is  less  efficient,  and  to  resort  to  manufactories 
which  are  not  so  well  situated,  either  as  regards  their  capacity  for  produc-  "" 
tion,  or  as  regards  their  means  of  access  to  the  market  which  is  to  be 
supplied ;  but  a  permanent  increase  of  the  demand  tends  rather  to  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  production,  and,  consequently,  the  value.  Production  on 
a  large  scale  makes  it  profitable  to  introduce  expensive  machinery,  and  to 
carry  the  division  of  labour  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  could  other- 
wise be  done,  and  both  these  causes  tend  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the 
articles.  In  goods  in  which  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  raw  material  con- 
stitutes a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  cost,  manufacturing  improve- 
ments may  effect,  and  are  constantly  effecting  very  considerable  reductions 
of  value ;  and  even  if  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  at  the  same  time 
rising,  it  has  no  perceptible  effect  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to  a  Ml 
of  value.  A  piece  of  iron  weighing  half  a  kilogramme,  and  worth 
twenty  centimes,  may  be  worked  up  into  50,000  watch  springs  worth 
twenty  centimes  a  piece,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  to 
ten  times  its  former  rate  will  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  price  of 
the  springs,  but  the  manufacturer  may  gain  something  when  the  price  of 
iron  is  low,  and  lose  something  when  it  is  high,  while  always  selling  the 
goods  at  the  same  price.  It  may,  however,  often  happen  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  raw  material  affects  the  price  of  the  finished  article 
without  the  customers  becoming  aware  of  the  fact,  for  the  quality  of  the 
article  may  be  somewhat  altered  for  the  worse,  without  the  change  being 
detected.  Every  improvement  in  manufactures  tends  to  produce  other 
improvements,  because  every  diminution  of  the  cost  of  an  article  brings 
it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  circle  of  consumers,  and  thus  causes  a 
demand  for  a  still  larger  quantity,  which  again  renders  possible  a  still 
further  employment  of  machinery,  and  a  greater  division  of  labour, 
which  still  further  reduces  the  cost  and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  circle  of  consumers,  and  the  same  cycle  is  again  repeated.  The 
application  of  steam  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth  has  greatly  increased 
the  quantity  of  cloth  consumed,  and  this  increase  has  produced  a  oorre* 
spending  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  annually  produced  for  the 
use  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  this  has  led  to  numerous  improvements  in  the 
machines  themselves.  The  great  extension  of  trade  which  these  improve- 
ments produced  rendered  it  necessary  to  improve  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  rendered  it  profitable  to  construct  and  work  railways  for 
that  purpose ;  and  these  have  still  farther  reduced  the  oost  of  transport- 
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ing  the  material  to  the  factories,  and  the  finished  goods  to  the  consumers. 
As  an  improyement  once  introduced  is  never  lost,  and  as  it  is  ahno3t  cer- 
tain to  become  the  parent  of  other  improvements,  there  results  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  a  fidl  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  as  a  society 
advances  in  wealth  and  civilisation ;  and  it  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
former  periods  of  our  own  history,  or  to  less  civilised  countries  at  the 
present  time,  that  at  those  times  and  places  much  more  labour  is  neces- 
mrj  to  produce  articles  which  are  here  regarded  as  necessaries  even  by 
the  poorest  dass,  and  which  are  here  produced  at  an  insignificant  cost. 
This  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  the  economic  progress  of  society, 
and  is  the  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  industrial  classes  are  con- 
stantly directed,  and  with  constant  success  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
which  the  parsimony  of  nature,  or  the  folly  and  rapacity  of  man  are  for 
ever  interposing  in  their  path. 

The  materia  which  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  sorts  are 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  the  earth ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
vegetables  produced  on  the  surface,  sometimes  in  that  of  minerals 
deposited  beneath  it.  The  industries  whose  object  is  to  obtain  one  or 
other  kind  of  product  have  been  called  by  French  Economists  '' extrac- 
tive industries,"  thus  including  agriculture,  mines,  and  fisheries  in  one 
general  class  which  has  some  characters  in  common,  and  some  which 
distinguish  it  fix>m  the  class  of  manufacturing  industries  which  have  just 
been  considered.  The  important  point  in  which  they  differ  is  that  there 
is  a  more  marked  diversity  in  the  productiveness  of  different  mines  and 
different  farms  in  the  same  district  than  is  found  to  prevail  among 
manu£EU)tories  of  the  same  class.  Here,  therefore,  it  becomes  more 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  commodities  depends  on  the 
cost  of  producing  them  in  the  least  favourable  circumstances.  Although 
most  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  same  district  may  be  said  generally  to  be 
equally  rich,  yet  there  are  always  some  which  are  richer  than  the  average; 
and  some  which  are  too  poor  to  make  it  worth  while  to  work  them.  If 
in  those  mines  which  are  just  rich  enough  to  remunerate  the  labour 
and  abstinence  expended  in  working  them  the  average  yield  of  coal  is 
1,000  kilos  a  day  for  each  man  employed,  the  value  of  1,000  kilos  will 
be  equal  to  a  day's  labour.  If  there  should  be  a  great  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  coal,  some  of  the  inferior  mines  will  be  abandoned,  and 
the  value  of  coal  will  fall,  because  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  superior 
mines  with  less  labour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  inferior  mines,  which  yield  perhaps  only  500  kilos  to  a  day's 
labour,  and  the  value  of  coal  is  consequently  doubled.  In  the  commence- 
moit  of  1872  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  iron  ore,  and 
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this  indaced  English  merchants  to  send  large  orders  to  Blll^  in  Spain^ 
but  these  orders  were  much  larger  than  could  be  properly  executed,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  ships  to  wait  much  longer  than  usual  before 
obtaining  their  cargoes,  which  increased  the  expenditure  of  the  merchants 
and  the  value  of  the  ore.  As  the  most  fertile  mines  are  the  first  worked, 
and  as  the  expense  of  working  the  same  mine  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  excavations  are  sunk  deeper  into  the  ground,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  minerals,  being  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  tendency  observed  in  manufacturing  industry.  In 
Australia,  immediately  after  the  gold  discoveries,  it  was  found  that  an 
ordinary  digger  might  expect  to  obtain  8  grammes  of  gold  by  a  day's 
labour,  and  the  value  of  gold  fell  to  such  a  point  that  8  grammes  would 
exchange  for  a  day's  labour,  but  five  years  afterwards,  the  surface 
diggings  having  been  for  the  most  part  exhausted,  the  average  yield  of 
the  mines  was  only  2  grammes  for  each  day's  labour,  and  the  value  of 
gold  fell  in  proportion.  But  this  general  tendency  to  a  rise  is  counter- 
acted and  sometimes  overborne  by  mechanical  improvements,  which 
enable  the  miners  to  bring  the  minerals  to  the  surface  with  much 
less  labour  than  was  formerly  necessary,  including,  of  course,  the  labour 
of  those  employed  in  making  the  machines  and  bringing  them  to  the 
mines.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  mechanical  or  chemical  dis- 
coveries, which  facilitate  the  extraction  of  certain  metals  from  the  ore 
in  which  they  are  found ;  and,  besides  these  general  causes,  there  are  also 
occasional  discoveries  of  mines  more  abundant  than  any  previously 
worked.  It  is  well  known  that  some  very  abundant  gold  mines  were 
discovered  in  California  in  1848,  but  it  is  not  so  well  ^own  that  some 
very  abundant  quicksilver  mines  were  discovered  in  the  same  country  in 
1850,  and  that  this  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  extracting  silver  from  the 
ore  in  the  workshops  of  Mexico.  The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in 
the  16th  century  was  owing  not  only  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  and  other  places,  but  also  to  that  of  a  method  of  employing  quick- 
silver in  extracting  it  from  the  ore. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  minerals,  or  indeed  of  any  article,  is  always 
limited  by  one  circumstance,  its  utility  to  the  consumers,  since  no  one 
will  give  more  labour  in  exchange  for  any  article  than  he  considers  will 
be  compensated  by  the  enjoyment  which  the  possession  of  the  article  will 
afford  him.  If  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  iron  or  copper  that  the  labour 
required  seems  to  the  people  to  be  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  them,  they  are  said  to  be  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  producing,  and  the  mines  are  not  worked  at  all.  If  there  are  two 
commodities  of  such  a  nature  that  one  of  them  can  be  substituted  fbr  the 
other,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  one  indnoes  many  people  to  abandon  its  use, 
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and  to  nae  the  other  for  the  same  pnrpose.  Thus^  if  coal  should  experi- 
ence a  great  rise  of  yalue^  its  oonsomption  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  wood  wonld  be  used  for  fuel,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  check 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  coal,  since  the  smaller  quantity  required  might 
be  obtained  from  the  superior  mines,  and  to  raise  the  value  of  wood, 
since  the  greater  quantity  required  could  only  be  obtained  by  resorting 
to  inferior  or  more  remote  forests.  Gold  and  silver  stand  in  this  relation 
to  each  other,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  bne  always  tends  to  produce  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  other. 

In  some  mines,  more  particularly  those  of  gold  and  copper,  the  amount 
of  the  product  which  a  given  amount  of  labour  will  yield  is  extremely 
uncertain,  but  this  uncertainty  is  the  prevailing  characteristio  of  agri- 
coltoral  industry,  since  the  amount  of  the  crop  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  weather,  which  can  never  be  known  beforehand.  It  may  be  thought, 
therefore,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  law  that  value  depends  on 
cost  of  production  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  agricultural  produce. 
Bnt  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  forming  cannot  be  permanently 
carried  on  unless  the  value  of  the  produce  is  sufficient  to  remunerate  all 
the  labour  and  abstinence  which  are  exerted  by  formers.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  no  one  would  engage  in  farming  except  to  produce 
food  for  himself,  and  no  one  would  supply  the  wants  of  others  unless 
they  gave  him  in  exchange  as  much  as  he  could  produce  for  himself  if 
he  worked  at  their  trades.  If,  as  a  general  rule,  ten  days'  labour  is 
required  to  produce  a  hectolitre  of  wheat  on  the  worst  land  which  is 
permanently  cultivated,  the  value  of  a  hectolitre  must  be  generally  equal 
to  ten  days'  labour.  The  labour,  of  course,  includes  that  which  is  ex- 
pended in  making  the  ploughs  and  other  implements  employed,  and  the 
abstinence  of  the  farmers  must  also  be  remunerated.  Most  Economists 
accordingly  consider  that  the  value  of  com  conforms  to  its  average  cost 
of  production  when  a  long  series  of  years  are  taken  into  account,  but 
they  do  not  think  that  its  actual  value  depends  on  the  cost  of  producing 
it  in  each  particular  year.  If  an  unfavourable  season  makes  the  crop  of 
one  year  less  by  one-sixth  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  its  value  has 
been  known  to  be  doubled,  and  this  is  considered  a  proof  that  its  value 
is  not  determined  by  its  cost  of  production.  If  it  were,  they  seem  to 
consider  that  its  value  would  only  rise  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth,  but  if 
this  happened  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  theory. 
It  is  not  the  average,  but  the  worst  land  which  determines  the  cost,  and 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  whole  area  produces  one-sixth 
less  than  it  did  before,  therefore  every  farm  yields  five-sixths  of  its  usual 
quantity.  Suppose  the  whole  crop  in  the  country  to  be  600,000  hecto- 
litres of  wheat,  and  that  100,000  of  these  are  grown  on  land  which  yields 

1  ^ 
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one  hectolitre  to  12  days'  laboiu-y  and  that  this  land  being  the  worst 
cultivated^  or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  it,  the  ''  margin  of  cultivation,"  the 
value  of  a  hectolitre  is  consequently  equal  to  12  days'  labour.  If  an 
unfavourable  season  r^uces  the  crop  to  500,000  hectolitres,  does  it  by 
any  means  follow  that  the  wheat  grown  on  the  worst  land  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  14  days'  labour  to  each  hectolitre  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  weather  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
if  the  average  deficiency  is  one^sixth  it  is  certain  to  be  much  greater  in 
some  parts,  and  probably  in  some  of  the  worst  lands  it  may  amount  to 
one-half.  Thus  40,000  hectolitres  naay  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  24  days' 
labour  apiece,  and  the  farmers  who  have  produced  them  are  as  anxious 
as  any  others  to  obtain  full  compensation  for  the  labour  which  they  have 
expended,  and  they  will,  if  possible,  hold  back  their  com  untU  its  value 
rises  to  24  days'  labour  per  hectolitre*  The  great  deficiency  which 
generally  prevails  may  enable  them  to  do  this,  since  wheat  is  a  necessary 
of  life,  and  people  will  give  24  days'  labour  for  a  hectolitre  rather  than 
go  without  it.  Mr*  Madeod*  contends  that  the  valiie  of  com  does  not 
depend  on  the  cost  of  production,  because  every  fiftrmer  tries  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  it,  but  this  proves  nothing,  since  it  only  shows  that 
every  farmer  tries  to  get  as  much  as  will  repay  him  for  his  outlay;  and,  as 
there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market,  tJl  farmers  obtain  as  much  as 
will  compensate  that  one  of  their  number  who  has  been  least  fortunate. 
Some  farmers  do  not  obtain  enough  to  reimburse  their  expenses,  and  they 
consequently  fail,  but  this  is  because  a  demand  for  food  can  be  satisfied 
without  resorting  to  their  lands.  Wheat  is  used  for  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  making  bread,  and  those  who  wish  to  use  it  in  distilling 
or  other  ways  will  not  give  so  much  labour  in  exchange  for  it  as  those 
who  desire  to  have  it  in  the  shape  of  bread.  The  value  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  producing  it  on  the  worst  farms,  which  must  be  tilled  in  order 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  people  are  determined  to  have, 
and  the  value  each  year  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  that  particular  kind 
of  weather  prevailed  every  year.  If  the  harvest  has  been  bad,  a  small 
quantity  of  com  is  brought  to  market,  and  those  farmers  who  have 
obtained  very  small  crops  are  able  to  obtain  a  high  price,  which  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  many  of  them  for  all  that  they  have  expended 
in  producing  it.  The  greater  the  scarcity,  the  greater  the  chance  that 
every  farmer  will  receive  the  full  remuneration  for  his  outlay,  since  the 
demand  for  food  being  almost  a  fixed  quantity,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  the  crop,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  obtain  the  produce 
of  every  farm,  and,  therefore,  to  pay  the  farmer  whatever  he  thinks 

*  Theory  and  Praotioa  of  Banking,  p.  105. 
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sufficient.  The  opinion  commonly  prevails  among  farmers  as  well 
as  other  classes  that  they  benefit  by  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  lose 
by  seasons  of  plenty,  and  this  opinion  has  some  foundation  in  fisict,  but 
Anners  as  well  as  other  people  suffer  as  consumers  by  the  deamess  of 
com.  When  com  is  dear  farmers  are  more  likely  to  dispose  of  their 
whole  stock  on  adyantageous  terms,  and  when  it  is  cheap  they  are  more 
likely  to  sell  some  of  it  at  a  loss,  for,  when  the  demand  for  food  is  satisfied, 
those  who  want  wheat  for  other  purposes  will  not  give  so  much  labour 
in  exchange  for  it.  When  a  country  has  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
other  countries,  the  variations  of  the  seasons  may  produce  variations  in  the 
price  of  com  which  appear  almost  incredible  to  persons  living  in  England 
at  the  preset  day.  Thus  the  price  of  wheat  was  nine  times  as  high  in 
England  in  1817  as  it  was  in  1824>  and  it  was  ten  times  as  high  at  one 
period  of  the  year  1289  as  at  another  period  of  the  same  year.* 

In  our  time  a  considerable  rise  of  price  causes  large  quantities  to  be 
sent  here  from  abroad,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  least  suo- 
oessftil  fimners  to  obtain  the  quantity  which  we  require,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  bad  harvest  in  every  part  of  the  world  at 
the  same  time.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  harvest  is  good, 
com  b  exported,  or  less  is  imported,  and  the  fall  of  value  is  in  like  manner 
checked.  I  have  spoken  as  if  wheat  were  the  sole  product^  but  farmers 
produce  many  things,  and  a  loss  on  one  may  be  compensated  by  a  gain 
on  another,  and  they  are  satisfied  if  the  value  of  all  that  they  produce  is 
equal  to  the  whole  of  the  labour  which  they  have  expended  upon  it.  If, 
however,  they  find  that  they  lose  by  one  kind  of  crop,  they  diminish 
their  production  of  it  and  grow  more  of  something  else,  as  is  frequently 
done  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  Mr.  Somers  mentions  that  many  of  the 
Southern  planters  are  substituting  wheat  for  cotton  as  their  principal 
crop,  because  they  find  the  latter  to  be  unprofitable.  As  an  increased 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  can  only  be  raised  at  an  increased  cost, 
it  follows  that,  as  population  increases,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
a  rise  in  the  value  of  all  things  of  this  class.  In  such  countries  as  South 
America,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  rich  pastures,  and  where  the 
cost  of  obtaining  cattle  is  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching  them*, 
their  value  is  extremely  small ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  inferior  pastures,  to  store  up  food  for  them  in  the  winter,  and  to 
provide  shelter  for  them,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  their  value, 
is  much  increased. 

Agricultural  improvements  are  perpetually  tending  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production,  but  the  tendency  to  a  rise  exists.     In  the  time  of  Henry 

*  See  the  Tables  in  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  "State  of  the  Poor/* 
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the  Eighth,  a  labourer  could  obtain  three-and-a-half  kilos  of  beef  with  a 
day's  labour,  but  he  cannot  now  obtain  as  much  as  two  kilos  in  the  same 
time.  The  great  increase  of  the  population  of  Victoria  consequent  on 
the  gold  discoveries  raised  the  value  of  meat  fifty  per  cent.,  the  price 
being  tripled,  while  the  rate  of  wages  was  merely  doubled  at  the  close  of 
1856.  During  the  twenty  years,  1852-72,  the  price  of  beef  in  London 
rose  forty-six  per  cent.,  and  that  of  mutton  forty-eight  per  cent.,  as  was 
remarked  by  the  Registrar  General  in  his  report  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  latter  year,  but  wages  did  not  rise  in  proportion.  Most  Economists 
consider  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  all  agricultural 
produce,  and  that  the  increase  of  population  augments  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  staple  food  of  the  people.  But  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  the  staple  article  of  food  and  other  articles,  that  while 
population  may  increase  before  the  quantity  of  the  latter  has  been 
increased,  it  cannot  do  so  before  the  quantity  of  the  former  has  been 
increased.  If  three  hectolitres  of  wheat  are  required  for  the  food  of  each 
person,  a  country  which  possesses  three  million  hectolitres  may  support 
a  million  inhabitants,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  hectolitre  may  be 
equal  to  ten  days'  labour.  If  the  population  could  be  suddenly  increased 
by  one  hundred  thousand,  it  would  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
poorer  soils,  and  the  value  of  food  would  be  increased,  and  this  may 
happen  when  a  district  is  suddenly  invaded  by  a  large  army,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  population  cannot  increase  until  more  food  has 
been  provided,  and  it  is  the  increased  quantity  of  food  which  enables 
people  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  children.  If  people  could  live  for 
a  year  without  food  they  might  wait  until  the  extra  quantity  had  been 
provided,  but  if  they  could  live  for  one  year  they  might  live  all  their 
lives  without  it,  and  an  increase  of  their  numbers  would  not  of  necessity 
increase  the  consumption  of  food.  Many  children  are  no  doubt  brought 
into  the  world  before  the  quantity  of  food  has  been  proportionately 
increased,  but  this  causes  their  untimely  deaths,  and  not  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  or  the  cost  of  food.  In  almost  every  country  the  wages 
of  common  labourers  are  barely  sufBcient  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  if  they  bring  into  the  world  more  children  than  they 
can  properly  support,  they  may  indeed  desire  more  food,  but  their  desire 
will  not  cause  it  to  be  produced.  Their  wages  being  barely  sufBcient  at 
previous  rates,  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  must  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  the  necessary  quantity,  and  some  persons  therefore  obtain  less 
than  IS  required  to  support  life.  Some,  therefore,  die  of  starvation,  or  of 
some  of  the  many  diseases  which  want  is  sure  to  engender,  and  the 
population  is  prevented  from  increasing  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  was  to  prevent  the  frightful  suffering  which  these  words  imply  that 
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Malthns  recommended  all  persons  to  exercise  ''moral  restraint,''  %.e,,  not 
to  bring  any  children  into  the  world  whom  they  were  not  able  to  main- 
tain ;  and  yety  with  singalar  inconsistency,  he  himself  argned  as  if 
population  could  increase  before  the  means  of  subsistence,  although  the 
&ct  that  it  could  not  was  the  sole  reason  for  his  recommending  the  ex- 
ercise of  self  restraint  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers*  denies  that  the  cost  of  producing  food  has  any  tendency 
to  increase  with  the  growth  of  society,  and  maintains  that  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat  in  England  is  not  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the 
14th  century,  although  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  ten- 
fold ;  and  although  the  total  agricultural  product  has  increased  seven- 
fold, and  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  taken  into  cultivation  which  was 
formerly  thought  too  poor  for  that  purpose.  The  tables  which  he  has 
elsewhere  published,!  though  extremely  copious,  do  not  throw  so  much 
light  on  this  question  as  could  be  desired,  for  while  they  furnish  most 
ample  information  respecting  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
grain,  they  do  not  give  the  wages  of  common  labourers  with  sufficient 
distinctness.  The  wages  of  mowers  and  threshers  are  given  not  by  the 
day,  but  by  the  piece,  so  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  rates 
prevailing  at  the  present  time.  If  the  thatchers  may  be  considered  as 
corresponding  to  the  common  farm  labourers,  it  appears  that  the  wages 
of  this  class  during  the  eight  years  1807-14,  were,  on  the  average,  an 
amount  of  silver  equivalent  to  88c.  a  day,  while  the  average  price  of 
wheat  during  the  same  period  was  8f*  8c.  the  hectolitre ;  so  that  a  hecto- 
litre would  exchange  for,  and  must  therefore  have  been  produced  by 
rather  more  than  nine  days'  labour.  The  average  price  of  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  during  the  nine  years  1863-71,  was  21f.  80c. ;  and  the 
average  rate  of  wages  of  farm  labourers  was  2f.  50c.,  so  that  the  cost  of 
a  hectoUtre  was  rather  less  than  nine  days'  labour.  The  thatchers'  wages 
can  hardly  have  been  less  than  those  of  common  labourers ;  but  if  they 
were  higher,  the  comparison  would  of  course  be  still  more  favourable  to 
the  present  time,  but,  at  all  events,  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  is  not 
greater  now  than  it  was  at  one  period,  at  least,  in  the  14th  century.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  one  of  statistics,  but  of  theory ;  since,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  no  rise  in  the  cost  of  producing  food  had  actually 
taken  place,  this  would  only  show  that  the  tendency  to  a  rise  had  been 
counteracted  by  agricultural  improvements  or  other  causes,  and  not  that  no 
such  tendency  existed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  shown  that  at  some 
former  period  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  was  much  less  than  at  present, 

*  See  his  Manual  of  Politioal  Eoonomy,  **  Clarendon  Press/*  1868. 
t  A  History  of  Agrioulture  and  Prioes  in  England,  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
MJL|  **  Clarendon  Press,"  1866. 
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this  would  prove  nothing  unless  it  could  be  also  proved  that  the  seasons 
were  not  more  favourable  a);  that  time  than  at  present.  The  question  is 
whether  an  increase  of  population  can  take  place  before  an  increase  of 
foody  and  this  question  must  surely  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  every 
one  who  understands  by  ''increase  of  population"  an  actual  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  and  not  a  mere 
increase  of  births.  If  the  number  of  births  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  deaths  in  each  year,  there  is  no  increase  of  population ;  and  though 
the  people  may  determine  what  shall  be  the  number  of  births  which  take 
place  in  a  year,  they  cannot  determine  that  the  population  shall  increase 
unless  they  have  previously  increased  the  quantity  of  food.  As  a  cause 
must  precede  its  effect,  increase  of  population  cannot  be  the  cause  of  an 
increase  of  food,  nor  of  its  increased  deamess,  which  is  consequent  on  the 
resorting  to  poorer  soils  in  order  to  raise  a  larger  quantity.  If,  then,  the 
cost  of  food  has  any  tendency  to  increase  as  society  advances,  it  must  be 
because  farmers  are  prompted  by  some  motive  or  other  to  resort  to  poorer 
soils,  while  richer  ones  are  to  be  had.  But  such  a  supposition  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  that  every  one  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  pos- 
sible labour,  and  is  therefore  inadmissible.  Poor  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation,  not  because  the  population  has  increased,  but  because  some 
discovery  has  been  made  which  renders  it  possible  to  obtain  as  much 
profit  as  from  the  worst  previously  cultivated,  and  this  discovery  enables 
the  quantity  of  food  to  be  increased,  and  an  increase  of  population  is  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause.  It  appears,  then,  that  while  manufactured 
commodities  tend  to  Ml  in  value  as  society  advances,  and  raw  produce  in 
general  tends  to  rise,  the  value  of  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  though 
it  varies  from  year  to  year,  tends  always  to  remain  stationary  when  the 
seasons  are  equally  fitvourable.  As  the  value  of  a  commodity  affords  a 
sure  index  of  its  cost  of  production,  a  good  table  of  statistics  would 
enable  us  to  infer  a  good  deal  respecting  the  economic  condition  of  a 
country  if  history  had  not  furnished  us  with  any  information  on  the 
point.  The  excellent  table  of  ways  and  prices,  in  Victoria,  during  the 
years  1851-56,  given  by  Mr.  Newmarch  in  an  appendix  to  Tooke's 
"  History  of  Prices"  shows  that  wages  were  doubled  during  that  period, 
and  so  great  a  rise  in  so  short  a  time  would  tell  us  that  some  great  dis- 
covery of  gold  must  have  taken  place,  if  we  had  no  historical  evidence 
of  the  fact.  From  the  same  table  it  appears  that  the  value  of  meat  rose 
50  per  cent.,  and  this  would  show  a  great  increase  of  population.  Other 
articles,  such  as  cloth,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.,  retain  their  former  prices, 
and  thus  fell  to  half  their  former  value,  and  as  a  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  the  production  of  all  of  these  to  the  same  extent  is  extremely 
improbable,  we  might  infer  that  these  were  brought  from  some  foreign 
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oonntrj  where  the  value  of  gold  had  not  faUen  to  an  equal  extent.  Thus 
the  table  would  infonn  us  that  some  abundant  gold  mines  had  been  dis- 
ooTered  in  or  near  Victoria  about  the  year  1851,  that  the  discovery  had 
attracted  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  and  that  the  people  had  exported 
their  gold,  and  imported  manufactured  articles,  all  which  we  know  to 
have  actually  taken  place  during  that  period. 

As  the  value  of  a  commodity  always  in  the  long  run  conforms  to  its 
ooet  of  production,  all  attempts  of  a  government  to  regulate  the  value  or 
price  of  any  article  must  be  either  superfluous  or  injurious.  If  the  law 
fixes  a  price  which  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  simply  does  what 
competition  would  have  done  without  it,  and  if  the  price  is  less  than 
this,  the  law  will  be  evaded,  or  the  article  will  not  be  produced.  A 
government  cannot  compel  people  to  exert  nine  days'  labour  in  producing 
an  article  for  which  they  are  only  to  receive  eight  days'  wages,  and  the 
consumers  will  find  that  they  must  either  give  nine  days'  wages  or  go 
without  the  article.  When'  the  Parliament  of  Edwiu*d  the  Second 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  prices  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  things,  they 
could,  by  ordering  that  those  who  possessed  those  articles  and  refused 
to  sell  them  at  the  legal  rate  should  forfeit  them  to  the  King,  compel 
some  persons  to  sell  them  at  a  loss ;  but  they  could  not  compel  fiumers  to 
continue  to  produce  them  and  bring  them  to  market.  The  farmers 
would  not  do  so  unless  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
get  a  sufficient  price  for  them,  and  they  would  trust  to  the  honour  of 
their  customers  not  to  inform  against  them,  while  they  might  perhaps 
charge  a  still  higher  price  to  compensate  the  risk  of  legal  punishment. 
Until  recently,  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulated  the  fares  which  might  be 
charged  by  cabs  plying  in  the  streets  of  London,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
no  one  would  have  employed  his  capital  in  making  cabs,  and  sending 
them  to  ply  for  hire,  unless  those  who  made  use  of  them  paid  enough  to 
compensate  him  for  his  outlay,  and  to  give  him  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit ;  and  if  the  legal  rate  was  not  sufficient  to  allow  this,  it  must  have 
been  made  up  either  by  violation  of  the  law,  or  by  supplying  inferior 
cabs  and  horses,  and  thus  bringing  the  cost  of  the  article  into  conformity 
with  the  price.  It  is  well  known  that  both  these  methods  were  resorted 
to,  that  cabmen  constantly  received  more  than  their  legal  fare,  and  that 
the  horses  employed  were  frequently  of  the  worst  description.  If  the 
maximum  rate  of  railway  fares  be  fixed  too  low,  the  companies  must,  no 
doubt,  protect  themselves  by  reducing  their  expenditure  in  some  direction 
or  other,  and  thus  diminish  the  comfort  of  the  travelling  public 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  cost  of  production  will  account 
for  many  cases  of  value  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  require  some  other 
explanation,  and^  when  properly  understoodi  it  will  explain  even  such 
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anomcdons  cases  as  those  which  were  observed  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
Butter,  which  in  the  first  week  of  the  siege  was  sold  at  8f.  the  kilo,  rose 
in  the  fifteenth  week  to  more  than  80f.  for  the  same  quantity/  and  this 
will  not  seem  extraordinary  when  we  remember  that  the  pastures  which 
could  have  been  found  within  the  walls  must  have  been  far  inferior  to 
those  commonly  used  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  cows 
must  therefore  have  produced  less  milk,  although  they  ^till  required  as 
much  labour  in  tending  them.  The  cost  of  distribution  was  also  greater, 
since  the  tradesmen  had  a  smaller  quantity  to  sell,  while  they  still  had 
to  employ  their  whole  time  in  their  business,  and  still  required  the  same 
rate  of  profit  on  the  money  which  they  employed,  though  this  represented 
a  smaller  quantity  of  butter.  As  their  wages  and  profit  had  to  be 
provided  by  the  sale  of  a  smaller  quantity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  price  of 
each  kilo  must  have  experienced  a  greater  nse  in  passing  through  their 
hands  than  when  they  had  a  larger  quantity  tb  dispose  of.  This  was 
called  ^'  exorbitant  profit,"  but  it  was  necessary  if  the  tradesmen  were  to 
continue  to  live  by  their  trade,  and  if  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
obtain  it,  they  must,  like  the  poorer  classes,  have  been  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  eggs  from  15c.  to 
8f.  50c.  a-pfece  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  the  cost  of 
maintaining  poultry  must  have  increased  also.  There  are,  however, 
many  cases  in  which  the  value  of  an  article  does  not  conform  to  its  cost 
of  production,  which  only  determines  what  the  value  shall  be  when  the 
goods  are  made  to  order,  or  when  they  are  regularly  produced  during  a 
long  period.  It  has  too  often  happened  that  an  economic  law  has  been 
proclaimed  as  a  practical  truth  without  proper  regard  to  the  qualifying 
circumstances  which  obscure  and  impede  its  operation,  and  the  law  that 
the  value  of  an  article  depends  on  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  socialists  to  be 
applicable  to  all  cases  of  exchange.  It  appears  to  them  to  be  a  just  rule 
that  two  articles,  each  of  which  requires  ten  days'  labour  to  produce, 
should  exchange  for  each  other,  and  they  have  tried  to  devise  an  artificial 
mechanism  by  which  this  result  should  be  always  brought  about.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  many  years  ago  by  Bobert  Owen,  who 
established  a  sort  of  market  in  a  building  in  the  New-road,  London,  to 
which  his  followers  brought  various  articles  which  they  had  made,  and 
received  in  exchange  labour-notes,  or  certificates  that  the  articles  in 
question  had,  or  ought  to  have,  required  the  labour  of  so  many  hours  or 
days  to  produce.    Each  of  these  notes  could  be  exchanged  by  the  holder 

*  See  the  tables  at  the  end  of  "  Shut  up  fai  Paris,"  by  Nathan  Sheppard.    Bentley, 

1871. 
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for  any  other  artide  which  had  required  the  same  time  to  produce  as 
that  specified  in  the  note^  and  it  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  to  the 
labonrer  a  just  reward^  and  to  protect  him  from  the  suffering  produced 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  The  consequence  might  have  been 
foreseen— ^he  labourers,  instead  of  producing  what  other  people  wanted^ 
produced  what  they  liked  best — a  blacksmith  brought  a  number  of  screws 
which  nobody  wanted,  and  articles  of  food  and  other  necessaries  were  not 
to  be  got^  and  the  establishment  was  soon  broken  up.  Labour-notes 
have,  however,  been  tried  again  in  a  settlement  founded  by  one  of  Owen's 
followers,  at  a  place  to  which  he  has  given  the  singular  name  of  ^^  Modem 
Times^"  in  Long  Island,  New  York,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway  in  the  second  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly  Eeview,"  but  he 
does  not  state  to  what  extent  it  has  been  found  possible  or  convenient  to 
employ  them.  When  a  person  has  produced  articles  which  do  not 
happen  to  be  required  by  other  people,  it  is  often  his  interest  to  part 
with  them  at  a  lower  price,  and  thus  induce  others  to  purchase  them 
who  would  not  have  done  so  if  their  value  had  been  equal  to  their  cost 
of  production,  and  this  fall  warns  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  to 
stop  or  slacken  the  production  of  those  articles.  If  the  blacksmith  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred  had  found  himself  obliged  to  reduce  the  value 
of  his  screws,  this  would  have  warned  him  to  bring  no  more  of  them,  but 
to  bring  more  of  something  else,  and  the  market  would  not  have  been 
glutted  with  them.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  demandfor  a  particular  article,  its  value  may  rise  even  before  its 
cost  of  production  has  actually  increased,  and  this  encourages  people  to 
produce  more  of  those  articles,  and  to  resort  to  less  favourable  situations 
in  order  to  do  so.  And  thus,  by  the  free  action  of  these  alternations, 
producers  are  warned  and  encouraged  to  accommodate  their  labours  to 
the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The  question  now  arises,  how  these 
changes  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  is  the  law  to  which  the  actual 
market  value  of  an  article  conforms?  and  to  this  question  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  answer.  About  noon  on  the  25th  of  April,  1866,  the  news  of 
President  Lincoln's  assassination  reached  London,  and  its  immediate 
effect  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  daily  newspapers 
during  the  course  of  that  afternoon,  and  many  copies  were  sold  for  much 
more  than  their  usual  price.  While  the." Times"  is  usually  sold  for 
80c.,  the  special  edition  published  on  that  afternoon  was  sold,  in  some 
cases,  for  as  much  as  8f.,  or  ten  times  its  usual  price,  and  I  am  unable  to 
refer  to  any  law  which  would  explain  why  that  price  should  have  been 
fixed  on  more  than  any  other.  Its  ordinary  price  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  it,  but  we  cannot  suppose  that 
ten  times  as  much  labour  was  required  for  printing  that  particular 
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edition,  and  as  I  know  of  no  other  cause  which  will  account  for  this  or 
other  similar  cases,  I  must  leave  them  unexplained.  As,  however,  other 
Economists  have  suggested  various  modes  of  explaining  them,  I  must 
examine  their  theories,  and  state  the  reasons  which  prevent  me  from 
accepting  any  of  them.  They  may  be  classified  as  the  theories  of  supply 
and  demand,  of  utility,  and  of  competition,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
examine  separately. 

If  a  tradesman  were  asked  why  the  price  of  the  "Times  "  rose  in  the 
case  just  referred  to,  he  would  immediately  reply  that  it  was  because  the 
demand  was  in  excess  of  the  supply,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "  Times  " 
was  not  sold  at  its  usual  price  because  the  number  of  persons  who  desired 
to  purchase  it  was  greater  than  the  number  of  copies  which  were  o£Pered 
for  sale.  This,  though  it  might  explain  why  the  price  rose,  does  not  tell 
us  why  it  rose  to  that  particular  height,  and  if  the  tradesman  was  asked 
to  explain  this,  he  would  reply  that  it  was  because  when  that  rate  was 
attained  the  demand  and  the  supply  were  equal.  But  when  we  come  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  demand  and  the  supply  are 
equal,  it  appears  that,  however  carefully  disguised,  the  proposition  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  are  agreed,  a 
fact  which  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  abargamhasbeen  concluded. 

Adam  Smith  pointed  out  that  demand  must  mean  something  more 
than  a  mere  desire,  if  it  is  to  exercise  any  influence  on  value,  since  the 
desire  of  a  beggar  to  possess  a  diamond  can  have  no  effect  on  its  price, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  term  •**  demand  "  to 
the  effectual  demand,  t.e.,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  the  natural  price,  and  he  defined  the  supply  as  the  quantity  of 
goods  brought  to  market.  The  market  value  or  price  was,  he  thought, 
determined  by  the  proportion  between  the  effectual  demand  and  the 
supply,  and  if  the  former  increased  while  the  latter  remained  stationary, 
or  if  the  latter  fell  off  while  the  former  remained  stationary,  the  price 
would  rise,  and  vice-versft.  When  the  supply  is  diminished,  "the  market 
price  will  rise  more  or  less  above  the  natural  price,  according  as  either 
the  greatness  of  the  deficiency,  or  the  wealth  and  wanton  luxury  of  the 
competitors,  happen  to  animate  more  or  less  the  ei^mess  of  the  com- 
petition.'' In  the  case  that  I  have  cited  therefore,  Adam  Smith  would 
say  that  the  price  of  the  "  Times  "  rose  because  copies  of  it  were  scarce,  and 
that  the  price  of  it  was  determined  only  by  the  wealth  of  the  purchaser. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  even  an  attempt  at  an  explanation,  since  it 
merely  tells  us  that  the  price  is  such  as  the  purchasers  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  if  they  cannot  obtain  the  article  without  paying  it.  The 
fact  that  the  "Times"  was  sold  at  that  price  implies  that  Uie  purchasers 
were  able  and  willing  to  pay  it,  and  the  thing  to  be  explained  is,  that 
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that  particolar  price  was  fixed  on  rather  than  any  other,  and  this  Adam 
Smith  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  A  Swiss  Economist,  the  late  Mt 
Cherboliez/  considers  that  the  market  price  is  determined  by  the  pro*, 
portion  between  the  intensity  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  and  he 
would  say  that  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  the  '*  Times  "  was  equal 
to  8£  for  each  copy,  and  that  the  supply  was  so  small  as  to  raise  the 
demand  to  that  point.  Here  again  we  have  nothing  more  than  a 
description  of  the  &ct,  since  to  say  that  a  person  gave  3f.  for  a  copy  of 
the  ^Times,"  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  the  intensity  of  his  demand 
for  it  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  pay  that  price,  and  to  say  that  the 
intensity  of  the  demand  was  raised  to  that  point  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
journal  is  merely  to  say  that  he  gave  that  price  because  he  could  not  get 
it  for  less.  We  wish  to  know  why  a  newspaper,  which  at  all  other  times 
exchanges  for  one  eighth  of  a  day's  labour,  exchanged  on  that  particular 
afternoon  for  one  fourth  more  than  a  whole  day's  labour  P  and  we  learn 
nothing  from  the  information  that  the  purchasers  thought  it  worth  so 
mnch  labour,  or  that  the  sellers  would  not  part  with  it  for  less,  for  these 
are  merely  renstatements  of  the  fact  that  the  exchange  took  place  on  those 
terms.  Mill  takes  exception  to  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
oontends  that  there  can  be  no  proportion  between  two  things  so  different 
in  kind  as  a  human  desire  and  a  quantity  of  goods,  and  defines  the 
demand  as  the  quantity  of  goods  demanded,  and  the  supply  as  the 
quantity  offered  for  sale.  He  considers  that  the  market  price  effects 
the  equation  of  the  demand  and  the  supply,  i.e.,  that  it  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  quantity  demanded  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  offered, 
and  that  the  price  fluctuates  until  this  point  is  reached.  It  is  against 
the  theory  of  supply  and  demand  as  stated  by  Mill  that  Mr.  Thornton 
has  directed  his  attack,  and  he  denies  that  the  market  price  of  an  article 
is  always  such  that  the  supply  and  demand  are  equal.  Applying  Mill's 
theory  to  the  case  now  under  discussion,  we  should  be  told  that  if  the 
copies  of  the  '^Times''  had  been  sold  at  If.  a-piece,  more  copies 
would  haye  been  demanded  at  that  price  than  were  to  be  had,  as  for 
instance,  2,000  might  have  been  asked  for  while  only  1,000  had  been 
printed,  and  that  the  demand  being  thus  in  excess  of  the  supply,  the 
price  rose  higher.  When  it  rose  to  2f.,  1,500  copies  were  demanded, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  rose  to  8f.  that  the  demand  fell  to  1,000,  which, 
being  exactly  equal  to  the  supply,  the  sale  took  place  on  those  terms. 
Mr.  Thornton's  objection  is,  when  applied  to  this  case,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  demand  in  the  last  instance  is  just  equal  to  the  supply, 
and  that  it  may  very  well  be  supposed  that  there  were  1,200  people  who 
were  willing  to  give  8f.  for  the  copy,  and  yet  that  none  of  them  were 

*  Fr6ds  de  la  Science  Economique  par  A.  B.  CherbuUex,  Pftris,  1862. 
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willmg  to  giye  more,  in  which  case  the  price  would  rise  no  higher.  In 
the  case  which  he  sapposes,  in  which  there  are  three  competitors  for  the 
same  horse,  none  of  whom  will  give  more  than,  and  all  of  whom  will 
give  a  certain  sum,  as  l^OOOf.,  for  example,  the  horse  will  be  sold  for  that 
price  although  the  demand  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  supply.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Thornton  points  out  that  the  supply  may  be  often  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  a  shop  which  is  selling  off,  where 
the  goods  are  first  offered  at  one  price  which  is  found  to  be  too  high  for  the 
whole  quantity  to  be  sold  in  the  required  time,  and  the  price  is  gradually 
lowered  until  the  whole  quantity  is  disposed  of.  Yet,  in  each  instance 
the  supply  is  the  whole  quantity  of  goods  in  the  shop,  while  it  is  only 
when  the  price  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  point  that  the  demand  is  equal  to 
the  supply,  and  yet  some  of  the  goods  are  sold  at  the  higher  prices.  It 
appears  then  that  Mill's  theory  is  not  a  correct  description  of  the  facts, 
and  even  if  it  were,  it  would  only  tell  us  that  the  price  was  such  as 
perfectly  satisfied  both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers,  and  that  a  high  price 
was  paid  because  the  buyers  could  not  obtain  the  article  without  paying 
it,  and  the  sellers  refused  to  part  with  it  for  less. 

Caimes  in  his  latest  work  has  offered  a  new  definition  of  Supply  and 
Demand,  which  is  free  from  the  objection  urged  against  that  which  was 
given  by  Adam  Smith.  "  I  would  define,"  he  says, "  the  terms  as  follows  :— 
Demand,  as  the  desire  for  commodities  or  services  seeking  its  end  by  an 
offer  of  general  purchasing  power ;  and  Supply,  as  the  desire  for  general 
purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of  specific  commodities  or 
services."  •  When  used  in  this  sense,  the  terms  Supply  and  Demand  are 
strictly  analogous,  and  we  may  logically  speak  of  a  proportion  between 
them,  but  the  new  definition  does  not  enable  us  to  explain  the  market 
value  of  a  commodity.  The  price  of  an  article  is  the  proportion  between 
its  quantity,  and  the  quantity  of  money  which  is  given  for  it ;  but  we  do 
not  explain  its  price  by  saying  that  it  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
between  the  two  quantities.  Caimes,  indeed,  did  not  consider  that  his 
definition  would  enable  us  to  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  market  value.  After  explaining  the  causes  on  which  natural 
value  depends,  and  pointing  out  that  the  tendency  of  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  is  to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  natural  price,  he  says 
"  The  foregoing  is  the  nearest  approximation  I  can  make  to  a  statement 
of  the  law  of  market  price.  I  can  well  believe  how  utterly  unsatisfac- 
tory it  will  appear  to  some  Economists,  whose  views  in  connection  with 
their  science  are  much  more  ambitious  than  my  own."t  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  it  matters  very  little  whether  a  complete  theory  of 

*  '*  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy.**  Book  L  Chap.  II.    Sec.  2. 
t  Book  I.    Chap.  IV.    Sec.  IV. 
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the  sabjeot  is,  or  is  not  discovered^  and  conclndes  by  sayings ''  So  &r  as 
Uie  doctrine  of  market  price  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  to  suffice  for 
the  purposes  of  Social  Philosophy,  if  we  are  enabled  to  set  forth  in  a 
gen^»l  way  the  connections  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and 
the  more  fundamental  conditions  on  which  production  and  exchange 
depend.  And  so  much,  I  venture  to  think,  the  theory,  as  I  have  stated 
ity  taken  in  connection  with  the  known  facts  of  particular  cases,  will 
mfficiently  enable  us  to  perform."  Whatever  definition  therefore  maybe 
given  to  the  words  Supply  and  Demand,  the  theory  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  truism  that  a  commodity  is  sold  at  the  rate  which  is  agreed 
upon  between  those  who  possess,  and  those  who  wish  to  acquire  it ;  and 
the  theory  is  of  no  use  in  Political  Economy  which  seeks  to  explain  why 
a  particular  price  is  agreed  on.  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say 
that  because  the  phrase  is  of  no  use  to  the  economist,  it  is  therefore  of 
no  nse  to  the  merchant,  for  the  latter  desires  not  to  know  the  reason 
why  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  what  it  is,  but  to  find  some  sign  which 
will  tell  him  when  the  price  of  an  article  will  rise  or  fall,  and  what  it 
will  be.  The  merchant  knows  by  experience  that  the  price  of  com  rises 
after  a  bed  harvest,  and  he  says  that  it  does  so  because  the  supply  is 
diminished.  The  cause,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  that  the  com 
is  raised  with  more  labour,  and  the  diminution  of  the  supply  is  the  sign 
which  indicates  to  the  economist  that  more  labour  is  required,  and  to  the 
merchant  that  its  value  will  rise.  The  merchant  knows  that  if  he  gives 
a  much  larger  order  than  usual  for  coals,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price ;  and  he  says  that  it  is  not  because  the  demand  has  increased,  but  it  is 
because  more  labour  is  necessary  to  extract  the  coals  from  the  mine.  He 
knows  that  if  he  tries  to  sell  a  large  quantity  of  goods  which  other 
people  have  not  ordered,  he  must  submit  to  a  fall  of  price ;  he  says 
that  it  is  because  the  supply  is  excessive,  and  he  accordingly  reduces  the 
supply  by  sending  less  to  market,  and  thus  he  is  warned  to  adapt  his  con- 
duct to  the  wants  of  his  customers,  though  an  excessive  supply  means 
nothing  more  than  a  supply  which  is  too  large  to  be  disposed  of  without 
a  fall  in  the  price.  Merchants  always  desire  to  know  the  amount  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  which  are  held  in  stock,  because  the  amount  of  the 
stock  already  possessed  determines  the  quantity  which  must  be  produced, 
and  this  determines  the  cost  of  production.  Variations  in  the  supply  are 
the  symptoms,  but  variations  in  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  for  pro- 
duction are  the  causes,  of  exchanges  of  value.  When  a  man  of  business 
says  that  the  prices  of  commodities  ought  to  be  regulated  by  Supply  and 
Demand^  it  is  merely  his  way  of  saying  that  they  ought  to  be  settled  by 
the  mutual  agreement  of  buyers  and  sellers,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Government. 
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A  theoiy  has  been  propounded  by  Mr.  JevonB,  and  has  received  the 
support  of  seyeral  EconomiBtSy  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  all  variations  of  value  by  referring  them 
to  variations  in  the  utility  of  the  article.  Mr.  Jevons  argues  that  as 
utility  is  not  an  intrinsic  quality  in  the  articles  themselves^  but  expresses 
a  relation  between  them  and  the  particular  human  beings  who  may  at 
any  one  time  wish  to  consume  them,  the  same  article  may  and  does  possess 
very  different  degrees  of  utility  according  to  circumstances ;  one  of  these 
circumstances  being  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  article  itself. 
Taking  food  as  an  example,  lie  says,  '^  Let  us  imagine  the  whole  quantity 
of  food  which  a  person  consumes,  on  an  average,  during  24  hours 
to  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  If  his  food  be  reduced  by  the  last 
part  he  will  suffer  but  little ;  if  a  second  tenth-part  be  deficient,  he  will 
feel  the  want  distinctly ;  the  subtraction  of  the  third  tenth-part  will  be 
decidedly  injurious ;  with  every  subsequent  subtraction  of  a  tenth-part 
his  sufferings  will  be  more  and  more  serious,  until  at  length  he  will  be 
upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  Now,  if  we  call  each  of  the  tenth-parts  an 
increment,  the  meaning  of  these  &ct8  is  that  each  increment  of  food  is 
less  necessary,  or  possesses  less  utility  than  the  previous  ones."  *  He  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  a  diagram  in  which  the  diminish- 
ing value  of  each  successive  increment  is  represented  by  diminishing 
areas.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  this  is  a  convenient  illustration,  or 
that  the  symbols  of  geometry  and  algebra  may  in  some  cases  be  used 
with  advantage  in  explaining  economic  theories,  though  in  my  own  case, 
and  I  suspect  in  those  of  the  majority  of  readers,  their  employment 
renders  it  more,  and  not  less  difficult  to  follow  the  author*s  reasoning.  But 
I  cannot  find  that  this  theory  e^cplains  anything  which  has  not  been 
abeady  explained  by  Bicardo.  The  mere  use  of  mathematical  symbols 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  introduce  certainty  or  precision  into  a  science. 
They  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  when  the  scientific  laws  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied  have  been  already  established,  and  this  condition 
is  wanting  in  the  case  of  market  value.  Mr.  Jevons  accepts  Bicardo's 
theory  of  natural  value,  so  that  he  introduces  nothing  new  into  this  part 
of  the  subject,  but  he  puts  forward  his  theory  as  embracing  all  cases. 
His  theory,  as  stated  by  himself,  is,  that  *^  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  any 
two  conmiodities  will  be  inversely  as  the  final  degrees  of  utility  of  the 
quantities  of  commodity  available  for  consumption  after  the  exchange  is 
effected."  t  This  amounts  to  saying  that  two  commodities  exchange  for 
each  other  in  proportion  to  their  utility,  but  as  there  is  no  way  of 
measuring  the  utility  of  commodities  except  by  their  purchasing  power, 

*  Theory  of  Politioal  Economy,  chap.  8,  sec.  4.  f  Chap.  4,  p.  95. 
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the  theory  does  not  point  out  anything  upon  which  their  exchange  value 
depends,  it  simply  tells  us  that  two  things  of  equal  utility  will  exchange 
for  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  so  exchange  is  the  sole 
proof  of  their  possessing  equal  utility.  *'The  price  of  mutton,"  says 
Mr.  Jevons,  ''on  an  average,  exceeds  that  of  beef  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8; 
we  must  conclude  that  people  generally  esteem  mutton  more  than  beef  in 
this  proportion,  otherwise  they  would  not  buy  the  dearer  meat.  It 
follows  that  the  final  degrees  of  utility  of  these  meats  are  in  this  ratio, 
or  that  if  PX  be  the  degree  of  utility  of  mutton,  and  XY  that  of  beef, 
we  have-PX  =  •/«  XY." 

But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  who  eats  beef  and  mutton  has 
ever  before  observed  that  the  pleasures  a£Porded  by  the  two  sorts  of  meat 
stood  in  this  proportion  to  each  other,  and  the  retail  price  is  generally 
the  same  for  both.  The  cause  must  be  the  fact  that  sheep,  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  require  more  labour  to  rear  them  than  oxen  do,  and  even 
if  it  is  true  that  people  prefer  mutton  to  beef,  this  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  proportion  between  their  respective  values,  unless  it  induced 
people  to  employ  more  labour  in  rearing  sheep,  and  it  would  still  be  true 
that  value  depends  on  the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Jevons  gives  a 
similar  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  gold  is  rather  more  than 
fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  because  it  is  fifteen  times  as  usefid. 
But  he  gives  no  proof  that  the  utility  of  gold  bears  that  proportion  to 
the  utility  of  silver  except  that  it  exchanges  for  it  at  that  rate.  The 
proportion  in  ancient  times  was  10  to  1,  which  was  altered  after  the 
discovery  of  America  to  15  to  1,  and  can  we  suppose  that  the  people  of 
Europe  in  the  course  of  the  IGth  century  discovered  some  new  utility 
in  gold  which  induced  them  to  prize  it  more  highly  ?  Even  if  they  had 
done  so,  it  would  have  had  no  effect  on  the  value  of  gold  unless  it  had 
induced  people  to  work  less  abundant  gold  mines  than  they  would  have 
otherwise  done,  and  Mr.  Jevons  would  still  have  to  admit  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and 
silver  was,  as  has  always  been  maintained,  that  the  cost  of  producing 
silver  underwent  a  greater  reduction  than  that  of  producing  gold.  He 
contends  that  his  theory  is  proved  by  the  very  slight  effect  which  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  have  had  upon  the  gold  price  of 
silver,  which  has  not  been  permanently  altered  more  than  two  or  three  per 
cent.,  but  he  takes  no  accoimt  of  the  causes  which  have  been  in  operation 
since  1850,  which  have  tended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  silver.  As  I 
have  mentioned  above,  some  abundant  quicksilver  mines  were  discovered 
in  California  in  1850  and  1852,  and,  as  this  metal  is  of  great  use  in 
extracting  silver  from  the  ore,  the  fall  in  its  value,  consequent  on  the 
discovery  of  the  mines,  tended  to  reduce  the  value  of  silver  also.    A 
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correspondent,  writing  to  the  "  Times,"  on  June  19th,  1872,  under  the 
signature  of  "  P.  G.  S.,"  mentions  on  the  authority  of  the  manager  of  a 
large  smelting  and  refining  establishment,  that  the  ores  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals  brought  to  this  country  during  the  previous 
ten  years  showed  a  marked  and  uniform  increase  in  the  amount  of  their 
yield  over  those  of  Jbhe  preceding  decade.  Thus  gold  and  silver  have 
fiedlen  in  value  because  both  of  them  now  require  less  labour  to  produce, 
and,  as  the  improvement  has  not  been  uniform  in  both  cases,  a  sb'ght 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  &ct  that  both  have  fallen  in  value  when  both  require  less  labour 
to  produce  is  no  proof  that  their  value  does  not  depend  on  the  labour 
required  to  produce  them.  In  Japan,*  before  the  Americans  obtained 
leave  to  trade  there,  the  value  of  gold  stood  to  that  of  silver  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  what  reason  can  be  supposed  to  have 
induced  the  Japanese  to  form  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  utility  of  gold  in 
comparison  with  that  formed  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Beference  to 
the  cost  of  production  suggests  a  simple  explanation,  viz.,  that  in  the 
mines  that  were  worked  in  Japan  it  only  required  four  times  as  much 
labour  to  procure  a  given  weight  of  gold  as  to  procure  the  same  weight 
of  silver.  That  the  Japanese  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  the  use  of 
gold  if  its  value  rose  higher,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  continue  to 
use  a  gold  currency,  although  gold  is  now  sixteen  times  as  valuable  as 
silver.  While  the  old  proportion  existed,  there  was  a  great  inducement 
to  American  merchants  to  import  silver  into  Japan,  and  to  export  gold 
from  thence;  and  they  did  so  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Japanese 
€k>vemment,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the  gold  coins  from  being  exported, 
was  obliged  to  call  them  in,  and  to  issue  new  ones  of  the  same  value,  but 
of  one-fourth  the  size,  thus  making  gold  sixteen  times  as  valuable  as 
silver.  As  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  concerned,  Japan  now  enjoys 
Free  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  as  the  cost  of  obtaining  gold 
is  generally  more  than  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  the  two 
metals  exchange  for  each  other  at  or  about  that  rate  in  Japan  as  in  other 
countries.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  I  infer  the  cost  of 
production  from  the  value,  when  the  value  is  the  thing  which  I  have  to 
explain,  and  that  I  have  no  proof  that  gold  required  in  Japan  four  times  as 
much  labour  to  produce  as  silver  did,  except  that  it  was  four  times  as 
valuable,  but  this  is  only  because  I  consider  that  the  theory  has  abeady 
been  established  on  other  evidence.  It  was  knoiitu  that  gold  [could  be 
produced  in  Victoria  in  1851  with  less  labour  than  formerly,  and  the  fall 
in  its  value  took  place  afterwards,  and  was  established  by  other  evidence. 

*  See  Seyd^e  Bullion  and  Foreign  Bzohanges,  p.  S72. 
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The  fiict  of  a  favonrable  harvest  is  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  before  the  value  of  com  falls ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  can  be 
easily  ascertained  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  produces  more  wheat 
in  America  than  in  England ;  a  fact  which  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
agriculturists  who  are  capable  of  judgmg  the  question,  and  which  would 
be  equally  true  if  wheat  were  never  exchanged  for  other  things  at  all,  but 
was  always  consumed  by  those  who  produced  it.  Mr.  Jevons'  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  explain  the  &ct  of  an  exchange  by  something 
which  is  inferred  fix>m  the  exchange  itself;  and,  although  he  seems  to 
attach  more  importance  to  it  than  to  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
which  his  work  contains,  I  am  compelled  to  reject  it  aa  telling  us  no  more 
than  that  people  give  for  commodities  as  much  as  they  think  they  are 
worth. 

In  his  paper  on  the '' Mathematical  Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  November  11th,  1874,  Mr. 
Jevons,  after  referring  to  the  support  which  his  theory  has  received  flx>m 
Dutch  and  other  foreign  Economists,  and  answering  Gaimes'  objections 
to  it,  frankly  admits  that  it  has  not  made  any  material  addition  to 
economic  science.  ''  I  will  only  further  add,"  he  says,  '^  a  few  words  as 
to  the  value  of  the  theory  itself.  It  might  seem  that  it  leads  us  to  no 
new  conclusions,  because  we  found  that  the  principal  inferences  from  the 
theory  were  the  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand^  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  value  to  cost  of  production  already  so  well  known  in  Political 
Economy.  But  though  many  facts  of  economical  doctrine,  as  now  ac- 
cepted, will  be  confirmed  by  the  theory,  other  parts  will  probably  be 
shown  to  be  groundless.  The  results  of  any  such  theory  must  be  of  a 
triple  character— destructive— conservative — and  constructive ;  but  it  is,  * 
as  yet,  too  soon  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  actual  character  and  extent  of 
its  effects  in  each  direction."  I  can  only  say  that  neither  his  arguments 
nor  those  of  M.  Walras,*  who  has  independently  arrived  at  a  precisely 
similar  theory,  are  strong  enough  to  lead  me  to  expect  that  it  will  throw 
any  material  light  on  the  extremely  complex  phenomena  of  market 
value. 

The  only  theory  which  now  remains  to  be  examined  is  that  which 
maintains  that  the  value  of  conmiodities  is  determined  by  competition. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  price  of  an  article  is  settled  by  the  competition 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  but  competition  does  not  explain  what  price  will 
be  agreed  upon,  or  why  any  particular  price  should  be  chosen.  Mr. 
Thornton  considers  that  prices  are  regulated  by  competition;  that 
there  is  no   law    regulating  competition;   and,   consequently,  none 

*  Elemento  D'Economie  Politique  Pare,  Laustime,  1874. 
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regulating  price;  and  he  seems  not  to  consider  that  competi- 
tion can  afford  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  An  amusing 
writer  who  reviewed  Mr.  Jevons'  work  in  the  Sah^rdoAf  Beview  for 
November  11th,  1871,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Jevons' 
theory  of  utility,  and  suggested  that  competition  furnished  the  required 
explanation.  He  put  an  imaginary  case,  in  which  the  British  Museum, 
possessing  all  the  Greek  sculptures  in  the  world,  and  the  Louvre,  possess- 
ing all  the  Boman  statues,  the  two  institutions  should  desire  to  exchange 
their  sculptures  with  each  other,  and  declared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  decide  on  what  terms  the  exchange  would  be  effected,  if  there  were  no 
other  competitors  in  the  field.  But  if  there  were  a  hundred  competitors, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  difficulty  would  be  at  all  diminished,  and  to  say  that 
the  rate  of  exchange  was  determined  by  competition,  would  be  simply  to 
day  that  the  rate  was  such  as  was  agreed  on,  and  that  the  sculptures  ex- 
changed at  the  rate  at  which  they  did  exchange.  As,  therefore,  all  the 
theories  which  I  have  met  with  appear  to  me  to  be  truisms,  and, 
as  I  am  unable  to  devise  one  which  will  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  market  value,  I  am  forced  to  leave  them  unexplained. 
I  will  not  presume  to  say  that .  the  explanation  will  never  be  dis- 
covered, but  I  may  observe  that  Political  Economy  is  not  the  only  science 
in  which  phenomena  can  only  be  predicted  within  certain  limits, 
and  in  which  a  margin  has  to  be  left  for  unknown  disturbing  causes.  In 
astronomy,  the  return  of  the  more  eccentric  comets  can  only  be  predicted 
within  a  few  months,  or  even  years ;  and  the  time  of  high  and  low  water 
at  different  places  on  the  coast  does  not  always  agree  precisely  with  the 
calculations  of  the  Almanack.  The  value  of  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced in  order  to  be  exchanged  tends  to  conform  to  the  amount  of  labour 
which  their  production  has  required ;  but  when  they  have  been  produced, 
and  no  others  can  be  made  like  them,  the  fluctuations  of  their  value 
cannot  be  predicted;  and,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  these  pheno- 
mena, like  all  others,  conform  to  law,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 
the  law  is. 
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CHAPTER  III.— WAGES. 

GBNERAL  CAUSE  OF  WAGES— OTHEB  THEOBIES  OONSIDEBED— ADVANTA* 
GS8  OF  SOME  EMPLOYMENTS — SKILL — CEBTAINTY  OF  EMPLOYMENT- 
WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT  PLACES. 

The  product  of  indostrj  is  divided  among  three  classes ;  those  who 
possess  the  land,  those  who  provide  the  capital,  and  those  who  perform 
the  labour  necessary  for  production. 

These  are  called  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers ;  and  the  shares 
which  they  receive  are  called  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  respectively.    It 
may,  and  often  does  happen,  that  the  same  person  performs  all  these 
functions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  peasant  proprietors  in  France  and  other 
countries,  or  any  two  of  them  may  be  discharged  by  the  same  person, 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  as  if  the  landlord,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  labourer  were  three  distinct  persons,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  England,  and  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  other  cases  by 
regarding  the  income  of  a  person  who  discharges  two  or  three  of  these 
functions,  as  consisting  of  two  or  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  the  effect 
of  a  different  cause.    In  this  place  it  is  the  labourer's  share  which  is  to 
be  considered ;  and  I  have  to  explain  what  is  the  cause  on  which  the  rate 
of  wages  depends.     By  the  rate  of  wages  is  commonly  meant  the  sum  of 
money  which  is  paid  to  the  labourers  for  a  given  amount  of  labour,  and 
it  is  clear  that  to  ask  why  a  labourer  receives  a  granmie  of  gold  for  a 
day's  labour,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  ask  why  a  granmie  of  gold  exchanges 
for  a  day's  labour,  and  that  the  question  must  receive  the  same  answer. 
As,  therefore,  I  have  said  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  gramme  of  gold 
exchanges  for  a  day's  labour  when  it  is  produced  with  a  day's  labour,  so 
I  now  say  that  a  labourer  earns  one  gramme  in  a  day  when  it  would  take 
him  a  day  to  extract  one  gramme  from  a  mine ;  and  the  rate  of  wages 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  labour.    The  same  holds  true  of  all  other 
commodities  as  well  as  gold ;  and  nine  days'  wage&  are  equivalent  to  a 
hectolitre  of  wheat,  because  it  requires  nine  days'  labour  to  produce  that 
quantity.  Wages,  when  measured  in  com,  are  higher  in  America  than  in 
England,  because  com  requires  less  labour  to  produce  in  the  former 
country.    Wages,  when  measured  in  coals,  are  higher  at  Newcastle  than 
in  London,  because  less  labour  is  required  to  bring  coals  to  the  labourer's 
dwelling  in  the  former  town. 
The  amount  of  comfort  which  a  labourer  enjoys  depends  on  his  power 
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of  procnring  a  great  number  of  articles ;  and  as  the  cost  of  different 
articles  yaries  greatly  fix)m  place  to  place^  and  as  what  is  cheap  in  one 
place  is  dear  at  another,  where  something  else  may  be  cheap  which  is 
dear  at  the  former,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  in  what 
country  wages  are  high  or  low,  when  by  wages  is  meant  the  labourer's 
command  of  commodities  in  general.  It  is  geheraUy  supposed  that 
wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in  England ;  but  persons  who  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  investigate  the  subject  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  an  English  labourer  has  about  the  same  power  of  obtain- 
ing the  articles  which  he  requires  as  is  enjoyed  by  an  American,  and 
that  the  higher  money-wages  of  the  latter  are  neutralized  by  higher 
prices.  It  has  even  been  contended  that  wages,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  comfort  which  they  afford  to  those  who  earn  them,  are  about 
the  s^une  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  these 
questions,  because  they  appear  to  me  to  be  too  vague  to  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  answer,  for,  if  a  labourer  in  one  country  can  obtain  an 
article  which  is  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  labourers  in  another 
country,  who  make  great  use  of  another  article  which  is  inaccessible  to 
the  former,  I  do  not  see  by  what  test  we  can  decide  which  is  the  best 
off.  The  power  of  the  labourer  to  obtain  any  commodity  depends  on  the 
cost  of  its  production,  and  his  general  command  over  commodities  is  the 
complex  result  of  the  efficiency  of  his  labour  in  many  different  employ- 
ments. Every  improvement  in  production  makes  some  article  or  other 
more  easy  to  obtain,  and  thus  tends  to  raise  wages,  but  some  other  cause 
may  be  operating  in  an  opposite  direction  with  regard  to  some  other 
article,  and  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  wages  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  a  century  ago,  unless  we  know  that  the  labourers  can  obtain 
all  that  they  could  before,  and  something  else  in  addition.  As  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  improvement  in  manufactures,  while  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  produce,  wages  are 
exposed  to  two  opposite  influences ;  the  one  tending  to  raise,  and  the  other 
to  lower  them,  as  society  advances.  Some  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Fronde  and  Mr.  Thornton,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  English 
labourers  were  formerly  better  off  than  at  present,  by  showing  that  at 
certain  periods  they  could  obtain  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  they 
can  now  do  with  the  same  proportion  of  their  wages ;  but  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  their  point.  If  a  labourer  is  now  obliged  to  spend  nine- 
tenths  of  his  wages  on  the  nedessaries  of  life,  of  which  he  could  formerly 
procure  the  same  quantity  with  one-half  of  his  wages,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  worse  off  at  the  present  time,  for  the  one-tenth  which  is  still 
left  him  may  procure  him  more  luxuries  than  the  half  would  formerly  do. 
There  are  many  signs  which  indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
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has  been  constantly  improving,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
perhaps  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact  is  famished  by  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
an  increase  of  longevity,  and  shows  that  the  people  are  exposed  to  less 
hardship  than  formerly.  Another  proof  is  the  substitution  of  wheat  for 
lye  as  the  common  food  of  the  people,  which  took  place  in  England  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  efTected  in  a  great  part  of 
France  since  the  revolution.  Wheat  has  always  been  dearer  than  rye^ 
and  the  change  shows  that  improvements  in  other  branches  of  industry 
have  enabled  labourers  to  obtain  other  things  with  a  smaller  portion  of 
their  wages,  and  thus  to  spend  a  greater  portion  on  food.  The  use  of 
tobacco,  tea,  cofTee,  and  other  foreign  products  now  so  common  among 
the  labourers,  is  another  benefit  conferred  on  them  by  the  progress  of 
industrial  improvement,  of  which  the  extension  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  a  signal  example.  The  introduction  of  cheap  newspi^^eis^ 
which  are  now  within  the  reach  of,  and  are  to  some  extent  used  by,  the 
poorest  class  of  labourers,  is  another  consequence,  and  that  a  most  im* 
portant  one,  of  manufacturing  improvements,  for  they  oould  never  have 
been  produced  at  so  cheap  a  rate  unless  the  arts  of  printing  and  of  paper- 
making  had  been  invented  and  brought  to  a  high  stage  of  perfection. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  progress  of  industry  confers  any  benefit 
on  the  labourers,  but  as  every  improvement  reduces  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing some  commodity  or  other,  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  artides 
must  be  reduced,  and  it  must  become  more  easy  for  the  labouring  classes 
to  obtain  them.  The  labourers*  cottages  are  better  built  and  better 
furnished  than  they  formerly  were,  and  if  meat  and  dairy  produce  are 
dearer  than  they  were,  it  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  labourer  gets 
enough  to  live  on,  and,  if  he  gets  more  comforts  in  addition,  he  is  better 
off,  even  though  his  expenditure  on  necessaries  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  his  income. 

When  I  say,  therefore,  that  wages  have  a  tendency  to  rise  as  society 
advances,  I  mean  that  the  labourers  can  obtain  all  the  commodities  which 
they  could  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  and  many  others  in  addition. 
Wages,  when  measured  in  raw  produce,  depend  on  the  cost  of  raising  it 
in  the  worst  circumstances.  If  a  farmer,  employing  instruments  which 
have  required  the  labour  of  two  men  for  a  year  to  produce,  and  employing 
directly  three  men  on  his  farm,  produces  a  crop  of  210  hectolitres  of 
wheat  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  the  wages  of  the  five  men  wiU  be  200 
hectoUtres,  or  40  a-piece,  or  a  sum  of  money  of  equal  value ;  his  profit 
being  estimated  as  before  at  5  per  cent.  K  their  labour  becomes  more 
productive  so  that  they  produce  252  hectolitres,  competition  will  compel 
the  farmer  to  reduce  ttie  price,  and  sell  the  total  crop  for  the  same  sum 
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as  before,  and  as  he  will  pay  the  labourers  the  same  sum  of  money  as 
before,  their  wages  will  have  risen  if  measured  in  wheat.  If,  while  the 
labourers  produced  as  much  as  before,  the  price  of  wheat  rides  by  one- 
fifth,  the  labourers  will  demand  an  equal  rise  of  money-wages,  and  will 
compel  the  farmer  to  content  himself  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  the  value  of  wheat,  and  in  the  other,  the  value  of 
gold  which  has  fallen,  and  in  both  the  capitalists  are  compelled  to 
content  themselves  with  the  same  rate  of  profit,  and  the  rate  of  wages, 
therefore,  varies  with  the  efficiency  of  labour.  If  all  labourers  worked 
on  their  own  account,  were  all  of  equal  skill,  and  were  all  &ee  to  change 
their  employment,  and  if  all  employments  were  equally  agreeable,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rate  of  wages,  in  whatever  article  it  were  measured, 
would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  producing  the  article  in 
question.  If  it  required  one  day  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  tailor,  the 
baker,  and  all  other  labourers  would  earn  a  pair  of  shoes  by  a  day's 
labour  at  their  respective  trades,  and  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  all 
other  articles,  all  of  which  would  be  earned  with  as  much  labour  as  it 
required  to  produce  them.  We  know  that  in  point  of  fact  some  kinds  of 
labour  receive  higher  wages  than  others,  and  the  causes  of  these 
differences  wiU  be  examined  shortly,  but  the  fundamental  principle  which 
determines  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  employment  is  the  one  above  stated, 
and  the  intervention  of  money  does  not  put  an  end  to,  though  it 
somewhat  obscures,  its  operation. 

I  have  already  developed  this  theory  of  wages  in  the  "  Westminster 
Review  "  for  January,  1872,  in  an  article  which  was  written  before  I  was 
aware  that  a  precisely  simUar  theoiy  had  been  previoudy  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Jevons  in  his  "  Theory  of  Political  Economy."  He  has  expressed 
it  in  the  formula  that  the  wages  of  a  working  man  ultimately  coincide 
with  what  he  produces,  the  word  "ultimately"  being  inserted  in  order  to 
show  that  the  theory  does  not  apply  to  every  individual  case,  and  I  wish 
my  theory  to  be  taken  with  the  same  qualification.  Employers  may  for  a 
time  obtain  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  profit,  but  not  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  necessary  to  enable  fresh  competitors  to  enter  the  field,  and 
workmen  may  sometimes  be  glad  to  work  for  much  less  than  the  ordinary 
wages  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  starving.  High  wages  are 
sometimes  given  in  a  particular  trade  which  is  more  than  usually  active, 
and  this  is  probably  because  the  men  are  kept  more  constantly  employed, 
and  therefore  do  more  work  in  the  same  time.  There  are,  however, 
other  cases  to  which  a  similar  explanation  cannot  be  given,  and  these  I 
must  leave  unexplained,  like  the  similar  cases  of  market  value.  The 
theory  not  only  has  the  support  of  the  able  writer  just  referred  to,  but  it 
agrees  with  and  explains  the  opinions  constantly  expressed  by  practical 
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men^  boih  employers  and  workmen.  The  former  say  that  they  pay 
for  labonr  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  i.0.,  that  they  reward  it  in  proportion 
to  its  eflSeiency,  and  that  the  wages  which  they  pay  to  each  workman  are 
equivalent  to  the  contribution  which  he  makes  to  the  common  product. 
The  latter  are  fond  of  saying  that  they  want "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work,"  i.e.,  that  their  wages  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  portion 
of  the  product  which  owes  its  existence  to  their  labour,  and  that  the 
employer  should  receive  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  capital ; 
and  if  the  wages  which  they  receive  are  less  than  this,  they  do  their  work 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  and,  if  the  employer  remonstrates,  they  reply  that 
they  are  doing  as  much  work  as  they  are  paid  for.  In  both  these 
phrases,  therefore,  it  is  implied  that  the  whole  product  remunerates  the 
labonr  and  abstinence  employed,  and  that  the  shares  of  both  parties  rise 
and  fidl  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and  hence  that  wages  depend 
on  the  eflSciency  of  labour. 

As  Adam  Smith  regarded  value  and  wages  as  the  same  phenomenon, 
his  explanations  of  them  are  substantially  the  same.  As  he  held  that  in 
an  early  stage  of  society  the  value  of  commodities  depended  on  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  them,  so  he  held  that  before 
capital  had  been  accumulated  or  land  appropriated,  wages  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  labour.  In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  when  the 
product  of  industry  was  divided  among  landlords  and  capitalists  as  well 
as  labourers,  as  the  latter  no  longer  obtained  the  whole  of  what  they 
produced,  and  as  he  did  not  know  what  determined  the  shares  of  the 
other  two  classes,  he  considered  it  impossible  to  decide  what  deter- 
mined the  rate  of  wages,  and  could  suggest  nothing  except  a  minimum 
rate  below  wliich  it  could  not  fall — that,  namely,  which  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  labourers  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  efficiency  of  labour  on  the  worst 
farms  and  in  the  worst  mines  as  determining  the  rate  of  wages  when 
measured  in  raw  produce,  and,  as  these  pay  no  rent,  the  landlords  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration ;  and  I  have  also  assumed  the  rate  of  the 
capitalist's  profit  to  be  stationary.  Eicardo  adopted  Adam  Smith's  sug- 
gestion at  a  minimum  rate,  and,  by  calling  it  the  natural  rate,  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  any  country  by  saying, 
that  it  was  such  as  was  necessary  to  enable  the  labourers  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  in  that  state  of  comfort  which  they  regard 
as  essential  to  their  happiness,  and  without  which  they  will  not  propa- 
gate their  race.  Adam  Smith  seems  originally  to  have  meant  no  more 
than  that  labourers  cannot  live  unless  they  have  enough  to  live  on ;  but 
he  subsequently  includes  amongst  necessaries  all  those  articles  which  in 
different  countries  are  considered  as  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  the 
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common  labourers  to  keep  up  a  decent  appearance.  With  his  nsaal 
desire  to  verify  his  theories  by  reference  to  facts,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
wages  of  common  labourers  were  nowhere  reduced  to  the  minimum  rato, 
as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  money-wages  often  remains  the 
same  for  years,  and  even  for  half  a  century  together ;  while  the  price 
of  food  was  subject  to  very  great  fluctuations.  Bicardo,  however,  con- 
riders  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  in  the  long  run  conform  to  the  cost 
of  food,  and  that  if  the  price  of  food  rises,  the  rate  of  money-wages 
must  rise  to  such  an  extent  that  the  labourer  can  obtain  the  same 
quantity  of  food  and  other  necessaries.  If  asked  why  the  rate  of  wages 
commonly  paid  in  England  secures  to  the  labourers  a  certain  quantity  of 
commodities,  he  would  reply  that  it  is  because  the  habits  of  the  people 
make  them  determined  to  obtain  that  quantity ;  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  it  they  wiU  not  propagate  the  race.  But  he  gives  no  proof  of  the 
attachment  of  the  people  in  any  country  to  a  particular  rate,  except  that 
it  actually  prevails  there ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  why  the  ordinary  rate 
is  higher  at  one  time  than  at  another,  he  has  to  refer  to  other  causes  to 
explain  it.  He  conriders  that  a  labourer  may  obtain  more  gold,  though 
he  produces  the  same  quantity  as  before,  and,  as  this  impUes  that  the 
capitalist  receives  less,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  this  point  in 
the  following  chapter,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  profit. 
The  market  rate,  he  thinks,  may  rise  above  the  natural  rate,  but,  if  this 
happens,  an  increase  of  population  will  take  place  which  will  reduce  the 
rate  again,  unless  in  the  meantime  the  natural  rate  has  risen;  or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  people  have  become  attached  to  a  high  standard  of 
comfort,  and  refdse  to  put  up  with  less.  This  natural  rate  appears  to  me 
to  be  too  vague  an  idea  to  form  part  of  a  scientific  explanation,  for,  if 
wages,  after  a  temporary  rise,  sink  to  their  former  level,  we  are  told  that 
they  have  returned  to  their  natural  rate  ;  and  if  the  rise  is  permanent, 
we  are  told  that  the  natural  rate  has  risen.  What  then  is  the  difference 
between  the  natural  rate  and  the  actual  rate,  and  what  more  does  the 
theory  tells  us  than  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  what  it  is  ?  An  increase 
of  population  may  lower  wages  in  so  far  as  they  are  measured  in  raw 
produce,  but  it  has  the  opposite  tendency  in  so  far  as  they  are  measured 
in  manu&ctured  articles,  since  it  causes  them  to  be  produced  on  a  larger 
scale,  which  admits  of  greater  division  of  labour  and  diminishes  the  cost 
of  production.  It  is  then  by  no  means  clear  that  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  diminish  the  labourer's  comfort,  since  what  he  looses  in  one 
direction  he  may  gain  in  another.  Bicardo  supposes  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  the  market  rate  falls  below  the  natural  rate,  a  diminution  of  the 
population  wiU  raise  it  again,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  this 
argument  as  to  the  preoeding.    Bicardo's  views  are  somewhat  obscure. 
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but  they  have  been  more  clearly  expressed  and  farther  developed  by  Mill, 
who  considers  that  a  series  of  abundant  harvests  may  for  a  time  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  by  rendering  food  cheap,  but  can  have  no 
permanent  effect  unless  it  continues  long  enough  to  work  a  ehange  in  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  resolve  rather  to  restrain  their 
powers  of  multiplication  than  to  forego  any  of  the  advantages  which 
the  cheapness  of  food  procures  them.  The  remarkable  series  of  fine 
harvests  which  continued  from  1715  to  1765,  produced,  he  considers, 
a  permanent  effect  because  it  continued  long  enough  for  a  generation  to 
grow  up  in  improved  circumstances,  and  thus  become  habituated  to 
them;  but  he  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  produce  any  permanent  improvement,  and  thought  it  would 
depend  on  the  question  whether  the  people  exercised  sufficient  prudence 
in  matrimonial  matters.  He  refers  his  readers  to  Mr.  Thornton's  work 
on  '*  Over-Population  and  its  Remedy  "  for  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  in  more  than  one  instance  in  our  history  the  labourers  have  for- 
feited their  temporary  advantages  by  imprudence  in  this  respect ;  but,  on 
consulting  that  able  and  ingenious  work,  I  hAve  not  found  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  this  proposition.  All  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  shown 
is,  that  at  some  periods  the  labourers  could  obtain  less  com  and  other 
raw  produce  than  at  some  former  periods ;  but  he  does  not  show  that 
they  were  worse  off  at  the  later  periods,  or  that  the  deamess  of  raw  pro- 
duce was  in  any  way  owing  to  any  cause  subject  to  their  control.  It 
will  be  seen  that  both  Ricardo  and  Mill  recognise  that  wages  rise  when 
food  is  cheap,  and  they  thereby  admit  to  a  certain  extent  that  wages 
depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  but  they  regard  the  labourer  in  the 
light  of  a  machine  which  can  only  be  kept  in  working  order  by  being 
supplied  with  sufficient  fiiel,  while  I  regard  him  as  an  independent 
worker  who  will  not  labour  for  others  unless  they  will  give  him  as  much 
as  he  can  produce  for  himself.  Mill  considers  that  if  food  becomes  per- 
manently dearer,  the  labourer's  wages  must  still  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  price  of  food,  because  otherwise  he  could  not  continue  to  produce. 
I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  he  produces  less,  he  must  receive 
less ;  and  that  if  he  docs  not  produce  enough  to  support  himself,  the 
country  will  be  depopulated,  but  wages  will  not  rise.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
another  theory  on  the  subject  of  wages,  which  is,  that  the  rate  depends 
on  the  cost  of  maintaining  children  up  to  the  age  at  which  they  are 
capable  of  labouring,  and  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  interest  on  the 
capital  which  the  parents  have  expended  in  rearing  and  educating  them. 
This  theory  might  account  for  the  higher  wages  paid  in  those  employ* 
ments  which  require  long  apprenticeship,  or  a  costly  education,  though 
even  in  these  cases  the  employer  would  not  give  higher  wages  unless 
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this  previous  training  rendered  labour  more  efficient ;  but  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  common  rate  of  wages  is  the  return  for  the  capital 
expended  in  maintaining  children  before  they  are  able  to  work,  we  must 
suppose  that  parents  produce  and  bring  up  children  with  no  other  object 
than  to  secure  them  a  certain  position  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
not  influenccfd  by  the  pleasure  which  they  themselves  derive  from  the 
possession  of  a  family.  The  price  at  which  a  slave  is  sold,  or  let  out  on 
hire,  must  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  afford  to  the  slave-breeder  the  usual 
rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  which  he  employs,  but  the  parents  of  free 
labourers  are  actuated  by  other  motives  than  the  desire  of  gain  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  children ;  and  they  frequently  obtain  for  their  chil- 
dren an  education  in  many  things  which  can  have  no  effect  in  raising 
their  wages.  To  try  the  theory  by  a  practical  case : — How  does  it 
explain  the  rise  of  wages  which  took  place  in  England  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  and  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  rye  as  the 
common  food  of  the  people  ?  Here  the  money-cost  of  maintaining  a 
child  was  the  same  after  the  change  as  it  was  before ;  or,  at  all  events,  it 
might  have  been  the  same,  and  yet  an  important  change  was  effected  in 
the  rate  of  w^ages  in  so  far  as  they  measure  the  comfort  of  the  people.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  wages  rose  because  it  had  become  necessary  to  feed 
children  on  wheat,  for  they  had  for  centuries  been  fed  on  rye,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  parents,  who  had  themselves  been  fed  on  the  latter 
grain  should  suddenly  desire  to  feed  their  children  on  wheat.  Reference 
to  the  efficiency  of  labour  wiU  at  once  explain  the  fact.  Wages  as 
measured  in  wheat  rose  because  a  series  of  favourable  seasons  rendered 
the  labour  of  the  farmers  more  efficient  in  producing  wheat  during  the 
period  1715-65  than  it  had  been  before,  and  this  enabled  the  people  to 
obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  it.  They  were  able  to  use  wheat  as  the 
chief  article  of  food,  because  they  could  procure  as  much  as  they  wanted 
without  more  labour  than  they  had  formerly  expended  in  procuring  rye  ; 
and  the  improvement  was  permanent,  because  manufacturing  improve- 
ments enabled  them  to  procure  the  other  articles  which  they  wanted 
with  less  labour,  and  thus  they  could  still  consume  wheat  even  when  the 
seasons  were  unfavourable,  and  when  therefore  they  had  to  give  more 
labour  in  exchange  for  it.  Michelet  mentions  in  his  charming  little 
work  "  Le  Peuple,"  that  the  labouring  classes  in  France  make  a  much 
greater  use  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  than  they  used  to  forty  years  ago, 
and  he  regards  this  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  improvement  of  their  con- 
dition. This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  into  those  branches  of  manufacture,  but 
Mr.  Bogers*  theory  does  not  explain  it,  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  chil- 
dren has  not  undergone  any  alteration  which  could  make  it  necessary  for 
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them  to  obtain  such  a  rate  of  wages  as  would  enable  them  to  pnrchaae 
these  articles.  Both  the  theory  of  Ricardo  and  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  are 
applicable  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  which  is  given  to  slaTos,  and  they 
may  apply  to  a  few  cases  in  which  some  classes  of  free  labourers  receive 
more  than'the  usual  rate.  The  puddlers  in  our  iron  factories,  for  instance, 
reoeive  extremely  high  wages,  partly  in  order  that  they  may  procure 
vine  and  other  stimulants  which  enable  them  to  support  the  exposure  to 
intense  heat  which  is  required  in  that  deadly  occupation,  the  necessity 
for  which  .will  soon,  let  us  hope,  be  done  away  with  by  self-acting  ma- 
chinery. I  hope,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  diow  that  neither 
theory  is  sofficient  to  account  for  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  wages  received  by 
free  labourers. 

The  market  rate  of  wages  depends,  according  to  Adam  Smith  and 
Bicardo,  on  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  the  capital  in  a 
country  and  the  number  of  the  labourers.    By  capital  they  understand 
machinery,  raw  materials,  and  those  articles  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  labourers,  and  they  think  that  if  the  capital  of  a 
oountry  increases  while  the  number  of  labourers  remains  the  same,  each 
of  them  will  receive  a  larger  dividend.  They  speak  as  if  capital  were  an 
independent  agent  which  increased  and  diminished  of  its  own  accoid, 
and  do  not  seem  to  see  that  it  is  the  product  of  labour,  and  that  its 
increase  implies  that  labour  has  become  more  eflScient.    They  saw  that 
wages,  as  measured  in  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  were  high  in 
America,  and  they  also  saw  that  capital  was  rapidly  increasing  there, 
and  they  concluded  that  wages  were  high,  because  capital  was  increasing 
too  fast  for  population  to  overtake  it.    They  saw  that  the  great  increase 
of  machinery  coincided  with  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  but  they  only  dimly  perceived  the  nature  of  the  connection 
between  these  two  facts.    The  introduction  of  new  machines  does  raise 
wages,  because  it  makes  labour  more  productive;  but  they  speak  of  the 
increase  of  capital  as  increasing  the  demand  for  labour ;  and  Ricardo 
says  that  labour,  like  all  other  things,  is  cheap  when  it  is  plentiful,  and 
dear  when  it  is  scarce ;  and  that  its  price  is  regulated  by  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  for  it  and  the  supply  of  it.    Later  writers  have 
adopted  his  theory  with  such  modifications  as  they  have  thought  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  it  strictly  true ;  and  seeing  that  machinery  and 
raw  materials  are  not  divided  amongst  the  labourers,  they  have  left  them 
out  of  the  account,  and,  confining  themselves  to  that  portion  of  capital 
which  consists  of  the  food  and  other  necessaries  consumed  by  the 
labourers,  they  contend  that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion between  this  quantity  of  commodities  and  the  number  of  the 
labourers.    It  is  to  this  portion  of  capital  that  Mr.  Jevons  restricts  the 
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use  of  the  name,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  has  been  applied  in  the 
present  work ;  while  Mill  has  coined  the  term  wages-fiind,  and  the 
theory  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  formula  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  depends  on  the  proportion  between  the  wages-fimd  and  the 
number  of  the  labourers.  Senior's  statement  of  the  law  is  as  follows : — 
(the  italics  are  his). — '*  The  proximate  cause  appears  to  be  clear.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  commodities  obtained  by  each  labouring 
family  during  a  year  must  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
commodities  directly  or  indirectly  appropriated  during  the  year  to  the 
use  of  the  labouring  population,  compared  with  the  number  of  labouring 
families  (including  under  that  term  all  those  who  depend  on  their  oa^h 
labour  for  subsistence) ;  or,  to  speak  more  concisely,  on  Uve  Extent  of  the 
Ftmd  for  (he  Maintenance  of  Labourertf  eompared  wOh  (he  Number  of 
Labourert  to  he  tnaintained,* 

Now,  the  average  rate  means  simply  the  total  amount  of  wages  divided 
by  the  number  of  recipients,  and  Senior's  theory  is  nothing  more  than 
the  statement  that  the  average  is  the  average.  Other  writers  have 
expressed  the  theory  in  different  words,  but  their  meaning  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  and,  as  they  fix  their  attention  on  the  amount  of  the 
fimd,  they  maintain  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  labourers 
must  diminish  the  average  rate,  because  the  quotient  varies  inversely  as 
the  divisor.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  dividend 
does  not  remain  stationary,  for  if  there  are  more  people  to  labour  they 
would  produce  more,  and  the  fund  will  be  increased ;  or,  to  use  a  popular 
expression,  for  every  mouth  which  God  sends  into  the  world.  He  sends 
also  a  pair  of  hands.  Mill  replied  to  this  argument  by  referring  to  the 
increased  difficulty  of  raising  raw  produce,  which  is  the  effect  of  an 
increase  of  population,  and  thus  tacitly  admitted  that  wages  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  labour.  But  though  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of 
population  tends  to  lower  wages  in  so  far  as  they  consist  of  raw  produce, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  always  produce  this  effect,  or  that  it  is  not 
compensated  by  the  improvements  in  manufactures  to  which  an  increased 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods  gives  occasion.  It  is  self-evident 
that  a  man  who  has  a  large  family  cannot  spend  so  much  on  his  own 
comfort  as  a  bachelor  who  receives  the  same  wages ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  a  workman  who  produces  a  large  number  of  children 
thereby  diminishes  the  comfort  of  the  other  members  of  his  class.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  argument  which  I  have  already  employed  to  show 
that  an  increase  of  population  cannot  raise  the  cost  of  the  staple 
article  of  food,  and  though  it  may  raise  that  of  meat,  butter, 
coals,  &c.,  the  privation  will  be  felt  rather  by  those  who  have  in- 

*  (Politioal  BooDomy.)    Fourth  Edition,  p.  154. 
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oreaaed  their  families  beyond  the  limits  of  pradence  than  by  those 
who  have  not,  since  the  former,  having  more  to  provide  for  with  the 
game  snm  of  money,  wiU  be  less  able  to  submit  to  a  rise  of  price, 
and  wiU  have  to  forego  the  use  of  these  articles.  I  fully  admit  that 
much  8u£Eering  is  produced  by  the  reckless  manner  in  which  poor  people 
bring  children  into  the  world,  whom  they  are  not  able  to  maintain,  but  it 
consists,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  distress,  disease,  and  premature  deaths 
to  which  their  children  are  exposed,  and  not  in  a  lowering  of  the 
general  rate'of  wages  received  by  the  frugal  and  industrious.  Mr.  Longe 
in  1866  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  theory  of  the  wages-fund 
must  mean  either  that  the  average  rate  was  equal  to  the  whole  sum  paid 
in  wages  divided  by  the  number  of  labourers  employed,  which  was  mere 
tautology,  or  that  it  was  the  whole  sum  divided  by  the  whole  number  of 
persons  employed  and  seeking  employment,  which  was  manifestly  untrue. 
Kr.  Thornton,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length  in  his 
yalnaUe  work  on  Labour,  denies  that  the  rate  of  wages  agreed  on 
between  the  parties  concerned  is  such  as  to  equalize  the  demand  and  the 
supply;  by  which  latter  term  is  to  be  understood  the  number  of  labourers 
seeking  employment,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  there  are  always 
many  persons  out  of  work  who  are  quite  willing  to  work  for  the  ordinary 
terms,  which,  however,  are  not  lowered  so  as  to  give  employment  to  them 
all.  Mr.  Thornton  further  denies  that  there  is  any  fund  in  the  country 
which  is  destined  or  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers  rather 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  wages-fund 
has  no  existence,  he  concludes  that  the  theory  is  altogether  untrue,  and 
sees  no  reason  why  a  combination  of  labourers  may  not  raise  the  rate 
of  wages,  while  both  their  number  and  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
country  remain  the  same.  Employers,  he  says,  do  not  set  aside  a  certain 
fixed  sum  to  be  spent  in  wages,  but  they  devote  to  this  puipose  whatever 
sum  is  agreed  on  by  a  bargain  between  themselves  and  the  labourers,  and 
this  sum  is  not  divided  amongst  all  who  ore  seeking  employment,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  fixed  wages-fimd  from  which  the  rate  of  wages  can 
be^  ascertained  by  a  sum  in  division.  His  arguments  have  been  exhaust- 
ibly  examined  by  Gaimes  in  his  latest  work,*  and  the  gist  of  the  reply 
there  given  is  that  though  individual  employers  do  not  know  beforehand 
the  exact  sum  which  they  will  have  to  spend  on  wages,  nevertheless,  the 
whole  class  of  employers  are  obUged  by  the  desire  of  profit  to  set  aside  a 
certain  portion  of  their  wealth  to  this  purpose.  In  a  given  state  of  the 
arts  there  is  a  certain  proportion  in  which  capitalists  must  distribute 
their  expenditure  among  the  different  heads  of  raw  materials,  machinery, 
and  wages,  if  they  would  carry  on  their  business  with  profit,  and  it  may, 

*  Xieading  Prinoiplet  of  Politioal  Economy.    Fart  II,  chap.  1,  sec.  2. 
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therefore,  be  predicted,  that  this  proportion  will,  'as  a  general  rule,  be 
preserved.  The  wages-fund  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  real  entity, 
since,  however  indefinite  it  may  be,  it  is  made  up  of  various  amounts 
which  the  motives  of  self-interest  will  impel  capitalists  to  employ  in  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  individual  caprice  has  very  little  power  to  affect 
its  amount.  But  while  unable  to  concur  with  Mr.  Thornton  in  thinking 
that  the  wages-fund  has  no  existence,  I  consider  that  his  arguments  are 
enough  to  show  that  it  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  wages.  Granting  that  the  wages-fimd  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
there  stiH  remains  the  objection  that  we  must  either  suppose  it  to  be 
divided  amongst  all  the  labourers  seeking  employment,  or  amongst  all 
those  who  are  actually  employed.  The  former  supposition  is  manifestly 
at  variance  with  the  facts,  and  the  latter,  though  correct,  does  not 
explain  the  matter.  If  we  ask  why  wages  are  higher  at  one  time 
or  place  than  at  another,  we  are  told  that  the  wages-fund  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  labourers ;  but  this  is  merely  re-stating  the 
fact  that  wages  are  higher,  since  the  average  amount  is  nothing  but  the 
total  amount  divided  by  the  number  of  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Jevons,*  who  tells  us  that  he  has  long  held  that  the  theory  of  the 
wages-fund  is  no  more  than  the  statement  that  the  average  is  the 
average,  considers  nevertheless  that  it  may  explain  some  temporary 
fluctuations,  such  as  a  rise  of  wages  when  a  large  number  of  labourers 
are  required  to  build  an  embankment  or  other  great  public  work.  I 
must  confess  myself  unable  to  follow  this  reasoning,  or  to  understand  how 
the  statement  that  the  average  pay  of  the  labourers  who  constructed  the 
Thames  Embankment  was  exactly  equal  to  the  total  sum  disbursed 
amongst  them,  divided  by  their  number,  can  explain  the  rate  of  their 
wages  any  more  than  a  similar  statement  can  explain  the  average  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  the  country.  For  my  own  part  I  consider,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  that  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  wages  depend  on 
fluctuations  in  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  that  the  number  of 
unsuccessful  competitors  for  employment  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  but  a  sign  which  indicates  that  the  labour  of  those  who  are 
employed  is  more  or  less  productive.  When  a  trade  (as  the  building 
trade  for  example)  is  unusually  active,  the  employers  are  anxious  that  the 
workmen  should  do  as  much  work  as  possible  in  a  limited  time,  and  by 
giving  higher  wages  they  may  induce  the  men  to  work  longer  or  harder, 
and  as  they  can  always  find  something  for  them  to  do,  there  is  more 
work  done  in  the  same  time.  When  trade  is  slack  the  employers  do  not 
always  dismiss  all  the  men  whom  they  can  spare,  but  prefer  to  keep 

*  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  chap.  YIII,  pages  259— 262» 
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manj  of  them  in  their  service  in  case  things  should  take  a  turn,  and  in 
each  a  case,  though  the  men  work  nominallj  for  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  do  so  much,  and  as  the  things  which  they  produce  are  not  wanted 
by  the  other  classes  of  society,  their  labour  exchanges  on  less  favourable 
terms.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be  a  small  number  of  men 
seeking  employment  in  that  particular  trade,  and  in  the  latter  case  a 
large  number,  and  it  would  be  said  that  wages  were  high  because  there 
were  few  competing  for  employment,  and  low  because  there  were  many, 
but  the  number  of  competitors  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  symptom. 
There  are  few  competitors  for  an  employment  in  which  great  skill  is 
required,  but  the  skilful  man  receives  higher  wages  because  his  labour  is 
more  efficient  than  that  of  the  unskilful,  and  it  is  only  looking  at  the 
surface  to  say  that  he  receives  them  because  such  men  are  scarce.  The 
French  refugees,  to  whom  London  has  so  often  afforded  an  asylum, 
receive  low  wages  because  they  are  not  able  to  do  any  work  except  that 
of  teaching  their  own  language,  and  there  are  too  few  people  desirous  of 
learning  French  to  employ  them  all,  and  those  who  employ  them  do  so 
rather  from  motives  of  charity,  so  that  here  again  it  is  their  inefficiency 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  low  remuneration,  and  their  competition  for 
this  one  employment  is  the  sign  of  their  inaptitude  for  all  others.  All 
the  theories  w^hich  I  have  now  examined,  except  that  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
assume  in  some  degree  that  wages  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and 
the  explanations  which  they  give  may  be  reconciled  with  mine,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  efficiency  of  labour  will  suffice  to  explain  all  cases 
except  a  few  which  cannot  be  explained  at  all,  and  my  theory  is  deducible 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  nature,  on  which  all  economic 
reasoning  is  based.  As  long  as  wages  are  regarded  as  a  whole,  all 
explanations  which  would  account  for  so  complex  a  phenomenon  must 
partake  of  the  vagueness  of  the  idea  itself,  and  I  have  thought  it  better 
to  divide  wages  into  the  articles  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  account 
for  each  of  them  separately;  and  when  this  course  is  pursued,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  value  and  wages  are  the  same  phenomenon,  seen  from  two 
different  points  of  view,  and  must  receive  the  same  explanation. 

I  have  liitherto  assumed  that  all  labourers  possess  equal  strength  and 
skill,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  what  employment 
they  follow,  and  if  such  were  indeed  the  case  they  would  all  receive  the 
same  rate  of  wages.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  I  have  now  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  different  rates  of  wages  which  prevail  in  different 
employments.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  them  as  measured  in  the  same  commodity,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
money,  as  being  that  in  which  they  are  commonly  measured.  Adam 
Smith  mentions  five  circumstances  which  cause  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
lower  in  some  trades  and  higher  in  others,  which  are  aafoWo^-^  \ — ^^YfiwJi^ 
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the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments  themselves ; 
Secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
learning  them  ;  Thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment  in 
them  ;  Fourthly,  the  small  or  great  trast  which  must  be  reposed  in  those 
who  exercise  them ;  and,  Fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
success  in  them."  (Book  1,  chap.  10.)  If  one  employment  is  particularly 
disagreeable,  those  who  engage  in  it  naturally  require  higher  wages  in 
order  to  remunerate  them  for  the  greater  sacrifice  which  they  make  for 
the  sake  of  others,  and  if  this  compensation  were  not  forthcoming,  no  one 
would  engage  in  that  trade  when  he  could  obtain  as  much  by  working  at 
one  which  was  more  agreeable  to  him*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  domestic  servants,  who  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  independence 
and  to  be  always  ready  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  their  masters,  and  who 
can  never  take  a  holiday,  or  do  anything  which  requires  them  to  be 
absent  from  the  house,  without  asking  leave.  While  common  labourers 
receive  about  800f.  a  year,  the  wages  of  a  man-servant,  counting  his 
board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  the  money  which  he  actually  receives, 
amount  to  2,500f.  a  year,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  the 
common  labourers.  It  is  true  that  the  servant  is  obliged  to  buy  more 
expensive  clothes,  but  this  will  only  account  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
difference,  and  the  determination  which  is  shown  by  this  class  to  obtain 
as  high  wages  as  possible,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  service,  shows  that  they  consider  it  to  be 
a  disagreeable  employment.  An  illustration  of  the  opposite  kind  is 
afibrded  by  the  case  of  ministers  of  religion  and  teachers  of  science,  who 
often  engage  in  their  work  much  less  for  the  sake  of  the  remuneration 
which  they  themselves  obtain  than  for  the  sake  of  performing  a  duty  to 
society,  or  enjoying  the  pleasure  which  their  occupations  afford.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  W£^es  of  both  these  classes  are  extremely 
low ;  not,  indeed,  when  compared  with  those  of  common  labourers,  but 
when  compared  with  the  remuneration  received  by  persons  engaged  in 
commercial  business,  and  with  the  general  scale  of  incomes  in  the  class 
of  society  with  which  they  are  expected  to  mix.  This  has  been  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  service  which  these 
classes  render  to  the  world,  but  what  it  really  shows  is  that  they  are 
highly  appreciated,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  willing  to 
engage  in  these  employments  with  but  small  pecuniary  rewards,  and  that 
public  esteem  is  one  compensation  to  which  they  look.  It  has  often  been 
attempted  to  do  away  with  this  state  of  things  by  means  of  endowments, 
and  the  retention  of  rich  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  they  hold  out  an 
inducement  to  able  men  to  enter  Holy  Orders.  This  is  a  singular 
az^ument  to  be  used  in  regard  to  such  a  profession,  for,  if  a  few  ambitious 
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men  are  tempted  by  such  baits,  they  must  be  the  veiy  men  who  are  the 
least  fit  for  such  posts,  and  whom  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  exclude. 
But,  however  rich  the  endowments  of  a  Church  maybe,  it  is  always  found 
that  they  are  engrossed  by  a  portion  only  of  the  clergy,  and  that  a  great 
number  of  these  are  always  extremely  poor.  It  is  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  teachers  of  science,  and  the  same  remedy  has  been  applied  to  the 
supposed  evil  in  the  form  of  collegiate  endowments.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  these  as  to  ecclesiastical  endowments,  viz. :  that  they  tempt 
men  who  do  not  feel  any  great  desire  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
to  become  candidates  for  professorships,  and  though  it  is  true  that  a 
richly-endowed  chair  may  be  filled  by  an  eminent  man,  his  chance  of 
obtaining  it  is  diminished  by  the  Inducement  which  it  holds  out  to 
inferior  men  to  become  candidates  for  it.  Mr.  Pattison,  after  telling  us 
that  a  '^  buyer,"  or  head  of  a  department  in  a  Manchester  house  receives 
a  salary  of  25,000f.  a  year,  suggests  that  the  salaries  of  Oxford  professors 
should  be  fixed  more  or  less  with  reference  to  this  amount,  as  if  the  same 
class  of  men  were  to  apply  for  both  employments^  and  as  if  the 
professorships  had  no  charms  of  their  own  which  could  make  them 
desirable  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  affording  a  living.  There  is 
another  objection  to  these  endowments,  that  they  weaken  the  incentives 
to  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  by  making  them  independent  of 
the  fees  of  their  pupils,  a  point  which  has  been  insisted  on  with  great 
force  by  Adam  Smith,*  who  illustrated  his  argument  by  referring  to  the 
state  of  things  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  himself  had 
experience  as  an  undergraduate. 

Those  who  have  never  read  his  work,  and  who  have  no  conception  of 
the  nature  of  his  method  of  reasoning,  imagine  that  he  inferred  that  all 
endowments  were  bad  because  the  teachers  at  Oxford  in  his  time  were 
inefficient,  but  he  adduced  the  case  of  Oxford,  as  he  did  all  other  facts  to 
which  he  referred,  as  an  illustration  merely,  and  those  who  contend  that 
professors  who  are  independent  of  the  fees  of  their  pupils  may  be  kept  to 
their  work  by  the  control  of  the  Government,  or  by  public  opinion,  do 
not  in  any  way  shake  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  that  endowments  tend  to  diminish  the  activity  and  efficiency 
of  the  teachers,  and  not  that  this  tendency  cannot  be  overborne  by  other 
forces.  He  discussed  the  case  of  Government  control,  and  pointed  to  France 
as  an  instance  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  interference  of  (Jovemment  with  an 
University,  and  his  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  University  of 
Paris  at  the  present  day.  The  modern  advocates  of  University  endow- 
ments refer  to  Germany  as  an  example  in  which  good  effects  are  produced 
without  any  compensating  evils,  but  in  Germany  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  teaching  in  the  Universities  is  performed  by  the  "  Privat  docenten," 

*  Book  v.,  chap.  1,  \^^ 
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who  are  paid  entirely  by  fees,  and  the  professorships  are  generally  of  bnt 
moderate  valae;  moreover,  the  German  Governments  exercise  control 
over  the  Universities,  and  the  advocates  of  endowments  admit  that  but 
for  this  control  the  system  would  not  work  well.  Endowments  are  also 
open  to  the  objection  that  as  they  make  the  teachers  independent  of  the 
learners,  they  tend  to  keep  up  the  teaching  of  subjects  which  nobody 
wishes  to  learn,  as  is  exemplified  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  in 
all  of  which  countries  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  classical  languages 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  teachers  were  obliged  to*teach  simply  what 
the  people  wished  to  learn.  Adam  Smith  thought  that  collegiate  endow- 
ments produced  the  effect  of  bringing  up  more  men  to  the  literary 
profession  than  would  otherwise  have  entered  it,  and  so  diminished  the 
earnings  of  literary  men  by  crowding  the  profession  with  too  many 
competitors.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  invoke  such  a  cause  to  account 
for  the  low  remuneration  of  this  class,  which  can  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  pleasure  which  the  occupation  itself  affords.  Many  authors 
write  simply  for  the  sake  of  enlightening  the  public  mind,  or  of  gaining 
reputation,  and  they  often  do  so  without  any  pay  whatever,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  too  much  competition  for  them  to  earn 
anything,  for  we  have  to  explain  why  they  continue  to  work  without  pay, 
instead  of  ceasing  to  do  so  as  any  other  class  would  do,  and  this  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  agreeableness  of  the  employment.  Many  periodicals 
continue  in  existence  for  years  without  paying  anything  to  the  authors 
who  contribute  to  them,  but  they  cease  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  they 
do  not  bring  in  enough  to  pay  the  printer's  bill. 

The  most  important  differences  between  the  rates  of  wages  prevaiUng 
in  different  employments  proceed  from  differences  in  the  amount  of 
skill  required  in  those  who  work  at  them.  More  skill  is  required  in  the 
work  of  a  carpenter  or  a  mason  than  in  that  of  a  common  labourer,  and 
it  is  invariably  found  that  the  wages  of  the  former  classes  exceed  those  of 
the  latter,  though  the  difference  is  not  always  the  same,  but  is  sometimes 
less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  skilled  artisans.  In  1871,  for  example,  in  the  London  building 
trade,  the  wages  of  the  common  labourers  were  52c.  the  hour,  while  those 
of  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers  were  82c.  the  hour,  and 
similar  differences  existed  between  the  gkilled  and  unskilled  workmen  in 
other  trades.  Adam  Smith  accounted  for  these  differences  by  saying 
that  these  trades  were  more  difficult  to.  learn  than  the  work  of  the 
common  labourers,  and  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  was  necessary  to 
compensate  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  order  to  learn  the  trade.  This  explanation,  though  sound  as 
fer  as  it  goes,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  the 
differences  in  the  rates  paid  in  different  employments  seem  to  me  to 
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Bpriag  from  the  same  cause  as  the  differences  in  the  wages  of  different 
individuals  working  at  the  same  trade^  viz. :  the  inequality  existing 
between  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  different  men,  A  carpenter 
receives  more  wages  than  a  conmion  labourer  because  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  a  man  who  has  received  a  special  training  to  fit  him  for 
a  carpenter's  work  can  do  more  work  than  a  man  who  has  not  devoted 
himself  to  it,  and  if  a  carpenter's  wages  are  twice  as  high  as  those  of  a 
common  labourer,  it  is  because  it  is  found  that  one  carpenter  can  do 
twice  as  much  carpentering  in  the  same  time  as  a  common  labourer ; 
either  because  he  actually  works  more  quickly,  or  because  he  spoils  less, 
and  BO  is  less  under  the  necessity  of  doing  his  work  over  again.  The 
trouble  and  expense  which  must  be  incurred  by  every  one  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  carpenter's  trade  do,  no  doubt,  prevent  many  men  from  entering 
it  and  bringing  down  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  general  level,  but  if  the 
skill  of  these  mechanics  were  not  acquired,  but  natural,  I  apprehend  that 
the  same  difference  would  show  itself  between  their  wages  and  those  of 
unskilled  labourers,  if  the  efficiency  of  their  labour  stood  in  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  the  latter  class.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
labour  of  an  agricultural  labourer  is  more  efficient  than  that  of  a  novice, 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  them  and  mechanics ; 
but,  in  fact,  there  are  similar  differences  between  the  wages  of  farm 
labourers  of  different  degrees  of  skill,  but  in  their  case  the  novices  are 
children,  who  learn  the  more  difficult  parts  of  their  work  while  practising 
the  more  easy,  and  I  apprehend  that  a  farmer  would  lose  less  by  employ- 
ing a  labourer  who  had  always  lived  in  a  town,  and  giving  him  the  same 
wages  as  one  who  had  been  used  to  farming,  than  a  builder  would  lose 
by  doing  the  same  thing  with  an  untrained  carpenter. 

The  reason  why  those  who  suffer  from  any  infirmity,  such  as  blindness, 
which  interferes  with  their  powers  of  working,  receive  lower  wages  than 
others  who  have  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties  is  perfectly  obvious. 
As  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market,  the  things  produced  by  the 
blind  must  sell  for  the  same  price  as  articles  of  the  same  kind  produced 
by  the  seeing ;  and,  if  the  blind  cannot  work  so  well,  or  so  quickly  as  the 
others,  they  must  receive  less  wages  in  the  same  time.  In  this  country 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  blind  person  to  maintain  himself  by  manual 
labour,  for  though  the  baskets  and  brushes  which  are  made  by  this  class 
are  nearly,  or  quite  as  good,  or  even  better  than  those  made  by  the  see- 
ing, the  blind  cannot  work  so  quickly,  and  they  therefore  receive  less 
wages  than  the  latter.  The  employments  which  they  pursue  are,  of  neces- 
sity, of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kind,  and  the  wages  of  other  workmen  in 
those  trades  are  accordingly  very  low,  and  such  as  to  afford  little  more 
than  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  the  blind  receive  still  less  than  these, 
and  it  is  consequently  found  necessary  to  supplement  their  wages  b^ 
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charity  in  some  form  or  other^  if  they  are  to  be  maintaiiied  at  all.  In 
the  United  States  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  for  though  the  bUnd 
receive  less  than  the  seeing,  yet  the  labour  of  the  latter  in  producing  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  more  productive  in  that  country  than  in  England, 
and  the  blind  can  at  least  manage  to  earn  enough  of  these.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  France,  a  few  of  the  blind  who  possess  musical 
talents,  are  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  maintenance  as  piano-tuners, 
because  this  is  an  art  in  which  great  skill  is  required,  and  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  blindness  is  scarcely  a  hindrance,  but  in  some  cases  an 
assistance.  Special  training  is  required  to  fit  them  for  this  work,  but  the 
reason  why  they  earn  more  in  this  way  is,  that  their  labour  is  more  efficient. 
I  am  now  in  a  position  to  exaniine  Babbage's  theory  respecting  the 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labour  to  which  I  referred  in  the  chapter 
on  Labour  (Book  I.,  chap.  2),  but  which  I  could  not  thoroughly  discuss 
in  that  place.  It  was  his  opinion  that  Adam  Smith  had  overlooked  the 
most  important  advantage  afforded  by  the  division  of  labour,  viz.:  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  obtain  just  that  quantity  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour  which  he  requires,  and,  by  employing  the  less  skilfol 
labourers  in  the  simpler  parts  of  the  work,  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
article  by  saving  all  the  difference  between  their  low  wages  and  the  high 
ones  which  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  most  skilful  labourer,  if  he  alone 
performed  the  whole  of  the  work.  After  describing  the  processes  of 
which  pin-making  consists,  and  mentioning  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
different  classes  of  workmen  employed,  he  gives  in  the  following  Table 
the  time  employed  in  making  a  pound  of  pins,  and  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  the  different  persons  who  make  them. 


Name  of  the  process. 

Workmen. 

Time  for 

making 

lib.  of  pins. 

Cost  of 

making 

zlb.  of  pms. 

Workman's 
earnings 
per  day. 

Price  of  making 

each  part  of  a 

single  pin  in 

millionthsofa 

penny. 

Drawing  Wire   

Straightening  Wire  .. 

Pointinjr 

Man 
Woman 
Girl 
Man 

Boy 

Man 

Woman 

Man 

Woman 

Woman 

Hours. 
.3636 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.0400 

.6i00 
4.0000 

.1071. 

.1071. 
2.1314 

Pence. 
1.2600. 

.2840. 

.1420. 

1.7760. 

.0147. 

.2103. 

5.0000 
.6666 
.3383 

8.1973 

s.    d. 

3     3 

1     0 
0    6 
6    3 

0  4| 

6    4i 

1  8 
6    0 
3    0 
1    6 

225. 

51. 

26. 
819. 

3. 

38. 
901. 
121. 

60. 
576. 

Twisting  &  Cutting ) 
Heads J 

Heading  ditto    

HeadinfiT •• 

Tinning  or  Whitening 
Panerinff     .••••••••• 
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After  giving  this  table  he  observes : — **  It  appears  from  the  analysis 
we  have  given  of  the  art  of  pin-making,  that  it  occupies  rather  more 
than  seven-hours-and-a-half  of  time  for  ten  different  individuals  working 
in  succession  on  the  same  material  to  convert  it  into  a  pound  of  pins ; 
and  that  the  total  expense  of  their  labour,  each  being  paid  in  the  joint 
ratio  of  his  skill,  and  of  the  time  he  is  employed,  amounts  very  nearly 

to  Is.  Id. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

''Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  one  person  were  required  to  make  the  whole 
pound  of  pins,  he  must  have  skill  ^ough  to  earn  about  5s.  8d.  p^  day, 
whilst  he  is  pointing  the  wires  or  cutting  off  the  heads  from  the  spiral 
coils,  and  6s.  when  he  is  whitening  the  pins ;  which  three  operations 
together  would  occupy  little  more  than  the  seventeenth  part  of  his  time. 
It  is  also  apparent  that,  during  more  than  one-half  of  his  time,  he  must 
be  earning  only  Is.  8d.  per  day  in  putting  on  the  heads ;  although  hu 
skill,  if  properly  employed,  would  in  the  same  time  produce  nearly  five 
times  as  much.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  employ  for  all  the  processes^ 
the  man  who  whitens  the  pins,  and  who  earns  6s.  p^  day,  even  suppose 
ing  that  he  could  make  the  pound  of  pins  in  an  equally  short  time,  yet 
we  must  pay  him  for  his  time  46.14  pence,  or  about  8s.  lOd."  (Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures.    Chap.  19). 

Hence  he  infers  that  the  division  of  labour  reduces  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  pins  from  3b.  lOd.  to  Is.  Id.,  or  to  about  two-sevenths  of  what 
it  would  be  if  all  the  processes  were  performed  by  one  man,  even  sup- 
posing that  he  could  make  the  same  quantity  in  the  same  time.  As  may 
be  supposed,  I  have  no  intention  of  impugning  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations  of  so  eminent  a  mathematician,  in  so  &r  as  it  is  a  question 
of  arithmetic ;  but  I  object  to  the  Economic  theory  that  a  man  who 
can  earn  6s.  a  day  by  whitening  pins  must  receive  equally  high  wages  if 
he  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  performing  simple  operations 
which  he  does  no  better  than  other  persons  who  earn  Is.  or  4j^.  a  day. 
I  contend  that  the  only  reason  why  the  whitener  receives  higher  wages 
than  the  others  is  that  his  labour  is  more  efficient,  and  that  no  employer 
would  pay  this  higher  rate  unless  the  workman's  skiU  produced  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  by  yielding  a  greater  product.  It  appears^  indeed, 
from  the  analysis  of  the  art  of  pin- making  which  Babbage  has  given  in 
the  same  chapter  that  the  -men  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  consequently 
that  their  wages  depend  entirely  on  their  efficiency,  and  that  the  division 
of  labour  enables  the  whiteners  to  earn  high  wages  by  concentrating 
their  labour  on  one  process.  The  way  in  which  the  division  of  labour 
arises  is,  that  a  man  finds  that  he  can  earn  more  by  employing  a  woman 
or  a  child  to  do  the  simpler  parts  of  his  work,  and  oonfining  himself  to 
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the  more  difficult.  If  one  man  alone  were  employed  to  make  a  pound  of 
pins,  he  could  still  do  it  for  Is.  Id.,  and  it  would  still  be  his  interest  to 
do  his  work  as  well  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  he  could  do  the 
whitening  as  well  as  one  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  it,  he  would  be 
as  well  paid  during  the  time  so  employed ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  would  only  earn  as  much  as  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
other  processes.  He  could  not  compel  his  employer  to  give  him  8s.  lOd. 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  sufficient  skill  to  earn  that  sum  as  a  whitener, 
for  the  employer  would  say  that  he  only  derived  a  benefit  from  the  work- 
man's skill  when  employed  in  his  service.  If  the  skilful  workman 
refused  to  work  on  such  terms,  the  employer  could  still  get  the 
work  done  at  the  same  price  by  giving  it  to  an  inferior  work- 
man, for  though  the  latter  would  take  a  longer  time  to  do  it,  and 
would  spoil  more  pins  in  the  process,  his  wages  would  be  lower, 
and  the  loss  would  fall  upon  him  rather  than  on  the  employer. 
The  case  is,  of  course,  quite  imaginary,  for  the  division  of  labour 
enables  men  to  acquire  much  greater  skill  in  the  particular  process 
to  which  they  devote  themselves,  but  under  the  conditions  sup- 
posed I  contend  that,  as  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  labour  employed 
would  be  the  same,  the  value  of  the  article  produced  would  be  the  same 
also.  The  author  of  an  amusing  little  book  about  Queensland*  informs 
us  that  the  shepherds  in  that  country  are,  for  the  most  part,  "broken- 
down  swells,"  and  that  he  once  worked  on  a  station  on  which  there  were 
three  other  shepherds  besides  himself  who  had  been  educated  at  English 
universities  or  public  schools,  yet  the  superior  education  which  these  men 
have  received  does  not  enable  them  to  earn  higher  wages  than  others 
who  are  equally  conversant  with  the  business  of  a  shepherd.  It  is  quite 
true  that  society  derives  an  advantage  from  the  division  of  labour,  in  so 
far  as  it  enables  the  more  skilful  labourers  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
more  difficult  work,  but  this  consists  in  the  greater  productiveness  of 
their  labour  when  so  employed,  and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  higher 
wages,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  whole  society  is  increased.  This  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  Adam  Smith,  but  he,  perhaps,  included  it 
among  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  increased  skill  of  the  workmen, 
and  though  Babbage  himself  regarded  his  theory  as  one  of  his  chief 
contributions  to  human  knowledge,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  part  of  his  argument  is  fallacious,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  give  a 
correct  arithmetical  expression  to  the  benefit  which  the  division  of  labour 
confers  on  society. 
Under  the  same  head  may  be  classed  the  high  rates  of  wages  paid  to 

*  OolotnaX  Adventures  and  Bxperiences.    Bell  and  Daldy,  1871. 
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those  in  whom  great  trost  is  reposecL  Just  as  a  carpenter  receives  more 
than  a  common  labourer  because  he  does  his  work  better,  so  a  bank 
manager  receives  a  higher  salary  than  a  clerk,  becanse  it  is  found  that 
efficient  management  is  more  essential  to  a  bank  than  good  writing,  and 
that  a  more  efficient  manager,  and  one  who  will  more  thoroughly  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  bank,  may  be  procured  by  the  offer  of  JAhigfa 
salary. 

Workmen  will  engage  to  work  for  lower  wages  if  they  are  assured  of 
constant  employment  than  if  they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  whenever 
the  position  of  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  employed  is  such 
that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  retain  them.  This  explains  why  the 
labourers  in  the  Government  Docks  are  paid  less  than  those  in  private 
yards,  and  yet  the  Government  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many 
men  as  it  requires,  and  loud  complaints  are  heard  when  they  are 
dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  a  dockyard.  Though  the 
rates  of  wages  are  different  when  single  weeks  are  compared,  it  is 
probable  that  the  difference  would  be  very  much  diminished  if  the 
comparison  were  extended  over  a  series  of  years,  and  as  the  Government 
employes  are  paid  when  they  arc  doing  little  or  nothing,  the  amount  of 
labour  which  they  do  in  return  for  their  pay  is  probably  about  the  same 
as  that  performed  by  the  employ6s  of  private  shipbuilders. 

Adam  Smith  considered  that  the  prospect  of  success  in  a  particulai^ 
profession  had  some  influence  on  the  wages  of  those  who  followed  it,  and 
that  if  in  any  one  profession  a  great  number  of  persons  who  engage  in 
it  failed  to  cam  a  living,  the  gains  of  those  who  succeed  must  be  higher 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  iailurc  which  they  had  incurred. 
He  explained  the  high  fees  received  by  advocates  by  pointing  to  the 
number  of  young  men  who  embark  in  that  profession,  but  who  do  not 
earn  enough  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  maintained  that  though  the 
one  who  succeeded  did  not  gain  all  that  was  lost  by  the  nineteen  who 
failed,  his  high  pay  was  at  least  some  compensation  for  the  risk  of  fiulure 
which  he  had  incurred.  Cherbulicz  (vol.  1,  p.  481),  contends  that  Adam 
Smith  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  that  it  is  because  the 
earnings  of  barristers  are  so  great  that  more  men  are  induced  to  enter 
the  profession  than  can  earn  a  maintenance  by  it.  Senior,  however,  has 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  disputants  by  denying  the  fact  that 
success  at  the  bar  is  extremely  micertain.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  watched 
the  career  of  more  than  a  hundred  young  barristers,  and  wherever 
diligence  has  been  applied,  success  has  been  the  almost  invariable  result. 
Although  his  opinion  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  generally  received,  yet 
as  it  was  the  result  of  long  observation  and  experience,  it  is  much  more 
deserving  of  credit,  and  the  numerous  instances  of  apparent  failure  ate 
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probably  those  in  which  the  barristers  do  not  care  about  saccess^  but  are 
content  with  the  income  which  they  receive  from  other  sources  than 
their  profession.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  are  called  to  the 
bar  who  have  no  desire  to  live  by  their  profession^  but  who  use  it  as  a 
mere  excuse  for  idleness.  The  extremely  large  incomes  received  by 
distinguished  barristers  are  the  rewards  of  their  superior  efficiency^  like 
the  higher  wages. of  skilful  workmen  in  other  trades,  but  the  advantages 
derived  from  superior  skill  are  increased  in  this  case  by  the  peculiar 
custom  of  the  trade,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  "  etiquette  of  the  bar/'  according 
to  which  a  barrister  who  receives  a  brief  in  a  case  which  he  is  unable  to 
attend,  may  ask  a  friend  to  do  his  work  for  him,  but  is  not  expected  to 
give  him  more  than  half  the  fee  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  or  anything  at  all 
at  the  Common  Law  BiO*.  These  are  all,  or,  at  least,  the  chief 
circumstances  which  determine  the  different  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in 
different  employments,  and  as  there  are  always  many  people  who  are 
willing  to  change  their  employment,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
bring  down  the  rate  in  each  particular  employment  to  that  which  will 
just  compensate  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  it  possesses  when 
compared  with  other  employments. 

As  wages  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  it  follows  that,  if  the  same 
article  be  produced  in  two  different  districts,  in  the  (me  with  a  smaller, 
and  in  the  other  with  a  larger,  quantity  of  labour,  the  wages  of  the 
labourers  measured  in  that  article  will  be  higher  in  the  former,  and  lower 
in  the  latter  distiict.  If  the  produce  of  both  districts  be  sent  to  the 
same  market,  it  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price;  and  if  the  cost  of  trans- 
port be  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  rate  of  money-wages  will  be  higher 
in  the  former.  We  may  always  observe  that  different  rates  prevail  in 
different  counties  of  England,  in  different  departments  of  France,  in  dif- 
ferent States  of  Germany,  &c. ;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  on 
inquiry,  that  the  labourers  in  the  more  highly-paid  districts  are  more 
efficient  than  the  others.  In  1870,  for  example,  while  the  rate  of  daily 
wages  in  Dorsetshire  was  If.  87c.,  the  rate  in  Lancashire  was  3f.  12c.,  or 
about  6G  per  cent,  higher ;  and  this  difference  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  Lancashire  labourers.  The  com  produced  in 
both  counties  is  sold  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  price,  for  the 
country  is  now  so  well  provided  with  the  means  of  transport^  that  the 
price  of  com  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  in  every  part  of  it.  If  the 
Lancashire  farmers  who  produced  their  com  with  less  labour,  were  yet 
to  pay  no  more  to  their  labourers,  they  would  make  higher  profits;  and 
this  would  induce  other  capitalists  to  set  up  as  fanners  and  to  offer  the 
labourers  higher  wages,  while  they  contented  themselves  with  the  usual 
rate  of  profit.    A  lugh  rate  of  wages  once  established  in  any  district 
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tends  to  perpetuate  itself,  sulSe  it  enables  the  labonrers  to  procure  better 
diet  and  greater  oomfort  generally,  which  increases  not  merely  their 
physical  strenjg^th,  bat  their  intellectual  capacity  also.  It  has  ottea  been 
remarked  that  wages  arc  higher  ina  large  city  than  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  because  a  city  a£fbrds  opportunities  for  a  greater 
drrision  of  labour  and  consequent  development  of  individual  skill,  which 
both  encourages  the  more  skilful  artisans  to  flock  thither,  and  improves 
their  skill  when  they  have  settled  there.  Mr.  Burnett,  the  able  President 
of  the  Nine  Hours'  League,  which  was  formed  at  Newcastle  in  1871) 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  '*  Times,"  that  the  wages  of  engineers  were 
60  per  cent,  higher  at  London  than  in  Newcastle,  being  45f.  and  80f.  a 
week  respectively,  and  expressed  himself  unable  to  understand  how  the 
London  manu&cturers  could  compete  with  those  of  Newcastle,  who  not 
only  paid  lower  wages  to  their  men,  but  could  procure  coal  and  iron  at  a 
much  smaller  cost  I  have  been  informed  that  the  explanation  is  simple, 
and  that  the  London  firms  manufacture  little  or  nothing  in  London,  bat 
confine  themselves  to  the  business  of  repairing,  which  requires  greater 
skill  in  the  men  employed,  and  that  whenever  they  are  required  to  make 
a  machine  they  get  it  done  in  the  country.  Thus  the  London  engineers 
receive  higher  wages  because  they  are  more  skilftd ;  but  their  superiority 
is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  advantages  which  Newcastle 
enjoys  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  the  two  dties 
cannot  and  do  not  compete  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  frequently 
assumed  that  a  country  in  which  money-wages  are  low  can  produce 
commodities  at  a  lower  price  than  a  country  where  they  are  high ;  but  if 
both  countries  produce  the  same  commodity  for  exportation,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  difference  of  wages  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  the 
efficiency  of  labour.  As  the  price  at  which  the  products  of  both  coun- 
tries are  sold  is  the  same,  the  rates  of  wages  must  vary,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  commodity  shall  in  each  country  be  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
of  production.  Senior,  accordingly,  has,  in  the  first  of  his  '•  Lectures  on 
the  Cost  of  Obtaining  Money,"  shown  that  the  different  rates  of  wages 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  India,  result  from  differ- 
ences in  the  productiveness  of  labour  in  those  three  countries ;  the  first 
of  which  received  most  silver  fix)m  Mexico  in  return  for  its  labour, 
because  its  labour  was  the  most  productive,  and  the  last  received  least  for 
the  contrary  reason.  His  theory,  which  was  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
abstract  reasoning,  has  recently  received  a  most  striking  confirmation  in 
some  facts  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  T.  Brassey  in  his  pamphlet  on 
"  Trades  Unions  and  the  Cost  of  Labour,"  • 

*  ''Trades  Unions  and  the  Cost  of  Labour."  Speech  delivered  by  Thomas 
Brassey,  jun.,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  7th  July,  1869.  With  additional 
statistical  details.    London :  Longmans,  Qreen,  and  Co.,  1870. 
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This  pamphlet  has  now  been  expanded  into  his  well-known  book  on 
Work  and  Wages^  which  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of  information^ 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  finding  that  Mr.  Brassey's  conclusions  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  mine,  though  arrived  at  in  a  totally  different 
way.  He  tells  us  that  the  experience  of  his  father^  the  eminent  con- 
tractor, as  well  as  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  business^  shows  that  the 
same  sum  of  money  has  to  be  paid  to  the  labourers  who  make  a  given 
portion  of  a  railway,  as,  for  instance,  a  kilometre,  in  all  the  cotaitriesof 
Western  Europe,  as  is  paid  in  England,  although  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
in  these  countries  agree  neither  with  the  English  rate  nor  with  one 
another.  Even  in  India,  where  the  coolies  received  only  45c.  or  62c.  a 
day,  or  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  rate  conmionly  paid  in  England,  it 
was  found  that  the  construction  of  a  railway  cost  as  much  per  kilometre 
as  in  this  country.  Though  the  actual  sum  paid  to  the  coolies  for  the 
same  amount  of  work  was  somewhat  less,  yet  they  required  so  much 
supervision  that  the  total  expense  was  the  same.  Mr.  B.  Torrens,  writing 
to  the  "Times"  in  the  course  of  1872,  and  referring  to  Mr.  Brassey's 
opinion  that  the  ''  Cost  of  Labour,"  or  price  paid  for  a  given  amount  of 
work  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  says  that  his  own  experience  in 
Australia  testifies  to  the  same  fact,  and  that  though  the  rate  of  wages  in 
South  Australia  was  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  in  England,  he  found 
that  he  had  not  to  pay  more  for  trenching  an  equal  space  of  ground  in 
the  former  country  than  in  the  latter.  These  statements  may  serve  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  that  wages  vary  in  dif- 
ferent countries  according  to  the  eflBciency  of  labour.  The  wages  of 
common  labourers  are  five  times  as  high  in  England  as  in  India,  because 
an  English  labourer  does  five  times  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  a 
Hindoo,  when  employed  in  work  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  an  examina- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  rates  prevailing  in  different  employ- 
ments and  different  places  confirms  the  general  principle  that  the  reward 
of  labour  is  proportioned  to  its  efficiency,  though  this  reward  does  not 
always  take  the  form  of  money,  but  may  consist  in  public  esteem  or  the 
internal  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  the  labourer  himself.  Mr.  Buskin  desires 
that  the  Government  should  determine  each  year  how  much  each  kind  of 
labour  is  worth,  and  that  the  labourers  should  be  paid  accordingly ;  but 
this  is  the  very  state  of  things  which  firee  competition  is  constantly  tend- 
ing to  bring  about  with  as  much,  if  not  more  certainty  than  any  official 
regulations  could  possibly  do. 


CHAPTER  IV,— PROFIT. 

CAUSE  OF  PEOPIT — ^RATE  OP  PBOFIT  IN  DIFFEEBNT  TRADES— PEEMAN- 

ENCE  OP  THE  BATE  OP  PROPIT — ^PROPIT  IN  DIPPERENT  COUNTRIES — 

SLAVERY  AND  COOLIE  LABOUR — ^MONOPOLY — SOCIALISM. 

By  the  term  '*  profit "  is  commonly  understood  the  difference  between 
the  price  at  which  a  tradesman  buys  his  goods  and  that  at  which  he  sells 
them ;  bat  this  addition  is  in  part  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  the  wages 
of  those  whom  he  employs  in  serving  in  his  shop,  and  in  conveying  the 
goods  to  the  customers'  houses,  and,  even  after  this  has  been  allowed 
for,  the  balance  which  remains  in  his  hands  after  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  his  business,  and  which  is  called  his  net  profit,  is  in  great  part  the 
wages  which  are  due  to  him  for  his  labour  in  working  at,  or  at  least 
superintending,  his  business.  It  is  not  all  wages,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  derive  an  income  from  a  business  to  which  they 
contribute  no  labour  whatever,  but  in  which  they  have  invested  a  sum  of 
money,  as  is  notably  the  case  with  shareholders  in  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
The  economic  problem  now  before  us  is,  therefore,  to  discover  the  reason 
why  certain  persons  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  product  of 
industry  without  undergoing  any  of  the  fatigue  to  which  labourers  are 
obliged  to  submit.  It  is  only  in  Joint  Stock  Companies  that  the 
different  elements  of  which  trade  profits  consist  are  kept  clearly  distinct, 
but  the  same  law  which  determines  the  dividends  to  be  paid  by  a  railway 
company  determines  also  the  average  gains  of  individual  farmers  and 
bakers,  though  its  operation  is,  in  the  latter  case,  somewhat  obscure. 
Popular  language  speaks  of  a  tradesman  as  making  so  much  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  or  on  the  money  which  he  has  invested  in  his  business ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  if  he  performs  some  of  the  labour  required,  part  of  his 
receipts  must  be  considered  as  wages,  since  he  would  have  to  pay  another 
person  to  perform  it  if  he  did  not  do  it  himself.  If  a  tradesman  has  in- 
vested the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs  in  his  business,  and  if  he  finds  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  he  possesses  fourteen  thousand  francs,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  profit  of  four  thousand  francs,  or  forty  per  cent.,  but  of  this 
sum  three  thousand  francs  are  not  more  than  the  wages  which  he  might 
earn  by  placing  his  skill  and  industry  at  the  disposal  of  another,  and  the 
remaining  one  thousand  francs  are  no  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  his 
money.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  ftuiiher  than  has  been  already  done 
the  causes  which  determine  the  different  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in 
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different  emploTmeiits,  and  in  the  example  just  given  it  is  only  the  ten 
per  cent,  profit  which  has  to  be  explained.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  a  tradesman  must  add  something  to 
the  price  of  his  goods  in  order  to  cover  his  losses  incurred  in  the  case  of 
goods  which  are  spoilt  or  lost  before  he  can  sell  them,  or  of  those  which 
are  sold  to  customers  who  fail  to  pay  for  them.  Such  a  compensation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  value  of  his  whole  stock  may  correspond  to 
the  amount  of  labour  which  has  been  expended  on  the  whole  of  it. 
Setting  aside  the  wages  of  superintendence,  and  what  may  be  called 
insurance  against  risk,  there  remains  a  further  sum  to  which  alone  the 
name  of  profit  will  be  henceforth  restricted,  which  is  due  to  the  person 
or  persons  who  provide  the  money  with  which  the  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  ratio  which  this  sum  bears  to  the  whole  sum  invested  will  be 
called  the  rate  of  profit.  Some  writers  prefer  to  give  it  the  name  of 
interest,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  convenient  to  confine  the  latter 
name  to  the  payments  made  by  debtors  in  respect  of  money  lent  to  them, 
and  the  causes  on  which  the  rate  of  interest  depends  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly examined  in  a  future  chapter. 

Mill  considers  that  the  existence  of  profit  is  due  to  the  &ct  that 
human  beings  produce  more  in  a  given  time  than  they  consume  in  the 
same  time,  but  though  this  fact  renders  profit  possible,  since,  if  labourers 
produced  no  more  than  they  consumed,  no  one  else  could  obtain  any- 
thing at  all,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  labourers  should  part 
with  a  portion  of  what  they  produce  without  receiving  anything  in 
exchange.  Labourers  might  be  able  to  produce  six  hectolitres  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  while  only  consuming  four  hectolitres,  but  though  this  would 
enable  them  to  save  and  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age,  or  sickness, 
it  would  not  enable  one  who  had  accumulated  a  stock  of  corn  to  increase 
it  by  employing  others  to  labour  for  him  and  obtaining  his*  old  stock 
back  again,  together  with  an  addition.  He  could  not  give  a  labourer 
four  hectolitres  a  year,  and  take  the  six  which  the  latter  produced,  for 
the  rate  of  wages  depends  not  on  the  labourer's  wants,  but  on  his  power 
of  production,  and  a  labourer  who  could  produce  six  for  himself  would 
not  consent  to  do  a  year*s  labour  for  the  sake  of  four  only,  since  this 
would  be  doing  more  labour  when  less  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Jevons  suggests  a  more  satisfectory  explanation,  viz.:  that 
profit  is  obtained  because  the  assistance  of  capital  renders  labour  more 
productive.  If  two  men  engage  in  agriculture,  or  any  kind  of  manu- 
facture without  the  assistance  of  tools,  they  produce  less  tljan  if  one 
constructs  some  useful  tools,  and  the  other  employs  them ;  but  in  order 
that  one  may  devote  himself  for  a. length  of  time  to  the  construction  of 
tools,  it  is  necessary  that  he  or  some  one  else  should  save  up  a  store  of 
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food  <m  which  he  may  subsist ;  and,  as  the  name  of  capital  has  been 
restricted  to  the  food  and  other  necessaries  consumed  by  labonrers,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  owners  of  capital  are  able  to  obtain  a  profit, 
because  capital  increases  the  productiveness  of  labour.  They  desire  to 
obtain  it,  because  the  saving  of  capital  implies  the  exercise  of  abstinence, 
as  the  capitalists  might  have  exchanged  it  for  other  things  for  their  own 
immediate  consumption ;  but  if  they  forego  this  enjoyment  in  order  to 
produce  commodities  for  other  people,  they  require  some  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  to  which  they  submit.  The  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
varies  according  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  practised,  and  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  which  the  owners  abstain  from  using ;  and  the 
rate  of  profit  accordingly  is  said  to  be  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Thus,  as  wages  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that  labour  is  productive^ 
and  at  the  same  time  irksome,  so  profit  is  obtained  because  capital  is 
productive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  abstinence  from  the  enjoyment  of 
capital  is  irksome.  The  rate  of  profit,  like  the  rate  of  wages,  varies 
with  different  individuals,  and  as  it  is  not  like  wages,  the  result  of  a 
bargain,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  amount,  nor  even  to  discover 
what  is  the  average  rate  prevailing  in  any  country,  but  I  shall  assume 
that  it  is  5  per  cent.,  which  rate  I  select,  because,  although  there  are 
many  companies  which  realize  much  more  than  this,  the  shares  of  those 
whidi  do  so  generally  rise  to  a  premium,  thus  showing  that  the  higher  rate 
is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  As  wages  had  their  origin  in  the 
conmiencement  of  industry,  so  profit  b^an  with  the  accumulation  of 
capital  If  we  suppose  that  before  the  introduction  of  agriculture  a 
man  could  gather  10  hectolitres  of  wild  wheat,  and  that  the  first  who 
sowed  the  grain  procured  10}  hectolitres  in  the  same  space  of  time,  it 
would  explain  why  the  person  who  saved  up  the  10  hectolitres,  on  which 
he  subsisted  while  he  was  ploughing  and  sowing  the  ground,  should 
receive  50  litres  more  than  any  other  labourer,  and  if  he  saved  enough 
to  maintain  another  person  for  the  whole  year  he  could  obtain  50  litres  for 
himself,  which  would  be  a  profit  of  5  per  cent.  The  labourer  so  employed 
would  not  be  able  to  demand  more  than  the  10  hectolitres  which  he  could 
gather  for  himself  while  subsisting  on  wild  com  alone,  but  if  he  desired 
to  cultivate  the  ground  he  could  only  do  so  after  practising  the  same 
abstinence  as  his  employer  had  formerly  done,  and  the  additional 
quantity  which  he  would  then  receive  would  be  not  wages,  but  profit. 
If  it  had  once  become  usual  for  capitalists  to  receive  5  per  cent,  profit, 
then  a  discovery  which  should  enable  &rmers,  by  the  assistance  of 
machinery,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  increase  the  product  by  20  or  25 
per  cent.,  would  not  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  but  would  diminish  the 
value  of  com  or  of  other  produce.    As  it  would  be  op^  to  everyone  to 
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make  use  of  the  discovery,  the  labourers  would  be  able  to  save  up  the 
necessaiy  quantity  of  food  and  obtain  a  larger  yield,  and  the  capitalists 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  same  rate  of  profit  as 
before.  Abstinence  would  be  no  more  irksome  than  it  was  before,  and 
people  would  still  be  vrilling  to  practise  it  for  the  same  reward,  but 
labour  would  have  become  more  productive,  and  would  be  better 
rewarded.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  labourers  alone 
would  receive  all  the  benefit  of  the  improvement,  and  that  the  capitalists 
would  gain  nothing,  for  though  the  rate  of  profit  would  remain 
stationary,  the  absolute  amount  of  com  received  by  the  capitalists  would 
be  increased.  Suppose  the  effect  of  the  discovery  to  be  that  the  labour 
of  each  man  produces  12.6  hectolitres  instead  of  10.5,  the  rate  of  wages 
will  then  rise  from  10  to  12  hectoUtres,  and  the  capitalist's  profit  will  be 
60  litres  on  a  capital  of  1,200,  while  a  capital  of  1,200  will  be  the 
product  of  no  more  abstinence  than  that  of  1,000  had  formerly  been, 
since  the  accumulation  of  each  has  required  the  saving  of  the  whole 
result  of  a  year's  labour.  Ten  hectolitres  would  yield  50  litres  as  they 
had  done  before,  but  to  save  up  ten  hectolitres  a  man  would  only  be 
required  to  save  ten  months'  wages  instead  of  a  whole  year's  wages  as 
had  before  been  necessary,  and  thus  a  smaller  amount  of  privation  would 
obtain  the  same  reward  as  a  larger  amount  had  formerly  done. 
Capitalists  would,  like  labourers,  benefit  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  com 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  consumers  of  that  article ;  the  one 
would  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  com  with  less  abstinence,  and  the 
other  with  less  labour.  If  any  scheme  were  proposed  by  which  the  rate 
of  profit  would  be  reduced,  it  would  of  course  be  abandoned,  since  the 
possessors  of  capital  would  prefer  to  pursue  the  old  practice,  which  would 
bring  them  in  5  per  cent.,  and  no  one  of  their  number  would  have  any 
motive  to  accept  a  lower  rate,  since  it  would  entail  submitting  to  a 
greater  sacrifice  when  a  less  would  suffice. 

Whether  the  rate  of  profit  be  5  per  cent,  or  some  other  rate,  it  must 
at  all  events  be  the  same  in  all  other  trades  as  in  agriculture.  If  a 
capitalist  can  obtain  5  per  cent,  by  employing  his  capital  in  maintaining 
agricultural  labourers,  he  will  not  be  content  with  less  if  he  employs  it 
in  any  other  trade.  As  it  is  not  usual  for  an  employer  to  provide  his 
labourers  with  food  directly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pay  their  wages  in 
money  with  which  they  can  procure  food  for  themselves,  the  money 
which  he  employs  represents  his  capital,  and  the  money  which  he 
receives,  after  paying  all  expenses,  is  his  profit,  and  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  former  sum  as  the  corn  which  he  would  receive  if  he 
himself  provided  the  capital  with  which  his  labourers  were  maintained. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  occupation  which  does  not  consist  in  procuring 
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food  should  become  fche  sole  bnainess  of  any  penon,  nnlefis  the  capital  on 
wfaidi  he  gubsigts  has  been  accnmnlated  by  himself  or  others^  and  if 
society  reqoires  that  some  indiyidoals  should  devote  themselves  to  trade 
or  mannfeuitaree  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest^  the  latter  must  consent  to 
ezx)hange  the  products  of  their  industry  on  such  terms  that  those  who 
fdxnish  the  capital^  or  the  money  with  which  trade  and  mannlkctoresare 
carried  on,  shall  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  thefarmers.  When  an 
article  has  to  pass  through  several  hands  in  order  to  undergo  several 
processes  of  manufacture,  the  value  of  the  final  product  must  be  suffioieiit 
to  compensate  the  abstinence  which  has  been  ocerted  by  all  those 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed^so  that  the  cotton-planter,  the  cotton- 
spinner,  the  weaver,  and  the  tradesman^  for  instance,  may  each  receive 
fifty  francs  for  every  thousand  which  each  has  invested  in  his  business. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter-of-fiact,  all  people  do  not  obtain  the  same  rate  of. 
profit,  nor  does  the  same  person  obtain  the  same  profit  every  year,  but 
these  differences  arise  firom  differences  of  personal  character  or  local 
circumstances,  but  if  any  one  trade  is  so  situated  as  to  hold  out  an 
expectation  of  more  than  the  usual  profit  to  persons  of  average  abilities^ 
this  will  induce  more  persons  to  enter  that  trade,  or  those  who  axe 
already  engaged  in  it  to  bring  more  capital  into  it ;  and  this  competition 
will  compel  the  whole  body  of  persons  engaged  in  it  to  lower  their  pricei^ 
and  fay  so  doing  to  reduce  their  profits  to  the  ordinary  rate. 

Even  if  the  competition  of  the  capitalists  were  not  sufficient  to  do  this, 
there  is  another  force  working  to  the  same  end.  The  labourers  employed 
in  the  trade,  seeing  that  their  masters  were  obtaining  higher  profits,  would 
require  higher  wages,  and,  if  these  were  conceded,  the  rate  of  profit  would 
be  thereby  reduced,  while,  if  they  were  not,  the  employers  would  be 
obliged  either  to  submit  to  the  loss  consequent  on  a  strike,  or  to  reduce 
their  prices.  A  single  railway  company  may  pay  10  per  cent  while  most 
others  are  only  paying  5  per  cent.,  but  a  railway  is  such  an  ezpensivB 
article,  and  one  which  requires  so  long  to  construct,  that  a  company 
may  obtain  10  per  cent  for  some  years  before  any  one  thinks  it  wor& 
while  to  construct  another  connecting  the  same  places.  The  employ^  of 
a  railway  company  .which  is  paying  unusually  high  dividends  cannot 
obtain  a  rise  of  wages  by  the  threat  of  a  strike,  for  the  other  companies 
cannot  afford  to  give  more,  and  the  men  must,  therefore,  content  them- 
selves with  the  usual  wages ;  but  if  they  all  paid  10  per  cent,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  reduce  their  fares,  or  else  so  many  new  railways  would  be 
started  as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  old  companieBi 
Even  when  a  company  is  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
pay  high  dividends,  and  the  Gk>vemment  will  not  allow  a  competing 
railway  to  be  constructed^  the  benefit  of  the  high  profit  is  only  i^ioicved 
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by  the  original  shareholderB,  and  the  shares  rise  to  a  premium,  so  that 
those  who  afterwards  invest  in  them  cannot  obtain  much  more  than  the 
usual  rate  of  profit.  The  same  thing  happens  with  Joint  Stock  Banks, 
such  as  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  which  pay  20  per  cent.,  but 
which  cannot  be  compelled  by  oompetition  to  reduce  their  profits  by 
giving  more  favourable  terms  to  their  customers. 

It  is,  indeed,  open  to  every  one  to  establish  a  new  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
but,  as  the  chief  object  of  a  bank  is  to  provide  security  for  its  depos- 
itors, an  old-established  bank  has  always  a  great  advantage  over  its 
younger  rivals,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  draw  away  custom  from  it, 
but  its  shares  rise  to  a  premium.  The  business  of  a  bank  may  not 
always  admit  of  an  increase  of  its  capital,  for  its  profits  depend  much 
more  on  the  amount  of  its  deposits  than  on  that  of  its  paid-up  capital ; 
and  the  former  may  increase  or  decrease  oonsiderably,  while  the  latter 
remains  stationary.  The  Bank  of  England  does  not  pay  such  large 
dividends  as  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  chiefly  because  the 
capital  of  the  former  (d62,500,000f.)  is  much  larger  than  the  business 
requires,  and  if  one  third  of  this  sum  were  returned  to  the  proprietors 
the  absolute  profit  might  be  hardly  at  all  diminished,  while  the  rate  of 
profit  would  of  course  be  increased.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  com- 
pany is  unfortunate,  and  its  dividends  fall  below  the  usual  rate,  the  price 
of  its  shares  also  Ms ;  and  here  again  there  is  a  tendency  to  uniformity 
in  the  rate  of  profit  on  all  investments.  Not  only  is  it  seen  that  different 
persons  obtain  difierent  rates  of  profit,  but  it  also  seems  that  the  rates 
are  permanently  different  in  different  trades.  Adam  Smith,  however, 
has  shown  that  these  differences  are  only  apparent,  and  that  the  high 
profits  said  to  be  obtained  in  some  trades  are  in  reality  no  more  than 
the  wages  of  those  who  work  at  them.  A  country  grocer,  he  says,  makes 
a  much  higher  profit  than  a  merchant  in  a  large  town ;  but,  if  we 
deduct  from  the  so-called  profit  of  the  former  the  sum  which  is  due  to 
him  as  a  skilled  labourer  who  is  able  to  keep  accounts  and  who  is  a 
competent  judge  of  many  different  kinds  of  goods,  we  shall  find  that  his 
ph)fit  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  Adam  Smith  explains  in 
the  same  way  the  large  returns  which  a  small  sum  of  money  will  pro- 
duce when  invested  in  a  publichouse,  a  great  deal  of  it  being  a  compen- 
sation to  the  landlord  for  the  disagreeable  nature  of  his  business.  Senior, 
too,  says,  that  no  class  makes  a  higher  profit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  than  the  apple-women  of  our  streets,  who  realise  20  per  oent. 
per  diem,  or  about  7,000  per  oent.  per  annum ;  but,  though  this  sounds 
enormous,  yet,  as  their  whole  stock  is  hardly  worth  more  than  6f.,  they 
do  not  earn  more  than  If.  20o.  a  day,  which  is  a  very  low  rate  of  wages, 
aad  their  real  profit  should  be  considered  as  amounting  praoticcdly  to 
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nothing.  There  is,  of  courBe,  no  tendency  towards  an  effacement  of 
the  differences  which  exist  between  different  trades  in  respect  to  the 
greater  or  less  comfort  enjoyed  by  those  who  superintend  them^  bat 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  the  establishment  of  an  uniform 
rate  of  profit  on  the  investment  of  money  in  whatever  mode  it  is 
effected.  If  publichouses,  grocers'  shops,  and  all  other  industrial  oon- 
cems  were  carried  on  by  Joint  Stock  Companies,  it  is  evident  that,  as 
no  one  would  have  any  inducement  to  invest  in  those  which  paid  less 
than  the  others,  an  uniformity  of  profits  would  be  brought  about,  either 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  less  successful  undertakings,  or  by  corre- 
sponding idtei^tions  in  the  prices  of  the  shares.  But  it  may  be  thought 
that  as  trade  is  at  present  chiefly  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  the 
amount  of  whose  profit  is  scarcely  known  to  themselves,  and  not  at  all  to 
their  neighbours,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  high  rate  prevailing  in  any 
one  trade  should  attract  more  capital  into  it.  But,  although  the  amount 
of  a  tradesman's  profit  is  not  known  to  his  neighbours,  yet,  when  a  par- 
ticular trade  is  more  than  usually  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  the 
fiact  must  be  obvious  to  these  at  least,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to 
extend  their  operations,  and  they  will  take  their  relations  or  their  friends 
into  partnership,  or  some  of  them  will  take  the  opportunity  of  starting 
fresh  concerns.  Some  of  them  borrow  from  bankers  or  other  money- 
lenders, and  some  employ  their  savings  in  extending  their  business,  and 
thus  they  cause  more  capital  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  the  labourers 
who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  those  who  produce  the  materials 
or  instruments  which  are  required  in  it,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these 
ways  a  larger  amount  of  capital  comes  to  be  employed  in  producing  the 
articles  which  bring  in  a  more  than  usual  profit,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
competing  traders  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  reduces  the  rate 
of  profit  to  its  former  level,  either  by  compelling  them  to  reduce  their 
prices,  or  by  inducing  them  to  produce  the  articles  at  a  greater  cost, 
though  selling  them  at  the  same  price.  When  a  trade  is  unfortunate, 
the  process  is  reversed ;  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  contract  their 
operations — they  borrow  less  from  bankers — they  dismiss  their  labourers 
—some  of  the  less  successful  abandon  the  trade,  or  they  fiul,  or  die,  and 
their  place  is  not  occupied  by  others ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways 
less  capital  comes  to  be  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  producing 
those  articles  which  are  no  longer  profitable.  The  length  of  time  which 
is  required  for  either  of  these  processes  is  of  course  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  it  is  evident  that  a  trade  which  is  known  to  be  unprofitable 
must  decline,  and  that  one  which  is  known  to  be  advantageous  must 
flourish  and  extend  itself;  and  if  it  cannot  be  said  with  perfect  accuracy 
that  at  any  one  moment  the  rate  of  proflt  is  actually  the  same  in  all 
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trades,  it  may,  at  least,  be  said  that  the  rate  is  always  tending  to  nni- 
formity.  The  high  dividends  which  are  sometimes  paid  by  mining  com- 
panies do  not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
for  they  are  quite  exceptional,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  of  metal 
is  so  irregular,  that  the  success  of  one  mine  says  nothing  for  the  success  of 
another  in  the  same  district,  and  competition  cannot  reduce  the  profits  of 
the  most  successful.  The  business  of  mining,  though  it  affords  a  prospect 
of  great  success,  affords  also  a  prospect  of  disastrous  failure  ;  and,  if  the 
losses  are  set  off  against  the  gains,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  it  is 
not,  on  the  average,  more  profitable  than  other  trades,  and  does  not  hold 
out  a  greater  inducement  to  prudent  capitalists  to  invest  in  it. 

As  the  rate  of  profit  in  aJl  other  trades  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prevails  in  agriculture,  it  follows  that,  if  the  rate  is  always  the  same  in 
that  employment,  it  must  be  permanent  in  all  other  trades  also,  and 
that,  if  there  is  a  general  rise  or  .ML  in  the  rate,  the  variation  must  be 
manifested  in  agriculture.  The  surplus  which  remains  in  a  farmer's 
hands  after  paying  his  labourers  does  not,  in  every  case,  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  but  varies  according  to  the  fertility 
or  poverty  of  the  land.  As  the  labourers'  wages  are  determined  by  the 
productiveness  of  labour  on  the  "margin  of  cultivation,"  which  is,  as 
previously  explained,  the  worst  land  permanently  cultivated,  so  the 
fiffmer's  profit  is  that  which  is  yielded  on  the  same  margin  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rate  cannot  fall  below  this  point  as  long  as  equally  good 
land  remains  for  a  farmer  to  take  into  cultivation.  If  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  more  fertile  than  the  worst  previously  cultivated  should 
be  discovered,  much  inferior  land  would  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  value  of  com  would  fall,  but  the  rate  of  profit  would 
not  rise,  since  nothing  would  have  happened  to  make  abstinence  more 
irksome  than  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cultivation  could  not  be 
extended  without  resorting  to  poorer  soils  it  would  not  be  extended  at 
all,  and  the  population  of  the  country  would  remain  stationary.  If  the 
labour  of  the  agricultural  classes  were  sufficiently  productive  to  main- 
tain other  classes  besides  themselves,  a  capitalist  could  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profit  by  devoting  himself  to  trade  or  manufactures  as  by  prac- 
tising agriculture,  and  he  would  have  no  motite  to  cultivate  a  barren 
soil  and  receive  a  lower  profit,  when  he  could  obtain  the  usual  rate  by 
setting  up  as  a  builder  or  a  tailor.  If  the  community  were  wholly 
agricultural  there  would,  in  like  manner,  be  no  motive  to  cultivate  land 
which  would  not  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  so  that  in  either  case  the  rate 
would  remain  stationary.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  if  some  capital 
were  produced  which  was  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  labourers  ah*eady  employed  in  agriculture,  the  fact  would  be  a 
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safficient  canse  for  the  establishment  of  a  mann&ctore,  and  the  com- 
munity would  cease  to  be  purely  agricultural.    Suppose,  for  instance, 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  was  40  hectolitres  of  wheat  per  annum  for 
each  man,  and  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  amounted  to  2  hectolitres  for 
each  man  employed,  and  some   improvement  in  agriculture  should 
increase  the  capital  of  the  country  by  4,000  hectolitres,  but  that  the 
country  did  not  contain  any  unoccupied  land  on  which  the  labour  of 
100  men  could  produce  4,200  hectolitres.    In  such  a  case  it  would 
obviously  be  the  interest  of  the  possessors  of  this  capital  to  employ  the 
people  whom  it  would  maintain  in  producing  furniture,  or  clothing,  or 
some  other  thing  to  be  exchanged  with  the  farmers  for  their  com,  and 
if  they  employed  their  capital  in  this  way  they  could  exchange  their 
goods,  which  would  be  the  product 'of  the  labour  of  100  men,  for  as 
much  com  as  100  men  had  produced,  and  their  rate  of  profit  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  farmers.    The  latter  would  be  obliged  to  consent 
to  these  terms,  for  if  they  did  not  they  would  have  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  their  capital  from  agriculture,  and  einploy  some  men  in  pro- 
ducing clothing  or  other  articles  for  their  own  use,  and  would  thus  lose 
the  profit  which  they  formerly  received  on  that  portion  of  their  capital, 
while  they  would  leave  some  land  unoccupied  which  would  be  taken  by 
the  capitalists  who  were  seeking  for  an  investment,  and  who  would 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  the  farmers  had  formerly  done.    Thus 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  exchange  their  goods  on  such 
terms  that  both  could  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit.     Agricultural 
profit  cannot  fall  unless  recourse  is  had  to  poorer  land,  but  such  land 
will  never  be  cultivated,  since  capitalists  can  never  be  willing  to  submit 
to  a  fall  of  profit ;  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  expression  that  some 
land  is  not  worth  cultivating,  is,  that  it  will  not  yield  the  ordinary  profit 
to  the  farmer  who  should  attempt  to  reclaim  it.    It  appears,  then,  that 
the  rate  of  profit  is  stationary  in  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  in  all 
other  trades ;  and  that  whatever  rate  be  established  in  an  early  stage  of 
society,  it  must  remain  the  same  throughout  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment.   This  theory,  however,  is  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  other  Political  Economists,  who  maintain  that  there  is  a  constant 
fall  of  profit  as  society  advances ;  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  adopt  this  conclusion  must  now  be  examined.    The  principal 
of  these  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  fall 
in  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  which  they  consider  as  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  rate  of  profit  falls  likewise,  because  they  think  that  no  one  will 
pay  more  for  the  use  of  money  than  he  can  make  by  employing  it  on 
his  own  account,  and  that,  therefore,  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  rate  of 
profit  must  be  exactly  or  nearly  identical.    Babbage  goes  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  we  can  always  aacertain  the  rate  of  profit  in  England  by  refer- 
ence to  the  price  of  Consola ;  flo  that  when,  for  hiatance,  Consolfl  are  at 
par,  the  rate  of  profit  is  8  per  cent.,  and  when  they  are  at  75,  the  rate  of 
profit  is  4  per  cent.,  &c.  That  eminent  philoeopher,  the  late  Mr.  Buckle, 
has  aflsumed,  as  a  matter  not  admitting  of  queBtion,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  affords  a  measure  of  the  rate  of  profit,  and  that  profit  was  high 
in  India  in  ancient  times  because  interest  ranged  from  15  to  60  per 
cent.  He  says :  **  Inasmuch  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be 
divided  into  wages,  rent,  profit,  and  interest,  and  inasmudi  as  iwlenst  %$ 
an  an  average  an  exaci  meaewre  of  profiiSy  it  follows  that,  if  among  any 
people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low."  * 

In  a  note  to  the  words  which  I  have  italicised,  Buckle  admits  that  the 
rate  of  interest  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  security  which  a  society 
enjoys,  but  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
&ct.  In  a  country  where  the  creditor  has  but  a  small  chance  of 
recovering  his  property,  either  in  consequence  of  the  general  dishonesty 
of  the  people,  or  of  the  insecurity  of  property  produced  by  a  bad  or  a 
weak  government,  he  must  require  a  higher  rate  of  interest  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  risk  which  he  runs  of  losing  his  property  altogether; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  money-lenders  or  other  persons  obtain 
larger  net  profits  than  they  would  in  a  country  in  which  credit  was  more 
stable.  As  society  advances,  the  authority  of  law  is  ever  becoming 
stronger,  and  more  ef&cient  protection  is  afforded  to  the  creditor ;  and 
the  benefits  which  honesty  confers  upon  commerce  being  more  and  more 
recognised,  people  become  by  degrees  more  willing  to  lend  their  money 
to  others,  and,  as  they  believe  themselves  to  incur,  and  actually  do  incur, 
less  risk  of  losing  it,  they  are  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  In 
those  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  borrower  has  no  security  to  offer,  the 
rates  are  still,  and  will  always  remain,  enormous ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
impostor  who  a  few  years  ago  laid  claim  to  the  Tichbome  estate 
promised  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  800  per  cent,  on  the  money  which 
he  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  lawsuit,  which,  of  course, 
could  only  have  been  paid  if  the  suit  had  been  decided  in  his  favour. 
The  general  security  of  property  tends  also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
in  another  and  more  important  way,  by  giving  rise  to  the  institution  of 
banking.  While  people  have  but  little  confidence  in  one  another,  no 
one  will  deposit  his  spare  cash  in  the  custody  of  another  unless  he  receives 
interest  for  it,  but  when  they  have  learnt  that  their  cash  may  be  deposited 
with  as  much,  and  even  more,  security  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whose 

*  History  of  Civilisation  in  England.    New  Edition :  Longmans,  1867.   Vol.  I., 
p.  74. 
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special  business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  it  as  in  their  own  houses,  a  class 
of  bankers  arises  to  perform  this  function,  and  it  is  found  to  be  most 
oonvenient  that  the  same  class  should  undertake,  in  addition,  the  business 
of  lending  money.  As  those  who  deposit  their  money  with  a  banker  do 
not  all  require  it  back  again  at  the  same  time,  he  is  able  to  lend  a  larger 
or  smaller  portion  of  it  to  others,  and,  provided  that  he  is  always  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  depositors,  the  latter  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
since  they  do  not  require  him  to  return  the  identical  coins  which  they 
entrusted  to  him,  but  only  an  equivalent  sum  ;  and  the  profit  which  he 
makes  by  lending  it  out,  enables  him,  in  many  instances,  to  take  care  of 
his  depositors'  money  without  making  any  charge  for  his  trouble.  Here 
an  important  consequence  follows  :  that  while  in  a  primitive  society  the 
money-lender  carries  on  his  business  with  his  own  money,  in  a  more 
advanced  society  he  lends  the  money  of  other  people ;  and  while  in  the 
former  case  he  must  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  order  to  obtain,  not 
merely  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  own  money,  but  a  sufScient 
compensation  for  the  labour  which  he  or  others  have  to  undergo,  and  an 
indemnity  against  any  risk  of  loss,  in  the  latter  he  has  a  much  larger 
fund  out  of  which  to  obtain  his  wages  of  superintendence  and  his  profit 
on  the  smaller  sum  which  really  belongs  to  him.  Thus,  when  a  money- 
lender has  only  his  own  money  to  lend,  he  cannot  be  content  with  5  per 
cent,  interest,  for  this  would  be  tantamount  to  labouring  and  submitting 
to  risk  without  compensation ;  and,  if  his  stock  be  small,  and  the  trouble 
of  collecting  his  debts,  or  the  risk  of  loss  be  considerable,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  per  annum  may  not  leave  him  a  clear  profit  of 
more  than  5  per  cent.  As  a  country  grocer  makes  a  greater  addition  to 
the  cost-pncc  of  his  goods  than  a  merchant  in  a  large  city,  because  he 
has  a  smaller  stock  by  the  sale  of  which  he  has  to  procure  his  own  wages 
and  those  of  the  people  whom  he  employs,  so  a  small  money-lender 
charges  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  a  banker  whp  has  a  large  amount 
of  money  deposited  in  his  keeping.  If  a  money-lender,  possessing 
100,000f.,  lends  it  out  at  40  per  cent.,  he  will  receive  40,000f.  a  year, 
but  10,000f.  may  be  set  aside  for  occasional  losses,  and  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  his  business  may  well  amount  to  25,000f.,  and  thus  the  net 
profit  may  be  no  more  than  5,000f.,  or  5  per  cent.  A  bank,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  10,000,000f.,  may  hold  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  40,000,000f.,  and  by  lending  out  the  whole  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  may  obtain  2,500,000f.  ;  and  even  if  the  expenses, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  directors,  the  manager,  and  all  other  persons 
employed,  should  amount  to  2,000,000f.,  it  will  still  be  able  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.  As,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  a  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest  may   be  accounted  for  without  supposing  any  tendency 
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towards  a  fall  of  profit,  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  latter. 

Home,  however,  has  collected  some  evidence  which  goes  directly  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  in  ancient  Greece  than  in  modem 
England,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words : — ^'  We  read  in  Lysias  (Orat.  88, 
Advers.  Diagit)  of  100  per  cent,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  2  talents  sent 
to  no  greater  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic ;  nor  is  this 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  profit.  Antidoms  say& 
Demosthenes  (Contra  Aphob.,  p.  2b,  ex  Edit  Aldi)  paid  8^  talents 
for  a  house  which  he  let  for  a  talent  a  year,  and  the  orator  blames  his 
own  tutors  for  not  employing  his  money  to  like  advantage.  My  fortune, 
says  he,  in  eleven  years  minority  ought  to  have  been  tripled.  The  value 
of  20  of  the  slaves  left  by  his  Mher  he  computes  at  40  mine,  and  the 
yearly  profit  of  their  labour  at  12."  ♦  But  these  fects,  though  they 
would  go  far  to  confirm  a  theory  otherwise  established,  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  in  ancient  Greece 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that  a  trader  made  a  profit  of 
100  per  cent,  by  sending  a  cargo  of  the  value  of  2  talents  from  Athens 
to  the  Adriatic  does  not  tell  us  what  was  the  usual  net  profit  received 
by  traders  at  that  time.  Short  as  the  voyage  may  now  appear,  it  may 
then  have  been  a  very  expensive  one,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  risk  of  piracy  and  shipwreck,  and  the  annual  profit  of  the 
merchant  may  have  been  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  Even  now,  the 
booksellers  of  London  sometimes  sell  a  book  for  twice  as  much  as  it  has 
cost  them,  and  twenty  years  ago  they  usually  sold  books  at  a  price 
88  per  cent,  higher  than  that  at  which  they  bought  them ;  and  though 
they  now  allow  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
and  is,  indeed,  highly  improbable,  that  the  general  rate  of  profit  in  that 
trade  is  now  lower  than  formerly.  The  fact  that  Demosthenes  obtained 
a  rent  of  one  talent  a  year  for  a  house  which  had  only  cost  him  8^ 
talents,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  a  high  rate  of  profit,  for  it  may 
have  been  an  unusually  lucky  speculation.  Nor  can  the  statement  of 
Demosthenes  that  his  property  ought  to  have  been  tripled  in  eleven 
years  claim  our  implicit  confidence,  for  persons  who  think  that  they  have 
a  grievance  are  very  apt  to  put  in  exorbitant  claims,  and  the  o^vne^s  of 
some  of  the  whale-ships  which  were  destroyed  by  Confederate  cruisers  put 
in  claims  for  damages  in  which  they  reckoned  their  profit  at  the  almost 
fabulous  rate  of  850  per  cent,  per  annum.  Demosthenes  estimated  at 
12  minae  the  annual  profit  which  he  could  derive  from  the  labour  of 
slaves  worth  40  mines,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  80  per  cent,  but  as  they 

*  Bssay  on  th«  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations. 
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mate  employed  as  gword-cntlers  and  cabinetmakers,  the  price  of  the 
materials  and  instruments  employed  should  be  also  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and,  if  these  had  been  given,  the  rate  of  profit  would  probably 
appear  much  lower.  But  even  if  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  prove  thi^ 
the  rate  of  profit  was  higher  in  ancient  India  and  Greece  than  in  modem 
England,  they  would  not  prove  that  in  the  same  country  profit  is  lower 
ai  a  later,  than  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history.  Buckle  states  that  the 
same  rates  of  interest  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
prevailed  in  India  in  1810,  and  his  object  was  not  to  prove  that  the  rate 
of  profit  had  fallen,  but  that  it  had  always  been  high,  and  though  Hume 
considered  that  a  high  rate  of  profit  proved  a  society  to  be  in  its  infancy, 
yet  he  gives  no  figures  relative  to  the  rate  prevailing  in  Greece  at  any 
period  subequent  to  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 

Some  theories  have  been  propounded  to  establish  the  downward 
tendency  of  profit,  though  rather  to  account  for  a  fact  which  is  taken 
for  granted  than  to  prove  by  independent  reasoning  that  such  a 
tendency  must  exist.  Adam  Smith  supposes  that  the  increase  of  the 
capital  of  a  country  diminishes  the  rate  of  profit  by  increasing  the 
competition  of  the  capitalists  with  one  another,  because  when  profits 
are  unusually  high  in  one  trade  more  capital  is  attracted  to  it  and  they 
are  soon  reduced  to  the  ordinary  level,  he  therefore  supposes  that  an 
increase  of  capital  in  all  trades  must  reduce  profits  in  all.  But  there  is 
here  an  obvious  fallacy,  for  the  fact  that  capitalists  are  content  with  5 
per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  higher  rate  from  prevailing  in  any 
one  trade,  but  cannot  explain  its  reduction  to  4  per  cent.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  possessors  of  the  additional  capital  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  as  high  profits  as  other  capitalists  had  previously  done, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  content  with  less  than  they  could  get, 
is  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  desire  to  obtain  as  much  wealth  as 
possible  with  as  little  abstinence  as  possible.  If  an  article  can  be  profitably 
produced  at  the  price  of  5f.,  no  one  will  be  able  to  charge  more  for  it, 
but  competition  will  not  reduce  the  price  below  6f.,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  to  the  rate  of  profit.  No  one  can  obtain  more  than  the  usual 
rate,  because  there  are  many  others  who  are  content  with  it,  but  to  say 
that  competition  reduces  the  rate  is  merely  to  say  that  the  rate  is  reduced 
without  explaining  the  motives  which  induce  the  whole  body  of 
capitalists  to  submit  to  the  reduction.  Ricardo's  theory,  though  it  is  more 
ingenious,  and  has  been  more  generally  accepted  than  that  of  Adam 
Smith,  is  yet  open  to  the  same  objection.  His  theory  of  wages,  as  before 
mentioned,  is,  that  they  must  be  sufficient  to  give  the  labourer  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  and  other  necessaries,  and  that  if,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
food  increases,  wages  must  also  rise.    His  theory  of  profit  is,  that  it  is. 
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80  to  speak,  the  complement  of  wages,  is^  that  the  two  together  make 
up  the  total  product  of  indnstiy,  and  that  as  the  one  rises  the  other  falls. 
Sent  being  for  the  present  left  oat  of  account,  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
true  that  the  whole  product  is  divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer,  and  that  if  one  of  them  receives  a  larger  share,  the  other  receives 
a  smaller ;  but,  though  it  is  perfectly  true,  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
matter.  Whether  the  labourer's  share  be  called  wages,  as  it  is  by 
Bicardo,  or  ''  cost  of  labour,'*  as  it  is  by  Mill,  the  statement  that  the 
share  of  the  capitalist  diminishes  because  the  labourer's  share  increases, 
is  merely  a  statement  that  profit  Ms  because  it  falls.  If  the  total 
product  be  represented  by  the  number  100,  then  the  statement  that  the 
cost  of  labour  is  equal  to  90  is  identical  with  the  statement  that  profit  is 
equal  to  10,  and  can  in  no  way  explain  the  latter  fact,  any  more  than 
the  statement  that  it  is  three-quarters  past  two  o'clock  can  explain  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  quarter  to  three,  or  the  statement  that  Paris  is  to  the 
south  of  London  can  explain  the  fact  that  London  is  to  the  north  of 
Paris.  If  the  cost  of  labour  rises  firom  90  to  95,  profit  &lls  &om  5  to 
10,  but  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  cost  of  labour  had 
risen  because  profit  had  fallen  as  to  make  the  converse  statement,  and 
the  statement  that  the  labourer  receives  a  larger  share  implies  that  the 
capitalist  receives  a  smaller  one.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of 
Eicardo's  theory  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jevonsin  the  work 
before  referred  to.  (Chap.  8,  sec.  2).  Such,  however,  being  his  theory, 
he  sought  to  establish  a  fall  of  profit  by  showing  that  food  had  a 
tendency  to  become  dearer  as  society  advanced,  and  that  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  increased  so  as  to  enable  him  to  procure  the  same  quantity 
of  it,  and  had  this  been  proved  it  would  undoubtedly  have  demonstrated 
that  the  rate  of  profit  must  fall  as  society  advances.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  facts,  which  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  prove 
them,  were,  by  Ricardo,  taken  for  granted,  and  we  are  simply  told,  as  if 
it  were  a  well  known  fact,  that  food  tends  to  become  dearer  as  society 
advances.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  people  were  to  resort  to  poorer  soils 
than  those  previously  cultivated,  although  no  improvement  in  agriculture 
had  taken  place,  the  cost  of  procuring  food  would,  as  Bicardo  contends, 
be  increased,  but  he  was  bound  to  explain  the  motive  which  could  induce 
men  to  cultivate  these  poorer  soils.  He  assigns  the  increase  of 
population  as  the  cause,  but  such  an  increase  cannot  precede,  but  can 
only  follow,  an  increase  of  food.  Be  the  population  of  the  country  what 
it  may,  it  must  have  sufficient  food  before  the  fresh  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation,  and  if  there  be  an  additional  supply  which  is  not  wanted  to 
support  any  persons  akeady  engaged  in  agriculture,  it  may  either  be 
used  to  maintain  those  who  are  to  reclaim  the  new  land,  or  to  maintain 
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others  in  lome  non-agricaltnral  employment.  But  if  all  the  waste  land 
be  inferior  to  any  yet  cultivated,  it  will  obviously  be  more  desirable  to 
employ  this  capitaJ  in  trade  or  manu&ctures,  and  for  the  labourers  to 
exchange  their  products  or  their  services  for  the  com  of  the  farmers. 
By  doing  so  they  can  obtain  as  much  com  (say  40  hectolitres  of  wheat  a 
year)  as  the  farmers  produce  on  the  old  land,  while  by  cultivating  the 
waste  land  they  would  obtain  a  smaller  quantity  (say  86  hectolitres),  and 
as  everyone  desires  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour,  the 
former  course  would  be  preferred.  In  order  to  explain  why  the  latter 
course  should  be  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  show  why  people  should 
desire  to  procure  dear  food  when  cheap  food  can  be  had,  but  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  capitalists  would  consent  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  own 
profits  in  order  that  the  labourers  whom  they  employ  in  reclaiming  the 
waste  land  may  receive  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  com  as  those 
employed  on  better  land,  it  becomes  still  more  difficult  to  account  for 
their  conduct.  The  waste  land  cannot  be  reclaimed  without  the 
concurrence  of  capitalists,  and,  as  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  the  farmers  had  previously  done  if  they  would  employ 
their  capital  in  some  kind  of  manufacture,  to  suppose  that  they  would 
submit  to  a  lower  rate  is  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  desire  to  obtain 
wealth  by  the  least  possible  sacrifice.  Bicardo  says  that  the  increase  of 
population  would  compel  them  to  reclaim  the  waste  land,  but  this 
increase  cannot  take  place  until  after  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and,  if 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Bicardo,  and  those  who  follow  him,  really  mean 
that  it  must  be  done  in  order  that  an  increase  of  population  may  take 
place  afterwards,  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
motive  which  can  induce  the  capitalists  to  take  this  course.  It  cannot 
be  a  desire  to  increase  their  own  families,  for,  by  the  supposition,  they 
would  receive  less  than  if  they  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  they  would  submit  to  a  loss  in  order  to  enable 
other  people  to  increase  their  families.  It  cannot  be  that  there  is  no 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  other  than  agricultural  industry, 
for,  as  Bicardo  himself  maintains,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  desires  of 
mankind  to  possess  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  As,  therefore,  no 
motive  is  assigned  which  could  induce  the  whole  class  of  capitalists  to 
submit  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  profit,  Bicardo's  theory,  like  that  of 
Adam  Smith,  fails  to  establish  the  fact.  Although  it  is  true  that  as  a 
country  advances  much  waste  land  is  reclaimed  which  was  formerly 
thought  too  poor  to  cultivate,  yet  this  is  owing  to  the  improvements 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  agriculture,  by  which  people  are 
enabled  to  cultivate  it  at  a  smaller  expense  than  would  previously  have  been 
necessary,  and  the  increase  of  population  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause. 
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Oherboliez,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribes  the  ML  of  profit  to  the 
increased  prodactiveness  of  industry,  instead  of  its  diminished  produc- 
tiveness as  Bicardo  has  done.  He  has  explained  his  theory  in  the 
chapter  on  profit  in  his  work  before  referred  to,  and  also  in  the  ^^  Journal 
des  Economistes/'  for  July,  1856,  in  both  of  which  places  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  same  hypothesis  to  illustrate  his  theory.  He  supposes 
that  there  is  a  small  and  isolated  colony  of  farmers,  who  obtain  the 
wood  which  they  require  from  five  capitalists,  whom  he  names  B,  C,  D, 
F,  and  G,  and  that  the  amounts  of  ct^ital  possessed  by  each  are  in  the 
proportion  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  60  respectively,  and  that  the  whole  is 
employed  in  maintaining  the  labourers  who  cut  down  the  wood  and 
carry  it  to  the  farmers.  He  supposes  that  B  cannot  live  unless  he 
receives  a  profit  of  1  on  his  capital  of  10,  which  is  equivalent  to  10  per 
cent.,  and  that  he  is  able  to  obtain  it  because  without  the  use  of  his 
capital  the  required  quantity  of  wood  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
others  obtained  2,  8,  4,  and  5  respectively,  so  that  they  receive  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  B  does.  Next,  he  supposes  ,that  D,  F,  and  Q  adopt 
some  improvement  which  enables  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wood,  but 
that  neither  the  capital  of  B  nor  that  of  C  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
these  latter  to  adopt  the  new  method  of  production.  Under  these 
circumstances  B  and  C,  of  course,  abandon  the  business  of  wood  cutting ; 
but  Cherbuliez  contends  that  D,  F,  and  G  will  have  to  submit  to  a  fall  of 
profit,  perhaps  from  10  to  5  per  cent.  B  and  C  will  lend  their  capital 
to  the  other  three,  and  as  that  of  D  is  now  the  smallest  employed  in  the 
business,  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  be  less  than  will  enable  him  to  live, 
but  if  he  receives  only  5  per  cent,  on  his  capital  of  30,  he  will  get  1  J, 
which  is  more  than  B  had  before,  while  F  and  G  get  2  and  2J  on  their 
40  and  50,  and  B  and  C  receive  interest  equal  to  J  and  1  respectively  on 
what  they  lend  to  the  others,  and  thus  each  receives  5  per  xjent.  Thus 
the  discovery  of  new  machines  and  of  better  means  of  enforcing  the 
division  of  labour  tends  to  bring  about  a  more  general  accumulation 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  same  hand,  and  this  tends  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  profit.*  There  is,  however,  the  same  objection  to  this  theory 
as  to  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  viz. :  that  it  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  capitalists  should  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  profits.  An 
invention  is  hit  upon  which  cannot  be  utilized  unless  a  large  mass  of 
capital  is  held  by  one  individual,  and  this  would  explain  why  a  class  of 
large  capitalists  should  supplant  the  small  ones,  but  the  same  fact 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  heretofore,  since 
their  assistance  is  necessary  to  supply  the  farmers  with  wood.     D,  indeed, 
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may  be  supposed  capable  of  living  on  a  profit  of  5  per  cent.,  bnt  this  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  10  if  he  could  get  it,  and  he  could  do 
BO  by  simply  declining  to  adopt  the  new  process  and  continuing  to 
procure  wood  in  the  old  way.  The  same  motive  would  equally  deter 
F  and  G  from  adopting  the  new  process,  and  B  and  C  from  abandoning 
the  old  one,  but,  even  if  D,  F,  and  Gt  should  adopt  the  new  one,  this 
would  be  no  reason  for  submitting  to  a  lower  rate  of  profit.  Cherbuliez 
contends  that  they  would  do  so  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  increased 
produce  by  reducing  its  price,  but  if  they  reduce  it  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce  it,  they  will 
obtain  the  same  profit  as  before,  and  to  say  that  they  wiU  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  their  profits  in  order  that  they  may  sell  their  wood  cheap,  is 
to  assume  that  they  will  rather  employ  their  capital  in  procuring  wood 
than  in  any  other  way.  Uhder  the  circumstances  supposed,  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  capitalists  to  produce  some  other  article  for  which  the 
farmers  would  give  a  better  price  than  for  wood,  or  else  to  become 
fermers,  and  supply  themselves  with  the  food  which  they  themselves 
require — a  course  which  would  induce  the  farmers  to  exchange  their 
com  for  wood  on  such  terms  that  both  they  and  the  wood-cutters  could 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit.  Gherbuliez's  theory,  therefore,  does 
not  prove  a  &U  of  profit,  but  merely  assumes  that  it  does  take  place^ 
and  the  real  point  where  explanation  is  required  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  may  be  thought,  and  it  has  been  held,  that  as  society  advances  people 
become  more  willing  to  submit  to  low  prpfits,  because  they  are  more 
anxious  to  save,  and  feel  more  security  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  savings ;  but  though  the  greater  security  which  a 
civilized  society  enjoys  has  a  greater  effect  in  encouraging  people  to  lend 
money  on  interest,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  employ  their  own 
money  in  their  own  business  are  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than 
the  people  of  a  barbarous  country.  A  good  and  stable  Government  may 
secure  some  of  its  citizens  from  severe  losses  to  which  they  might  be 
otherwise  exposed,  and  this  probably  makes  up  for  any  enormous  gains 
to  which  an  insecure  state  of  society  may  give  occasion.  The  desire  of 
accumulation  does  not  prompt  men  to  accept  a  small  gain  when  a  large 
one  is  attainable,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  whatever  the 
quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  it  can  always  be  employed  in  maintain- 
ing labourers  mthout  any  diminution  of  the  rate  of  profit  becoming 
necessary. 

As  different  countries  are  in  different  stages  of  civilization,  those  who 
hold  that  the  rate  of  profit  falls  as  society  advances,  naturally  hold  that 
different  rates  prevail  in  different  countries  at  the  present  time ;  and,  as 
I  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  former  proposition,  I  am  naturally 
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led  to  doubt  the  oorrectness  of  the  latter.  The  qnestion^  howeyer,  is  not 
like  the  preceding,  a  theoretic  one,  which  can  be  settled  by  an  i^peal  to 
Economic  Principles,  but  is  one  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  thoroughly 
settled  either  by  the  testimony  of  the  commercial  men  of  all  countries, 
or  by  a  large  collection  of  statistics  jdiowing  the  average  dividends  paid 
by  Jomt  Stock  Companies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Not  having  suffi- 
cient material  of  this  nature  to  settle  the  question,  I  can  only  express 
with  diffidence  the  opinion  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  same  in  all 
countries,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  contrary  opinion.  As  there  are-  many  countries  whose  in- 
habitants are  ever  willing  to  embark  their  money  in  foreign  investments, 
there  must  be  a  general  tendency  to  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  profit 
throughout  the  world,  since  money  will  be  sent  from  a  country  where  the 
rate  is  low  to  one  where  it  is  high  ;  and  the  foreigners,  by  selling  their 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  natives,  will  compel  them  to  reduce  their 
prices,  and,  consequently,  their  profits.  Other  Economists,  however, 
while  admitting  the  existence  of  this  tendency,  maintain  that  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  neutralized  by  the  various  political  and  social  inconveniences 
attending  foreign  investments,  and  that  a  certain  margin  may  and  does 
exist  between  the  rates  prevailing  in  different  countries,  and  that  compe- 
tition tends  not  to  obliterate,  but  to  preserve,  this  difference.  The  rate, 
for  instance,  may  be  5  per  cent,  in  one  country,  and  10  per  cent,  in 
another,  without  competition  reducing  them  to  uniformity ;  but  should 
the  rate  in  one  country  show  a  tendency  to  fall  below  5  per  cent.,  a  great 
deal  of  capital  will  be  sent  to  the  other  to  be  invested  at  10  per  cent., 
and  thus  the  difference  of  5  per  cent.,  which  is  supposed  to  compensate 
the  disadvantages  of  foreign  investment,  will  be  maintained.  To  this 
argument  there  is,  of  course,  no  theoretic  objection,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  power  of  competition  may  be  thus  limited,  but  there  is  one  trade 
in  which  competition  must  reduce  to  the  same  level  the  profits  of  all 
those  who  engage  in  it,  to  whatever  country  they  may  belong.  This  is 
the  business  of  conveying  goods  by  sea  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
if  the  commerce  between  France  and  England,  for  example,  be  carried  on 
by  both  French  and  English  merchants,  both  classes  must  charge  sub- 
stantially tlie  same  rates  of  freight,  and,  as  their  expenses  must  be  the 
same,  they  must  make  the  same  average  net  profit.  The  freight  must 
be  the  same,  for  if  English  shipowners  should  charge  more  than  the 
French,  the  latter  alone  would  be  employed  in  carrying  goods  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  or  from  France  to  England,  and  the  expenses  must  be 
the  same,  because  if  England  produces  better  ships  than  France,  it  will 
be  called  on  to  supply  all  that  are  required,  and  if  the  sailors  of  France 
are  found  to  be  superior  to  those  of  l^land^  French  sailors  alone  will  be 
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employed  in  English  Bhips,  or  their  wages  will  be  proportionably  raised 
above  those  of  the  English.  The  rate  of  profit  being  the  same  with  the 
diipowners  of  both  countries,  it  must  be  the  same  in  all  other  trades,^ 
since  shipowners  can  obtain  neither  more  nor  less  than  other  capitalists ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  this  tendency  to  uniformity  can  be  neutra- 
lized is  through  the  competition  of  the  foreigner  completely  driving  the 
natives  out  of  the  shipping  trade.  In  a  country,  if  such  there  be,  which 
has  none  of  its  own  citizens  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  there  is  perhaps 
no  means  of  reducing  the  rate  to  the  same  level  as  in  other  countries. 
The  chief  reason  which  has  induced  Economists  to  believe  that  different 
rates  of  profit  prevail  in  different  countries  is  the  fact  that  the  rates  of 
interest  vary  considerably.  Thus,  Mr.  Fawcett,  referring  to  Australia, 
says,  ^' Wages  are  far  higher  there  than  in  England,  and  profits  are 
also  higher.  This  is  abundantly  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  current 
rate  of  interest  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  prevails  in  our  own 
country."  *  The  common  opinion  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  unusually  low 
in  Holland,  seems,  in  like  manner,  to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  rat^ 
of  interest  in  that  country  is  extremely  low.  I  have  already  endea- 
-voored  to  show  that  interest  is  not  a  correct  measure  of  profit,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  low  in  Holland  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  con- 
fidence whch  the  Dutch  repose  in  their  banking  institutions,  which 
renders  them  more  willing  to  trust  their  money  to  them,  and  less  liable 
to  be  seized  with  a  panic.  But  this  will  not  explain  why  the  Dutch 
Government  should  be  able,  as  it  is,  to  raise  a  permanent  loan,  the 
investors  in  which  receive  no  more  than  2  per  cent,  on  their  money, 
but  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  profit  is  lower  in  Holland 
than  in  England,  where  money  invested  in  the  Public  Funds  yields  more 
than  8  per  cent.  The  class  of  persons  who  invest  in  public  securities 
are  a  different  class  from  those  who  employ  their  money  in  business,  and 
there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  the  ratios  which  the  sums 
received  by  the  two  classes  bear  to  the  money  invested.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  rate  at  which  a  Government  can  borrow  money,  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  frequency  of  its  f^peals  to  the 
money  market ;  and  Ricardo,  who  was  himself  a  Stock  Broker,  tells  us, 
(chap  21),  that  before  the  war  of  American  Independence,  the  English 
Government  borrowed  at  8  per  cent.,  but  that  during  the  last  war  with 
France,  it  had  to  pay  more  than  6  per  cent.,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
rate  of  interest  affords  a  very  unsafe  criterion  of  the  rate  of  profit.  If 
the  Dutch  Government  were  now  to  raise  a  large  loan,  say  of  three 
milliard]^  it  would  probably  have  to  pay  more  than  8  per  cent,  while,  if 
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our  Government  were  to  pay  off  half  of  our  National  Debt,  it  might 
reduce  the  interest  on  the  remainder  to  2  per  cent.  The  clafls  of  persons 
who  desire  to  invest  in  the  funds  is,  in  proportion  to  the  sum  which  the 
Government  is  willing  to  borrow, larger  in  Holland  than  in  England; 
and  the  Dutch  are  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

Holland  is  the  only  country  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  rate  of  profit  is  lower  than  in  England ;  but  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  higher  in  the  United  States,  and  an  examination  of  the 
arguments  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  wiU  serve  to  decide  the  question 
whether  it  is  higher  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  in  England. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  the  rate  of  interest  is  taken 
as  the  criterion  of  profit,  and  because  the  former  ranges  from  8  per  cent, 
in  New  York  to  18  per  cent,  in  Califomia,  and  86  per  cent,  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  assumed  that  the  latter  must  also  be  very  high. 
Before  discussing  the  case  of  America,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  some 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  in  France,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  general  connection  between  interest  and  profit.  It  is 
not  generally  maintained  that  profit  is  higher  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  proof  that  the  same  rate  prevails  in  both  countries  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that,  in  both  of  them,  land  is  sold  at  such  a  price 
that  the  investment  yields  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  as  this 
mode  of  investment  is  considered  to  be  the  most  secure  of  all,  the  rate 
of  profit  on  other  and  less  secure  investments  must  be  the  same  also. 
Yet,  Mr.  Newmarch,*  who  mentions  this  fact,  states  also,  that  while 
in  England  the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  is  not  generally  more  than 
4  per  cent.,  the  average  in  France  ranges  as  high  as  7  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  rises  to  10,  or  even  12  per  cent.  He  furnishes  us  with  the 
explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly,  telling  us  that  a  great  number  of 
these  loans  are  raised  by  poor  men,  who  are  both  owners  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  frequently  amount  to  less  than  250f.  It  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  much  more  expensive  to  collect  the  interest  on  a  hundred 
small  debts  than  on  one  large  one  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  them ; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  French  money-lenders  charge  a  higher 
rate  than  is  done  in  England,  where  mortgages  are  generally  for  large 
amounts.  When,  moreover,  the  small  amount  of  each  loan  is  taken  into 
account  (one-fourth  of  the  whole  territorial  debt  of  France,  consisting  in 
1841  of  advances  of  not  more  than  l,000f.  each),  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  French  farmers  are  able  to  pay  interest  at  a  rate  which  seems  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  business.    Their  income 

*  Tooke*B  History  o|  Prioes.    ToL  YL,  pp.  92,  96. 
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inclades  not  only  the  rent  of  their  land,  bat  the  profit  on  their  capital^ 
and  the  wages  of  their  labour ;  and  the  interest  which  they  have  to  pay 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  their  income,  while  a  small  sum  may  be 
absohitely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  farms  in  proper  cnlti- 
vation,  and  the  want  of  it  might  expose  them  to  very  serious  loss.  The 
net  profit  on  their  whole  capital  may  be  no  more  than  5  per  cent.,  but  a 
small  loan  may  enable  them  to  utilize  a  portion  of  their  land  and  of  their 
spare  time,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  profitably  employed ;  and  the 
whole  gain  which  it  would  bring  them  may  well  amount  to  100  per 
cent,  on  the  loan,  from  which  interest  at  10  or  12  per  cent,  would  be  a 
trifling  deduction.  If  we  now  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of 
America,  we  shall  see  that  the  prevalence  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  by 
no  means  proves  a  high  rate  of  profit.  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  discount 
ranges  at  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shows  rather 
the  unwillingness  of  the  owners  of  money  to  entrust' it  to  the  keeping  of 
bankers  than  the  prevalence  of  an  unusually  high  rate  of  profit  in  com- 
mercial enterprise.  I  have  been  informed  that  traders  in  New  York  do 
not  so  frequently  appeal  for  assistance  to  bankers,  and  that  they  have  not 
so  much  confidence  in  one  another  as  is  the  case  in  this  country ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  the  Jwrrowers  being  more  in  want  of  money  are  willing  to  give 
more  for  it,  and  the  lenders  having  less  confidence  that  they  will  be 
repaid,  charge  more  to  compensate  for  the  risk  which  they  incur.  Mr. 
Somers  states*  that  in  the  Southern  States  the  planters  borrow  money 
at  rates  varying  from  15  to  24  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  security  of 
their  cotton,  and  this  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a  high  rate  of  profit ; 
but  his  account  does  not  represent  them  as  making  large  fortunes,  but 
on  the  contrary,  as  contriving  wdth  great  difficulty  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  At  the  period  of  the  cotton  harvest,  they  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  necessary  number  of  labourers  to  gather  it  in,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  small  sum  advanced  at  this  period  may  save  them 
from  a  serious  loss.  An  advance  of  10,000f.  may  enable  a  planter  to 
get  in  a  crop  which  is  worth  100,000f. ;  and  if  he  has  to  pay  as  much  as 
2,400f.  for  it,  he  ^vill  still  be  a  considerable  gainer,  though  the  profit  on 
his  whole  capital  may  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000f.  per  annum.  But 
even  this  is  putting  the  case  too  strongly,  for  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  made  up  by  multiplying  by  twelve  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  though  Mr.  Somers  does  not  mention  the  &ct,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  loans  are  frequently  paid  back  within  a  few  months,  so 
that  the  loss  to  the  planter  in  the  case  supposed  above  may  be  reduced  to 
600f.,  or  even  400f.    In  Califomia,  too,  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per 

*  Southern  States  since  the  War,  pp.  45-79. 
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annum  means  1^  per  cent,  per  month,  and  soon  after  the  gold  discove- 
ries, interest  was  sometimes  calculated  hj  the  week ;  and  in  India  the 
ryots  pay,  or  used  to  pay,  8,  4,  and  6  per  cent,  per  month.  As  it  must  be 
most  conyenient  to  a  &rmer  to  pay  off  his  debts  soon  after  the  harvest, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  more  disagreeable  to  him  to  pay 
5  per  cent,  on  a  loan  incurred  a  month  before  than  on  one  incurred  a 
year  before  that  time,  and  it  is  only  by  a  fiction  that  the  one  rate  is 
represented  as  being  twelve  times  as  high  as  the  other.  If,  indeed,  the 
farmer  cannot  soon  repay  the  loan,  he  will  be  sooner  ruined  in  a  country 
where  interest  is  high,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lyots  who  once  begin  to 
borrow  money  wherewith  to  buy  seed,  never  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
money-lenders  until  they  are  completely  ruined.  In  fact,  however,  the 
interest  which  a  capitalist  has  to  pay  for  occasional  loans  should  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  measure  of  his  profit,  but  as  a  part  of  his  expenses ;  and, 
whatever  be  the  rate  which  he  has  to  pay,  it  has  no  effect  on  the  rate  of 
the  net  profit  which  remains  over  after  all  such  losses  have  been  de- 
ducted. The  Federal  Government  borrows  money  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  French  Government,  viz.,  rather  under  6  per  cent.,  and 
though  the  English  Government  can  now  borrow  a  small  sum  at  3,  or  even 
2J  per  cent.,  it  had  to  pay  6  per  cent,  during  the  last  war  with  France ; 
and  would  probably  have  to  do  so  again,  if  obliged  to  raise  a  fresh  loan 
equal  to  that  raised  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
betokens  a  high  rate  of  profit,  which  enables  the  people  to  lay  by  more 
than  the  English  can  do ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
does  not  establish  the  fact.  Labour  is  extremely  productive  in  raising 
food  in  that  country,  but  the  appetite  of  the  labourers  is  not  thereby 
increased,  and  the  cheapness  of  food  renders  it  more  easy  for  labourers 
and  capitalists  to  save  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  A  labourer  who  in 
England  produces,  and  therefore  earns,  the  equivalent  of  80  hectolitres 
of  wheat  in  a  year,  can  in  America  produce  90  in  the  same  time,  and 
can,  therefore,  either  maintain  a  larger  family,  or  save  a  greater  portion 
of  his  earnings ;  and  the  abundance  of  unoccupied  fertile  land  enables 
the  people  to  produce  a  constantly-increasing  quantity  of  food,  which, 
in  its  turn,  causes  a  rapid  increase  of  population.  As  both  the  number 
of  the  labourers  and  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  maintain  them, 
increase  rapidly,  no  further  explanation  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  required.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  capitalists 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  because  the  rate  of  profit 
is  not  higher  than  elsewhere,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  capitalists 
benefit  as  consumers,  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  the  labourers  benefit  by 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  an  American  capitalist  who  has  saved  up  the 
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prodact  of  twenty  years'  labour,  even  if  he  cannot  obtain  more  profit 
npon  it  than  is  equivalent  to  one  year's  labour,  can,  nevertheless,  obtain 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  annual  profit  than  an  Englishman 
can  do  who  has  practised  the  same  amount  of  abstinence,  t.6.,  has  saved 
up  what  in  England  is  equivalent  to  twenty  years'  wages. 

For  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  whether  profit  is  really  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England,  I  have  but  little  to  offer,  but  there  is  so 
much  English  money  invested  in  railway  and  other  companies  in  the 
former  country,  that  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  bring  the  two  to  the  same  level.  One  proof  that  this  has 
been  aheady  brought  about  is  furnished  by  the  great  number  of  American 
ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade,  in  which  they  have  to  compete  with 
the  ships  of  England  and  other  nations,  and  the  merchants  engaged  in 
which  must,  therefore,  accept  the  same  rate  of  profit,  on  pain  of  losing 
their  business  if  they  attempted  to  make  more  than  the  usual  rate. 
When  De  Tocqueville  wrote  his  "  Democracy  in  America^"  the  Americans 
engrossed  most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  although 
the  supremacy  has  since  passed  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  to  the 
English,  the  change  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  high  rate  of  profit 
which  the  Americans  require,  since  the  opinion  that  the  rate  was  high 
was  quite  as  common  when  De  Tocqueville  wrote  as  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Thornton  ascribes  the  success  of  the  Greeks  to  the  system  of 
co-operation  which  is  pursued  in  their  ships  ;  and  their  recent  decline  is 
the  consequence  of  the  obstacles  which  the  Greek  Government  places  in 
the  way  of  the  use  of  iron  for  ship-building  purposes,  from  which 
obstacles  English  ship-owners  are,  of  course,  free.  The  Americans  do, 
indeed,  complain  of  the  decline  of  their  commerce,  and  ascribe  it  to  the 
lowCT  rate  of  profit  with  which  Englishmen  are  content ;  but  as  the 
American  Government  imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ships  in  its  ports,  and  even  on  the  first  entry  of  a  ship  purchased 
by  an  American  into  one  of  their  ports,  we  need  not  look  fiirther  for  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  commerce  between  England  and  America 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  English  vessels.  With  respect  to  another 
business,  that  of  banking,  Mr.  Newmarch  has  furnished  us  with  a 
valuable  table  showing  the  actual  amount  of  profit  realized  during  along 
series  of  years  by  the  whole  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
ratio  which  it  bore  to  their  paid-up  capital.*  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  the  average  rate  of  profit  during  the  twenty-three  years,  1884-1856 
inclusive,  was  18^  per  cent.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  equally 
comprehensive  table  of  the  profits  of  English  Joint  Stock  Banks,  but  the 

*  Xooke'B  History  of  Prioes,  vol.  YL,  p.  748. 
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following  passage  from  Lombard-street,  in  which  Mr.  Bagehot  gives  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  published  returns  of  110  English  banks  for 
the  year  1867,  throws  some  light  on  the  subject : — "  The  result  of  these 
banks,  as  regards  the  dividends  they  pay,  if 


■ 

Naof 
Companies. 

Oipital. 

Above  20  per  oent. 

Between  15  and  20  per  cent. 
„       10  and  15       „ 
„         5  and  10       „ 

Under  5  Der  cent  ...•••.••• 

15 
20 
86 
36 
8 

£5^2,767 

5,439,439 

14,056,950 

14,182,379 

1,350,000 

110 

£40,331,535 

'*  That  is  to  say,  above  26  per  cent,  of  the  capital  employed  in  these 
banks  pays  over  15  per  cent.,  and  62^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  pays  more 
than  10  per  cent.  So  striking  a  result  is  not  to  be  shown  in  any  other 
Joint  Stock  trade."  (P.  246).  These  figures  relate  only  to  a  single 
year,  but  it  was  not  a  remarkably  favourable  one  for  banking  operations, 
and,  if  they  do  not  show  that  the  profits  of  banking  are  as  high  in 
England  as  in  America,  they,  at  least,  show  that  the  difference  is  very 
slight  when  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest 
prevailing  in  the  two  countries.  The  experience  of  India  and  Australia 
shows,  in  like  manner,  that  high  rates  of  interest  do  not  yield 
proportionately  high  dividends  to  the  banks  which  profit  by  them. 
Taking  all  the  evidence  into  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  different  rates  of  profit  prevail  in 
different  countries,  since  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  interest  may  be 
otherwise  accounted  for,  and  the  competition  of  different  nations  in 
maritime  commerce,  in  railway  construction,  and  in  banking,  is  always 
tending  to  produce  uniformity  in  those  trades,  and,  consequently,  in  all 
others. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  profit,  I  have  hitherto  assumed  that  the 
labourers  are  free  agents,  who  will  not  work  unless  the  wages  which  they 
receive  are  equivalent  to  what  they  can  produce,  and  that  the  possibility 
of  their  demanding  higher  wages  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
influences  a  capitalist  in  restricting  himself  to  the  usual  rate  of  profit. 
There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
and  where  the  labourer  is  compelled  to  work  against  his  will,  and  to 
content  himself  with  such  remuneration  as  the  capitalist  may  choose  to 
give  him,  and  it  remains  to  examine  whether  in  such  a  case  higher 
profits  may  be  obtained  than  under  the  regime  of  freedom.    The  most 
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marked  inatance  of  the  kind  is  that  in  which  the  labonrers  are  staves^ 
when  the  quantity  of  food,  &o.  which  they  receive  is  simply  such  as  will 
enable  them  to  do  their  work>  and  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
amount  of  goods  which  they  produce.  In  such  a  case  it  might  be 
thought  that  a  capitalist  could  obtain  higher  profits  for  himself  by 
giving  his  slaves  less  than  free  labourers  would  receive,  and  in  some 
cases  this  may  be  so  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  found  that  the  labour  of  the 
slave  is  so  much  less  efficient  than  that  of  the  freeman,  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  product  neutralises  the  advantages  of  the  diminution  of  the 
expense.  There  are  several  reasons  why  slave  labour  should  be  very 
inefficient :  it  is  given  reluctantly,  and  therefore  requires  much  super- 
vision, and,  as  the  slave  gains  nothing  by  exhibiting  greater  skill,  it  is 
his  interest  to  conceal  any  skill  he  may  possess  ;  and  so  much  trouble 
is  required  in  teaching  him  a  new  process,  that  the  slave-owner  finds  it 
most  convenient  to  employ  the  same  men  at  the  same  work  for  the 
whole  of  their  lives,  even  in  circumstances  where  the  state  of  the  market 
renders  it  scarcely  profitable.  Tobacco,  for  instance,  was  grown  in  Yir- 
ginia  for  a  hundred  years  without  intermission,  although  it  often  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  sufficient  market  for  it,  and  although  the 
constant  raising  of  the  same  crop  destroyed  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 
It  is  generally  found  that  when  free  and  slave  labour  compete  in  the 
same  industry,  the  former  has  a  great  advantage,  and  is  able  to  beat  the 
latter  out  of  the  field  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and  the  circnm- 
stances  which  enabled  slavery  to  hold  its  ground  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  are,  in  an 
economic  point  of  view,  extremely  instructive.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
those  States  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and 
the  sugar-cane,  and,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  plants,  a  large  number 
of  men  can  work  together  within  a  small  space,  and  under  the  eye  of  a 
single  overseer,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  cereals,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  superintendence  is  minimised.*  It  is  only,  therefore,  where 
these  plants  can  be  grown  that  slavery  ever  throve  in  the  United  States ; 
and  even  there  it  would  soon  have  worked  itself  out  by  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  had  there  not  been  such  a  vast  extent  of  fertile 
unoccupied  land  for  the  planters  to  resort  to  when  the  old  land  was 
exhausted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  desire  of  the  Southern  planters  to 
obtain  a  larger  area  for  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  West,  was  the 
cause  which  led  to  the  civil  war  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

But  even  if  articles  could  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  slaves 

*  See  Cairnes*  Slave  Power,  1868. 
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than  bj  free  labotuers,  this  would  not  raise  the  rate  of  profit,  but  would 
rather  lower  the  price  of  the  goods,  since  the  capitalists  would  still 
compete  with  one  another,  and  would  still  be  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  same  rate  as  was  obtained  by  those  who  employed 
free  labourers ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  society  should  exist  in 
which  there  should  be  no  free  labourers,  and  those  who  employed  slaves 
could  not,  on  that  account,  charge  higher  terms  for  their  services.  Now 
that  slavery  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  civilised,  world,  another 
ffystem  is  springing  up  which  ediibits  some  of  the  same  evils,  though  in 
a  more  mitigated  form.  The  planters,  who  are  no  longer  able  to  buy  and 
sdl  slaves,  wish,  nevertheless,  to  prevent  their  labourers  from  bargaining 
with  them  on  equal  terms  and  from  leaving  the  service  of  a  master  who 
ill-treats  them,  and  they  accordingly  enter  into  a  contract  with  labourers 
in  a  distant  country  to  work  for  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  for  five  years,  or 
some  other  long  period.  This  system  has  been  pursued  in  many 
colonies,  British  and  other,  but  it  is  in  Demerara  and  Queensland  that 
the  abuses  connected  with  it  have  attracted  most  attention  of  late  years. 
In  Demerara  they  are  subjected  to  great  hardships,  being  forced  to 
labour  for  16  or  20  hours  in  succession,  and  find  practically  no  redress 
from  the  magistrates,  who  naturally  sympathise  with  the  planters.  The 
question,  however,  which  is  to  be  discussed  here,  is,  whether  the  system 
tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  profit?  and  to  this  it  seems  that  a  negative 
answer  must  be  given,  since,  even  if  the  planters  could  get  sugar  grown 
at  a  smaller  expense,  their  competition  would  compel  them  to  reduce  the 
price,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  same  profit  as  those  who 
employed  free  labourers.  It  is  said,  accordingly,  that  the  planters  of 
Demerara  did  not  make  more  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum  for  three 
years  together.  The  planters  say  that  they  cannot  grow  sugar  because 
*'  labour  is  dear,"  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
that  "  cheap  labour "  should  be  imported ;  but  the  fact  of  which  they 
complain  is  that  sugar  cannot  be  grown  in  those  countries  with  as  little 
labour  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  else  that  the  people  find  it  more 
profitable  to  produce  some  other  article  than  sugar.  Whichever  of 
these  be  the  case,  it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  sugar  should  not  be 
grown  there,  but  it  is  not  singular  that  those  who  think  they  can  make  a 
fortune  by  producing  it  should  imagine  that  their  own  prosperity  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  should  call  on  the 
(Government  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  it.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the 
Colonial  Office  should  assist  the  planters  in  their  attempt  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  the  labourers  of  their  own  country,  and  should,  at 
the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  support  a  system  which  is  so  injurious 
to  our  unfortunate  dependencies.    What  is  to  be  wondered  at  is  that 
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Eoonomigts  shonld  reoommend  the  views  of  the  planters  as  exhibiting 
a  sound  i^preciation  of  scientific  principles^  and  should  endorse  the 
opinion  that  low  wages  are  a  benefit  to  a  country.  Thus  the  late 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  recommended  the  importation  of  coolies  into 
Demerara  on  this  ground^  among  others,  that  it  would  ^^  bring  down  the 
enormous  rate  of  wages  by  fair  competition."  *  He  would,  no  doubt, 
repudiate  all  intention  of  saying  that  a  reduction  of  the  comfort  of  the 
labouring  classes  can  be  a  benefit  to  a  country,  and  yet  this  is  what  his 
words  imply,  and  the  disparaging  epithet  "  enormous  "  is  applied  to  a 
high  rate  of  wages,  while  the  name  of  '*  fair  competition  "  is  given  to  the 
system  by  which  labourers  are  practically  prevented  from  choosing  their 
own  masters,  or  the  rate  of  wages  for  which  they  will  work.  Unfor- 
tunately, Bicardo's  theory  of  profit  lends  itself  to  the  interpretation 
which  is  favourable  to  the  views  of  planters,  although  he  himself  would 
not  have  put  such  a  construction  upon  it.  He  repeatedly  tells  us  that 
profit  rises  when  wages  fall,  but  by  wages  he  means  the  proportion  which 
the  labourer  receives  of  the  whole  product,  and  he  means  nothing  more 
than  that  profit  rises  whenever  it  rises.  If  the  planters  could  give  the 
labourers  a  smaller  share  of  the  produce  they  would,  of  course,  keep  a. 
larger  share  for  themselves,  but  a  mere  reduction  of  the  sum  of  money 
paid  to  each  labourer,  or  even  for  a  given  quantity  of  work,  has  no  effect 
on  the  rate  of  profit,  but  only  on  the  price.  If  labourers  cannot  be 
induced  to  work  unless  bound  by  long  contracts,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that 
they  are  not  adequately  remunerated,  and  a  Government  which  compels 
them  to  adhere  to  them  is  sacrificing  their  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  a  few  capitalists  who  will  not  labour  for  themselves  to  obtain 
a  fortune  by  inflicting  misery  upon  others. 

So  long  as  it  is  open  to  everyone  to  enter  any  trade  which  he  chooses, 
the  rate  of  profit  in  any  one  trade  cannot  be  permanently  higher  than  it 
is  in  others,  but  when  a  few  individuals,  or  companies,  or  a  government, 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  one  trade,  they  may  obtain  much  more  than  the 
average  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  After  a  large  sum  has  been  spent 
in  establishing  a  business,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  receipts  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  expenses,  and  that,  therefore,  the  net  profit  would 
go  on  continually  increasing,  if  competition,  or  the  fear  of  competition, 
did  not  compel  the  proprietors  to  reduce  their  prices,  and  so  transfer  the 
benefit  to  the  public.  It  appears  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir  James 
Anderson  to  the  Statistical  Society  in  June,  1872,  on  "  The  Statistics  of 
Telegraphy,"  that  if,  after  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line,  the 
company  continues  to  charge  the  same  tarifi^,  the  number  of  telegrams 

*  Lectures  on  Colonisation  and  Colonies,  New  Edition,  1861,  p.  818. 
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Bent  will  gradoally  increase,  whOe  the  expenses  will  not  do  so  in  the 
same  proportion,  bnt  that  every  redaction  of  the  tariff  is  followed  by  a 
diminntion  of  the  net  profit.  This  he  shows  to  have  been  the  case 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
whether  by  a  government  or  by  a  company.  If,  before  the  English 
Oovemment  assumed  the  control  of  the  telegraphs,  the  companies  had 
enjoyed  a  monopoly,  they  might,  by  maintaining  a  high  tariff,  have 
procured  high  dividends  for  themselves,  bat  they  were  compelled  to 
make  several  redactions  in  their  tarifb  by  the  fear  that,  if  they  did  not, 
new  companies  would  be  formed,  which  would  interfere  with  their 
business.  Their  competition,  however,  did  not  lead  them  to  reduce  their 
tariff  below  the  point  which  would  yield  them  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  do  so  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  and  formed 
the  principle  reason  which  induced  the  Government  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  telegraphs.  The  tariff  was  immediately  reduced,  and 
this  measure  was  vaunted  as  a  great  boon  to  the  public,  no  regard  being 
paid  to  the  fact  that  an  increased  charge  was  imposed  on  the  public  in 
their  capacity  of  tax-payers,  in  order  to  compensate  the  shareholders  of 
the  companies,  and  that  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  department  were 
but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  working  expenses.  Those  who  send 
telegrams  have  benefitted  by  the  change,  but  why  they,  rather  than  the 
tax-payers,  should  be  called  the  public,  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  several 
reductions  had  been  made  in  the  tariff  while  the  companies  retained  the 
business,  it  is  probable  that  more  would  have  followed  if  the  (Jovernment 
had  not  interfered,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Government  will 
ever  consent  to  a  lower  rate  than  the  unremunerative  one  which  is  at 
present  enforced.  A  government  is  even  less  disposed  than  a  company 
to  make  experimental  reductions  in  its  tariff,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
larger  revenue.  The  reform  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  not  introduced 
without  the  most  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  letter-postage  might  now 
be  reduced  from  10c.  to  5c. ;  but  the  reduction  is  not  made  because  it 
would  entail  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  revenue.  It  is  said  that  the  profits 
of  the  Post  Office  are  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  but  I 
cannot  tell  whether  this  is  the  case,  as  I  have  never  met  with  any 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it.  At  all  events,  the 
telegraphs  are  worked  at  a  loss. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  profit,  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  a 
question  which  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  it,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  Political  Economy,  I  am  unwilling 
to  pass  over  altogether.  Many  socialists  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  such  thing  as  profit,  and  that  whatever  is  received  by 
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a^ital  isy  in  reality,  nnjnsfcly  taken  away  firom  labonr.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit  is,  that 
its  accumulation  increases  in  productiyeness  of  labour,  and,  thereforei 
there  must  be  a  profit  wherever  machinery  is  employed,  and  wherever 
labourers  are  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  while  engaged  in  any 
other  work  than  that  of  procuring  food.  This  profit  need  not  be 
appropriated  by  the  persons  who  provide  the  capital,  but  may  be 
distributed  among  the  labourers  under  the  name  of  wages ;  and  it  is  a 
legitimate  subject  for  discussion,  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  society  that 
those  who  do  not  labour  should  derive  any  benefit  from  the  labour  of 
others.  But  whatever  solution  of  the  question  be  preferred,  the  fact  of 
profit  will  still  remain,  whether  a  class  of  capitalists  does  or  does  not 
exist.  It  does  not  belong  to  Political  Economy  to  defend  the  existing 
arrangements  of  society ;  and  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  base  any  theories 
respecting  the  science  on  their  supposed  harmony  with  any  notions  of 
social  equity.  Bastiat  considers  that  the  theory  that  the  rate  of  profit 
tends  to  fall  as  society  advances,  is  the  one  which  is  best  fitted  to  show 
that  the  interests  of  capitalists  and  labourers  are  harmonious,  while,  if  I 
am  right  in  supposing  the  rate  to  be  permanent,  both  classes  must  be 
equally  benefitted  by  every  improvement  in  production,  and  equally 
injured  by  whatever  impedes  it ;  but  whichever  of  these  theories  be  the 
correct  one,  the  question  must  be  decided  solely  by  reasoning  from 
economic  principles,  and  no  theory  whidi  can  receive  the  sanction  of 
science,  can  in  any  way  affect  the  truth  of  his  great  principle,  that  ^^  tons 
les  inter^ts  legitimes  sont  harmoniques." 
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Besides  wages  and  profit^  there  yet  remains- a  third  division  of  wealth, 
to  which  the  name  of  rent  has  been  given  ;  and  the  examination  of  the 
laws  which  govern  it  will  terminate  the  sabject  of  distribation.  After 
the  toil  of  the  labourer  and  the  abstinence  of  the  capitalist  have  been 
remunerated,  what  remains  of  the  product  is  given  over  to  the  landlord 
or  owner  of  the  soil,  although  he  has  contributed  neither  labour  nor 
abstinence  towards  it  production,  but,  as  has  been  said,  simply  holds  out 
his  hand  to  receive  it.  This  surplus  is  called  rent,  but  the  word  has 
generally  a  more  extended  meaning,  and  commonly  includes  all  payments 
which  are  made  to  the  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  of  a  house,  in 
return  for  permission  to  use  them.  In  reality  the  rent  of  a  house  is,  in 
general,  no  more  than,  or  is,  at  least,  in  great  part,  the  profit  on  the 
capital  employed  in  building  it,  and,  as  such,  it  requires  no  further 
explanation.  Houses  cannot  be  built  unless  the  builders  obtain  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  other  traders,  and  those  who  use  them  must  pay  as  much 
as  will  give  the  builders  the  necessary  sum  ;  but  the  ground-rent  which 
the  builder  has  to  pay  is  not  to  be  so  explained,  since  it  is  often  paid  for 
ground  on  which  no  capital  whatever  has  been  expended,  and  where, 
accordingly,  there  is  no  abstinence  to  remunerate.  In  like  manner  the 
rent  of  a  farm  often  consists  in  part  of  the  profit  on  the  capital  expended  by 
its  landlord,  or  former  occupier,  in  improving  it,  and  if  it  were  only  in  such 
cases  that  rent  were  paid  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  treat  of  it 
separately,  but  it  might  be  dismissed  as  a  form  of  profit.  Rent,  in  the 
economic  sense  of  the  term,  denotes  only  the  surplus  value  of  the  product 
of  industry  beyond  the  profit  and  wages  of  the  producers,  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  alone  that  the  word  will  be  henceforth  used.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  same  person  is  owner  and  occupier  of  a  farm,  or  whether 
they  are  two  persons,  but,  in  either  case,  the  excess  of  the  yield  beyond 
what  is  suflScient  to  give  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the 
ordinary  profit  on  the  capital  employed  constitutes  the  rent,  and  its 
existence  is  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  Thus  it  will  have  been 
seen  that  several  of  the  terms  hitherto  employed,  capital,  value,  profit, 
and  rent,  have  all  been  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  to  that  which 
is  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  Political  Economists  have  been  frequently 
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censared  for  pnrsaing  this  practice,  which  has  been  described  as  pedantic^ 
and  confusing  to  the  reader.  The  latter  objection  is  certainly  well- 
founded,  and  many  erroneous  theories,  and  many  hostile  criticisms,  have 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  misunderstanding  of  a  writer  who  has  used 
a  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  fix)m  that  commonly  assigned  to 
it.  This  has  particularly  been  the  case  with  regard  to  rent,  and  many 
of  the  controversies  which  are  still  raging  on  this  subject  might  be  set  at 
rest  if  the  disputants  could  consent  to  use  the  same  words  in  the  same 
sense.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  complains*  that  the  minds  of  Indian  officials 
have  been  confused  by  their  attempts  to  reconcile  the  rent  actually  paid 
by  the  natives  of  India  for  the  land  which  they  cultivate  with  the  rent 
which  Economists  suppose  that  farmers  have  to  pay.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  any  mistakes  should  have  arisen  from  this  source,  for  the 
problem  before  the  Economist  is  very  different  from  that  whidi  the 
statesmen  of  India  have  to  solve.  The  former  seeks  to  discover  the 
reason  why  a  certain  portion  of  the  product  of  agriculture  is  given  to 
persons  who  have  not  laboured  to  produce  it,  while  the  latter  have  to 
determine  how  much  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  make  the  cultivators  of 
India  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  Government.  It  is  necessary  that 
some  term  should  be  used  to  express  the  thing  which  Economists  are 
examining,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  foUow  the 
example' set  by  chemists,  and  invent  new  names  for  the  elements  which 
their  analysis  discovers,  but  as  this  cannot  be  done,  there  is  no  other 
alternative  except  to  use  the  word  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
idea,  and  to  give  due  notice  that  it  will  be  restricted  to  that  sense  alone. 
Dr.  Whewell,  in  the  notice  of  his  friend  Jones,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
the  latter's  literary  remains,  remarks  that  the  payment  made  by  the 
cultivators  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  nowhere  the  same  as  the  rent  in 
the  economic  sense  of  the  term,  and  he  asks  which  of  the  two  is 
more  deserving  of  attention,  the  actual  rent  which  is  paid  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  or  the  economic  rent  which  is  nowhere  paid?  The 
question  shows  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  true  object  of  science,  since 
it  is,  in  effect,  to  ask  whether  complex  phenomena  ought  to  be  analysed 
or  examined  in  all  their  complexity.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  which  is 
the  most  deserving  of  attention,  the  actual  water,  which  contains  numerous 
impurities,  or  the  chemical  water,  which  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
alone.  In  order  to  unravel  the  intricate  web  which  society  presents  to 
us,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  different  threads  one  by  one,  and  to 
object  to  this  process  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  web  is  intricate,  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  object  to  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  merely  because 
there  is  a  difficulty. 

*  See  the  Chapter  on  Profit  and  Bent  In  his  "  Yinage  Communities,** 
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The  first  attempt  to  explain  the  existence  of  rent  was  made  hj 
Qaesnej,  the  fomider  of  the  school  called  ''The  Economists"  in  the 
last  century,  and  his  theory  was,  that  agricoltnre  yielded  a  rent  while 
mannfactores  did  not,  because,  in  the  former  occupation  nature  co-ope- 
rated with  man,  and  gave  a  surplus  above  the  expenses  of  production. 
He  accordingly  maintained  that  all  taxes  were  really  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  product  of  agriculture,  since  all  that  was  produced  in  manu&c- 
turing  industry  was  consumed  by  the  labourers  as  fast  as  they  produced 
it ;  and  he  recommended  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  State  should  be 
obtained  by  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  the  land,  as  this  would  be  the  most 
direct  way  of  obtaining  a  revenue  from  that  which  alone  is  able  to 
furnish  it.  A  little  reflection  will,  however,  show  that  this  theory  is 
unsound,  for  nature  co-operates  with  man  in  manufacturing  just  as  she 
does  in  agricultural  industry,  and  no  rent  is  paid  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  assistance  of  nature  is  most  marked  and  important.  It  is  owing  to 
natural  forces  that  the  combustion  of  coal  is  able  to  work  the  machines 
of  our  factories,  and  yet  the  rent  which  our  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
is  in  respect  of  the  ground  which  they  occupy,  and  not  of  the  use  which 
they  make  of  the  power  of  steam ;  and  they  would  have  to  pay  as  much 
if  they  erected  dwelling-houses  on  the  site  instead  of  flEu^tories.  Black- 
berries are  spontaneously  produced  by  nature,  and  the  labour  of  procur- 
ing them  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  picking  them,  and  yet  no  rent  is 
paid  for  permission  to  obtain  them.  The  fish  of  the  sea  are  produced  in 
the  same  way  without  human  labour ;  and  yet  no  rent  is  paid  for  the 
co-operation  of  nature  in  the  work  of  providing  them  for  human  use.  In 
fact,  Quesney's  theory  does  not  explain  why  the  service  of  nature  should 
need  any  recompense  at  all,  since,  if  it  enables  man  to  produce  things 
more  easily  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  this  would  explain  why  the 
articles  produced  should  be  cheap  and  wages  high ;  but  not  why  a  por- 
tion should  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  an  unproductive  class.  "When 
a  discovery  is  made  which  enables  man  to  call  in  the  aid  of  new  natural 
forces  in  a  branch  of  manufactures,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
articles,  but  not  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  factories ;  and  Quesney  does  not 
explain  why  a  different  result  should  follow  from  the  assistance  of  natural 
forces  in  agriculture. 

The  true  explanation  was  first  given  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  1777,  but  its 
truth  and  importance  were  so  well  demonstrated  by  Bicardo  forty 
years  later,  that  it  has  always  been  known  as  Bicardo's  theory  of  rent. 
According  to  him,  it  is  not  because  nature  co-operates  with  man,  but 
because  she  gives  him  less  assistance  in  some  places  than  in  others,  that 
rent  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  more  favoured  localities.  In  speaking  of 
raw  produce,  I  have  pointed  out  that  all  is  not  raised  at  the  same  cost. 
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but  ihat  it  is,  neveithelesSy  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  which  muat  neces- 
aarily  be  sufficient  to  compensate  the  labour  and  abstinence  exerted  in 
raising  the  produce  in  the  least  favoured  locality.  But,  if  the  yalue  of 
the  produce  be  equal  to  its  cost  on  the  worst  soils,  it  must  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  raising  it  on  the  better  soils ;  and  hence 
those  producers  who  enjoy  possession  of  the  superior  lands  must  receive 
something  more  than  the  same  profit  and  wages  as  the  others  obtain.  If, 
for  instance,  the  labour  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  produce  105  hecto- 
litres of  wheat  on  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  the  profit  on  the 
capital  employed  is  equal  to  5  per  cent.,  the  value  of  100  hectolitres 
will  be  equal  to  one  year's  labour ;  and  if  on  another  form  the  same 
amount  of  labour  and  capital  produces  125  hectolitres,  the  value  of  these 
will  be  equal  to  the  labour  of  a  year  and  a  quarter.  It  will  not  be  merely 
equal  to  a  year's  labour,  for  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in  one  market ; 
and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  purchaser  how  much  the  article 
which  he  buys  has  cost  the  seller,  he  will  be  quite  as  willing  to  give  a 
year's  labour  for  100  hectolitres  grown  on  good  land,  as  for  the  same 
quantity  grown  on  poor  land ;  and  the  farmers  will  accordingly  demand 
the  same  terms  in  both  cases.  Hence  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  the  value 
of  20  hectolitres,  the  disposal  of  which  is  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will 
not  go  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  since,  by  the  supposition,  he 
could  not  produce  more  than  100  hectolitres,  if  he  left  the  farm  and 
commenced  farming  on  his  own  account,  for  all  the  lands  on  which  more 
could  be  raised,  are  already  occupied,  and  he  could  only  obtain  land 
equal  to  the  worst  already  cultivated ;  for,  of  course,  all  the  better  lands 
have  been  selected  before  the  worse  were  resorted  to.  It  could  not  go  to 
an  increase  of  profit,  for  the  rate  of  profit  cannot  be  higher  in  one  trade 
than  it  is  in  others,  and  if  the  possession  of  a  particular  piece  of  land 
enables  its  owner  to  obtain  more  than  the  ordinary  rate,  he  can  easily 
find  some  capitalist  who  will  consent  to  take  it  on  condition  of  paying 
him  whatever  is  in  excess  of  the  usual  rate,  which,  in  the  present  case,  is 
the  value  of  20  hectolitres,  which  still  leaves  him  a  profit  of  5  per  cent., 
and  this  surplus  is  the  rent  of  the  land.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  rent 
springs  naturally  from  the  fact  that  different  soils  are  of  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  a  fact  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof;  and  even  if 
all  soils  were  equally  fertile,  their  geographical  position  would  still  give 
rise  to  differences  among  them  which  would  make  the  labour  employed 
upon  some  of  them  more  productive  than  on  others.  If  there  are  two 
farms  of  equal  fertility,  the  produce  of  both  of  which  is  sent  to  the  same 
market,  one  of  which  is  distant  only  10  kilometres,  and  the  other  100 
kilometres  from  it,  the  labour  of  conveying  the  produce  will  obviously 
be  much  less  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter,  and  the 
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former  will  yield  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  advantage  derived  from  its 
position.  It  IB  always  observed,  accordingly,  that  rent  is  higher  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  Paris  than  in  districts  remote  from  the 
towns  to  which  their  prodace  is  sent,  and  that  the  opening  of  a  new  rail- 
way is  followed  by  a  rise  of  the  rent  of  the  adjoining  lands. 

It  is,  indeed,  observed  also,  that  wages  are  higher  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  cities,  but  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  greater  skill  or 
strength  of  the  labourers ;  the  former,  perhaps,  produced  by  the  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  active  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  It  is  found  that  a  Dorsetshire  labourer  cannot  do  much  more  than 
half  as  much  work  as  a  Yorkshireman,  and  this  is  because  he  is  badly 
fed ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  the  consequence  of  the  low  wages  which  his 
inefficiency  causes  him  to  receive.  If  manufEictures  were  to  arise  in 
Dorsetshire,  there  would  soon  take  place  a  rise  of  wages,  which  would 
commence  in  the  towns  where  more  intelligent  labourers  would  be  im- 
ported or  produced,  and  would  gradually  spread  to  the  rural  districts, 
because  the  labourers  would  desire  to  tiock  into  the  towns,  and  the 
fanners  to  retain  them  by  giving  higher  wages,  which  would  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  labourers, 
through  the  better  diet  and  clothing  which  it  would  enable  them  to 
obtain.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town  would  also  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  occasional  employment  of  the  labourers,  or  their  children,  which 
would  form  an  addition  to  their  wages ;  and  the  facility  which  it  would 
afford  to  the  farmers  for  disposing  of  their  produce  would  enable  them 
to  find  more  constant  employment  for  their  labourers,  and,  therefore,  to 
give  them  higher  wages.  But  after  the  labourers  have  been  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  their  efficiency,  there  still  remains  a  difference  in  favour 
of  the  most  conveniently-situated  farms,  and  this  the  landlord  can  appro- 
priate as  rent,  since  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  competition  of  the  capitalists  will  compel  them  to  content 
themselves  with  the  usual  rate,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  to  the  landlord. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  assumes  that  there  is  in  every  country  a 
certain  margin  of  cultivation,  or  land  which  pays  no  rent,  and  that  there 
are  three  distinct  classes,  the  landlords,  the  capitalists,  and  the  labourers, 
who  are  maintained  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  margin  of  cul- 
tivation, is  of  course,  determined  by  the  population  of  the  country ;  and, 
if  from  any  cause  the  margin  should  rise,  i,e,,  much  land  already  culti- 
vated, should  go  out  of  cultivation,  a  fidl  of  rent  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. If,  for  instance,  in  the  case  above  supposed,  a  diminution  of  the 
population  should  render  it  unnecessary  to  cultivate  land  yielding  less 
than  115  hectolitres  for  each  man  employed,  the  rent  of  the  superior 
land  yielding  126  heotolitresy  would  M  from  20  to  10  per  annum ;  and  if 
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an  improvement  were  suddenly  introdaced  into  agricnltore  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  inferior  land  would  be  so  much  increased  that  none 
would  yield  less  than  115  hectolitres^  and  that  much  whidi  had  yielded 
less  might  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  cultivation^  rent  would  in  the  same 
way  fall  to  10  hectolitres.  It  was  by  such  reasoning  that  Bicardo  was 
led  to  enunciate  his  celebrated  paradox,  that  the  interest  of  landlords  is 
opposed  to  agricultural  improvements ;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
understood  the  terms,  the  proposition  is  perfectly  true.  By  a  landlord 
he  understood  one  who  lives  entirely  on  the  rent  of  his  land,  without 
expending  any  capital  upon  it;  and  by  an  agricultural  improve- 
ment, he  meant  the  sudden  adoption  of  some  new  process  which  would 
enable  the  whole  quantity  of  food  required  by  the  whole  people  to 
be  produced  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  land  than  had  before  been 
necessary,  and  he  assumed  that  no  increase  of  population  took  place. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  interval  between  the  worst  land  and 
the  best  land  in  cultivation  is  diminished;  and  the  rent  which 
corresponds  to  this  interval  is  diminished  also,  and  the  landlord  is 
accordingly  a  loser  by  the  change.  The  proposition  appears  paradoxical, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  landlords  who  expend  capital  in  improving 
their  estates,  derive  a  greater  revenue  from  them;  but  the  increase 
should  be  more  properly  regarded  as  profit  than  as  rent ;  though,  if  the 
improvement  be  a  permanent  one,  the  increase  is  enjoyed  by  their 
successors  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  natural 
properties  of  the  soil,  and  is  paid  because  the  land  is  superior  to  the 
worst  cultivated  in  the  country.  The  case  cannot  occur,  because 
agricultural  improvements  are  only  introduced  by  degrees,  and  are 
generally  followed  by  an  increase  of  population ;  and  even  where  this 
does  not  take  place,  the  land  which  is  no  longer  employed  for  producing 
food,  is  used  for  some  other  purpose,  and  the  landlords  lose  nothing  by 
the  change.  The  general  tendency  is  towards  improvement  in  some 
places,  while  the  old  system  is  still  pursued  in  others  ;  so  that  the  landlord 
derives  the  benefit  in  those  cases  where  the  improvement  is  adopted, 
and  the  new  process  enables  inferior  land  to  be  cultivated  and  yield  food 
at  its  former  cost,  and  become  the  margin  of  cultivation  instead  of  the 
old.  The  question,  however,  has  more  than  a  theoretical  interest,  for 
English  landlords  long  upheld  the  Com  Laws  in  the  belief  that  their 
repeal  would  reduce  the  cost  of  com,  cause  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
and  reduce  rents.  In  a  few  instances  this  may  have  happened,  but  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  did  not  produce  any  general  fall  of  rent ;  but  the 
large  importation  of  foreign  com  which  followed,  produced  an  increase 
of  population,  and  the  cost  of  wheat  was  not,  as  a  rule,  reduced.  In 
those  cases  in  which  it  was  not  thought  profitable  to  continue  to  grow 
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wheat,  the  land  was  not  sofiPered  to  remain  idle,  but  was  used  as  pasture, 
and  yielded  as  high  a  rent  as  before. 

As  the  yalae  of  raw  produce  is  determined  hj  the  cost  of  prodacing  it 
on  the  margin  of  cnltivation,  and  as  this  yields  no  rent,  it  follows  that 
rent  is  not  an  element  in  the  prodaction  of  yalae,  bat  is  simply  its  effect^ 
and  that  if  no  payments  were  made  by  fiumers  to  landlords,  the  valae  of 
the  produce  would  not  be  diminished.  The  same  rule  which  applies  to 
land  under  .tillage,  applies  also  to  that  which  is  used  for  extracting 
minerals  of  any  kind,  and  the  rent  of  a  mine  is  the  excess  of  the 
Tidue  of  its  produce  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  compensate  the 
labour  and  abstinence  exerted  in  working  the  worst  mine  of  the  kind 
which  is  permanently  worked.  The  high  rents  paid  for  building-land  in 
the  midst  of  a  town  are,  in  the  same  way,  the  results  of  the  facilities  which 
the  sites  afford  for  carrying  on  a  larger  business  than  can  be  done  in  the 
countiy .  The  almost  fabulous  prices  paid  for  land  in  the  city  of  London, 
tend  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  profit  in  the  city  to  the  same  level  as  in 
the  suburbs,  for,  if  it  were  not  for  the  rise  of  rent,  the  tradesmen  of  the 
city  would  enjoy  a  great  advantage  by  living  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  all  the  houses  of  business,  wharves,  banks,  etc.,  to  which  they 
have  occasion  to  resort.  Their  competition,  however,  makes  them  content 
themselves  with  the  usual  rate,  and  pay  the  difference,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  to  the  owners  of  the  ground  on  which  their  warehouses  are  built, 
and,  even  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  themselves  the  owners,  this 
would  not  be  considered  as  securing  them  higher  profits,  but  rather,  as 
showing  that  they  have  invested  a  larger  sum  in  their  business,  since 
they  can  at  any  time  obtain  a  large  sum  by  selling  the  land  and  merely 
taking  a  lease  of  their  houses,  but,  if  they  do  not  do  so,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  find  it  more  profitable  for  their  business  to  invest  it  in  the 
land.  The  value  of  land  is  simply  the  value  of  the  prospect  of  receiving 
rent  from  it,  and  the  reason  why.it  has  a  value,  although  no  labour  has  been 
expended  upon  it,  is  simply  that  some  portions  of  it  are  more  productive 
than  others,  and  that  the  better  land  is  worth  something  in  consideration 
of  the  labour  which  it  saves  to  its  possessor.  Wages  and  profit  are  like 
the  primary  and  secondary  strata,  which,  Geologists  tell  us,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  either  above  or  below  the  surface, 
while  rent  is  like  the  tertiary  strata,  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  scattered 
localities. 

It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  Bicardo's  theory,  that  the  actual 
payment  made  by  farmers  to  the  owners  of  the  soil  is  not  the  same  as 
that  which  the  theory  supposes,  and  much  labour  has  been  employed  in 
collecting  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  decide 
what  it  is  that  they  actoally  do  pay.    The  landed  tenures  of  different 
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ooantries  present  numerous  and  important  differences  amongst  themselyes, 
but  when  they  are  closely  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not 
furnish  any  grounds  for  questioning  the  truth  of  the  theory.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  those  parts  of  France  and  Italy  where  the  '^metayer'' 
system  is  in  vogue,  the  landlord  receives  not  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but 
a  certain  share  of  the  produce,  sometimes  one-half,  but  more  generally 
one-third,  and  this  certainly  is  not  the  same  as  the  rack-rent  which  they 
would  obtain  if  they  offered  their  farms  for  competition  after  the  English 
fashion.  In  India,  again,  the  ryots  pay  to  the  State  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  obtain  a  higher  payment  by  letting  the  land  to  those  who  offer  the 
best  terms.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  landlord  is  required  to  bear 
part  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  a  capitalist  who 
requires  a  profit  on  the  capital  which  he  expends,  and  the  sum  which  he 
receives  may  be  no  more  than  the  rent,  properly  so  called,  and  the  profit 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  If  it  be  less  than  this,  the  ^'  Metayer ''  (as  the 
tenant  is  called)  receives  a  portion  of  the  rent,  and  Bicardo's  theory 
does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  landl(»d  always  receives  the  rack-rent, 
but  only  that  he  can  do  so  if  he  offers  his  land  for  competition  to  a  class 
of  capitalist  farmers.  In  India,  the  payment  which  the  ryots  have  to 
make  is  a  tax  determined  not  by  competition  but  by  the  will  of  the 
Government,  and  it  may  be  paid  out  of  rent,  of  profit,  of  wages,  or  of 
all  three,  without  affording  any  proof  that  the  produce  of  the  land  is  not 
divisible  into  these  three  categories.  In  some  countries,  as  in  parts  of 
Belgium  and  Germany,  the  same  person  is  both  owner  and  cultivator  of 
the  ground,  and  unites  the  functions  of  landlord,  capitalist,  and  labourer, 
and  in  such  a  case  he  has  no  payment  to  make  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  but 
as  different  farms  vary  in  fertility,  the  peasant  who  is  proprietor  of  a 
superior  one  receives  more  in  return  for  the  same  amount  of  labour  and 
capital  expended,  and  the  surplus  is  the  rent  which  he  could  obtain  if  he 
let  his  land  to  another,  and  the  amount  of  which  would  determine  the 
price  which  he  would  receive  if  he  sold  it. 

A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  land  which  does 
not  yield  a  rent ;  and  it  is  urged  in  proof  of  this  that  landlords  would 
not  let  any  land  without  exacting  a  rent  for  it.  In  fact,  however,  the 
good  land  does  not  lie  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  the  poor  land  in 
another,  but  they  are  intermingled,  and  the  same  farm  contains  some  of 
each,  while  the  rent,  though  nominally  charged  for  every  hectare,  is,  in 
reality,  paid  for  the  good  only,  a  deduction  being  made  in  consideration 
of  the  bad  for  which  no  former  would  consent  to  pay  anything.  This 
fact  may  partly  explain  why  large  farmers  are  required  to  pay  a  smaller 
rent  per  hectare  than  peasants  who  only  occupy  three  or  four  hectares, 
since  the  latter  can  more  easily  select  a  piece  of  gcoTvnd  no  "^pwc^*  cS.  ^\aODL 
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is  extremely  poor.    ThiB,  however,  is  not  safficient  to  explain  the 
extremely  high  rent  which  can  be  obtained  for  very  small  holdings^ 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  wonderful  ^ciency  of  the  labour 
expended  upon  them.    The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  amounts 
in  England  to  25  hectolitres,  and  tiiis  is  a  much  higher  rate  than  pre- 
vails in  other  countries,  and  50  hectolitres  is  considered  a  large  yield 
for  the  best  land ;  but  40  hectolitres  have  been  obtained  by  a  labourer 
from  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  extent  of  40  ares,  thus  being  at  the  rate 
of  100  hectolitres  per  hectare.    The  industry  of  a  man  working  on  his 
own  account  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  a  hired  labourer  that  the 
produce  is  very  much  increased,  and  the  landlord  can  obtain  a  con- 
siderable share  of  this  increase,  because  the  tenant  would  rather  pay  a 
much  higher  rent  than  be  ejected  from  his  farm  and  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  hired  labourer.    If  hired  labourers  could  be  induced  to 
work  as  steadily  and  carefully  as  peasant-proprietors,  a  great  rise  of 
wages  would  be  the  result ;  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done,  the  landlords 
are  able  to  appropriate  much  of  the  benefit,  and  to  reduce  the  receipts 
of  the  peasants  to  little  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  wages  and  the 
usual  profit.    In  many  cases,  where  land  is  too  poor  to  afford  a  rent,  it 
is  cultivated  by  the  owners,  who  derive  from  it  merely  the  usual  profit, 
after  paying  the  wages  of  the  people  employed ;  and  thus  the  objection 
that  there  is  no  land  which  affords  no  rent,  hardly  accords  with  the 
facts.    But  even  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  no  land  which  did  not 
pay  rent,  there  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  aU  capital  employed  in 
agriculture  is  not  equally  productive ;  and  even  if  a  farmer  has  to  pay 
rent  for  every  hectare  which  he  occupies,  some  of  the  capital  which  Jie 
expends  in  improving  his  land  to  the  highest  pitch  brings  him  in  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  profit.  To  render  the  theory  still  more  accurate, 
we  must  say  that  rent  is  paid  wherever  agriculturaJ  capital  is  employed 
in  any  other  than  the  least  favourable  circumstances,  and,  with  this 
modification,  it  holds  true  in  all  states  of  society ;  and  the  fanners  who 
find  that  some  portions  of  their  capital  yield  more  than  the  ordinary 
profit,  are  compelled,  under  the  rule  of  competition,  to  give  the  surplus 
to  the  landlords.     It  is  true,  that,  in  America  and  Australia,  the 
Government  obtains  a  rent,  or  a  price  for  waste  land,  even  when  of  no 
better  quality  than  the  worst  already  cultivated,  and  this  fact  is  cer- 
tainly not  accounted  for  by  the  theory;  but  this  does  not  show  that  the 
theory  is  incorrect,  but  only  that  there  is  some  other  cause  in  operatiou 
besides  that  of  which  the  theory  takes  account.    One  fact  cannot  con- 
tradict another  fact,  and  the  theory,  if  it  be  correctly  drawn  from  facts, 
cannot  be  afifected  by  any  other  hcta  which  may  be  brought  forward.  As 
Caimes*  has  well  observed :  ^' We  have  here  no  alternative  but  to  assume 

*  ChaneUt  and  Logical  Method  of  Folitioal  Economy,  1657|  p.  153  (^ote). 
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the  existenoe  of  a  disturbing  cause.  In  the  case  before  us,  e.g.,  under 
whatever  circumstances  rent  may  be  found  to  exist,  this  can  never  shake 
ouT'^fiuth  in  the  facts  that  the  soil  of  the  country  is  not  all  equally 
fertile,  and  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  best  soil  is  limited  ;  nor 
weaken  our  confidence  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts,  that 
agricultural  produce  is  raised  at  different  costs,  and  that,  in  the  play  of 
human  interests,  this  will  lead  to  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  superior  natural  agent/'  In  £Bkct,  a  payment  made  under  these 
circumstances  owes  its  origin  to  the  wiU  of  the  Government,  and  is  quite 
as  much  a  tax  as  an  income-tax  or  a  sugar-duty,  and  it  cannot,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  rent.  It  is  not  a  surplus 
beyond  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  but  is  a  part,  and  it  may  be  a  serious 
part,  of  the  expenses  of  reclaiming  the  land  in  question,  and  while  rent 
is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  value  of  raw  produce,  a  tax  on 
waste  land  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  to  such  a 
point,  that  the  burden  is  equally  divided  between  the  formers  and  all 
other  consumers.  When  a  government  professes  to  charge  the  same 
price  for  all  the  waste  land  at  its  disposal,  it  cannot,  of  course,  make  the 
bad  land  equal  in  value  to  the  good ;  but  the  former  remains  unsold, 
and  only  those  lots  are  taken  up  which  are  considered  equal  to  those 
already  occupied.  The  Government  of  Queensland  offers  to  inmiigrantB 
a  land-order,  entitling  its  holder  to  16  hectares,  said  to  be  worth  l,000f., 
but  this  is  simply  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  the  immigrant,  and 
those  who  receive  them  find  that  there  are  no  lands  not  yet  disposed  of 
which  are  worth  l,000f.,  or,  indeed,  any  other  sum,  and  that  the  order 
is  simply  so  much  waste  paper.  What  is  freely  given  away  cannot  be 
worth  much  ;  and  the  Queensland  Government  might  just  as  well  offer 
to  the  immigrants  a  present  of  a  thousand  francs  worth  of  air.  If  a 
settler  has  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  Government,  which  he 
finds  to  be  not  so  good  as  he  expected,  he  sells  it  at  a  reduced  price  to 
some  one  else,  and  thus  the  poor  land  soon  ceases  to  afford  a  rent.  The 
perverse  ingenuity  of  Wakefield  was  strained  to  the  utmost  in  devising 
means  to  prevent  the  operation  of  this  natural  process,  but  no 
Government  has  ever  been  able,  or  has  even  persistently  tried  to  repress 
it,  and  what  is  worth  nothing  soon  ceases  to  have  any  value.  Both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  British  Colonies  it  is  now  found  to  be  a  wiser 
plan  to  give  away  land  to  intending  settlers.  In  conmiercial  language 
the  name  of  rent  is  often  appKed  to  the  royalty  received  by  a  patentee 
from  all  those  who  make  use  of  his  invention,  as,  e,g,,  that  received  by 
Mr.  Bessemer,  in  respect  of  his  invention,  was  called  the  Bessemer  rent ; 
but  this,  too,  is  not  a  surplus  above  the. expenses  of  production,  but  is  a 
part  of  them,  and  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  patoiti^'^ 
rights  endure,  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  date  wViem  c^  t^\v$^\\oti  cil  >()c\& 
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price  of  the  patented  article  will  take  place.  The  existence  of  sach  a 
rent  is  entirely  owing  to  the  action  of  Government,  and  it  only  diffeiB 
from  other  taxes  in  being  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  an  indivifioaly 
instead  of  for  that  of  the  State. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  rise  of  rent  accompanies  the  pro- 
gress of  society  in  wealth  and  civilisation,  but  great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  cause  by  which  this  result  is  brought  about,  l^icardo 
ascribes  it  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
resort  continually  to  poorer  and  poorer  soils  in  order  to  obtain  food,  since 
as  rent  is  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  the  superior  lands,  and 
that  of  the  margin  of  cultivation,  it  is  clear  that  the  lower  the  margin, 
the  greater  is  the  surplus  which  the  better  lands  afford.  If  the  best  land 
formerly  yielded  126  hectolitres  to  the  labour  of  each  man  employed, 
while  the  worst  yielded  105,  the  rent  of  the  best  would  be  equivalent  to 
20;  but  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  land  which  yields  only 
84,  then  the  best  land  will  give  a  rent  of  41  ;  and  the  former  margin 
will  give  a  rent  of  21,  and  this  will  be  a  very  great  increase  of  rent.  If 
it  were  true  that  the  cost  of  food  tends  to  rise  as  population  increases, 
Ricardo's  explanation  would  be  amply  sufficient;  but  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show  that  an  increase  of  population  is  the  effect,  and 
cannot  be  the  cause,  of  an  increase  of  food,  and  that  the  cost  of  food 
tends  not  to  rise,  but  to  remain  stationary ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
find  some  other  explanation.  It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  Ricardo's 
theory  (as,  e.gr.,  by  Mr.  Rickards  in  his  "Population  and  Capital,") 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  cost  of  food  does  not  continually  increase,  and 
has  not  done  so  in  England  during  the  last  five  centuries.  But  though 
this  shows  the  theory  to  be  inadequate,  it  does  not  show  it  to  be  incor- 
rect, since  Ricardo  and  his  followers  admit  that  the  upward  tendency 
may  be  counteracted  by  agricultural  improvements ;  and  the  fact  merely 
shows  that  the  latter  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  cost  of  food 
from  rising. 

Mr.  Carey,  the  American  Economist,  maintains  that  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural, as  of  all  other  products,  tends  to  fall  as  society  advances ;  and 
he  altogether  denies  that  cultivation  commences  with  the  richer,  and 
gradually  extends  to  the  poorer,  soils.  In  an  able  and  interesting  chapter 
of  his  "  Principles  of  Social  Science,"  he  show^,  by  reference  to  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  that  the  first  settlers  have  always  preferred 
the  less  fertile  hill-sides,  and  that  it  is  only  after  society  has  made  some 
progress  that  the  more  fertile  river  bottoms  are  reclaimed.  But  though 
the  facts  are  as  Mr.  Carey  states  them,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
his  point,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  piece  of  land  yields 
more  for  each  hectare  than  another  piece  of  land,  it  yields  more  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  labour  bestowed  npon  it.    The  very  reason  which  he 
assigns  as  haying  induced  the  settlers  to  prefer  the  hillnsides  is,  that  these 
lands  could  be  more  easily  drained  than  the  marshy  river  bottoms ;  and 
the  reclamation  of  the  latter  is  deferred  until  society  has  the  means  of 
bestowing  a  great  deal  of  labour  upon  the  task.   This  is,  in  effect,  to  say 
that  cultivation  begins  with  those  soils  which  yield  the  most  in  propor- 
ti<»i  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  them,  and  proceeds  gradually  to  those 
which  yield  less ;  and  this  is  all  that  Ricardo  contends  for.    One  reason 
which  Mr.  Carey  gives,  is  the  obvious  one  that  the  hill-sides  which  are 
easUy  drained  are  more  healthy  than  the  valleys ;  and  this,  in  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  is  much  the  same  as  saying  that  they  require  less 
expenditure  upon  them  since  the  mortality  among  the  labourers  is  an 
important  element  in  the  cost  of  an  undertaking.    The  late  professor 
Bowe,  of  Heidleberg,  after  reciting  the  opposite  opinions  of  Ricardo 
and  of  Mr*  Carey,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  society  on  the 
cost  of  food,  observes,*  that  neither  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  a  correct 
statement  of  a  general  law,  but  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cost 
of  food  rises,  and  sometimes  that  it  falls ;  but  though  there  are  different 
forces  tending  in  opposite  directions,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
general  cause  in  operation,  and  the  object  of  science  is  to  explain  what 
these  tendencies  ^re.     Our  answer  to  the  question,  why  rent  rises  as 
society  advances  must  be  determined  by  the  answer  which  we  give  to 
the  question  what  is  the  effect  of  this  advance  on  the  cost  of  food ;  and, 
as  I  have  followed  Mr.  Rogers  in  maintaining  that  the  cost  of  food  tends 
to  remain  stationary,  so  I  follow  him  in  ascribing  the  rise  of  rent  to  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvements.    It  is  not,  as  Ricardo  supposes, 
because  land  is  cultivated  which  only  yields  84  hectolitres,  that  the  land 
which  yields  105  comes  to  yield  a  rent,  though  it  had  not  previously 
done  so,  but  an  improvement  is  made  which  enables  105  to  be  got  from 
land  which  would  not  previously  yield  more  than  84 ;  and  this,  also, 
enables  more  than  105  to  be  obtained  from  the  old  land,  and  the  sur- 
plus goes  as  rent  to  the  landlords.     During  the  last  five  centuries 
numerous  improvements  of  various  kinds  have  taken  place  in  English 
^riculture,  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  rotation  of  crops  in  place  of 
the  old  system  of  fallows,  subsoil  drainage,  the  use  of  Guano  and  other 
manures ;  and  the  effect  of  all  these  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  average  yield  of  arable  land.    Five  centuries  ago,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  hectare  was  only  7.26  hectolitres,  while  it  is  now  25 ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  value  of  wheat  is  on  the  average  less 
at  the  present  time  than   it  was  then.    Improvements  of  one  sort 

*  Grundsatze  der  Volkswirthsohaftslehre,  Acbte  Ausgabe.    Leipzig  und  Heidel* 
berg,  1868*    Erste  AbtbeiluDg,  p.  317. 
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or   another   are   oonstantlj  taking  place,  but,   as   the   increase   of 

population  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  food,  a  disooyery  is  sure 

to  be  followed  by  the  reclamation  of  land  which  was  formerly  thought 

too  poor ;  and  as  the  value  of  food  remains  stationary,  whUe  the  cost  of 

producing  it  is  diminished  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  country,  arise 

of  rent  is  the  necessary  consequence.    This  explanation,  however,  must 

not  be  confounded  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Carey,  who  maintains  that 

the  rise  of  rent  is  entirely  due  to  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part 

of  landlords,  and  that  rent  is  nothing  more  than  profit  on  the  capital 

expended  upon  land  by  its  present  or  previous  owners.    There  are  many 

cases,  no  doubt,  where  the  revenue  which  a  landlord  receives  from  his 

estate  is  entirely  owing  to  the  expenditure  which  he  or  his  predecessors 

have  made  on  its  improvement.    Cases  of  this  kind  may  be  found  where 

a  marsh  has  been  drained  at  a  great  expense,  and  where  the  outlay  has 

been  repaid  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  soU,  or  where  an 

embankment  has  been  made  to  protect  a  district  from  the  encroachments 

of  the  sea  ;  and  such  cases  must  be  common  in  HoUand ;  but  if  rent 

could  always  be  traced  to  such  an  origin  its  existence  would  not  require 

any  special  explanation.    But  it  is  notorious  that  many  landlords  are 

able  to  raise  their  rents  without  expending  any  capital  upon  their  estates, 

as  is  exemplified  in  the  rise  of  new  watering  places,  such  as  Eastbourne 

and  Torquay,  where  the  land  rises  in  value  before  the  houses  have  been 

built,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  thought  that  the  place  will  prove  a  popular 

resort  in  the  summer  or  the  winter  season,  as  the  case  may  be.     It  is 

well  known  that  the  opening  of  a  new  railway  is  followed  by  arise  in  the 

rents  of  the  adjoining  lands,  although  the  landlords  have  contributed 

nothing  towards  it,  and  may  have  even  opposed  its  construction  ;  but  it 

diminishes  the  cost  of  raising  the  produce,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  it  to 

market,  and  this  raises  the  rent  by  increasing  its  superiority  to  the 

margin  of  cultivation.     Mr.  Carey  maintains  that  the  price  of  all  the 

land  in  a  country  is  not  more  than  equivalent  to  all  the  money  which 

has  been  spent  in  improving  it ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact 

still  remains,  that  rent  often  rises  where  no  capital  has  been  expended,  and 

this  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for.    This  argument  of  Mr.  Carey's  has 

been  used  by  Bastiat  to  establish  the  equity  of  allo^ving  land  to  become 

private  property,  which,  according  to  him,  is  simply  allowing  the 

landlords  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labour  which  they  have  expended  in 

improving  their  lands ;  but,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  landlords 

frequently  derive  an  increase  of  rent  from  the  expenditure  of  their 

tenants,  or  of  railway  companies  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing, 

his  argument  a£Pords  but  a  poor  defence  for  the  institution  of  landed 

property.    As  I  have  observed  in  treating  of  profit,  it  is  not  the  province 

of  Political  Economy  to  defend  the  arrangements  which  may  be  made  in 
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diffeTent  states  of  society  for  distributing  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
the  people^  and  it  is  enough  for  the  Economist  to  show  that  rent  must 
exist,  without  discussing  the  advantages  of  different  methods  of  disposing 
of  it.  Whether  land  be  held  from  the  (Jovemment,  or  owned  by  the 
cultiyators,  or  held  from  private  individuals,  there  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
differences  in  the  productive  capacity  of  different  farms,  and  the  excess 
of  the  product  of  the  better  ones  over  that  of  the  worst  will  constitute 
rent,  and  the  question  whether  the  existence  of  this  rent  is  just  or 
unjuBt  has  no  meaning  whatever  ;  while  the  question  whether  it  is  well 
for  society  that  there  should  be  a  class  subsisting  entirely  on  the  labour 
of  others,  and  giving  nothing  in  return,  is  one  for  the  social  philosophy, 
and  not  for  the  Political  Economist. 

The  same  law  which  determines  the  rent  of  land  used  for  tillage  or 
pasture,  determines  also  the  the  rent  of  mines.  Mines,  like  farms,  differ 
in  fertility,  and  the  rent  which  most  of  them  yields  is  the  measure  of 
their  superiority  to  the  worst  which  is  worked,  and  which  is  just  able  to 
return  the  usual  profit  and  wages  to  those  who  work  it.  As  it  becomes 
necessary  to  proceed  to  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface,  the  cost  of 
working  the  mine  tends  to  increase,  and,  as  the  more  fertile  ones  are 
worked  out,  the  cost  of  raising  the  mineral  from  the  inferior  ones  tends 
likewise  to  increase.  From  both  these  causes  the  cost  of  minerals  tends 
to  rise  as  society  advances,  and  the  rent  of  the  superior  ones  which  are 
not  exhausted  tends  to  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
mineral.  There  are,  however,  many  mechanical  improvements,  and 
many  discoveries  of  new  mines,  which  are  perpetually  counteracting  this 
tendency,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  value  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron, 
is  much  less  now  than  it  was  five  centuries  ago.  These  discoveries  for  a 
time  lower  the  rent  of  mines,  since  they  cause  some  of  the  inferior  ones  to 
be  abandoned,  as,  for  instance,  was  the  effect  of  the  Califomian  gold  dis- 
coveries on  the  gold  mines  of  Siberia.  The  Bussian  Government  had 
imposed  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  these  mines,  which  they  were  well  able 
to  afford  when  they  were  the  most  fertile  then  known,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Califomian  discoveries  took  place  the  value  of  gold  fell  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Sibenan  mines  could  no  longer  afford  this  tax,  and  as  the 
(Government  refdsed  to  remit  it,  many  of  them  were  abandoned,  and  the 
production  of  gold  in  that  region  very  much  diminished.  But  though 
the  effect  of  these  discoveries  is  for  a  time  to  lower  the  rent,  there  are  still 
such  great  diversities  between  the  productive  powers  of  different  mines, 
and  so  many  improvements  may  be  made  in  some  of  them  which  are  not 
applicable  to  others,  that  it  is  probable  that  even  where  the  value  of  the 
mineral  has  diminished  instead  of  increasing,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  increase  in  the  aggregate  rent  of  all  the  mines  in  the  country. 
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PROOFS  OF  THE  FACT — CAUSB  OF  THE  FALL — TIS   OONSSQUENOES. 

Havinq  now  treated  of  the  general  principles  which  regulate  the 
distribution  of  wealth  among  the  different  classes  of  society,  I  propose  to 
apply  them  to  the  elucidation  of  a  question  which  has  been  frequently 
discussed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  question,  namely : 
What  effect  have  the  discoyeries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  had 
on  the  value  of  that  metal  ?  The  &*Bt  thing  necessary  to  a  solution  of 
this  question  is  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  value  of 
gojd,  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  a  preliminary  step  which  most  of  those 
writers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject  have  neglected 
to  take,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  even  when  writing  many  years 
after  those  discoveries,  they  have  still  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  value 
of  gold  has  altered  or  not.  Mr.  Fawcett*  adduces  the  difference  of 
opinion  prevailing  on  the  subject  as  a  proof  that  no  considerable 
alteration  has  taken  place,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  vagueness  of  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  the 
word  value,  and  that  until  a  clear  and  definite  notion  has  been  substituted 
in  its  place,  the  question  can  never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Those  who 
define  the  value  of  gold  as  its  power  of  purchasing  commodities,  arc 
obliged,  when  they  seek  to  ascertain  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  its  value,  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  all  other  commodities,  or,  at  least, 
of  a  great  number  of  commodities,  a  process  which  entails  upon  them  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour,  and  even  when  this  has  been  incurred, 
the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  likely  to  be  less  so  just  in 
proportion  as  the  labour  of  collection  is  increased.  When  Adam  Smith 
traced  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silver,  he 
compared  it  with  one  article  only,  namely,  wheat ;  and  he  assumed  that 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat  was  always  the  same  when  an  average  of 
ten  or  twenty  years  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation.  Tooke, 
however,  has  now  shown  that  even  a  period  of  fifty  years  is  not  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  operation  of  the  natural  causes  which  produce  temporary 

*  Manual,  1863,  p.  495. 
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variations  in  the  value  of  wheat,  and  that  in  some  cases  where  Adam 
Smith  thought  that  the  value  of  silver  had  risen,  it  is  more  likely  that 
that  of  wheat  had  fallen.  Though  Adam  Smith's  calculation  was  thus 
Uable  to  error,  it  was  stiU  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  he 
could  make  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  he  had  in  his 
mind  a  perfectly  definite  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  a  change  in  the  value 
of  silver.  When  he  said  that  its  value  had  fallen,  he  meant  that  a  given 
weight  of  it,  which  would  formerly  have  enabled  its  possessor  to  command 
the  labour  of  an  Englishman  for  a  whole  day,  or  would  have  exchanged 
for  an  article  which  required  a  day's  labour  to  make,  would  only 
command  two-thirds  of  a  day's  labour,  or  something  less  than  a  whole 
day's,  and  would  only  exchange  for  an  article  which  had  required  less 
than  a  day  to  make.  But  the  writers  who  have  investigated  the  effects 
of  the  recent  gold  discoveries,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Newmarch,  and  Mr. 
Cliffe  Leslie,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  quantity 
of  gold  now  exchanges  for  as  much  of  all  other  commodities  as  it  formerly 
did,  and  to  do  this  they  have  collected  tables  of  the  prices  of  various 
kinds  of  com  and  other  commodities,  the  effect  of  which  is  rather  to 
render  it  difficult  than  easy  to  determine  how  much  the  value  of  gold 
has  altered.  The  prices  of  some  of  these  articles  show  a  considerable 
rise,  while  others  show  onlj  a  slight  rise,  while  othetB  are  stationary,  and 
some  have  fallen ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
relation  in  which  gold  formerly  stood  to  all  of  them  has  undergone  an 
alteration.  The  prices  of  com  and  other  vegetables  do  indeed  exhibit  a 
rise,  and  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  these  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  diminished,  but  as  the  prices  of  many 
manufactured  articles  have  remained  unaltered,  or  have  even  fallen,  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  has  not  diminished  in  these  cases,  and  there  is 
no  standard  by  which  to  determine  how  much  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  each  of  these  classes  of  commodities.  If  we  find  that  the 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  risen  50  per  cent.,  while  those  of  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  have  fallen  50  per  cent.,  and  if  we  hence  infer  that 
the  value  of  gold  has  remained  stationary,  it  is  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
by  which  the  cotton  goods  are  made  equivalent  to  the  grain,  and  the 
conclusion  would,  in  fact,  close  our  eyes  to  the  causes  which  are  operating 
on  the  values  of  those  commodities.  It  may  well  be  that  the  cost  of 
producing  com  has  remained  stationary  while  that  of  producmg  gold  has 
diminished,  and  that  cotton  cloth  has  diminished  twice  as  much  as  that 
of  gold,  but  the  table  will  not  tell  us  which  of  these  explanations  is  the 
true  one.  Even  if  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  mentioned  have  risen, 
they  are  never  found  to  have  all  risen  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus 
the  statistics  fail  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  the  question^  how  much  the 
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valae  of  gold  has  faUeu,  and  thns  ML  to  perform  the  yery  pnrpoee  for 
which  BtatiBtics  are  nsefiil  and  deaurable,  that  of  sabBtitating  a  preciae 
idea  for  a  yagae  notion.  Mr.  Newmarchy  acoordin^y,  does  not  ventore 
to  tell  ns  how  much  the  value  of  gold  has  fiedlen  in  England,  nor  doea 
Mr.  Gliffe  Leslie^  in  his  article  on  **  The  Gold  Question  and  the  Moye- 
ment  of  Prices  in  (Germany "  (Fortnightly  Beview,  Noyember,  1872)  tell 
OS  how  much  it  has  fallen  in  (Germany.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
whether  a  person  who  now  receiyes  2,500f.  a  year  is  better  or  worse  off 
than  one  who  enjoyed  an  equal  income  twenty  years  ago,  for  while  he 
has  now  to  pay  more  than  formerly  for  the  same  quantity  of  meat  or  of 
butter,  there  are  many  other  things  for  which  he  has  to  pay  less,  and  we 
have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  comfort,  and  eyen  if  we  were  to 
find  an  individual  whose  income  had  remained  unaltered  during  the 
whole  period,  and  were  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  better  or  worse 
off,  his  recollection  would  be  too  yague  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  test. 
So  long  as  value  is  taken  to  mean  the  relation  in  which  a  com- 
modity stands  to  all  other  commodities,  the  vagueness  of  this  funda« 
mentaJ  notion  must  infect  all  the  reasonings  which  are  based  upon  it, 
and  the  difficulty  of  measuring  or  explaining  changes  of  value  must 
remain  insuperable. 

It  is  admitted  that  value  depends  on  cost  of  production,  yet,  when  the 
cost  of  producing  an  article  is  known  to  have  varied,  doubts  are  still 
expressed  as  to  whether  its  value  has  altered,  merely  because  the  cost  of 
producing  other  articles  has  varied  also.  If  it  were  first  ascertained 
how  much  the  value  of  gold  had  altered,  the  prices  of  other  commodities 
would  show  how  much  their  values  had  altered,  but  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain each  of  these  quantities  from  the  other  is  like  attempting  to  discover 
two  unknown  quantities  from  a  single  equation.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
inquire  whether  a  given  weight  of  gold  will  now  exchange  for  more 
of  commodities  in  general,  because  such  a  question  appears  to  me  to  be 
insoluble ;  nor  shall  I  assume  that  wheat  or  any  other  article  is  always 
produced  at  the  same  cost,  because  such  an  assumption  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts,  and  is  not  required  when  the  means  are  at  hand  for  obtain- 
ing a  correct  measure  of  value.  Value,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book,  was  understood  by  Adam  Smith  to  denote  the 
esteem  in  which  a  commodity  is  held,  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  in  the  present  work.  The  measure  which  he  su^^ted  for 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  different  commodities  are 
held  in  different  times  and  places,  was,  the  amount  of  labour  which 
labourers  would  perform  in  order  to  obtain  them,  and  as  different  kinds 
of  labour  are  unequally  remunerated,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  class 
of  labourers  should  be  taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  one  naturally 
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SQggested  for  this  purpoBe  is  that  of  common  miskilled  labomrers.  When 
the  value  of  any  other  article  except  the  precious  metals  is  under  dis- 
cussion^ it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  price  of  the  article,  ^d  then 
to  compare  it  with  the  rates  of  wages ;  but  in  the  case  of  gold  there  is 
only  one  process  to  be  performed,  since  wages  are  in  this  country  paid  in 
gold  (or  in  silver  coin,  which  is  exchangeable  for  gold  at  a  fixed  rate)  and 
a  change  in  its  value,  therefore,  shows  itself  at  once  in  the  form  of  a  rise 
of  wages. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  how  much  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  unskilled  labourers  has  risen  in  this  country  since 
1850,  but  as  the  rates  are  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
as  the  alterations  have  not  been  uniform,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
rates  from  different  parts,  and  to  compare  the  averages  of  the  two 
periods.  It  was  in  1850,  that  is,  after  the  Galifomian,  and  before  the 
Australian  discoveries,  that  Mr.  Caird  made  his  tour  through  England, 
and  this  epoch  is  therefore  a  most  convenient  starting  point  for  the  com* 
parison  in  question.  He  has  only  set  down  the  rates  of  wages  in  twenty- 
nine  counties,  but  this  is  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  form  a  basis  for  a 
comparison,  and  as  his  information  was  derived  from  personal  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  and  sometimes  from  actual  reference  to  the  farmers'  books,  and 
as  his  sole  object  was  to. state  the  facts  exactly  as  he  found  them,  his 
statements  may  be  received  with  implicit  confidence.  In  the  following 
table  J  give  the  rates  of  daily  wages  in  1850-51,  and  in  1869-70,  the  former 
being  taken  from  his  "  English  Agriculture  in  1850-51 "  (2nd  edition, 
1852,  p.  512),  and  the  latter  from  a  table  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Stanhope  to  the  "Times"  of  April  9th,  1872 ;  the  figures  in  both  cases 
being  reduced  from  weekly  to  daily  rates,  and  from  shillings  and  pence 
to  fruncs  and  centimes.  Mr.  Stanhope's  table  is  compiled  partly  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in 
Agriculture,  and  partly  from  Poor  Law  returns ;  and  these  latter  do  not 
include  all  the  unions  in  a  county,  so  that  the  average  of  a  part  of  a 
county  may  sometimes  be  incorrectly  taken  to  represent  the  whole ;  but 
I  trust  that  this  source  of  error  will  not  materially  vitiate  the  calculation. 
The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Caird,  except  that  I  have 
put  one  figure  for  Yorkshire,  while  he  has  given  one  for  each  of  the 
Ridings.  I  should  observe  that  the  table  is  only  intended  to  show  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  a  hired  labourer  for  a  day's  work,  and 
that  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  a  labourer's  yearly  earnings  would  be 
obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the  daily  rate  by  the  number  of  days  in 
a  year.  . 
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TabU  of  Agrioidtural  Wages  in  1850-51  and  1869-70. 


X850-51. 

1869-70. 

x8so-5x. 

1869-70. 

Northern  Counties — 

f.    c. 

t    c. 

Southern  Counties — 

f.   c 

C    c 

Cumberland  .... 

2  70 

3  45 

Gloucester 

1  45 

2  20 

Lancashire     .... 

Torkfihire  

Cheshire 

2  81 
2  60 
2  50 

3  22 
3    0 
2  40 

Wilts  

1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

2  08 

1  75 

2  40 

Devon 

Norfolk 

Derbv 

2  30 
2  08 

3  12 
8  12 

RuflFolk    

Huntingdon  .... 

1  45 
1  75 

2  30 
2  20 

Nottingham  .... 

Stafford 

1  97 

2  50 

Cambridge 

2  20 

2  40 

Northumberland  . 

2  30 

3  45 

Bedford 

1  87 

2  40 

Durham 

2  30 

3  45 

Hertford 

1  87 

S  30 

Lincoln  

Soutliem  CoufUie* — 

2  08 

3  12 

Essex 

1  66 
1  55 
1  97 

2  40 
2  30 
2  80 

Berks 

Surrey     

Warwick 

Northampton .... 
Rucks 

1  75 

1  87 

2  40 
2  50 

Sussex 

2  20 

1  87 

2  60 
2  20 

Hants 

1  75 

1  87 

2  40 
2  50 

Dorset 

1  55 
1  98 

1  87 

2  58 

Oxford    

Average 

Thus  the  average  rise  has  been  30  per  cent.,  and  as  a  further  rise  has 
taken  place  in  several  counties  since  1870,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  equal 
to  one-third,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  fall  of  one-fourth  in  the  value 
of  gold,  since  four  francs  will  hardly  command  more  labour  than  three 
francs  would  formerly  have  done.  The  people  show  that  they  esteem  gold 
less  than  they  did,  by  their  refusal  to  make  as  great  sacrifices  as  formerly 
to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  it.  The  fineness  and  weight  of  the  coins 
having  been  the  same  at  both  periods  the  change  is  not  merely  nominal, 
but  is  an  actual  change  in  the  value  of  every  gramme  of  gold.  There 
is  a  great  difference  among  the  different  counties  as  regards  the  extent 
of  the  rise,  which  in  Northumberland  is  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  while 
Devonshire  exhibits  none  at  all ;  and  this  difference  proceeds  from  the 
unequal  rate  at  which  the  different  counties  have  advanced  in  industrial 
activity.  The  northern  counties  still  retain  their  superiority  over  the 
southern,  which  is  due  to  the  greater  intelligence  and  activity  of  the 
northern  labourers,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  greater  enter- 
prise of  the  northern  farmers,  which  leads  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  raising  of  those  products  which  are  the  most  certain  to  bring  in 
remunerative  prices.  But  many  of  the  southern  counties  have  made 
considerable  progress  as  compared  with  themselves,  and,  as  labour  is 
remunerated  according  to  its  efficiency,  the  unequal  rates  of  progress  in 
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cli£Perent  connties  will  be  soiBcient  to  prodace  variations  in  the  rates  of 
wages,  bat  not  to  prodace  a  general  rise.  This  could  not  take  place 
unless  the  efficiency  of  English  labour  had  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  labour  in  those  countries  which  supply  us  with  gold,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  England  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  this 
direction  than  America  and  Australia.  The  differences  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  labourers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  even  greater  than 
the  table  implies,  since  each  figure  is  the  average  of  a  county,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire  the  rate  is  as  high  as  4f.  a  day,  while  in  parts  of 
Devonshire  it  is  as  low  as  If.  66c.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when 
Arthur  Young  made  a  journey  through  England  for  much  the  same 
purpose  as  that  of  Mr.  Caird,  he  found  that  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
northern  counties  were  much  lower  than  in  the  southern,  while  Mr. 
Caird,  eighty  years  later,  found  that  the  case  had  been  reversed. 

The  latter  writer  has  given  a  table  illustrating  this  point,  to  be  found 
in  his  work  ah-eady  referred  to.  At  the  time  when  he  made  his  tour,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  following  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  he  found  that  in  some  districts  the  rates  were  lower  than  they 
had  been  the  year  before,  because  the  farmers  had  been  accustomed  to 
rely  chiefly  on  wheat,  and  had  not  yet  seen  the  necessity  of  turning  their 
attention  more  to  the  production  of  meat,  butter,  &c.,  which  were  then 
fetching  more  remunerative  prices  than  grain.  The  great  extension  of 
pasture  which  has  taken  place  since  that  time  has  no  doubt  done  much 
to  remove  this  cause  of  low  wages,  but  no  tendency  is  shown  towards 
an  equalisation  of  wages  throughout  the  country,  which  can  never  be 
brought  about  until  the  labourers  in  all  parts  are  equally  strong,  and 
equally  intelligent.  Mr.  Caird  expressly  mentions  that  the  poorly-paid 
and  poorly-fed  labourers  of  Wiltshire  are  much  less  active  and  mteUigent 
than  those  of  the  north ;  and  he  points  out  the  significant  fact  that  the 
line  dividing  the  well-paid  from  the  ill-paid  districts,  is  the  boundary  of 
the  coal  measures,  which  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  benefits  which 
manufacturing  industry  confers  not  only  on  those  actually  engaged  in  it, 
but  also  on  the  agricultural  population  of  the  labouring  districts. 

Agricultural  labourers  have  here  been  taken  as  the  standard,  because 
agriculture  is  less  subject  to  fluctuations  than  other  trades,  and 
therefore  a  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  less  likely  to  be  produced  by 
a  cause  peculiar  to  the  trade  itself.  But  such  information  as  I  possess 
goes  to  show  that  wages  have  risen  in  other  trades  also,  though  it  is  too 
fragmentary  and  too  miccrtain  to  be  relied  on  as  a  proof  of  a  general  fall 
in  the  value  of  gold.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Brassey 
in  his  "Work  and  Wages  "  (2nd  ed.,  p.  38),  shows  that  the  wages  of  the 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  employed  by  his  father  in  the 
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ooiutraction  of  ndlwaysy  were  six  per  cent,  higher  in  1869  than  in  1849, 
and  though  the  weekly  wages  of  the  navyiee  were  the  same  in  both 
periods,  yet  the  &ct  that  the  price  paid  for  the  same  amount  of 
earthwork  was  ten  per  cent,  higher  in  the  latter  year,  shows  that  they 
performed  less  labour  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  Another  taUe 
given  in  the  same  work  (p.  157),  shows  that  at  the  Canada  Works, 
Birkenhead,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  engineers  were  not  materially 
higher  in  1869  than  they  had  been  in  1854  ;  but  even  in  the  engineering 
trade  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  nine  a  day,  after 
the  great  strike  at  Newcastle  in  1871,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of 
wages.  The  reason  why  this  particular  trade  is  more  slow  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a  general  rise  of  wages  is,  no  doubt,  that  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brassey,  that  English  manufacturers  have,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  to 
contend  against  a  vigorous  competition  on  the  part  of  their  continental 
rivals,  and  that,  therefore,  wages  cannot  rise  in  England  unless  a 
corresponding  rise  takes  place  on  the  Continent,  and  more  time  is 
required  to  effect  such  a  general  movement.  Another  table  in  the  same 
work  (p.  198),  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lucas  Bros.,  the  well-known  builders 
of  London,  shows  that,  previous  to  1853,  they  paid  their  masons, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  62c.  an  hour,  and  subsequently  to  1866, 
8dc.  for  the  same  time,  while  the  wages  of  the  labourers  rose  during  the 
same  time  from  d6c.  to  48c.,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  rise  is  the  same  as 
in  that  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  A  further  rise  took  place  in  many 
establishments  after  the  strike  in  the  London  building  trade  in  1872, 
which  year,  indeed,  was  remarkable  for  the  rise  of  wages  which  was 
obtained,  by  some  means  or  other,  by  the  workmen  in  every,  or  almost 
every,  toade.  This  evidence,  then,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  in  this  country  since  1850,  and  there  is 
not  wanting  evidence  of  a  similar  rise  in  Prance  and  Germany.  In 
France,  M.  De  Lavergne,  in  1859,  gave  the  average  rate  of  agricultural 
wages  as  If.  50c.  a  day,  while  Mr.  E.  Stanhope,  writing  to  the  "  Times" 
on  April  23,  1872,  gives  this  as  the  rate  of  winter  wages  in  1869-71,  and 
the  summer  rate  as  2f.  a  day.  Mr.  Fane,*  probably  confining  his 
observation  to  a  smaller  portion  of  France  than  these  writers  had  done, 
says  that  the  wages  of  French  labourers  had  risen  from  If.  87c.  a  day  to 
2f.  70c.,  or  2f.  91c.,  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  time 
when  he  made  his  report  to  Lord  Stanley.  At  Creuzot,  as  Mr.  Brassey 
informs  us  (p.  160),  the  mean  rate  of  wages  rose  38  per  cent,  between 
1850  and  1866.  Another  table  which  he  gives  (p.  92),  shows  that  the 
wages  of  almost  every  class  of  mechanics  employed  in  building  ships  for 

*  See  Brassey's  "  Work  and  Wages,**  p.  168. 
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the  Measageries  Impiriales,  roee  considerably  between  1859  and  1869. 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  "Times"  mentioned,  on  April  16, 
1872,  that  a  great  rise  of  wages  had  recently  taken  place  among  all 
classes  of  labourers  in  Germany,  and  in  particular  among  those  employed 
in  the  building  trade  of  Berlin,  whose  wages  had  risen  about  50  per  cent, 
since  1864.  Mr.  Gliffe  Leslie  gives  tables  which  show  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  many  articles  throughout  Germany  during  the  period 
in  question,  and,  though  the  method  which  he  has  adopted  prevents  me 
from  receiving  his  testimony  as  a  proof  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  he  has  arrived  at  this  condusion.  He  finds, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  the  rise  of  prices  has  not  been  uniform 
throughout  (Germany  ;  and  he  has  ably  generalised  the  differences  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  respect.  The  smallest  rise  has  taken  place  in 
those  towns  which  are  remote  from  railways,  while  among  those  which 
are  provided  with  railways,  those  which  are  also  centres  of  industrial 
activity  show  a  greater  rise  than  the  rest ;  and  among  these,  again,  the 
greatest  rise  is  shown  in  those  which  are  in  the  western  portion  of 
Germany.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  industrial  progress  of  Germany  has 
great  influence  on  the  scale  of  prices  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  considers  that  the  rise  has  been  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  and  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  supposition  put 
forward  by  M.  Chevallier,  that  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  would 
save  a  country  from  the  evils  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  has  not 
been  justified  by  experience,  since,  in  Germany,  prior  to  1871,  silver  was 
the  sole  standard,  and  yet  the  alteration  of  prices  has  been  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  than  in  England,  where  gold  is  the  standard.  This  I  say 
not  as  impugning  the  accuracy  of  M.  Chevallier's  reasoning,  which  is 
correct  according  to  his  premises,  but  as  showing  that  the  facts  have  not 
been  as  he  expected,  and  that  the  value  of  silver  has  altered  nearly  as 
much  as  that  of  gold.  In  the  United  States  a  rise  of  wages  has  also 
taken  place,  and  Mr.  Wells,  in  his  essay,  included  among  the  second 
series  published  by  the  Cobden  Club  (pp.  t06-7),  mentions,  that  in  a 
manufacturing  city  of  the  north,  the  wages  of  common  labourers  had 
risen  from  5f.  a  day  in  1860  to  7f.  33c.  in  1871,  both  rates  being,  of  course, 
given  in  gold,  and  not  in  currency.  In  Victoria,  as  appears  irom  Mr. 
Newmarch's  tables,  the  wages  of  common  labourers  and  mechanics  were 
twice  as  high  in  1855  as  they  had  been  prior  to  1851,  and  though  there 
have  been  many  fiuctuations  since  1855,  they  have  not  fallen  to  their 
former  level.  It  appears,  then,  that  although  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold  has  not  been  universal,  it  has  extended  to  other  countries  besides 
England,  and  that  no  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  which  applies  to 
the  circumstances  of  England  alone. 
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The  popular  meUiod  of  explaining  all  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  is 
a  reference  to  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  labour.  Even  Mr. 
Brassey,  who  has  adduced  so  much  evidence  to  show  that  wages  depend 
on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  accounts  for  all  differences  in  the  rates^  pre- 
Tailing  in  different  countries  and  periods  by  saying  that  the  demand  for 
labour  is  greater  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  this  explanation  is 
generally  nothing  more  than  a  re-statement  of  the  fact,  since  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labour  means  nothing  more  than  that  employers  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  this  is  the  very  fact  to  be 
explained.  If  we  ask  why  wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in 
England,  the  answer  commonly  given  is,  that  labour  is  scarce  in  the 
former  country,  but  what  this  scarcity  of  labour  means  is  by  no  means 
clear.  It  often  happens  that  English  manufacturers  are  greatly  in  want 
of  additional  hands,  and  are  ready  to  take  on  any  who  present  them- 
selves, but  in  such  cases  wages  do  not  rise  to  the  American  rate.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  American  manufacturers  are 
obliged  to  reduce  the  number  and  the  w^es  of  the  persons  in  their 
employ,  but  wages  do  not  then  fall  to  the  English  rate.  If,  when  it  is 
said  that  the  supply  of  labour  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  it  is  meant 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment,  then 
the  supply  is  always  in  excess,  both  in  England  and  in  New  York,  as  is 
testified  by  the  large  emigration  which  is  constantly  taking  place  from 
England  to  America,  and  from  New  York  to  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union.  If  by  an  excessive  supply  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the 
number  of  people  seeking  employment  is  such  that  wages  are  low,  this 
is  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact,  and  not  an  explanation.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  wages  are  higher  in  manufacturing  than  in  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  explained  by  saying  tliat  manu- 
factures cause  a  demand  for  labour ;  but  this  demand  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  a  generalisation  of  the  amoimt  of  wages  jmid.  The  judicious 
writer  to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred,  Mr.  Caird,  mentions  that  the 
lowest  wages  which  he  found  in  any  part  of  England  were  paid  on  a 
large  farm  in  a  southern  county,  where  the  farmer  commanded  all  the 
labour  of  the  parish,  and  had  not  men  enough  to  do  the  work  required 
in  summer.  In  this  case  the  farmer  required  more  labourers  than  he 
had,  and  yet  wages  were  not  high,  but  extremely  low.  Of  course,  when 
there  is  an  artificial  interference  disturbing  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  reduced  when  the 
former  are  compelled  to  take  on  more  men  than  they  require ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Poor-Law  in  some  parts  of  England 
in  which  Mr.  Caird  mentions  that  the  farmers  agreed  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  all  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the  parish,  with  a  view  of 
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redadng  the  poor  rates.  In  these  cases,  as  the  farmers  engaged  more 
men  than  they  required,  they  paid  lower  wages,  but  it  was  because  the 
men  had  little  useful  work  to  do,  or,  in  other  words,  because  their 
labour  was  less  efficient.  Of  course,  when  confining  our  attention  to 
one  trade,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  at  all  times  equally 
flourishing,  and  that  if  those  engaged  in  it  determine  to  continue 
working  at  a  time  when  their  products  are  not  required  by  the  rest  of 
the  community,  they  must  receive  less,  because  the  service  which  they 
render  is  less ;  and  though  their  labour  may  be  quite  as  fatiguing,  and 
mi^  yield  quite  as  great  a  product,  it  is  less  efficient  as  regards  the 
benefit  conferred  on  the  rest  of  the  people.  Certainly,  the  table  before 
referred  to  as  given  by  Mr.  Brassey,  on  page  88  of  his  "  Work  and 
Wages,"  shows  considerable  fluctuations,  both  in  the  rate  of  weekly 
wages  paid  to  railway  labourers  and  in  the  price  paid  for  digging  a 
given  space,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  state  of 
that  trade ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  wages  of  the  engineers 
in  the  Biiienhead  establishment ;  but  a  general  rise  of  wages  throughout 
the  country  cannot  be  so  explained.  A  rise  of  wages  has  taken  place 
among  certain  classes  of  labourers,  such  as  shoemakers  and  hatters, 
although  there  has  not  been  any  unusual  activity  in  those  trades,  and 
though  there  has  not  been  any  marked  improvement  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rise  was  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding rise  in  the  price  of  their  products.  The  rise  in  such  instances 
was  claimed  by  the  operatives,  not  on  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
the  particular  trade,  but  on  account  of  the  rise  of  wages  and  prices  in 
other  trades.  The  wages  of  the  miners  engaged  in  raising  the  precious 
metals  cannot  rise  unless  they  actually  raise  more  of  the  metals  to  the 
surface;  and,  therefore,  if  their  wages.have  risen  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  other  classes,  a  clear  proof  is  afforded  that  the  rise  is  due  to  an 
increased  facility  of  producing  the  precious  metals.  The  miners  who 
supply  England  with  gold  carry  on  their  operations  in  America  and 
Australia,  and,  as  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  has  taken  place  in 
these  countries,  it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

We  find  accordingly  that,  as  is  well-known,  discoveries  were  made 
about  this  time  in  America  and  Australia  which  greatly  reduced  the  cost 
of  raising  gold.  The  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Califomia  took 
place  in  1848,  while  those  of  Australia  were  discovered  in  1851 ;  and 
these  mines  were  found  to  be  much  more  fertile  than  any  previously 
known.  This  is  shown  by  the  high  wages  received  by  the  miners,  since 
fertility  means- yielding  a  larger  return  to  the  same  quantity  of  labour. 
When  Humboldt*  visited  Mexico,  he  found  that  the  miners  engaged  in 
**  Essai  Politique  sur  La  Kouvelle  Espagne,  Paiis,  1811,    YoV  YQ.)"^.  V\^« 
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the  rich  sflver  mine  of  Valenciana  earned  five  and  six  francs  a  day, 
while  in  1859,   those  engaged  in  the  gold  mines  of  California  earned 
nineteen  francs  a  day ;  so  that  the  labour  of  the  latter  was  three  or  four 
times  as  productive  as  that  of  the  former,  since  the  proportion  between 
the  values  of  gold  and  silver  had  varied  very  little  during  the  interval. 
The  discoveries  produced  a  complete  commercial  revolution  in  Australia, 
the  history  of  which  has  often  been  told,  though  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  has  nowhere  been  so  clearly  shown  as  by  Mr.  Caimes  in  an 
article  published  in  "Fraser's  Magazine,"  in  September,  1859.*    The 
circumstances  of  California  were  similar,  but  have  not  been  so  fiilly 
described,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  for  the  most  part  to 
examining  those  of  Australia.    As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  gold 
could  be  obtained  in   abundance  by  anyone  who  chose  to  go  and  dig 
for  it,  everyone  who  could  do  so  at  once  hastened  to  the  diggings.    All 
other  forms  of  labour  were  suspended,  shepherds  leaving  their  flocks,  and 
ploughmen  leaving  their  farms,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  fortune  at  this 
new  El  Dorado.    An  old  judge  who  was  so  infirm  as  to  require  to  be 
drawn  about  in  a  chair  was  deserted  by  all  his  servants,  and  would  have 
been  quite  helpless  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  his  own  chil- 
dren.   Great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  departure  of  the  labourers 
would  prevent  any  crop  from  being  sown ;  but  in  a  few  months  many 
diggers  had  become  convinced  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed  at  the 
diggings,  and  returned  to  their  former  occupations,  but  not  on  the  same 
conditions  as  they  had  previously  been  willing  to  agree  to.  Great  as  was 
the  diversity  in  the  earnings  of  different  individuals,  it  was  found  that 
an  ordinary  labourer  with  a  pickaxe  and   a  few    other    tools,  could 
obtain,  on  the  average,  seven-and-a-quarter  grammes  of  gold  in  a  day ; 
and,  as  this  quantity  of  gold  is  coined  into  twenty-five  francs,  those  who 
engaged   in    other  occupations  demanded    and    obtained  twenty-five 
francs  a  day,  or  more  or  less,  according  to  the  more  or  less  attractive 
character  of  the  occupation  as  compared  with  that  of  mining.    This 
was  equivalent  to  a  quadrupling  of  the  rates  of  wages  which  had  pre- 
vailed before  the  discoveries  took  place ;  but  as  it  was  only  in  gold- 
mining  that  labour  had  become  more  efficient,  the  employers  could  not 
afford  to  pay  these  higher  wages  without  a  corresponding  rise  of  prices, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  As  soon  as  the  enormous  prices  prevailing 
in  Victoria  became  known  in  Europe^  a  considerable  exportation  of  all 
kinds  of  commodities  to  Victoria  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  and,  as  so  fre- 
quently happens  when  a  new  market  is  open  for  commercial  enterprise, 
it  continued  long  after  the  prices  of  articles  of  European  origin  had 

*  Be-published  in  his  "Essays  on  Politloal  Economy." 
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&Qen  to  a  lower  point  in  Victoria  than  in  the  comitries  where  they  were 
prodaced.  In  1854,  accordingly,  the  labourers  of  Victoria  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  receiving  much  higher  wages,  and  yet  being  able  to 
buy  many  of  the  things  which  they  most  wanted  for  a  smaller 
smn  than  before;  but  of  course  this  state  of  things  could  not  last, 
and  by  the  end  of  1856  the  prices  of  all  those  articles  which  could 
be  imported  had  returned  to  the  point  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  carriage,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  much  the  same  as  they 
had  been  before  1851.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  surface  diggings 
had  become  exhausted,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  dig  deeper  below 
the  ground,  and  the  cost  of  production  being  thereby  increased,  the 
earnings  of  the  miners  had  diminished.  The  wages  of  all  other  labourers 
followed  suit,  and  those  of  the  sailors,  which  had  been  the  most  affected 
by  the  rise,  were  also  the  most  affected  by  the  fall.  At  the  height  of  the 
gold  maiiia  it  had,  of  course,  been  most  difficult  to  induce  anyone  to 
leave  a  country  which  held  out  such  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  ifbrtune, 
and  the  pay  of  sailors  engaged  for  a  voyage  to  England,  which  had 
been  one  hundred  fhmcs  a  month,  rose  at  one  time  to  two  thousand 
francs  a  month,  and  then  fell  to  little  more  than  its  former  rate.  Of 
course,  gold  mining  still  held  out,  as  indeed  it  still  does,  a  chance  of 
obtaining  a  large  sum  by  a  very  little  labour ;  and  the  amusing  author  of 
"  Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences  "  mentions  an  instance  from  his 
own  experience  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  attending 
this  branch  of  industry.  He  had,  as  he  tells  us,  joined  with  three  other 
men  to  work  a  claim  at  the  Queensland  diggings,  but  had  obtained  so 
little  in  the  course  of  several  months  that  they  determined  to  abandon  it, 
and  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  another  man,  a  sailor.  The  very  next  day  the 
sailor  turned  up  a  nugget  which  he  sold  for  50,000f.,  and  by  exhibiting 
it  to  the  other  persons  at  the  diggings  he  obtained  an  additional,  and  by 
no  means  despicable,  sum  of  money.  The  author  adds,  that  a  month 
afterwards  he  met  this  very  sailor  tramping  up  the  country  in  search  of 
employment,  having  already  gambled  away  the  whole  of  this  large  sum. 
But  although  such  prizes  were  still  to  be  obtained,  it  was  found  Uiat  the 
average  earnings  of  the  miners  had  diminished,  and  in  1859  they  were 
not  more  than  12f.  50c.  a  day.  A  comparison  of  the  rates  prevailing 
before  the  discoveries  with  those  of  1856  shows  that  in  this  interval 
they  had  doubled.  The  wages  of  farm  labourers  being  partly  composed 
of  rations  are  not  so  easily  compared,  but  as  they  received  in  money  from 
llf.  25c.  to  15f.  a  week  at  the  former  period,  and  81f.  25c.  at  the  latter, 
it  would  seem  that  their  wages  were  about  doubled.  The  wages  of 
mechanics,  such  as  masons  and  blacksmiths,  being  all  paid  in  money, 
exhibit  very  clearly  the  proportion  in  which  they  had  risen,  having  been^ 
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ut  first,  from  7f.  50c.  to  8f.  75c.  a  day,  and  having  risen  too  from 
15f.  to  17f.  50c.  a  day.  The  prices  of  garden  and  fermyard  produce 
had  more  than  doabled  in  the  same  period,  so  that  part  of  the 
rise  in  their  case  was  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  production, 
occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  great  immigration  into  the  country  which 
followed  on  the  discoveries,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
less  favourable  soils  than  those  formerly  occupied,  in  order  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  increased  population.  Subsequently  to  1859  the  yield  of 
gold  frx)m  Australia  fell  off,  but  increased  again  in  1871  and  1872, 
though  it  did  not  return  to  its  former  level,  and  the  rates  of  wages 
prevailing  in  1870  were  lower  than  those  of  1856.  In  1856,  married 
couples  employed  in  agriculture  had  received  from  l,875f.  to  2,1 25f.  a 
year,  besides  rations,  but  in  1870  they  received  only  from  l,250f.  to  l,625f. 
a  year  with  rations  as  before,  and  the  masons'  wages  had  fallen  from  15f. 
and  17f.  50c.  a  day,  to  12f.  50c.  and  18f.  75c.  a  day,  and  the  wages  of 
other  classes  had  idso  fallen.  Taking  the  wages  of  masons  as  a  standard 
it  would  seem  that  in  the  period  1851-70  wages  had  risen  66  per  cent., 
or,  in  other  words,  the  value  of  gold  had  fallen  40  per  cent.  The  table 
previously  given  with  regard  to  the  rise  of  wages  in  England  showed  a 
rise  of  80  per  cent.,  and  a  ftirther  rise  of  86  per  cent,  is  therefore  required 
to  equalise  the  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  value  of  gold  in 
Australia  and  England.  Before  1851,  money-wages  were  higher  in 
Australia  than  in  this  country,  and,  of  course,  the  discoveries  have  no 
tendency  to  produce  an  actual  equality  in  the  rates  prevailing  in  both 
countries,  but  only  to  raise  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  labourers 
shall  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency.  When  the  average  of 
England  shall  have  risen  from  If.  98c.  to  8f.  80c.  a  day,  the  fuU  effect  of  the 
Australian  discoveries  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  will  have  been 
produced,  though  of  course  this  result  may  be  afterwards  disturbed 
by  any  future  discoveries  in  Australia,  Cs^omia,  or  elsewhere.  In 
California  the  rates  of  wages,  though  higher  than  in  Australia,  are  less 
than  half  of  what  they  were  in  1858-4 ;  those  of  bricklayers,  for  instance, 
having  fallen  from  52f.  to  25f.  a  day,  and  those  of  stonemasons  from 
52f.  to  between  22f.  50c.  and  25f.  a  day.  As  I  am  not  aware  what 
was  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  Califomia  before  the  discoveries,  which, 
indeed,  were  almost  contemporaneous  with  its  first  settlement,  I  cannot 
tell  how  much  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  obtaining  gold  in  that 
country,  but,  at  all  events,  these  figures  show  that  the  fertility  of  its 
mines  has  greatly  diminished. 

The  cheapening  of  gold  in  the  countries  which  produce  it  has  slowly, 
but  surely,  affected  its  value  in  England  and  other  countries.  Its  first 
effect  was  to  cause  an  increased  exportation  of  manufactured  articles  from 
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England,  aad  this  increafled  quantity  could  not  be  produced  except  at  an 
increaaed  cost,  which  in  its  turn  necessitated  a  rise  of  prices.  Those 
mannfiM^turers  who  were  still  able  to  produce  their  goods  at  their  former 
cost  profited  by  obtaining  the  higher  prices  which  their  less  fortunate 
competitors  were  obliged  to  demand,  and  their  workpeople  demanded 
and  obtained  a  share  in  the  benefits  in  the  form  of  increased  wages. 
A  reaction  did  indeed  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  and 
exoessiye  exportation  to  Australia,  and  the  wages  of  some  classes  of  work- 
men underwent  a  temporary  reduction.  The  memorable  strike  of  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Preston,  in  1858,  was  directed  against  a  proposed  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  proved  unsuccessful,  as,  indeed,  such  strikes  usually 
do.  Notwithstanding  the  interruptions  which  the  upward  movement  of 
wages  has  experienced,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  continued,  and  has  spread 
fix>m  the  workmen  engaged  in  manufactures  to  those  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  to  railway  labourers,  and  to  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. As  the  people  of  America  and  Australia  have  been  able  to  obtain 
gold  with  less  labour,  they  have  been  willing  to  part  with  it  in  exchange 
for  less  labour ;  and,  accordingly,  the  money-wages  of  those  engaged  in 
producing  articles  to  be  exported  to  those  countries  have  risen,  and  the 
labourers  in  other  trades  have  obtained  a  proportionate  rise,  in  order 
Miat  an  kinds  of  English  labour  might  be  remrtnerated  according  to 
its  efficiency.  A  longer  time  has  been  required  to  effect  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  value  of  gold  in  Europe  than  was  necessary  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  reasons  why  this  was  so  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  quantity 
of  gold  which  Australia  itself  required  was  so  small  that  a  few  months 
were  sufficient  to  quadruple  the  amount  previously  circulating  there, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  quantity  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  &llin 
its  value  at  the  diggings.  If  all  the  gold  required  in  the  world  could  be 
produced  in  a  single  year,  no  more  than  a  year  would  be  required  to 
reduce  its  value  in  all  countries  in  the  same  proportion  ab  it  had  been 
reduced  in  the  mining  countries  themselves ;  but  gold  is  so  durable  that 
a  very  small  annual  addition  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  existing  stock, 
and  the  difficulty  of  producing  it  is  so  great  that  the  world  could  hardly 
spare  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  to  raise  the  whole  stock  in  a  single 
year.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  in  possession  of  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America  in  1848  has  been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  fourteen  milli- 
ards, and  in  order  that  this  sum  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  metal,  an  amount  equivalent  to  nine  milliards  or 
more  would  be  necessary;  while  the  whole  supply  received  fix)m  Oaliform'a, 
Australia,  and  Russia  in  the  period  1848-56  did  not  quite  amount  to  half 
this  quantity.  All  other  things  remaining  the  same,  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  coin  would  be  required  in  any  country  in  exact  proportion 
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as  its  valae  fell,  since  money  is  only  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  exchange ; 
and  if  a  society  exerts  the  same  amonnt  of  labour,  and  exchanges  all  its 
products  as  before,  their  value  being  the  same,  a  greater  quantity  of  coin 
is  necessary  to  be  exchanged  against  them  when  the  value  of  the  coin 
has  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  Several  causes  have,  however,  be^i  in 
operation  which  have  tended  to  render  necessary  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  Europe  and  America  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  compensate  the  fall  in  its  value.  A  great  increase  of 
population  has  taken  place,  and  this  in  itself  renders  a  greater  quantity 
of  coin  necessary,  since  the  number  of  labourers  has  increased,  and, 
consequently,  the  total  value  of  the  commodities  produced.  The  slight 
fall  which  has  taken  place  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  gold  coin,  in  many 
cases,  to  take  the  place  of  silver.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1850,  as  Mr. 
Oaird  tells  us,  a  county  in  which  a  labourer's  wages  were  as  high  as 
12f.  50c.  a  week  was  the  exception,  while,  at  the  present  time,  one 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  has  become  the  exeeption  in  its  turn.  This 
sum  is  the  value  of  the  smallest  gold  piece  which  is  coined  in  England, 
the  half-sovereign ;  and  as  the  labourers'  wages  are  paid  weekly,  it  is 
evident  that  gold  coins  must  often  be  used  where  silver  alone  was 
formerly  required.  A  substitution  of  gold  for  silver,  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  was  occasioned  by  the  mint  regulations  of  those  countries  which* 
maintained  a  double  standard,  i.e,,  where  gold  and  silver  may  be  used 
indifferently,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor,  to  discharge  debts  of  any 
amount.  Where  this  system  prevails,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
(Jovemment  should  fix  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  most  countries  where  this  had  been  done,  gold  had  been 
underrated,  having  been  generally  assumed  to  be  fifbeen-and-a-half  times 
as  valuable  as  silver,  while  the  true  proportion  was  more  nearly  that  of 
fifteen-and-three-quarters  to  one.  The  Califomian  discoveries  soon 
produced  a  slight  change  in  the  proportion  previously  subsisting  between 
the  values  of  the  two  metals,  and  a  kilogramme  of  gold  was  found  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  fifteen-and-a-quarter  kilogrammes  of  silver.  The 
Dutch  Government,  fearing  that  a  great  depreciation  of  gold  was  about 
to  take  place,  thought  to  save  its  subjects  from  the  evils  consequent  on  a 
change  in  the  value  of  money  by  expelling  gold  from  its  circulation,  and 
enacting  that  all  large  debts  should  be  paid  in  silver;  and  this  step 
accelerated  the  depreciation  by  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  gold  into  the 
market.  In  France,  where  the  proportion  had  been  fixed  at  15^  to  1, 
it  became  apparent  in  1850  that  debtors  could  more  easily  discharge 
their  debts  by  purchasing  gold,  and  getting  it  coined  at  the  mint,  than 
by  paying  them  in  silver  coin.  A  kilogramme  of  silver  (900  fine)  had 
been  coined  into  200  francs,  but  would  formerly  sell  for  no  more  than 
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197  francs  in  gold  coin^  bufc  in  1850  ifc  wonld  sell  for  208  francs,  although 
when  coined  it  would  only  pay  200  francs,  as  before.    It  was,  therefore, 
Uie  interest  of  the  bullion  leaders  to  collect  silver  coins,  more  especially 
the   new    ones,    to  melt   them  down,  and   to   sell    the   ingots   at 
the  rate  of  208  francs  a  kilogramme  in  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
did  this    to  such    an    extent    that   silver   coin    almost   disappeared 
from  France.      In   1848  that  country  had  possessed  two-and-a-half 
milliards  of  silver,  and  only  seventy-five  millions  of  gold  coin,  but  in  a 
few  years  the  latter  had  increased  to  two  milliards,  and  the  former  had 
diminished  by  an  equal,  or,  at  least,  a  considerable  amount.    The  French 
Grovemment  found  it  necessary  to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  five 
franes,  being  smaller  than  any  gold  coin  which  had  been  previously 
issued,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  silver  pieces  of  the  same 
amount,  which  were,  and  are,  constantly  melted  down  as  soon  as  issued. 
This  large  absorption  of  gold  into  the  French  currency  has  acted,  as  M. 
Chevalier  expresses  it,  as  a  Parachute  to  retard  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold,  since  it  has  caused  a  larger  quantity  to  be  required  than  Australia 
and  California  could  at  once  supply,  and  the  inferior  mines  of  Hungary, 
Russia,  &c.,  have  determined  the  value  of  the  metal ;  and  although  some 
were  abandoned,  it  was  not  necessary  to  cease  from  working  all  those 
which    were    less    fertile    than    those    newly   discovered.    Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  were  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Francei 
and  experienced  a  similar  substitution  of  ^old  for  silver  in  their  currency, 
and  the  Califomian  discoveries  accelerated  the  same  process  which  had 
ahready  commenced  in  the  United  States.     Gold  had,  in  that  country, 
been  reckoned  as  sixteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  which  was,  even 
then,  an  exaggerated  estimate,  and  it  was  gradually  taking  the  place  of 
silver  in  the  currency;  but  when  its  value  fell  to  no  more  than  fifteen- 
aud-a-quarter  times  that  of  silver,  the  disappearance  of  the  silver  coin 
produced  so  much  inconvenience  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
issue  small  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  5f.  20c.  to  take  the  place  of  the 
silver  coins  of  the  same  amount.    In  Spain,  Russia,  and  other  countries 
there  was  also  a  considerable  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  coin,  and  in 
1871,   Germany,  which  had  so  long  maintained    a  silver  standard, 
determined  to  follow  the  example  of  most  civilized  nations  by  admitting 
gold  into  her  circulation  on  such  terms  that  it  would  be  preferred  to 
silver  in  all  large  payments  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that 
gold  coin  should  be  struck  to  the  amount  of  two  milliards.     On 
the  other  hand,  other  causes  have  been  in  operation  which  have  tended 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  the  world.    The  action  of  the 
Dntch  Government  has  ah*eady  been  referred  to,  and  a  similar  policy  was 
pnrsaed  by  the  Government  of  India,  In  1841,  an  order  had  been  issued 
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enjoining  all  Indidn  ofl9iciaIs  to  receive  gold  coina  whenever  tendered ; 
bnt  in  1852  this  order  was  rescinded  as  far  as  regarded  large  payments. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Indian  Oovemment  took  this  step  because  gold 
coins  had  been  offered  in  rather  larger  quantities,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  Oovemment  would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  them  again ; 
but  aSy  in  the  Indian  coinage,  gold  and  silver  are  valued  at  the  rate  of  15 
to  1,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  world  they  exchange  at  the  rate  of  15^  to  1, 
it  is  not  likely  that  gold  coin  would  have  been  to  any  great  extent  pre- 
ferred to  silver  for  the  payment  of  taxes  or  other  obligations.  There  are, 
again,  many  instances  in  which  paper  has  been  substituted  for  gold,  and 
the  most  notable  one  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  introduction  of 
** greenbacks"  into  the  United  States  during  the  civil  war;  the  use  of 
which  has  continued  for  many  years  since  the  restoration  of  peace.  But 
although  the  introduction  of  a  forced  paper-currency  renders  a  smaller 
quantity  of  coin  necessary,  it  by  no  means  enables  the  people  to  dis- 
pense with  coin  altogether ;  and  the  official  returns  of  the  United  States 
show  that  the  Government  has  always  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  the  treasury, 
and  the  Oustoms  duties  are  still  required  to  be  paid  in  gold.  In  other 
countries  which  have  no 'inconvertible  notes,  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 
increased  use  of  bank-notes,  cheques,  and  other  substitutes  for  coin ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  meddling  propensities  of  legislators  have  hitherto 
greatly  impeded  the  development  of  this  system.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  foolish  Bank  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  have  prevented  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  bank-notes,  except  on  condition  of  an  increase 
in  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  banks  which  issue  them ;  and  there  is  pro- 
bably no  country  in  the  world  in  which  more  bank-notes  would  not  be 
used  if  the  banks  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  business,  and  to 
issue  as  many  as  their  customers  required.  On  the  whole,  the  causes 
which  have  tended  to  increase  the  consumption  of  gold  have  greatly  pre- 
ponderated over  those  which  have  tended  to  diminish  it ;  and  while  the 
total  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  was  nearly  twice  as  great  in  1871  as  it  had 
been  in  1848,  its  value,  as  has  been  seen,  had  not  fallen  in  England  more 
than  25  per  cent.  The  total  stock,  as  before  mentioned,  was  equivalent 
to  14  milliards  in  1848,  and  had  been  increased  by  12J  milliards  by  the 
end  of  1871 ;  and  most  of  this  large  addition  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
currencies  of  Continental  Europe  and  by  Asia. 

A  nearly  equal  depreciation  of  silver  has  taken  place  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  mere  substitution  of  gold  in  its  place,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,  would  be  enough  to  cause  a  fall  in  its  value.  The 
silver  market  was  so  abundantly  supplied  from  the  currencies  of  France 
and  other  countries,  that  a  smaller  quantity  would,  other  things  being 
equal,  have  been  required  from  Mexico  and  the  other  countries  which 
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prodaoed  it.    This  would  cause  some  of  the  inferior  mines  to  be  aban- 
donedy  and  the  valne  of  silver  would  consequently  fall.  In  fact,  how. 
ever,  the  annual  production  of  silver  increased  from  200,000,000f.  to 
800,000,000f. ;  and  this  is   explained  by  the  discovery  of  abundant 
quicksilver  mines  in  OaUfomia,  which,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  quick- 
silver, reduced  the  expense  of  extracting  silver  from  the  ore,  and, 
consequently,  reduced  its  value  also.  The  large  quantities  of  silver  which 
were  expelled  from  the  circulation  of  Europe  were  for  the  most  part  sent 
to  India  and  China ;  and  it  has  often  been  made  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
they  could  have  been  absorbed  by  those  countries,  and,  from  sheer  ina« 
bility  to  suggest  any  other  explanation,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
have  been  hoarded.    There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  real  ground  for 
such  a  supposition,  and  I  would  hazard  the  conjecture  that  they  have 
reaUy  been  used  to  fill  the  void  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  some 
silver  mines  in  the  interior  of  China.    Sur  John  Davis*  mentions  that 
large  quantities  of  silver  were  formerly  brought  down  to  Lintin  and 
exported  to  India,  and  that  this  showed  that  considerable  sources  of 
supply  existed  in  the  Empire.    A  Russian  writer,  Otreschkoif,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Newmarch,  (history  of  prices,  vol.  6,  p.  762)  estimated  in  1856  that 
the  annual  production  of  silver  in  China  was  no  more  than  4,500,000f.9 
and  describes  the  Chinese  Government  as  opposing  every  obstacle  to  the 
working  of  the  mines.   It  would  seem  that  whereas  China  used  formerly 
to  produce  enough  silver  to  supply  its  own  wants  and  those  of  India,  it 
now  imports  silver  from  Europe  and  America,  and  that  India  has  to 
pursue  the  same  course.    Perhaps  the  obstructions  of  which  Otreschkoff 
speaks  would  not  be  so  effectual  if  it  were  not  that  China  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  import  silver  from  abroad.  While  the  gold  mines  of  Russia 
were  the  most  productive  in  the  world  the  Russian  Government  obtained 
a  revenue  from  a  tax  which  it  imposed  upon  them,  but  the  competition 
of  California  rendered  them  unable  to  submit  to  it,  and  as  the  Russian 
Government  refused  to  remit  it,  many  of  the  mines  were  abandoned.    It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver  should  be  required 
to  supply  the  wants  of  India  and  China,  two  countries  which  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  half  the  population  of  the  Globe ;  apd,  in  both  of  which, 
silver  performs  most  of  the  functions  of  money.    Mr.  Newmarch,  in  the 
able  work  which  has  been  just  referred  to,  and  fix)m  which  much  of  the 
information  made  use  of  in  the  present  chapter  is  derived,  estimates  the 
whole  quantity  of  silver  existing  in  India  in  the  form  of  coin  and  plate, 
as  equivalent  to  ten  milliards,  and  that  a  hundred  million  francs'  worth 
are  required  to  replace  what  is  consumed  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  single 

*  The  Chinese.    London  :  1S44,    Vol.  in.,  p.  187. 
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year.  If  the  valae  of  silyer  has  undergoney  as  there  is  eyery  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  has  done,  a  slight  rednction,  a  mneh  larger  quantity  would 
be  required  every  year  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  tn  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  its  value.  What  may  be  the  amount  existing  in  China,  is  of 
course  unknown,  but  it  must  be  very  large ;  for,  although  the  Chinese 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  coinage  of  their  own,  they  use  silver 
ingots  and  Mexican  coins,  and  they  make  little  use  of  bank-notes,  bills, 
or  other  modes  of  substituting  paper  for  coin  in  carrying  on  their  com- 
merce, which  is  certainly  considerable.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
letter  of  "F.  G.  S."  in  the  "Times"  of  June  19,  1872,  stating,  that 
during  the  past  ten  years  the  percentage  of  metal  contained  in  the  various 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  &c.,  shows  a  marked  and  uniform 
increase  over  those  brought  to  the  refineries  during  the  previous  decade. 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  some  improvement  in  the  processes  of 
smelting  and  refining ;  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  one  which 
must  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  When  the  gold  discov- 
eries were  first  announced,  it  was  supposed  by  some  persons  that  gold 
would  in  time  become  as  cheap  as  silver,  and  there  is,  of  course,  nothing 
impossible  in  such  a  consummation ;  and  if  Australia  had  been  excluded 
from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  such  a  state  of  things  might 
actually  have  prevailed  there,  since  gold  is  found  there  in  abundance, 
while  silver  is  very  scarce.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
Japan,  before  the  Americans  obtained  permission  to  trade  there,  gold  was 
only  worth  four  times  its  weight  in  silver.  At  present,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  for  silver  to  fall  morcrapidly  than  gold. 

The  consequences  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  are 
so  numerous  and  important  that  M.  Chevalier  has  devoted  a  separate 
treatise*  to  the  examination  of  them,  and  yet  he  does  not  discuss  the 
whole  subject,  but  confines  himself  to  those  effects  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  world,  and  does  not  deal  with  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  commercial  relations  previously  existing  between  different  countries. 
It  sounds  paradoxical  to  inquire  whether  mankind  have  benefitted  by 
discoveries  which  have  enabled  them  to  procure  these  metals  with  less 
labour,  and  yet,  as  coin  is  only  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  for 
which  purpose  portability  is  an  advantage,  the  cheapening  of  the  metal 
of  which  coin  is  made  renders  it  necessary  that  people  should  carry  a 
greater  weight  in  order  to  exchange  commodities  of  the  same  value.  In 
England,  therefore,  the  cheapening  of  gold  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a 

*  De  la  Baisse  probable  de  TOr :  des  Cons^qaenoes  Commerciales  et  Sociales 
qu*elle  peut  avoir,  et  des  m^sures  qu*elle  provoque,    Paris  :  1S69. 
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disadvantage,  by  increasmg  the  labour  of  transporting  it  from  place  to 
place ;  while  in  thoee  conntries  where  it  has  taken  the  place  of  silver,  the 
people  have  gained  by  the  substitntion  of  the  less  bnlky  metal  for  the 
more  bulky  one.  They  have  benefitted  also  by  the  general  adoption  of 
that  metal  which  has  long  been  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  Englandi 
which  makes  it  more  easy  to  settle  the  balance  of  their  payment  due  to 
or  from  England ;  and  this  is  a  considerable  advantage,  considering  the 
great  extent  of  English  commerce  with  those  countries.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  whether  gold  or  silver  be  generally  used,  as  that  the 
same  metal  should  be  employed  in  all  countries,  and  the  inconvenience 
be  thus  avoided  which  results  frx)m  the  fluctuations  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  and  the  silver  price  of  gold,  which  render  it  uncertain  how  much 
money  a  merchant  in  one  country  may  require  to  discharge  a  debt  in 
another.  As  the  advantage  of  uniformity  in  this  respect  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  adoption  of  the  more  portable  metal,  there  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  a  considerable  assistance  afforded  to  commerce.  In  so  far 
as  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  manufactures  there  has  been  a  gain,  since 
articles  made  of  these  metals  can  be  procured  with  less  labour,  although 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  can  be  obtained  for  a  lower  price.  As  Mr. 
Gaimes  has  pointed  out  in  a  review*  of  M.  Chevalier's  work,  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  for 
though  the  price  of  bullion  is  unaffected  by  the  change,  yet  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  making  the  box  are  higher,  and  the  price,  in 
so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  workmanship,  must  rise  in  proportion.  The 
prices,  therefore,  of  articles  made  of  gold  and  silver,  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  labour  expended  upon  them,  and  their  value  falls  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  that  of  the  raw  material.  The  most  serious  effects 
of  the  change  are  those  which  are  implied  in  a  disturbance  of  all  con- 
tracts extending  over  a  term  of  years,  and  expressed  in  sums  of  money. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  obligations  of  a  State  towards  the 
holders  of  its  fiinds,  and  those  of  landlords  towards  their  mortgagees. 
In  all  these  cases  the  creditor  loses  one-fourth  of  what  he  formerly 
received,  and  the  debtor  gains  to  the  same  extent.  The  same  sum  of 
money  is  paid  as  before,  but  its  value  is  one-fourth  less ;  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  any  compensation 
for  the  loss  which  he  suffers.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  the  creditor  can  only  claim  an  increase  in  his  dividends  when  the 
value  of  gold  falls  if  he  has  agreed  to  submit  to  a  diminution  when  its 
value  rises,  and  as  this  has  never  been  done  in  the  case  either  of  fund- 
holders  or  of  mortgagees,  their  claim  to  compensation  in  the  present 

*  <*  Bdinbnrgh  Beyiew/'  Julj  1860,  p.  IS.    (Re-pabliflhed  in  his  SsMyi). 
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case  will  not  bear  examination.  They  did  not  ask  to  reoeiTe  every  year 
commodities  of  an  equal  value,  but  an  equal  quantity  of  gold^  and  the 
value  of  this  metal  frequently  varied  before  1850,  as  it  has  done  since 
that  time.  As  regards  the  fund-holders,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  National  Debt  of  England  was  accumulated  during 
the  last  war  with  France,  and  that  during  that  period  the  value  of  gold 
was  at  one  time  less  than  it  is  now,  since  Arthur  Young  gave  the 
average  rate  of  agricultural  wages  in  1810  as  8f.  a  day,  or  about 
one-sixth  higher  than  in  1869-70.  If  the  change  had  come  sud- 
denly, and  had  been  completed  in  a  single  year,  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation might  be  reasonably  set  up,  but  it  has  been  very  gradual, 
and  the  fund-holders  have  had  ample  time  to  find  other  investments  for 
their  money ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  to 
confer  a  benefit  upon  them,  since  the  large  quantities  of  gold  deposited 
in  the  banks  lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  raised  consols  to  par,  a 
height  which  had  very  seldom  been  attained  before.  iHie  people,  as  a 
whole,  have  neither  gained  nor  lost,  for  what  the  fund-holders  have  lost 
the  tax-payers  have  gained,  and  what  the  mortgagees  have  lost  the 
mortgagers  have  gained  ;  but  a  transfer  of  such  a  kind,  and  on  so  large 
a  scale,  implies  a  great  deal  of  individual  suffering.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  securities  are  held  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
children,  and  other  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  working  to  support 
themselves,  for  whom,  therefore,  there  is  no  relief  for  what  amounts  to  a 
reduction  in  their  often  scanty  incomes.  A  considerable  amount  is  held 
for  the  benefit  of  charitable  institutions,  but  in  their  cases  a  diminution 
in  the  value  of  their  endowments  is  rather  a  public  benefit  than 
otherwise,  since  it  gives  the  present  generation  an  opportunity  of  revising 
the  judgments  of  their  ancestors.  Ancient  endowments  are  apt  to 
become,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  either  injurious,  or,  at  least,  useless,  but 
interference  with  their  management  is  always  a  matter  of  diflBculty ;  and  a 
practical  diminution  of  their  power  of  mischief,  effected  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  is  a  public  advantage.  In  those  few  cases  where  a 
charitable  endowment  continues  to  do  good  service,  the  people  are  able 
to  compensate  its  losses  by  further  donations,  which  their  practically 
increased  incomes  enable  them  to  afford.  The  transfer  is  made  from  the 
non-industrial  to  the  industrial  classes  of  society.  The  labourers,  as  a 
whole,  are  in  the  same  position  as  before,  although  they  suffer  during  the 
period  of  transition,  which  is  effected,  as  M.  Chevalier  says,  not  by  a 
continuous  fiow,  but  by  a  succession  of  jumps.  People  are  so  much 
under  the  dominion  of  habit  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  resolve  on  a  rise 
of  price,  and  still  more  so  to  resolve  on  a  rise  of  money-wages.  When 
the  prices  of  some  articles,  and  wages  in  some  trades,  have  risen,  ' 
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labourers  in  other  trades  oontinne,  for  some  time^  to  pay  higher  prices, 
without  asking  for  an  increase  in  their  own  wages ;  and  when  they  do 
BO  at  last,  they  say  that  they  must  ask  for  more  because  provisions,  etc. 
are  so  dear,  and  this  shows  that  they  must  have  suffered  some  sacrifices 
before  resolving  to  demand  a  rise.  The  capitalists,  as  a  body,  are 
unafiTected,  for  the  higher  wages  which  they  have  to  pay  are  compensated 
by  the  higher  prices  of  the  articles  produced  ;  but  in  their  case  also  the 
fluctuations  of  wages  and  prices  entail  considerable  losses  on  individnak, 
and  the  strikes  to  which  the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages  has 
given  occasion  have  inflicted  great  hardships  on  large  daises  of 
employers  in  aU  parts  of  England.  In  two  of  the  so-called  professions, 
the  medical  and  the  legal,  wages  are  determined,  not  by  competition,  but 
by  custom ;  and  as  the  scale  of  fees  has  not  altered,  there  has  been  a 
practical  loss  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  barristers.  A  physician  still 
receives  his  old  fee  of  26f.  25c.  for  a  single  visit,  and  this  is  now  worth 
one-fourth  less  than  formerly ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the' 
average  annual  income  of  this  class  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  since  physicians,  though  they  cannot 
diminish  the  amount  of  a  single  fee,  yet  often  declme  to  receive  one,  and 
by  accepting  one  more  often  than  formerly,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  increase  their  total  receipts,  and  they  have  every  motive  to  do  so  in 
the  circumstances  here  under  consideration.  The  barrister's  fee,  though 
its  minimum  amount  is  the  same  as  the  physician's,  may  be  increased  to 
any  amount ;  and  the  cheapening  of  money  by  raising  the  incomes  of 
other  classes,  enables  litigants  to  pay  more  to  barristers,  who,  in  their 
turn,  can  easily  make  their  wishes  felt  by  declining  to  undertake,  or  by 
performing  badly,  any  business  for  which  they  are  not  offered  sufficient 
remuneration. 

The  effect  of  the  discoveries  has  been  to  diminish  the  command  of  the 
labour  of  others  which  the  possession  of  a  given  sum  of  money  secures  to 
its  owner ;  but,  as  the  progress  of  industry  has  lowered  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing other  articles  besides  the  precious  metals,  there  are  many  whose 
prices  have  not  risen,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  present  inquiry  is 
unprofitable,  and  that  what  people  really  want  to  know  is  whether  a 
given  sum  of  money  will  procure  the  same,  or  a  smaller  amount  of  com- 
fort to  its  possessor.  Adam  Smith  anticipated  a  similar  objection,  and 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  with  which  he  concludes  his 
elaborate  review  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
silver.  "  The  same  quantity  of  silver,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  will  in  the 
present  times,  even  according  to  the  account  which  has  been  here  given, 
purchase  a  smaller  quantity  of  several  sorts  of  provisions  than  it  would 
have  done  during  some  part  of  the  last  century;  and  to  ascertain  whether 
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this  ohange  be  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  valae  of  those  goods^  or  to  a  fall  in 
the  ralne  of  sflver,  is  only  to  estabUah  a  vain  and  UBeleas  distinction, 
which  can  be  of  no  nse  or  service  to  the  man  who  has  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  to  go  to  market  with,  or  a  certain  fixed  revenue  in 
money.  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge  of  this  distinc- 
tion will  enable  him  to  buy  cheaper.  It  may  not,  however,  upon  that 
account  be  altogether  useless." 

After  pointing  out  the  utility  of  knowing  whether  the  rise  of  prices  is 
due  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  or  to  an  increased  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing the  articles  themselves,  he  continues : — **  It  may,  too,  be  of  some 
use  to  the  public  in  regulating  the  pecuniary  reward  of  some  of  its 
inferior  servants.  If  this  rise  in  the  price  of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be 
owing  to  a  fell  in  the  value  of  silver,  their  pecuniary  reward,  provided 
it  was  not  too  large  before,  ought  certainly  to  be  augmented  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this  fiaJl.  If  it  is  not  augmented,  their  real  recom- 
pense will  evidently  be  so  much  diminished."    (Book  I.,  chap  11.) 

As  the  wages  of  common  labourers  have  risen  one-third  since  1850, 
the  salaries  of  all  those  employed  in  the  public  service  should  be  raised 
in  hke  proportion ;  of  course,  with  the  reservation  inserted  by  Adam 
Smith,  provided  they  were  not  too  large  before.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  humblest  and  to  the  most  exalted  among  them ;  to  the  policeman  and 
the  letter  carrier,  to  the  prime  minister  and  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  salaries  of  all  of  them  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fixed  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
compensate  the  greater  or  less  inconvenience  and  labour  required,  as 
compared  \Yith.  the  pay  received  from  private  employers.  If  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  renders  the  scale  no  longer  appropriate,  if  the  clerks  or 
other  public  servants  receive  the  same  pay,  while  those  in  private  employ- 
ment receive  increased  salaries  for  doing  similar  work,  an  increase  in 
their  salaries  is  required  quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
in  that  of  the  officials  themselves.  They  have  entered  the  public  service 
because  they  thought  that  the  pay  which  was  offered  was  as  much  as  they 
could  obtain  from  private  employers,  regard  being  had  to  the  kind  of 
work  required,  and  the  advantages  attending  their  position  as  servants 
of  the  state ;  and  now  that  the  elements  of  the  calculation  have  altered, 
they  are  entitled  to  ask  that  it  should  be  made  over  again  without 
exposing  them  to  the  hardship  of  resigning  the  posts  in  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives.  If  this  is  not  done  the  public  ser\ace  will  be 
injured,  partly  by  more  frequent  resignations  of  such  as  can  obtain 
employment  elsewhere,  and  the  inconvenience  which  such  changes  inflict 
on  the  service,  and  partly  by  the  indisposition  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  to  do  more  work  than  they  can  possibly  help. 
Even  now>  it  is  said  that  the  puisne  judgeships  are  often  declined  by 
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sncoeflsfdl  barristers  on  account  of  the  pay  being  insa£Scient,  and  if  this 
is  the  case  with  these  highly-paid  offices,  a  revision  of  official  salaries 
must  indeed  be  necessary.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  coals,  sach  as  that 
which  took  place  in  1872,  and  which  amounted  to  50  per  cent.,  which  is 
consequent  on  the  increased  difficulty  of  raising  coal,  afiEbrds  no  ground 
for  an  increase  of  salaries,  because  it  affects  all  classes  alike,  and,  if  it  had 
been  foreseen  at  the  time  when  the  officials  entered  the  service,  they 
could  not  have  provided  against  it,  for  they  would  have  suffered 
quite  as  much  if  they  had  entered  the  service  of  private  employers. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  attempt  which 
has  been  made  by  a  certain  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
enforce  retrenchment  in  the  national  expenditipre  by  restricting  it  to  a 
fixed  sum  of  money.  Honourable  as  are  the  motives  of  those  who  take 
this  course,  they  only  weaken  their  cause  by  adopting  it,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  when  the  value  of  money  has  &llen  the  same  sum  can  be 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Harcourt^  in  his  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  18, 
1878,  found  fault  with  the  ministry  for  having  aUowed  the  national 
expenditure  in  the  year  1872  to  exceed  by  75,000,000f.  that  of  1866,  and 
in  answer  to  the  plea  that  the  prices  of  many  articles  required  by  the 
Government  had  risen,  he  urged  that  steps  ought  to  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  in  other  directions.  An  Economist  must  read  with 
astonishment  such  a  singular  argument,  for  on  what  rational  principle  can 
it  be  contended  that  the  same  sum  of  money  which  was  sufficient  in  1866 
must  have  been  sufficient  in  1872  ?  Not  only  had  population  increased 
in  the  interval,  not  only  had  commerce  extended  itself  in  a  greater 
proportion,  but  the  Government  had  undertaken  new  duties,  and  notably 
had  devoted  a  larger  sum  to  defray  the  expenses  of  popular  education, 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  marked  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  had  taken 
place  in  the  year  1872.  It  would  be  thought  strange  indeed  if  anyone 
were  to  contend  that  the  people  of  England  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  same  quantity  of  food  which  they  had  found  sufficient  seven  years 
ago,  or  that  a  manufacturer  who  had  found  it  profitable  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  furnaces  should  still  content  himself  with  his  former 
quantity  of  coal.  Yet  such  a  contention  would  not  be  more  surprising 
than  that  put  forward  by  Sir  William  Harcourt.  The  value  of 
money  has  fallen,  and  the  Government  must,  therefore,  pay  more  to 
those  whom  it  employs,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  replies  that  in 
that  case  it  ought  to  employ  fewer  men.  The  value  of  coal,  of  iron, 
and  of  some  other  articles  of  which  the  Government  requires  a  large 
quantity  has  increased,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  maintains  that 
the  Government  ought  to  buy  smaller  quantities.    This  course  may 
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be  suitable  to  a  private  indiyidual^  but  the  Goyemment  bag  to  proTide 
for  the  defence  of  the  country^  and  the  same  nnmbet  of  shipg  and  guns 
.  are  required  whether  they  be  cheap  or  dear.  The  increase  of  which  he 
complained  only  amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the 
incomes  of  the  people  during  the  same  interval  was  certainly  quite  equal 
in  extent.  They  were,  therefore,  quite  as  well  able  to  meet  the  increased 
burdens  as  they  had  been  to  bear  the  lighter  ones.  It  is  true  that  the 
increased  cost  of  coals  had  inflicted  considerable  suffering  on  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  this  constituted  a  grave  argument  for  reducing 
expenditure,  but  this  argument  could  derive  no  additional  support  from 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  sum  of  money  had  been  found  sufficient  in  1866 
than  was  spent  in  1872. 

The  gold  discoveries  have  reduced  the  value  of  that  metal  in  those 
countries  where  they  took  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have,  consequently,  given  rise  to  some  peculiarities  in 
the  conunercial  relations  ofl  Australia  and  California  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  have  been  pointed  out  and  explained  by  Caimes 
in  "Eraser's  Magazine"  of  September.  1859,  and  January,  I860.* 
Humboldt  contends  that  the  possession  of  gold  or  silver  mines  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  agriculture  of  a  country,  and  he  points  .to  the  fact 
that  land  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying  food  to  the  miners  as  estabhshing  his  theory.  Caimes, 
however,  who  has  quoted  and  commented  on  this  remark  of  Humboldt's, 
points  out  that  the  possession  of  mines  does  induce  the  people  to  turn 
their  attention  to  them  rather  than  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  produce 
for  exportation.  Humboldt  himself  observed  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
exported  very  little  of  any  other  commodity  than  silver,  and  he  attributed 
this  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  true  interests  prevailing  among  the 
people.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  people  can  continue  for 
centuries  to  export  a  particular  article  when  they  produce  another  one 
to  export  which  would  be  more  profitable  to  them,  and  although 
Humboldt  is  right  in  saying  that  wealth  does  not  consist  of  money 
alone,  he  is  WTong  in  supposing  that  the  wealth  of  Mexico  is  not 
increased  by  means  of  its  exportation  of  silver.  The  silver  itself  is  not 
its  wealth,  but  the  foreign  commodities  which  are  exchanged  for  it  fonn 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mexican  people.  California  and 
Australia  have  continued,  since  the  discoveries,  to  obtain  most  of  their 
imports  in  return  for  gold,  and  here  also  the  possession  of  abundant 
mines  has  tended  to  develope  mining  enterprise  at  the  expense  of  other 
branches  of  industry.    Califomia,  though  possessing  extensive  forests, 

*  Be-publiflhed  in  his  Eaeays. 
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imports  timber  from  Vancouver's  Island ;  and  Australia,  though  possess- 
ing almost  unrivalled  pastures,  imports,  or  used  to  import,  butter  from 
Ireland.  Boots  and  shoes  are  exported  from  England  to  Australia, 
although  leather  can  be  procured  in  Australia  with  less  labour,  and  boots 
can  be  manufactured  with  at  least  as  little  labour  as  in  England.  Though 
they  could  be  produced  in  Australia  with  less  labour,  they  cannot  be  sold  at 
BO  low  a  price  because  money-wages  are  higher,  not  merely  absolutely, 
but  relatively  to  the  efficiency  of  the  labourers,  and  the  people  of  California 
and  Australia  obtain,  by  importing  foreign  commodities,  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  enjoyed  by  a  landlord  who  possesses  a  superior 
farm,  and  they,  in  fact,  receive  a  rent  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the 
.  use  of  their  abundant  mines.  This  advantage  in  their  position  has  given 
a  great  stimulus  to  emigration  to  those  countries,  and,  consequently,  to 
their  industrial  progress,  which  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  During  the 
ten  years,  1840-40,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  to  Australia  amounted 
to  126,087,  while  in  the  next  decennial  period,  1850-59,  the  number 
swelled  to  498,537,  that  is  to  say,  very  nearly  quadrupled.  The 
population  of  Australia  increased  from  508,451  in  1850,  to  1,165,424  in 
1859,  that  is,  more  than  doubled,  while  that  of  Victoria,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  discoveries,  increased  nearly  sevenfold  during  the  same  period, 
having  risen  from  77,345  to  530,202.*  The  remoteness  of  Australia  had 
previously  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  its  colonisation  from  Europe,  but 
the  attraction  of  the  gold  mines  was  sufficient  to  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  the  discoveries  have  powerfully  contributed  to  the  extension  of 
civilisation  in  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  eflPects  of  the 
discoveries  in  California  have  been  even  more  beneficial  to  mankind, 
since  they  have  preveutcd  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  Pacific 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  cession  of  California  was  extorted 
from  Mexico  by  the  Goveniment  of  the  United  States,  because  the  then 
dominant  slavery  party  desired  to  extend  slavery  into  that  region,  and 
wished,  and  intended,  to  form  it  into  a  Slave  State.  The  gold  discoveries, 
however,  were  made  almost  as  soon  as  the  cession  had  taken  effect,  and 
the  news  attracted  so  large  a  body  of  miners  from  the  Free  States,  that 
the  proposal  to  introduce  slavery  was  rejected  by  the  people.  The 
admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State  disturbed  the 
balance  which  had  hitherto  been  even  between  the  Free  and  Slave 
States,  and  by  turning  it  in  favour  of  the  former,  paved  the  way  for  that 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  latter  which  produced  the  civil  war, 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  As  England  engrosses  the 
chief  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  Australia, 

♦  Histolre  de  L'Emigration.     Par  Jules  Duval.    Paria  1862,  pp.  805-815. 
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it  has  reoeived  most  of  the  gold  ciported  from  them ;  and  when  the 
importation  had  prodaced  a  rise  of  wages,  and  of  the  prices  of  many 
articles^  it  became  profitable  to  import  goods  from  the  Continent,  and  to 
export  gold  in  return ;  so  that  England  has  performed  the  part  ot  an 
agent  in  distributing  the  new  supplies  of  gold  throughout  the  commercial 
world.  In  this  waj  England  received  during  the  period  1858-71,  4j 
milliards,  of  which  it  is  known  that  three  milliards,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  a  larger  quantitj,  have  been  re-exported,  partlj  to  the  Continent, 
and  partly  to  India  and  China.  During  the  same  period  more  than  a 
milliard  was  sent  direct  from  the  gold-producing  countries  to  India  and 
China,  and  the  rest  of  the  7^  milliards,  which  were  raised  in  the  whole 
world  during  this  period,  have  been  absorbed,  partly  by  the  Continent, 
and  partly  by  the  gold  countries  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VII.— TRADES'  UNIONS  AND  CO-OPERATION. 

OBJECTS     OP    trades'    UNIONS — THEIB    ORaANISATION— EXTENT    OF 

THEIE  POWER — THEIR  UTILITY— OO-OPERATION — ^INDUSTRIAL 

PARTNERSHIP— GENERAL  BEFLECmONS. 

The  rise  of  wages  which  has  been  described  in  the  last  chapter  has  not 
taken  place  without  attracting  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  there 
is  one  explanation  which  has  been  so  often,  and  so  ablj  put  forward  to 
account  for  it,  as  to  require  an  examination  at  some  length.  It  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  the  rise  in  question  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  those  combinations  among  the  workmen  which  are  known 
by  the  general  name  of  trades'  unions,  and  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  progress  of 
Political  Economy.  Among  the  works  to  which  this  controversy  has 
given  birth,  two  stand  pre-eminent,  one  on  either  side  of  the  question ; 
that  of  Mr.  Thornton,  "  On  Labour,"  in  which  it  is  conteifded  that 
trades'  unions  can,  and  do,  raise  wages,  and  Mr.  Brassey's  **  Work  and 
Wages,"  in  which  it  is  contended  that  they  cannot,  and  do  not,  raise 
wages  to  any  higher  level  than  free  competition  would  establish.  It  might 
be  sufficient,  as  far  as  concerns  the  discussion  in  the  last  chapter,  to  point 
out  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  was  deduced  from  the  rise  in  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  that  no  unions  were  formed  among 
this  class  until  after  the  latest  year  to  which  the  figures  there  given 
relate.  But  the  question  is  of  such  importance,  and  its  solution  is  so 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  laws  which  govern  wages,  that 
it  deserves  an  examination  on  its  own  account.  A  trade  union  is  a 
society  of  workmen  formed  for  the  object  of  supporting  its  members 
when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  they  are  out  of  employment.  The  rules 
of  diflPerent  unions  differ  considerably ;  some  of  them  granting  an  allow- 
ance to  members  in  case  of  sickness,  some  of  them  sanctioning  a 
payment  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  a  member  or  his  wife,  while  others 
are  confined  to  the  support  of  men  on  strike.  There  have  always  been 
temporary  combinations  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one 
•  another  during  the  continuance  of  a  strike,  and  such  associations  were 
referred  to  by  Adam  Smith,  and  one  is  even  mentioned  as  having  been 
formed  in  the  14th  century.  But  it  was  not  till  the  present  century 
that  workmen  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  forming  a  permanent  orga- 
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nisation  for  conducting  their  disputes  with  their  employers,  and  for  suc- 
couring one  another  in  cases  of  unavoidable  distress;  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  societies  during  the  present  century,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
brought  about  by  the  great  extension  of  our  manufactures,  and  by  the 
great  and  frequent  yicissitudes  which  this  extension  has  entailed.  It  so 
frequently  happens  that  a  particular  trade  is  depressed  in  one  town  while 
it  is  flourishing  in  another,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade 
have  become  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  an 
organisation  which  should  enable  them  to  remove  from  a  place  where 
their  labour  is  not  required  to  one  where  it  is ;  and  where  this  cannot  be 
done,  should  relieve  their  most  pressing  wants  by  a  moderate  allowance 
paid  out  of  a  fund  to  which  they  have  themselves  contributed  when  fiilly 
employed.  As  soon  as  a  society  has  agreed  to  give  an  allowance  to  its 
members  when  out  of  work,  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  determine 
what  is  the  proper  rate  of  wages  which  its  members  ought  to  receive 
while  working  at  the  trade  to  which  they  belong ;  since,  if  a  man  who 
is  out  of  work  is  oflPerred  what  is  no  more  than  half  the  usual  wages  of 
the  trade,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  a  fair  offer  of  employment ;  and 
he  may  justly  call  on  the  society  to  give  him  an  allowance  just  as  if  no 
such  oflPer  had  been  made  to  him.  These  societies,  therefore,  generally 
fix  a  muiimum  rate  of  wages,  less  than  which  its  members  are  at  liberty 
to  refuse  without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  an  allowance  from  the  Focicty. 
As  it  fi'equently  happens  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  leaders  of  the 
society  as  to  what  is  the  proper  rate  of  wages  do  not  coincide  with  tlioFo 
of  a  particular  master  on  the  same  subject,  a  society  often  finds  itself 
obliged  to  support  some  of  its  members  who,  though  perfectly  able  to 
obtain  employment  if  they  choose,  will  not  consent  to  the  terms  which 
are  offered  by  a  capitalist.  Thus,  by  a  natural  transition,  a  society 
which  has  been  formed  to  obtain  objects  which  meet  with  universal 
approval  is  transformed  into  one  of  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  so 
much  obloquy,  the  feared  and  hated  trades'  unions.  Such  has  been  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  trades'  unions,  which 
still  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  fimd  to  the  charitable  pui^poses  for 
which  they  were  first  instituted,  and  apply  only  a  small  sum  to  the  sup- 
port of  members  engaged  in  strikes.  But  other  unions  have  had  a  less 
peaceful  origin,  having  been  the  direct  results  of  extensive  or  unsuccessful 
strikes.  The  intense  misery  which  a  protracted  strike  on  a  large  scale 
has  so  often  occasioned  to  those  engaged  in  it,  has  had  the  effect  of 
teaching  mechanics  and  others  the  necessity  of  forming  an  extensive 
organisation  so  as  to  provide,,  not  merely  against  temporary  loss  of 
employment  in  an  individual  case,  but  against  even  so  great  a  calamity 
B3  the  closing  of  all  the  workshops  in  a  single  town,  or  in  half  a  county; 
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and  the  failure  of  a  strike  haB  thus  had  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  succeeding  strike  by  leading  to  the  formation  of  larger 
unions,  until  some  have  been  formed  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  with  some  even  in  foreign  countries.    Unions  which  have  had 
such  an  origin  have  formed  the  natural  rallying  points  round  which 
workmen  have  gathered  whenever  they  have  been  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  their  employers,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  take  cognisance,  not 
merely  of  disputes  regarding  the  rate  of  wages,  but  also  of  those  which  have 
related  to  the  hours  of  labour,  the  mode  of  performing  a  particular  kind 
of  work,  or  matters  purely  local  or  personal.    The  antagonism  in  which 
they  have  been  placed  towards  the  employers  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  exercise  more  authority  over  their  own  members  than  a  mere 
benefit  society  has  any  occasion  to  do,  since  their  success  in  a  struggle 
depends  upon  their  power  to  deprive  employers  of  the  means  of  procur- 
ing men ;  and  they,  accordingly,  enact  stringent  rules  to  prevent  their 
own  members  from  working  on  conditions"  which  they  do  not  approve. 
As  these  rules  frequently  cause  individual  hardships,  the  unions  have 
often  been  regarded  as  tyrannical  societies,  whose  object  is  to  prevent 
workmen  from  making  the  best  bargain  which  they  can  for  themselves ; 
but  this  is  but  a  short-sighted  view,  since  they  are  formed  by  the  work- 
men themselves  to  obtain  their  own  advantage,  and  in  this,  aa  in  other 
cases,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  submit  to  a  little  suffering  to  obtain 
a  greater  and  permanent  good. 

The  organisation  of  trades'  unions  is  extremely  simple.  The  members 
are  required  to  pay  a  weekly  subscription,  which  only  in  a  few  cases 
amounts  to  so  much  as  a  franc,  and  is  generally  much  less.  All  the 
oflBcers  of  the  society  arc  elected  by  universal  suffrage  of  the  members, 
and  none  of  them,  except  the  secretary,  receive  a  sufficient  salary  to 
exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  at  their  trade.  All  the 
members  are  required  to  serve  in  turn  upon  the  committees  which 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  while  so  employed  they  receive  a 
pmall  compensation  for  their  trouble.  In  the  larger  unions,  like  the 
amalgamated  societies  of  engineers  and  carpenters,  which  have 
numerous  branches,  the  affairs  of  each  branch  are,  for  the  most  part, 
conducted  by  the  local  committee ;  but  a  strike  cannot  be  entered  on 
unles3  leave  has  been  obtained  from  the  central  committee,  which  holds 
its  meetings  in  London,  or  whatever  place  may  be  chosen  for  the  head 
office.  The  secretaries  of  the  different  branches  are  required  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  head  office  with  regard  to  the  state  of  trade,  and 
of  the  society  in  their  respective  districts ;  and  thus  the  central  executive 
committee  is  furnished  with  the  means  of  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  trade  throughout  the  country.    The.  central  executive 
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has  no  power  to  originate  a  strike  at  anj  of  the  branchefl^  hot  can  onlj 
aai\ction,  or  veto,  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  a  branch  committee  to  engage 
in  a  strike ;  and  the  eyidenoe  of  the  secretaries  who  were  examined  before 
the  Trades'  Union  Commission,  shows  that  snch  proposab  are  more  often 
Yetoed  than  sanctimied  at  head-qnartenu  The  secretary  is  nsoally 
elected  for  one  year,  bat  is  re-digible,  and  generally  reelected ;  and, 
indeed,  considerable  hardship  would  be  inflicted  npon  him  if  he  were  not, 
since  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his  trade  during  his  term  of 
ofl&ce,  and  this  must  more  or  lees  nnfit  him  fer  resnming  his  former 
occapation  when  his  time  has  expired.  Obviously,  too,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  society  to  retain  the  senrioes  of  an  experienced  man  who  has 
shown  himself  fit  for  his  post.  The  secretary,  however,  although  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  obtam  considerable  influence  in  the  society,  is  always 
responsible  to  it,  and  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  dismissal  if 
he  ceases  to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  approved  of  by  the  majority  of 
the  members.  The  weekly  subscriptions  of  the  members  are  sufiSdent  to 
deflray  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  society,  such  as  the  allowanoes  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  pay  of  its  oflk^ers,  correspondence,  printing,  &c. 
But  when  a  strike  on  a  large  scale  is  undertaken,  an  additional  levy  is 
made  upon  all  the  members  who  are  in  employment,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  those  on  strike.  The  allowance  which  the  latter  receive 
Seldom  amounts  to  moro  than  a  third  of  what  they  would  earn  if  they 
could  obtain  employment ;  so  that  the  assistance  of  the  society  can 
hardly  be  said  to  afford  any  encouragement  to  idleness,  more  especially 
as  they  forfeit  their  allowance  by  reftising  to  accept  employment  when 
the  conditions  are  approved  by  the  committee  of  the  society.  In  some 
cases  a  society  grants  money  in  aid  of  a  strike  in  some  other  trade  than 
that  to  which  its  own  members  belong,  but  this  is  only  an  exceptional 
case,  when  the  strike  has  excited  much  public  attention,  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  the  working 
dasses  in  its  &vour. 

In  order  properly  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  whether  trades'  unions 
are  able  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  what 
is  meant  by  their  ability  to  raise  wages.  Unfortunately,  some  even  of 
the  ablest  writers  who  have  engaged  in  this  controversy  seem  to  have 
done  so  without  any  clear  notion  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  thought 
that  the  mero  fact  that  wages  have  risen  since  trades'  unions  were  first 
established,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  unions  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  rise.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Oood  and  Evil  of  Trade 
Unionism,"  *  enumerates  a  long  list  of  strikes  which  have  been  suocessfn]. 
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and  says,  that  he  leaves  it  to  those  Economists  who  first  frame  theories 
and  then  make  the  facts  to  fit  them,  to  explain  how  the  &cts  which  he 
cites  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  which  maintains  that  combi- 
nations of  workmen  have  no  power  to  alter  the  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
Thornton  in  discussing  the  same  question,  observes,  '^  A  review  of  the 
industrial  warfare  of  this  country  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  will 
show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when  diflerences  between  masters  and  men 
have  led  to  very  severe  and  protracted  struggles,  the  masters  have 
invariably  come  off  conquerors,  yet  will  show,  on  the  other,  that  in  all 
the  intervals  between  their  victories  the  masters  have  been  continually 
giving  way.  fiepeatedly  they  have  been  seen  successfully  maintaining 
their  ground  against  the  most  desperate  assaults,  and  then,  presently 
afterwards,  tamely  retreating  without  waiting  for  a  renewed  attack. 
Bepeatedly  they  have  put  themselves  to  enormous  expense  in  resisting 
their  men's  demands,  for  little  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  that  of 
having  a  decent  excuse  for  subsequently  admitting  them.  During  nearly 
half-a-century,  all  signal  triumphs  have  been  on  one  side,  all  substantiid  y 
success  on  the  other.  In  all  the  more  extensive  and  prolonged  strikoEf^ 
whose  duration  proves  that  though  strenuously  maintained  they  were 
likewise  firmly  resisted,  the  men  having  invariably  put  forth  their  utmost 
strength  merely  to  find  that  strength  miserably  inadequate ;  invariably, 
they  have  met  with  what  a  tender-hearted  opponent,  regarding  their 
proceedings  with  eyes  not  the  less  commiserating  because  those  of  an 
ironmaster,  has  aptly  termed  ^the  same  dismal  uniformity,  the  same 
miserable  monotony  of  defeat.'  .  .  Wherever  the  masters  have 
persevered  they  have  reduced  their  men  to  submission,  but  there  is  no 
great  exaggeration  in  saying  that  for  every  instance  of  such  successful 
persistence  on  their  part,  there  have  been  a  hundred  in  which  they  have 
yielded  or  compromised  the  matter  at  issue,  perhaps  after  a  short 
fight,  but  as  often  as  not,  merely  waiting  to  be  convinced  that  the 
men  were  in  earnest  about  fighting.  In  all  trades  under  the 
influence  of  unionism,  wages,  though  subject  to  occasional  fluctuation, 
have,  ever  since  that  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt,  been,  on  the 
whole,  continually  rising.  In  some  they  are  25  or  80,  and  in  one 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  in  all,  the 
average  rate  is  probably  at  least  15  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  then." 
(On  Labour,  2nd  Edit.,  pp.  251-254.) 

These  writers  seem  to  consider  that  the  question  is  merely  whether  a 
rise  of  wages  is  sometimes  opposed  by  the  masters,  and  is  conceded  from 
a  fear  on  their  part  that  the  men  will  refuse  to  work  unless  they  obtain 
what  they  demand.  If  this  were  the  whole  of  the  question  at  issue 
there  would  be  little  occasion  for  controversy,  since  nothing  is  more 
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certain  than  that  masters  have  frcqaentlj  acceded  to  the  demands  of  a 
trade  union.  But  the  economic  question  is  not  whether  unions  are  in 
some  cases  a  part  of  the  machinery  employed  in  adjusting  the  rate  of 
wages^  but  whether  the  unions  have  any  power  to  raise  wages  above  the 
rate  at  which  they  would  be  fixed  by  the  competition  of  masters  and  men 
if  there  were  no  combination  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  "post  hoc, 
ergo  propter  hoc,"  which  these  writers  put  forward  as  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment to  establish  their  case,  will  not  avail  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  no 
rise  has  taken  place  in  those  trades  which  are  not  subject  to  the  influence 
of  unionism.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  no  endence  to  show  that  there 
has  been  no  rise  in  other  trades,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  for  the 
table  given  in  the  last  chapter  shows  that  during  the  period  1851-70 
there  was  a  rise  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers, 
although  they  had  not  at  that  time  formed  any  unions  at  all.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  wages  sometimes  rise,  and  in  those  trades  in  which 
unions  exist  a  demand  for  an  increase  is  frequently  put  forward  or  sup- 
ported by  the  unions,  but  if  there  is  no  greater  rise  in  these  trades  than 
in  others  the  mere  fact  of  a  rise  does  not  prove  that  the  unions  have 
caused  it.  The  immediate  occasion  of  a  rise  is  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  and  the  consent  of  the  employers  is  necessary  to  establish  it ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  the  rate  can  be  settled  arbitrarily,  or  whether 
both  employers  and  men  are  obeying,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  an 
economic  law  which  settles  what  their  rate  is  to  be,  and  to  which  both  parties 
must  submit.  Mr.  Thornton,  indeed,  is  prepared  to  find  other  exi)lanations 
given  of  the  rise  to  which  he  refers,  but  he  thinks  that  they  can  be  easily 
disposed  of  by  the  following  reply  : — "  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
question  whether  the  enhancement  of  labour's  remuneration  which  has 
thus  been  going  on  at  both  ends  is  due  to  the  influence  of  trades'  unions, 
and  whether  it  would  not  have  taken  place  equally  if  the  price  of  labour 
had  been  left  to  find  its  own  level  without  extraneous  interference.  The 
questioner  here,  however,  may  very  properly  be  left  to  answer  hinLself, 
as  he  may  satisfactorily  do  by  proceeding  to  enquire  how  often  any 
portion  of  the  enlianceraent  referred  to  has  been  volunteered  by  the 
masters,  and  how  often  it  has  only  yielded  to  solicitation  with  force  in 
the  background.  He  \vill  find  the  instances  of  masters  spontaneously 
raising  wages  to  be  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  workmen  couBcieu- 
tiously  believing  themselves  to  be  overpaid,  and  coming  forward  to 
insist  that  their  wages  should  be  reduced."    (pp.  257-8.) 

But  this,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much ;  for,  if  the  mere 
fact  that  a  rise  of  wages  is  preceded  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  can  raise  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  parallel  fact  that  a  fall  never  takes  plac3  unless  proposed  by  the 
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masters  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  latter  have  the  power  of 
reducing  wages,  and  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  singular  conclusion  that 
each  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain  has  the  power  to  determine  it  in  his 
own  favour.  Mr.  Thornton  seems  to  forget  that  the  question  is,  not 
which  of  the  parties  is  tlie  first  to  propose  an  alteration,  but  whether  a 
combination  on  one  side  is  able  to  effect  an  alteration  under  conditions 
in  which  it  would  not  take  place  if  no  combination  had  been  made.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  stronger  argument  against  Mr.  Thornton's 
contention  than  ifi  furnished  by  his  own  evidence.  He  tells  us  that 
whenever  a  great  struggle  has  taken  place  between  masters  and  men  the 
former  have  invariably  triumphed,  and  that,  nevertheless,  wages  have 
been  constantly  rising.  Surely  this  affords  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
rise  is  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  action  of  the  men.  Whenever 
they  have  put  forward  a  demand  which  the  employers  have  seen  to  be 
inadmissible  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  they  have  succeeded  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  employers  have  considered  the  claims  to  be 
reasonable,  and  have  readily  consented  to  them.  Surely,  then,  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstances  which  con- 
vince employers  that  a  rise  is  required  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Thornton  have,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  trades  in  which  unions  have  been  formed  and  in  which  wages 
have  risen,  and  if  we  confine  our  observation  to  these  trades  a  good  case 
seems  to  be  made  out ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Brassey  to  show 
that  the  rise  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  these  trades,  and  thus  to 
confront  the  imposing  array  of  facts  with  another  set  of  facts  equally 
well-established,  and  tending  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.  The 
following  passage  affords  some  instances  of  a  rise  of  wages  in  cases  where 
trades'  unions  were  not  in  operation: — "Our  operatives  have  but  a 
faint  conception  of  the  rise  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  abroad  in 
countries  where  trades'  unions  did  not  exist,  and  where  the  improvement 
in  the  workman's  condition  was  attributable  solely  to  the  increased 
demand  for  labour.  From  the  tables  given  in  the  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Phipps,  on  the  industrial  classes  in  Wurtemberg,  it  appears  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  eight  branches  of  manufactures 
and  industry,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  amounted  to  between  CO 
and  70  per  cent.  In  the  building  trades  the  rise  of  80  to  90  per 
cent,  is  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  unusual  activity  in  the  trades. 
As  a  general  average,  G9  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  increase  in  the 
daily  wages  for  the  out-door  labourers.  In  their  class  the  increased 
demand  for  labour  is  peculiarly  noticeable.  In  Hungary,  before  1865, 
the  wages  of  common  labourers  were  Is.  3d.  a  day.  In  Moldavia  the 
same  rates  of  wages  were  paid  on  the  railways,  although  agricultural 
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Ubouren  were  earning  only  6^  a  day  in  numej,  together  with  an 
equivalent  of  8]^.  in  food.  In  1871,  in  Saxonj  and  Bohemia,  in  con- 
aeqnenco  of  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  labonr,  both  on  the 
ndlways  and  from  the  general  revival  of  indnatiy  after  the  oeeaation  of 
hoBtilities  with  Pnunia,  the  dailj  wages  of  labonrers  rose  to  28.  and 
28.  6d.  On  the  Snczawa  line  the  wages  of  labonrers,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works,  varied  from  45  to  60  krentzers,  or  9d.  to  Is.  a  day ; 
but,  owing  to  the  demand  for  men  on  the  Moldavian  lines,  the  wages 
rose  within  a  year  to  from  60  to  80  krentsers,  or  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  a  day." 
(Work  and  Wages,  pp.  48-45.) 

The  London  building  trade  has  been  refisrred  to  as  one  in  which 
wages  have  been  raised  by  the  action  of  trades'  unions,  but  it  appean 
from  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Brassey  on  p.  198  of  his  work,  that  the  rise 
during  the  period  1858-69  was  no  greater  in  the  case  of  the  mechanics 
who  were  combined  in  unions,  than  in  that  of  the  labourers  who  were 
not,  the  rise  having  been,  in  both  cases,  equivalent  to  88  per  cent  It 
was  not  till  1872  that  an  union  was  formed  among  the  common 
labourers  engaged  in  the  London  building  trade.  Thus  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  cases  where  trades'  unions  have 
had  no  influence ;  but,  as  if  to  make  4he  case  stiU  stronger,  one  trade 
which  possesses  a  very  large  and  powerful  union  e3diibits  scarcely  any 
rise  of  wages  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers  is,  in  point  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  organisation, 
second  only  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Miners,  and  has  been 
described  as  being  so  powerful  that  employers  will  never  i^n  venture 
to  try  its  strength.  Yet  it  appears,  from  a  table  given  by  Mr.  Brassey 
(p.  157),  that  the  wages  of  the  engineers  employed  at  the  Canada 
Works,  Birkenhead,  were  not  materially  higher  in  1869  than  they  had 
been  in  1854,  when  the  works  were  first  established,  the  rise  not  being 
so  much  as  4  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  they  had  risen  to  a  higher  rate 
in  some  of  the  intervening  years,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  had 
often  fallen  below  the  point  at  which  they  stood  in  1854.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  was  600,  which,  Mr.  Brassey  informs  us,  is 
'^  a  sufficient  number  to  aflFbrd  a  &ir  opportunity  of  testing  the  average 
wages  in  the  mechanical  trades  throughout  the  country,"  and  many  of 
them  belonged  to  trades'  unions ;  and  as  these  bodies  were  unable  to 
prevent  wages  from  &lling  on  several  occasions,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  give  them  the  credit  of  a  rise  whenever  one  has  occurred.  Thus  it 
appears  that  facts,  when  carefully  and  impartially  collected,  by  no  means 
establish  the  ability  of  trades'  unions  to  raise  wages  above  their  normal 
level,  and  the  ground  is  now  cleared  for  the  discussion  of  the  theoretic 
question  on  economic  principles. 
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It  Ib  commonlj  nrged  that  trades'  anions  cannot  raise  wages  because 
these  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  wages-fbnd  of  the  country 
and  the  number  of  labourers  employed.  If  by  the  wages-fund  be  meant 
simply  the  whole  amount  of  what  is  distributed  in  wages,  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  working  classes  cannot  receive  more  unless  the 
fund  be  increased,  but  as  the  object  of  those  who  seek  a  rise  of  wages  is 
to  increase  this  fund,  the  objection  has  little  force,  unless  it  is 
maintained  that  the  wages-fund  is  a  fixed  quantity.  This,  accordingly, 
is  maintained  by  those  who  put  forward  this  argument,  for  they  say  that 
the  whole  body  of  capitalists  set  aside,  or  destine,  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  capital  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  labourers,  and  that  they  will 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  this  amount  in  consequence  of  any  action 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  employ.  Mr.  Longe  and  Mr.  Thornton 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  that  capitalists  do  not  set  apart 
any  definite  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  in  wages  rather  than  on  their  own 
personal  enjoyment,  or  on  the  purchase  of  machinery  or  materials.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  but  is  hardly  a  sufBcient  answer  to  the  argument,  since 
their  opponents  do  not  maintain  that  capitalists  consciously  or  arbitrarily 
devote  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  this  purpose,  but  only  that  the 
circumstances  of  industry  are  such  that  this  amount  must  be  so  employed 
if  industry  is  to  be  profitably  carried  on.  In  truth,  however,  the 
proposition  that  the  wages-fund  is  a  fixed  quantity  is  one  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved,  and  which  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
establish.  The  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  existing  at  any  one  time 
in  a  country  is,  indeed,  limited,  and  cannot  be  increased  by  a  combination 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  which  compels  the  possessors  of  capital  {i.e.,  food  and  clothing, 
&c.)  to  employ  always  the  same  quantity  of  it  in  maintaining  operatives, 
and  prevents  them  Irom  either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
which  they  devote  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  families.  When  an 
abundant  harvest  has  increased  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  it 
must  either  be  eaten  or  wasted ;  but  the  rich,  who  have  the  power  of 
appropriating  it,  may  choose  to  employ  it  in  supporting  a  greater 
number  of  their  own  children  in  idleness,  or  may  choose  to  maintain 
additional  labourers  to  minister  to  their  own  comfort.  The  advocates 
of  the  potency  of  trades'  unions  may,  therefore,  reasonably  contend  that 
these  bodies  can,  by  exerting  a  pressure  on  capitalists,  induce  them  to 
increase,  not,  indeed,  the  capital  of  the  country,  but  the  portion  of  it 
which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
wages-fund.  Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not  will  be  discussed  later 
on,  but  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  existence  of  a  wages-fund 
does  not  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being  done. 
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Again,  it  is  said  that  trades'  amons  cannot  alter  the  rate  of  wages 
beoaose  this  is  determined  by  the  demand  for,  and  the  sapply  of,  labour. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  discover  anj  other  meaning  in  this  phrase 
than  that  wages  are  determined  hj  an  agreement  between  emplojers  and 
employed.    Mr.  Brassey,  for  instance,  always  ascribes  a  rise  of  wages  to 
an  increased  demand  for  labour,  but  he  frequently  assigns  the  &ct  of  a 
rise  as  the  sole  proof  of  a  change  in  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand ; 
and  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  it  could  be  proved  that  a  rise  of  wages  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  a  trade  union,  since  the  mere  fiact  of  the  rise  would 
be  urged  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  which 
would  be  declared  to  be  its  cause.    It  is  perfectly  dear  that  wages 
cannot  rise  unless  employers  are  so  much  in  want  of  workmen  as  to  be 
obliged  to  give  them  increased  wages  rather  than  dismiss  them,  and  if 
this  necessity  is  to  be  called  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  of  course 
wages  can  never  rise  unless  the  demand  increases;  but  this  affords  no 
proof  that  a  combination  on  the  part  of  the  men  may  not  bring  about 
the  increased  demand  which,  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  their  object 
to  obtain.     Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Brassey  uses  the  term  '^  great 
demand  for  labour"  to  signify  a  state  of  tldngs  in  which  employers 
have  so  many  orders  on  hand  that  they  are  glad  to  engage  any  man  who 
can  handle  a  tod,  and  he  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  ouly  in  such  cases 
that  a  rise  of  money-wages  can  take  place.     If  this  were  so,  it  mi^ht 
afford  a  proof  of  the  inability  of  trades'  unions  to  raise  wages  ;  but  the 
general  rise  wliich  has  marked  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  extended 
to  many  trades  which  have  exhibited  no  unusual  activity,  and  it  is  still 
open  to  the  unionists  to  cite  these  cases. as  proofs  of  their  power.    If 
labour  be  regarded  ns  a  commodity  whose  price  is  determined  by  ''  the 
higgling  of  the  market,"  it  is  open  to  the  unionists  to  contend  that  its 
price  may  be  artificially  raised  by  withholding  part  of  the  supply  ;  and 
the  unions  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  this  by  restraining  their 
members  (and,  to  some  extent,  all  other  persons)  from  engaging  to 
work  unless  they  receive  sufficient  wages.    This  argument  has  been 
very  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  maintains  that  whenever 
commodities  are  sold  without  any  reserve  price  being  fixed  by  the 
sellers,  they  are  likely  to  fetch  less  than  if  one  had  been  fixed,  and  that 
labour   is   conmionly  offered  for   sale   without   reserve  because  the 
labourers  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  market  takes  a  more  favour- 
able turn.    They  cannot  afford  to  wait  unless  they  have  some  fund  out 
of  which  to  support  themselves  until  they  can  obtain  their  own  tenns ; 
and  if  there  are  a  few  individuals  who  have  accumulated  small  sums  of 
money,  they  cannot  (Mr.  Thornton  contends)  obtain  what  they  ask. 
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because  they  are  so  few  that  employers  can  dispense  with  their  seniccs 
altogether.  If  Mr.  Thornton  merely  contended  that  a  trade  union 
might  here  and  there  enable  an  indi\ddaal  to  obtain  the  current  rate  of 
wages  when,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  so  good  a 
bargain,  there  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  argument ;  but  it  is 
going  much  ftirthcr  to  contend  that  a  rise  of  80  or  50  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  of  a  whole  trade  has  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the 
unions.  If  a  commodity  is  habitually  sold  without  reservation  of 
price,  it  may  sometimes  be  sold  very  low,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  always,  or,  on  the  average,  be  sold  for  less  than  its  "cost 
price ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  workman  is  poorer 
than  his  employer,  he  is  more  likely  to  yield  in  the  struggle.  As  has 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Sterling  (in  his  essay  contributed  to  "  Recess  Stu- 
dies,") the  motives  which  influence  the  two  classes  are  diflPerent  in  kind, 
and  cannot  be  properly  compared  with  each  other.  The  poor  man  has 
the  fear  of  starvation  before  his  eyes,  but  the  rich  man  fears  the  loss  of 
some  luxury,  or  some  advantage  of  social  position ;  and  though  the  latter 
may  seem  to  be  a  more  trifling  sacrifice,  yet  the  sacrifice  of  money  which 
the  employer  is  required  to  make  is,  relatively  to  his  fortune,  much  less 
than  it  is  to  the  labourer.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  unions  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices  whom  any  master  is  to  be  allowed  to  engage, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  trade,  and  of 
thus  raising  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  these 
regulations  are  made  rather  with  the  xievf  of  compelling  masters  to 
employ  more  journeymen  and  fewer  apprentices  than  with  that  of  limiting 
the  number  of  labourers  in  the  trade.  However  this  may  be,  such 
regulations,  if  they  ever  restrict  the  number  of  persons  in  a  single  trade, 
may  give  rise  to  considerable  inconvenience  by  preventing  work  from 
being  done,  but  they  cannot  raise  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  wages  are 
determined  neither  by  the  extent  of  the  wages-fund,  nor  by  supply  and 
demand,  but  by  the  efficiency  of  labour ;  and  it  now  remains  to  examine 
whether  the  power  of  trades'  unions  to  raise  wages  is  consistent  with 
this  tlieory.  Instead  of  reckoning  wages  in  money,  I  will,  for  the  present, 
reckon  them  in  the  article  which  the  labourers  produce.  Let  it  be 
assumed,  for  instance,  that  every  hundred  farm  labourers  produce  8,780 
hectolitres  of  wheat  in  a  year,  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  5  per  cent. 
Under  these  circumstances  each  man's  wages  will  be  80  hectolitres  of 
wheat  per  annum,  thus  leaving  180  for  the  farmer's  profit.  In  what  way 
can  a  combination  of  labourers  raise  wages  above  this  point  ?  Such  a 
combination  obviously  does  nothing  to  increase  the  total  product,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  method  by  which  the  labourers  can  obtain  more, 
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except  a  redaction  of  the  fanner's  profit.    But  what  power  have  they 
to  compel  the  farmer  to  submit  to  this  redaction  ?    Thej  can,  indeed, 
refuse  to  work  for  him  if  he  rejects  their  demands,  but  he  is  equally  able 
to  refuse  them  his  support  unless  they  accede  to  his  terms.    It  cannot 
be  contended  that  he  is  more  in  need  of  them  than  they  are  of  him,  for 
without  him,  or  rather,  without  his  capital,  they  could  not  maintain 
themselves  at  aU,    They  might,  indeed,  provide  their  own  capital  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work,  but,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  have  become 
capitalists,  and  would  require  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  other  capitalists 
had  formerly  done.    If  we  suppose  that  there  are  other  trades  carried  on 
besides  agriculture,  a  farmer  would  rather  withdraw  his  capital  from 
agriculture  and  employ  it  in  some  other  trade  than  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  profit,  and  such  a  withdrawal  would,  in  time,  produce  so  much  distress 
among  agricultural  labourers  as  to  compel  them  to  reduce  their  demands. 
Mr.  Thornton,  indeed,  contends  that  if  all  the  labourers  of  the  civilised 
world  were  united  into  one  immense  international  union,  they  might 
compel  capitalists  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  profit,  because  there  would 
then  be  no  trade  to  which  a  dissatisfied  capitalist  could  transfer  his 
capital.     But  even  in  such  a  state  of  things  capitalists  would  be  no  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  labourers  than  the  latter  would  be  at  their  mercy, 
for  capital  would  be  just  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  labourers  as 
it  is  now,  and  it  could  not  be  accumulated  or  preserved  unless  those  who 
undertook  the  task  received  what  they  considered  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tion.   Elsewhere,  Mr.  Thornton  himself  admits  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  capitalists,  if  their  combination  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
labourers,  could  bring  the  latter  to  submission.     But  a  combination  is 
not  necessary  to  prevent  people  from   carrying  on  business    under 
conditions  which  do  not  satisfy  them.    The  self-interest  of  each  would 
induce  liim  to  stand  out  against  any  demand  which  threatened  to  trench 
upon  his  profit,  and  the  resistance  of  each  would  protect  the  interests  of 
all.    The  same  argument  will,  of  course,  apply  when  wages  are  measured 
in  any  other  commodity  than  wheat ;  and  the  wages  of  colliers,  measured 
in  coal,  cannot  rise  unless  some  means  be  discovered  of  raising  a  greater 
quantity  of  coal  with  the  same  quantity  of  labour.    It  is  the  same  \Nith 
the  wages  of  gold  miners,  measured  in  gold,  where  the  same  fact  presents 
itself,  that  while  the  product  remains  the  same,  the  labourers  cannot 
obtain  more  unless  the  capitalists  receive  less,  and  this  the  latter  Avill  not 
submit  to. 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  as  all  kinds  of  labour  are  not 
remunerated  at  the  same  rate,- it  is  possible  for  a  combination  of  labourers 
in  a  single  trade  to  raise  wages  above  the  rate  at  which  they  should  bo 
fixed,  if  regard  were  had  to  the  advantages  of  the  particulai*  trade,  as 
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oompared  vnth  other  trades.  May  they  not,  without  doing  more  work, 
yet  exchange  their  products  on  more  &YOurable  terms  against  the 
products  of  other  classes  of  labourers  ?  To  state  the  matter  differently, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  money-wages  of  the  mechanics  engaged  in 
the  building  trade,  for  example,  may  be  raised  in  consequence  of  the 
threat  of  a  strike,  and  that  the  master  builders  may  secure  themselves 
against  loss  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  which  they  charge 
to  the  public  Mr.  Thornton  contends  not  only  that  this  can  be  done, 
but  that  it  has  been  done  in  this  very  trade,  and  he  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  (Book  III.,  chap.  4)  to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
it  can  be  done.  He  discusses  the  question  as  if  it  were  one  in  which 
none  but  capitalists  were  concerned,  and  maintains  that  the  rise  in 
question  may  be  effected  in  those  cases  where  the  capitalists  enjoy  a 
practical  monopoly,  and  are  not  compelled  to  reduce  their  prices  by  fear 
of  the  competition  of  other  capitalists.  He  cites  the  building  trade  as 
one  which  is  generally  more  or  less  the  subject  of  a  local  monopoly,  since 
customers  who  require  to  have  some  repairs  executed  in  their  houses, 
have,  generally,  very  little  choice  as  to  the  •  builder  whom  they  will 
employ.  He  cites,  also,  the  iron  trade  as  one  in  which  English  employers 
have  so  great  an  advantage  over  foreigners  that  they  might  raise  their 
prices  considerably  without  any  fear  of  being  under-sold  by  foreign 
competitors.  He  cites  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  but  these  two 
are  sufficient  to  serve  as  types;  and  contends  that  in  such  cases  a 
combination  of  labourers  may  efiect  a  rise  of  wages  without  trenching 
upon  profit.  Certainly,  the  rise,  if  eflPected  in  this  manner,  would  have 
no  effect  upon  profit,  and  need  not  meet  with  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  masters.  But  there  is  another  force  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Thornton,  which  is  actively  at  work  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  an  imposition.  If  such  a  rise  were  to  take  place,  the 
labourers  in  the  building  trade  would  be  receiving  higher  wages  than 
were  sufficient  to  compensate  its  disadvantages  when  compared  with 
other  trades  ;  and  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  would  attract  labourers 
from  other  trades,  whose  competition  would  enable  the  employers  to 
obtain  the  necessary  number  of  hands  at  the  old  rate.  In  practice,  a 
strike  never  extends  to  the  whole  country,  and  when  the  labourers  in 
any  one  to\\Ti  demand  more  than  the  employers  can  afford  to  pay,  fresli 
hands  are  brought  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  former 
rate  is  maintained.  If,  indeed,  such  a  strike  extended  to  the  whole 
country,  it  would  be  difficult  for  employers  to  obtain  skilled  workmen  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  struck  ;  but,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  novices 
would  be  taken  on  to  perform  the  work  which  was  more  urgently 
required,  while  other  work  would  be  left  until  the  novices  had  acquired 
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skill,  or  until  the  strike  was  over.  Since  Mr.  Thornton  wrote,  a  strike 
in  the  London  building  trade  in  the  summer  of  1872,  though  maintained 
for  many  weeks,  has  ended  in  failure ;  thus  showing  that  this  trade  forms 
no  exception  to  Che  general  rale  that  labourers  who  desire  to  obtain  a 
rise  of  wages  must  choose  a  time  when  the  stat€  of  the  trade  is  favourable 
to  their  demands,  if  they  arc  to  meet  with  success.  Although,  however, 
for  the  reasons  just  stated,  I  am  unable  to  admit  that  trades'  unions  have 
any  power  to  raise  wages,  except  at  those  conjunctures  when  a  rise  would 
take  place  without  their  intcr\'ention,  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  opinion,  that  an  union  may  sometimes 
obtain  a  rise  somewhat  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  be  accorded. 
Treating  the  question  as  an  abstract  one,  I  maiutain  that  wages  depend 
on  the  efficiency  of  labour,  and  that  labour  cannot  become  more  efficient 
without  wages  rising  ;  but  I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  there  cannot 
be  a  delay  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of 
wagps  in  any  trade.  When  a  rise  has  become  necessary,  the  employers 
are  naturally  disposed  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  high  profits  derived  from  a  rise  of  prices, 
unaccompanied  by  a  rise  of  wages.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  a  demand,  preferred  by  an  union,  may  meet  with 
more  prompt  attention  than  one  coming  from  an  unorganised  number  of 
workmen,  since  the  employers  may  stand  more  in  fear  of  a  strike  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Yet  I  would  not  attach  too  much 
importance  even  to  this  slight  admission,  for  it  has  been  forcibly  urged 
by  Mr.  Sterling,  in  the  essay  before  referred  to,  that  the  uncorabined 
railway  navvy  knows  quite  as  well  when  his  sendees  are  required,  and 
how  to  suit  his  tone  to  his  circumstances,  as  the  leaders  of  any  trade 
union.  When  there  are  few  railways  in  constraction,  the  navvy  is 
willing  to  accept  low  wages,  and  goes  about  begging  for  employment  ; 
but  when  a  contractor  has  many  contracts  in  hand,  the  navvy  changes 
his  tone  and  refuses  to  work  unless  he  obtains  the  high  wages  which  he 
demands.  Mr.  Brassey  mentions  that  in  18G6  his  father's  employes  had 
lxKX)me  quite  unmanageable,  through  the  frequency  of  their  demands  for 
higher  wages,  but  that  immediately  after  the  failure  of  Overend,  Gurney 
and  Co.,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  reduction  in  their  wages. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  difFcis  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  position  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  Dunning,  the  able 
writer  who  was  put  forward  by  the  trade  union  of  which  he  was  a 
member '(London  society  of  bookbinders)  to  defend  the  cause  of  unionism 
in  general.  I  must  endorse  Mill's  recommendation  of  his  pamphlet, 
"  Trades'  Unions  and  Strikes,  their  Philosophy  and  Intention,"  to  all 
who  desire  to  know  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  working  classes 
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themselves  with  regard  to  this  important  subject,  and  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question  before  deciding  it.  The  amount  of  information  which 
it  contains  is  considerable,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  argument  is 
stated  is  certainly  calculated  to  astonish  those  who  only  know  the  argu- 
ments of  the  unionists  at  second-hand.  Mr.  Dunning  contends  that  the 
object  of  trades'  unions  is  not  to  raise  wages  above  the  normal  rate, 
but  to  secure  to  each  of  their  members  the  normal  rate,  or,  as  he  calls  it^ 
the  supply-and-demand  price  for  his  labour ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pro» 
tect  individuals  against  being  unfairly  treated  in  a  bargain,  and  receiv- 
ing lower  wages  than  the  eflSciency  of  their  labour  would  entitle  them  to. 
If,  in  any  case,  an  union  demands  a  rate  which  the  employers  cannot 
afford  to  pay  to  all  their  workmen,  the  employers,  he  says,  can  protect 
themselves  by  employing  only  the  more  skilful  ones  who  are  able  to  give 
a  full  equivalent  for  their  wages.  He  does,  indeed,  maintain  that  higher 
wages  are  paid  in  those  workshops  where  many  unionists  are  employed 
than  in  those  where  there  are  no  unionists ;  but  as  he  tells  us  that  most 
of  the  superior  workmen  belong  to  the  unions,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
inferior  ones  who  frequent  the  shops  where  lower  wages  are  paid^  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  class  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  receiving  higher 
wages  without  attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  unions.  But  it  may 
be  asked  how  it  is  that,  if  trades'  unions  have  no  power  to  raise  wages 
above  the  rate  at  which  the  exigencies  of  trade  would  compel  the  masters 
to  fix  them,  there  should  be  such  fierce  and  protracted  struggles  between 
the  two  classes  about  this  very  subject.  On  this  question  Mr.  Dunning's 
pamphlet  throws  a  somewhat  curious  light.  He  tells  us  that  some  of  ttie 
most  celebrated  strikes,  such  as  that  of  Preston,  in  1858,  and  that  of  the 
London  builders  in  1859,  were  produced  not  so  much  by  a  dispute  about 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  hours  of  labour,  as  by  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  masters  when  the  demands  of  the  men  were  presented  to  them.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  dismissal  of  the 
delegates  who  presented  a  petition  from  the  workmen  askmg  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour.  More  recently  the  strike  of  the  Newcastle 
engineers  in  1871  was  occasioned,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  the  president  of  the  nine  hours  league,  by  the  angry  refusal  of 
the  masters  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  would  have  been 
averted  if  they  had  consented  to  an  amicable  conference  on  the  subject. 
Probably  the  masters  would  have  much  to  say  on  their  side  which  would 
tend  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  rupture  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
men,  but  if  this  be  so  it  only  strengthens  the  case  by  showing  that  these 
disputes  arise  not  from  any  economic  necessity,  but  from  loss  of  temper 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  there  is  a 
certain  rate  of  wages  to  which  both  parties  must  agree,  it  is,  therefore^. 
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at  onoe  obrioiui  to  bodi  partieB;  and  as  long  aa  the  two  olaaiei  are  ao 
entirely  diatinct  aa  thaj  aie  in  a  large  mannfiiotttring  d,tf,  there  wmt 
alwaya  be  a  riak  of  difBarenoaa  of  opinion  on  these  matters  l^ing  to  a 
aeriona  qnarreL 

It  may  be  thought  that  if  trades'  unions  have  no  poww  to  raise 
wages  they  are  therefore  useless^  but  this  would  be  a  Tory  illogical  in- 
ference. Because  they  cannot  perform  what  some  of  their  admirers 
have  supposed  them  capable  of  doing,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  can 
do  nothing.  It  has  been  admitted  that  they  may  sometime  obtain  a 
rise  somewhat  earUer  than  it  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  tiiis  is  an 
advantage  to  the  individuals  conoemed*  They  may  enable  individuals 
to  obtain  the  current  rate  of  wages  who  would  otherwise  be  oompeQed 
to  accept  less,  and  this,  again,  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  penona  oon- 
oemed.  But  of  ftr  greater  importance  than  either  of  these  is  the 
power  which  they  possess  to  regulate  the  houn  of  labour,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  work  shall  be  carried  on.  A  great  part  of  the  snooees 
which  Mr.  Thornton  claims  for  the  unions  consiste  in  the  general  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  in  the  adoption  of  working  rules  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  men.  I  have  found  it  neceasaiy  to 
combat  his  yiews  respecting  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  wages  which  has 
recently  taken  place,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  refusing  to  the  unions  the 
credit  of  having  effected  these  other  imprevements  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  Combination  is  necessary  to  effect  a  general 
change  in  the  customs  of  a  trade,  and  it  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
men  themselves  to  determine  how  long  and  in  what  manner  they  will 
labour,  though  it  does  not  depend  on  them  whether  the  reward  of  their 
labour  shall  or  shall  not  be  proportioned  to  ito  efficiency.  As  long  as 
masters  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  every  request  from  their  workmen 
as  "  dictetion,"  and  are  disposed  to  persecute  those  individuals  who  arc 
put  forward  as  the  delegates  of  the  men,  it  will  be  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  organisation  among  the  latter  sufficiently  powerful 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  employers,  and  to  mitigate,  if  not  to 
avert,  the  persecution  to  which  the  delegates  are  too  often  exposed. 
The  gradual  amalgamation  of  smaller  into  larger  unions  which  is  now 
going  on,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  produces  a  beneficial  effect  by 
preventing  many  ill-advised  strikes.  The  central  executive  of  a  national 
union  receives  information  from  all  its  branches  respecting  the  state  of 
trade  in  their  respective  towns,  and  though  this  information  is  not  so 
complete  as  could  be  desu*ed,  it  has  proved  sufficient  to  induce  the 
executive  to  place  its  veto  on  many  strikes  which  branch  committees  have 
wished  to  commence  under  droumstances  where  the  stote  of  trade  would 
not  have  juatiBed  them.    But  even  if  there  were  no  disputes  for  the 
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unions  to  conduct  or  to  pacify^  there  would  still  be  work  enough  for 
tiiem  to  perform  in  the  discharge  of  their  charitable  functions.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  healthy  sign  of  the  progress  of  the  English  people  than 
the  determination  which  is  now  shown  by  the  poorest  class  of  all,  the 
agricultural  labourers,  to  relieve  one  another's  misfortunes  by  their  own 
subscriptions,  without  resorting  to  the  voluntary^  and  much  less  to  the 
forced  contributions  of  other  classes. 

•  Various  schemes  have  been  put  forward  at  various  times  for  arranging 
diq)utes  between  employers  and  employed,  but  none  of  them  have 
achieved  as  much  success  as  the  zeal  of  their  promoters  has  deserved. 
Arbitration  has  been  frequently  proposed  and  tried,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  find  an  arbitrator  at  once  impartial  and  capable ;  and  when 
an  award  has  been  made,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  induce  aU  the  parties 
oonoemed  to  concur  in  it.  The  '^Conseils  des  Prudhonmies,"  in  France, 
give  great  satisfaction,  because  they  are  law  courts  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  workmen  elected  by  their  respective  classes ; 
but  when  arbitration  is  resorted  to  as  an  occasional  expedient,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  competent  arbitrator  is  not  easily  surmounted.  So  in 
international  disputes  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  nations  to  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  a  permanent  and  well-organised  tribunal ;  but  when 
arbitration  is  tried  as  an  exceptional  measure,  the  arbitrators  may  prove 
to  be  as  ignorant  and  incompetent  as  those  who  decided  the  Alabama 
controversy,  and  the  award  of  such  a  tribunal  is  rather  calculated  to 
deter  nations  from  resorting  to  this  method  of  arranging  their  differences. 
The  board  of  conciliation  which  settles  disputes  in  the  hosiery  and  glove 
trade  of  Nottingham  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  with  great 
success,  for  it  is  a  permanent  institution  to  which  large  numbers  have 
agreed  to  refer  their  grievances.  But  where  there  is  no  such  recognised 
body,  it  is  always  difficult  even  to  induce  both  parties  to  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  the  decision  of  an  outsider,  to  say  nothing  of  abiding  by  the 
decision  when  made.  Another  scheme  has  been  proposed  with  a  view 
of  preventing  disputes  by  teaching  both  parties  that  their  interests  are  in 
fact  harmonious,  and  under  the  name  of  "co-operation  "  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  it  deserves  to  be  examined  in  this  place.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  co-operative  stores,  both  of  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect customers  against  adulteration,  or  other  kinds  of  imposition  which 
may  be  practiced  by  private  tradesmen,  but  which  employ  different  means 
to  obtain  their  end.  Those  of  one  class,  which  are  most  patronised  by 
the  upper  classes,  are  provided  with  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on 
theur  business  by  small  subscriptions  from  those  who  are  interest^  in  the 
concern;  and  the  subscribers  are  then  allowed  to  purchase  for  ready 
money  such  articles  as  the  store  contains,  sometimes  at  the  same  price, 
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and  lometimfis  at  a  lower  price  than  is  charged  by  private  tradeamea 
An  arrangement  is  made  with  oertain  tradesmen  who,  on  receiving  a 
small  annual  payment^  agree  to  Bopj^j  the  sabaoriben  with  those 
articles  which  it  is  not  thought  convenient  to  keq>  at  the  store,  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  diarged  to  other  customers^  payment  being  required 
as  before  in  ready  monqr.  As  &r  as  regards  the  articles  supplied  at  the 
store,  of  which  grocery  forms  the  largest  part,  this  arrangement  does  in 
part  protect  the  customers  from  adulteration.  Asthecqxitalistsv^aeUi 
are  the  same  persons  as  the  customers  who  buy  the  goods,  no  one  has  any 
motive  to  adulterate  any  artide  after  it  has  been  purchased  for  the  storey 
since  no  one  can  gain  anything  by  it.  It  cannot^  however,  protect 
customers  from  any  adultenttion  which  may  be  practiced  hy  the  whole- 
sale merchant  from  whom  the  goods  may  be  purchased  hy  the  agent  of 
the  store,  who,  of  course,  is  as  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  as  any  retail 
dealer.  As  regards  the  articles  supplied  hy  the  tradesmen  who 
consent  to  act  as  agents  for  the  store,  there  is  no  protection  to  the 
customers  against  any  of  the  tricks  of  trade,  and  if  they  are  really 
eboupGr  it  is  only  beca^  they  are  sold  for  ready  money.  The  promoters 
of  these  stores  have  a  vague  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  capitalist's 
profit,  but  as  the  subscribers  themselves  provide  the  capital,  they  have  to 
submit  to  the  same  sacrifice  as  an  ordinary  tradesman,  and  obtain  their 
profit  in  the  shape  of  cheaper  goods,  and  if  they  gain  anything  it  is 
because,  by  requiring  ready  money  payments,  they  avoid  the  loss  conse- 
quent on  bad  debts.  Go-operative  stores  of  this  class  have  obviously  no 
bearing  on  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  since  the 
shopmen  and  others  who  are  employed  are  paid  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  private  shops.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  co-operative  store  which 
is  more  popular  among  the  working  classes,  and  which  makes  some  pre- 
tension to  afford  a  solution  of  the  social  difficulty  of  the  present  age ;  the 
reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour.  In  stores  of  this 
dass  the  necessary  ftmds  are  provided  by  the  customers  or  others,  each  of 
idiom  is  able  to  take  as  few  or  as  many  shares  as  he  pleases,  the  amount 
of  each  share  being  fixed  at  so  low  a  point  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  thrifty  workman.  At  stated  intervals  the  accounts  are  made  up, 
and,  if  they  show  a  profit,  a  dividend  is  declared  on  the  shares,  and  if 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  the  balance, 
or  part  of  the  balance,  is  returned  to  the  customers  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  at  the  store,  as  evinced  by  tickets  famished 
them  for  the  purpose.  This  latter  provision  is,  of  course,  a  most  effectual 
protection  against  any  adulteration  or  sunilar  mal-practice  on  the  part 
of  those  employed  in  the  store,  since  any  profit  made  by  such  means 
woidd  infiilliUy  revert  to  the  onstomers  from  whom  it  had  been 
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extorted.  Bat  these  stores,  though  they  have  done  mnch  to  protect  the 
working  classes  against  imposition,  and  to  encoarage  thrift  by  compelling 
them,  as  it  were,  to  save  money  in  the  very  act  of  spending  it,  effect 
nothing  towards  uniting  capitalists  and  labourers  so  long  as  the  shopmen 
and  others  employed  in  the  store  have  no  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
concern,  but  are  engaged,  paid,  and  dismissed  in  the  same  way  as  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  private  establishments.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  joint-stock  companies,  with  rules  more  favourable  to  their  cus- 
tomers than  those  of  companies  in  general,  but  so  long  as  the  capitalists 
and  the  labourers  are  distinct,  there  is  quite  as  much  likelihood  of  a 
dispute  leading  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  in  a  co-operative  store  as  in  any 
other  shop.  It  is  true  that  the  employes  of  a  store  may,  if  they  choose, 
buy  shares  in  it,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  manager  may  prefer  to 
employ  shareholders  if  he  can  obtain  them ;  and  in  either  of  these  cases 
the  employ^  must  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  concern,  and 
win  be  likely  to  avoid  carrying  any  dispute  so  far  as  to  inflict  so  great  a 
loss  on  the  company  as  would  be  occasioned  by  a  strike.  But  unless 
none  but  shareholders  are  employed,  there  is  the  same  antagonism  of 
interests  as  in  other  establishments ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  goes  so  &r  as  to 
maintain*  that  the  workmen  employed  in  a  co-operative  store  are  not 
merely  treated  no  better,  but  are  actually  treated  worse,  than  those  em- 
ployed by  private  capitalists.  If  the  workmen  are  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  profits,  they  will  take  as  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
cern as  the  shareholders  themselves,  and  will,  doubtless,  work  more 
diligently  and  faithfully ;  but  this  plan  is  very  seldom  adopted.  Even 
if  it  were  more  generally  followed,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  come  to 
some  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings which  should  be  set  aside  for  the  shareholders*  profit.  There 
might  still  be  disputes  on  this  subject,  but  such  an  arrangement  would 
probably  impress  on  both  parties  the  conviction  that  their  interests  were 
harmonious  and  not  opposed,  and  would  restrain  them  from  resorting  to 
extreme  measures. 

As  long  as  co-operation  is  confined  to  the  business  of  distribution,  it 
can  only  afford  a  partial  guarantee  against  adulteration,  &c.,  which  may 
be  practised  by  those  who  supply  articles  to  the  stores,  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  determined  to  extend  the  system  to  the  business  of 
production.  Several  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  other  manufactories,  have 
been  established  on  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  co-operative 
stores  of  the  second  class  just  described  ;  and  theise  furnish  cloth  and 
other  products  to  the  stores  and  other  customers.    In  these  cases,  as  in^ 

*  Article  on  Industrial  Co-operation.    **  Fortnightly  Review/*  Jan.  1, 1866. 
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the  9tora^  ready-numej  paymoitB  are,  as  fiur  as  poasiUe,  enfinoed  i  and 
in  iheee,  too,  the  co-operatioii  very  addom  extenda  to  the  iradEmen 
empbyed,  who  have  no  intereat  in  the  aoooesa  of  the  conoem  nnbaa  ihay 
hq[ypen  to  be  ahareholdera.  Some  of  theee  aodetiea  have  been  tkj 
aoooeeaftd,  and  their  snooeaa  has  enoonraged  imitation  in  other  fataaohea 
of  industry,  in  which  even  agriooltnre  ia  now  indoded.  Bnt  there  hsive^ 
of  oonrse,  been  many  fularea,  and  they  have  generaDy  been  kaa 
anooeasftil  in  the  sonth  than  in  the  north  of  England,  and  leas  sotiuoaaAil 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  Two  attempts  have  been  made  in 
London  to  oany  on  the  business  of  a  tailor  on  tte»  prindplei^  but  both 
have  lUled ;  and  in  one  case  (perhaps  in  both)  the  reason  of  the  iUlnie 
waa  the  incompetence  of  the  manager,  who  was  unaUe  to  sapply  the 
wants  of  the  customers  in  as  satis&ctory  a  manner  aa  they  wero 
accustomed  to  in  other  shops.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  fimnd  that 
oo-operatiYe  stores  are  not  so  successftd  in  selling  artides  of  dress  aa  in 
adling  grocery  and  other  things,  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that. the 
managers  of  these  establishments  do  not  pay  so  mudi  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  their  customers  as  to  satisfir  them  in  a  matter  in  which  their 
tastes,  as  wdl  as  their  comfort,  are  concerned.  Even  where  the 
manager's  salary  is  made  partly  dependant  on  the  profits  of  the  business, 
he  has  not  the  same  interest  in  its  success  as  a  capitalist  whose  whole 
fortune  is  embarked  in  it ;  and  though  he  will  try  to  secure  a  profit,  he 
will  be  likely  to  be  less  careful  about  petty  savings  and  other  matters  of 
detail,  which  are,  however,  of  great  importance  where  there  is  a  keen 
competition  from  outside  to  contend  against.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that,  if  the  government  of  a  co-operative  society  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  working  men,  they  will  be  unwilling  to  pay  a  high  salary  to 
the  manager,  because  this  would  conflict  with  their  notions  of  equality ; 
and  if  this  were  so,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  fatal  obstacle  to  any 
considerable  success  in  the  co-operative  movement.  But  if  any  such 
feeling  really  exists  among  the  working  classes  such  as  the  objection 
implies,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  disappear  before  the  teaching  of  experience, 
which  will  soon  convince  them  that  the  services  of  an  efficient  manager 
are  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  obtained  unless  they  are  highly 
remunerated. 

When  De  Tooqueville  enumerated  all  the  causes  which  were  tending 
to  produce  equality  among  all  classes  in  America  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  confess  that  there  was  one  cause  which  tended  in 
the  opposite  direction,  viz. :  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industry  on  a 
large  scale.  Large  fiEM^ries  are  requisite  for  the  successful  adoption  of 
mechanical  improvements,  and  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the 
management  to  a  single  mind  tended,  in  Dq  Tocqueville's  opinion,  to 
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establish  and  perpetuate  that  subordination  of  the  many  to  the  few 
which,  in  all  other  circumstances,  is  giving  way  before  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  of  civilization.  Co-operation  affords  a  means  of  reconciling 
industrial  progress  ^ith  liberty  and  equality.  The  direction  of  a  factory 
may  still  be  confided  to  a  single  manager,  but  he  may  be  elected  and 
removable  by  the  workmen  whom  he  directs,  or  by  a  committee  elected 
by  them.  If  they  are  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  unnecessary 
interference,  the  manager  may  have  quite  sufficient  power  to  carry  on 
the  business  properly,  while  the  knowledge  that  he  is  responsible  will 
prevent  him  from  adopting  that  haughty  tone  which  masters  too  often 
adopt  towards  those  whom  they  employ.  At  present,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  that  co-operation  will  ever  become  the  rule  in 
manufacturing  or  other  industry  ;  and  the  unwillingness  to  give  credit 
shows  that  the  promoters  of  these  societies  do  not  think  themselves 
equal  to  a  fair  contest  with  private  enterprise.  Mr.  Harrison  considers 
it  an  objection  to  co-operation  that  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  whut 
is  the  right  proportion  in  which  the  earnings  should  be  divided  between 
the  shareholders  and  the  workmen ;  but  this  is  a  merely  theoretic 
objection,  and  can  be  easily  got  over  in  practice.  If  the  workmen 
receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  in  private  establishments,  it  matters 
little  whether  five,  ten,  or  any  other  number,  per  cent,  be  reserved  to  the 
shareholders,  or  how  the  surplus  then  remaining  is  divided  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  workmen.  Provided  that  both  classes  are  benefitted 
by  the  success  of  the  concern,  the  arrangements  which  may  be  made  for 
this  object  are  only  matters  of  detail ;  and  the  right  course  to  pursue  is 
that  which  proves  successful.  Many  strikes  in  various  trades  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  have  been  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  co-operative  societies,  by  means  of  which  the  workmen  hope  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  to  which  they  consider  that  they  have  been 
exposed.  It  is  well  that  such  attempts  should  be  made,  but  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  framing  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  same  antagonism  of 
interest  will  re-appear,  and  will  lead  to  a  conflict  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  workmen. 

Another  system  has  now  been  introduced  which  combines  in  an  admira- 
ble manner  the  advantages  of  co-operation  and  of  individual  enterprise, 
to  which  the  name  of  industrial  partnership  has  been  given.  Under  this 
system  one  or  two  persons  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  and 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  business;  but  the  workmen  are 
allowed  to  take  shares  in  the  concern,  and  receive  a  share  in  the  profits 
even  when  they  do  not  choose  to  become  shareholders.  This  system  has 
been  inaugurated  by  Messrs.  Briggs,  the  owners  of  the  Whitwood  col- 
liery, near  Normanton,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  if  their  success  may  be  taken 
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as  an  earnest  of  what  it  is  likely  to  produce^  its  general  extension  will 
prove  an  inestimable  benefit  to  all  classes,  both  of  prodnoers  and  of 
consomers.  Previoosly  to  18669  Messrs.  Briggs  had  carried  on  tixax 
business  on  the  same  principles  as  are  generally  adopted  by  private  firms, 
and  they  had  been  subjected  to  considerable  loss  and  annoyance  by 
frequent  disputes  with  their  workmen ;  but  in  that  year  they  deter- 
mined to  see  whether  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  put  an  end  to 
by  taking  their  workmen  into  partnership.  They  accordingly  trans- 
formed their  business  into  a  limited  liability  company,  themselves 
taking  two-thirds  of  the  shares,  and  offered  the  remaining  third  to  their 
employ66y  and  to  the  general  public.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
shares  so  offered  have  been  taken  by  their  employ6s,  but  Messrs.  Briggs 
inserted  a  proviso,  that  whenever  the  profits  in  any  one  year  should 
exceed  ten  per  cent.,  the  surplus  should  be  divided  between  the  share- 
holders and  their  employes,  the  former,  of  course,  receiving  in  proportion 
to  their  shares;  Hud  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  the  wages  which  they 
may  have  earned  during  the  year.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  their 
arrangements  has  been  almost  magical,  for  it  has  not  only  put  an  end  to 
strikes  among  the  workmen,  but  has  induced  them  to  become  as  careful 
as  they  had  formerly  been  negligent  in  performing  their  work ;  has  poro- 
duced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  material  and  moral  condition  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  has  yielded  a  profit  three  or  four  times 
as  high  as  that  which  Messrs.  Briggs  had  obtained  for  some  years  previ- 
ously to  1865.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  scheme  was  sug- 
gested to  Messrs.  Briggs  by  Mr.  Fawcctt's  article  on  "  Strikes,  their 
Tendencies  and  Remedy,"  in  the  "Westminster  Review,"  for  July,  1860. 
Another  firm,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Son,  the  well-known  news- 
agents, have  applied  the  same  principle  to  that  portion  of  their  business 
which  consists  in  supplying  newspapers  at  railway  stations.  Each  clerk 
receives  a  regular  salary,  and,  in  addition,  a  per  centage  on  the  profits  of 
the  particular  stall  of  which  he  has  the  management ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  found  to  work  extremely  well,  as  it  stimulates  the  clerks  to  an 
activity  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  themselves,  their  employers,  and 
the  public.  These  two  firms  are,  however,  the  only  ones  which  Mr. 
Thornton,  (from  whose  work  "  On  Labour,"  much  of  the  information 
made  use  of  in  the  present  chapter  is  derived),  can  point  to  as  practising 
a  genuine  co-operation  with  the  labourers  in  their  employ,  since  they 
alone  allow  them  to  share  in  the  profits  without  providing  part  of  the 
capital.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  business  of  a  private 
firm  has  been  converted  into  a  joint-stock  company,  and  in  some  of 
these,  as  in  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  carpet  manufacturers,  of  Halifax, 
the  employes  have  been  expressly  invited  to  take  shares  ;  but  in  these 
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cases  thej  only  obtain  profit  as  shareholders^  and  not  as  labourers.  There 
are^  however^  some  ocenpationSy  both  in  this  and  in  other  countrieSi  in 
which  it  is  the  rule^  and  not  the  exception,  that  the  capitah'sts  and  the 
workmen  should  divide  the  proceeds  among  them  according  to  certain 
fixed  mles;  and  in  these  cases  the  wages  of  the  latter  are  made  to 
depend  wholly  on  results.  Marine  fishery  is  one  of  these  occupations, 
the  rule  on  some  parts  of  our  coast  being  that  the  owner  of  the  net 
should  receive  four  shares  of  the  fish  caught,  the  owner  of  the  boat 
one  share,  and  each  fisherman  one  also.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast 
the  rules  of  division  are  different,  but  the  same  principle  prevails, 
as  it  does  in  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  Arctic  Seas.  In  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  a  system  is  in  operation  by  which  the  miners  form  themselves 
into  an  association,  and  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  mine  to  work  a 
portion  of  it  in  consideration  of  receiving  a  certain  share  of  the  proceeds. 
This  system  is  found  to  work  very  well,  and  completely  obviates  the 
strikes  which  are  so  common  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts.  Wherever 
industrial  partnership  has  been  tried  it  has  generally  proved  successftd ; 
but  it  is  feared  by  some  that  its  general  extension  may  be  found  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  capitalist  carries  on 
his  business  for  a  whole  year  at  a  loss,  and  in  such  a  case,  as  there 
would  be  no  profit  to  divide  amongst  the  workmen,  they  might  begin  to 
doubt  whether  their  increased  industry  had  produced  any  result ;  and  if 
on  this  account  they  were  to  relax  their  efforts  during  the  next  year,  this 
would  probably  end  as  the  former  one  had  done,  without  yielding  any  sur- 
plus to  be  divided  amongst  them.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  a  very 
formidable  one,  since  the  majority  of  enterprises  must  yield  the  average 
rate  of  profit,  and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  surplus  will  stimulate  the 
workmen  to  that  increased  industry  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
will  produce  its  own  reward. 

The  three  systems,  which  have  been  described  in  this  chapter, 
unionism,  co-operation,  and  industrial  partnership,  are  all  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  the  first  affording  them 
relief  in  times  of  distress,  and  the  two  latter  affording  an  addition  to 
their  wages.  It  is  significant  that  the  development  of  all  three  has  been 
impeded  by  legal  obstacles,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
Trades'  unions  were  altogether  prohibited  in  this  country  down  to  1826, 
as  they  still  are  in  Austria  and  other  countries.  After  their  existence 
had  been  tolerated  in  England,  they  were,  and,  to  some  extent,  still  are, 
exposed  to  a  sort  of  outlawry,  by  the  refiisal  of  the  courts  of  law  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  a  trades'  union  gainst  any  of  its  members  who 
may  have  embezzled  a  portion  of  its  funds.  The  original  ground  of  this 
refiasal  was  the  monstrous  principle  that  a  man  cannot  steal  the  property 
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of  any  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  since  he  is  part-owner  of  the 
property^  and  cannot  steal  what  is  his  own.  When  the  injustice  of  the 
principle  became  apparent,  parliament,  instead  of  sweeping  it  away, 
merely  ordained  that  benefit  societies,  if  registered  as  such,  and  if  there 
was  nothing  in  their  rales  tending  to  '^  restraint  of  trade,"  should  be 
exempted  from  its  operation.  It  was  then  decided  that  support  given  to 
a  strike  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  trades'  unions  were  entitled 
to  no  protection.  Then  the  law  was  again  tinkered,  and  they  were 
promised  protection  if  they  would  register  themselves  in  a  certain  way, 
as  if  they  were  to  regard  it  as  a  favour  that  they  should  receive  the 
same  protection  as  all  other  citizens  in  the  use  of  their  property.  Even 
now  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  is  not  registered,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  legal  protection.  The  establishment  of  co-operative  societies 
in  this  country  was  long  impeded  by  the  law,  which  prevented  them 
from  purchasing  as  much  land  as  was  necessary  for  the  buildings  in 
which  their  business  could  be  carried  on.  When  M.  Leclaire,  the  house* 
painter,  of  Paris,  proposed  to  give  some  of  his  workmen  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  business,  he  desired  to  assemble  them  together  in  order  to 
explain  his  scheme  to  them,  but  the  laws  of  France  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  this  without  obtaining  leave  from  the  Government,  and  his  application 
for  an  official  authorisation  was  refused.  In  England,  the  introduction 
of  such  a  system  of  industrial  partnership  as  that  pursued  by  Messrs. 
Brigga.  was  long  impeded  by  L  law  which  prevented  anyone  from 
sharing  in  the  profits  of  a  business  without  becoming  responsible  for  its 
losses,  whereby  the  workmen  were  exposed  to  a  risk  which  it  might  have 
been  dangerous  for  them  to  run.  The  law  has  now  been  altered,  and 
the  ground  has  now  been  cleared  for  all  those  who  desire  to  try  the 
system.  Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  which  is  in  store  for  these  three 
systems,  their  success  or  failure  will  in  no  way  affect  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  as  regulating  wages  and  profit. 
Unionism,  whatever  may  be  its  future  development,  can  never  lower 
profit  or  raise  wages.  Co-operation  and  industrial  partnership  tend  to 
raise  wages,  but  only  by  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  workmen,  whose 
wages  rise  because  their  labour  is  more  efficient. 
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THE  USB  OF  EXCHANGE — ^MEDIUM  OF  EXCHANGE — STANDABD  OF  VALUE- 
COIN — STATE  COINAGE— THE  BRITISH  MINT. 

Pboduction  can  hardly  be  carried  on  with  much  profit  to  the  members 
of  a  aocietj  unless  they  exchange  their  prodaots  with  one  another.  Thei 
habit  of  exchanging  is  one  of  those  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
inf6ri(»r  animals.  There  are  some  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  the  ants  and 
the  beeSy  which  live  in  common,  and  in  which  di£Ferent  fhnctions  are 
performed  by  different  members  of  a  group,  but  man  alone  exhibits  an 
organisation  in  which  different  individuals  devote  their  labour  to  the  task 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  others,  in  the  full  reliance  that  their  own  wants 
wiU  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  others.  There  are  many  small  societies^ 
such  as  monasteries  and  communistic  establishments,  the  members  of 
which  strive  to  dispense  with  exchange,  and  to  apply  the  labour  of  all  to 
producing  a  common  stock  out  of  which  the  wants  of  all  may  be  relieved. 
But  these  societies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  able  entirely  to  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  other  persons  not  belonging  to  their  bodies,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  this  assistance,  they  have  been  obliged  to  give 
something  in  exchange  for  it.  If  every  person  were  to  attempt  to  supply 
his  own  wants  they  would  not  be  so  well  supplied  as  if  each  had  a 
business  of  his  own  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  learning  that 
business  thoroughly.  "  Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  none  "  is  a 
proverb  which  expresses  one  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  a  society  is 
exposed  where  such  a  system  is  carried  on,  since  if  every  man  is  his 
own  farmer,  his  own  baker,  his  own  tailor,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
[uire  a  thorough  mastery  of  any  one  trade,  and  all  the 
itages  of  the  division  of   labour   would    be    lost.    As  *regard8 

iculture,  a  still  more  serious  disadvantage  would  be  experienced,  for 
if  each  district  were  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  produce  for  food,  a 
bad  harvest  in  any  one  district  would  be  inevitably  followed  by  a  famine 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  from  the  plenty  of  other  districts. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  India  where 
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the  produce  of  the  morefavonred  districts  cannot  be  brought  into  those 
which  are  stricken  with  famine,  or,  at  least,  not  in  soiBoient  qaantities  to 
relieve  it,  because  the  country  is  not  provided  with  roads,  and  the  want 
of  roads  is  the  consequence  of  the  small  extent  of  internal  commerce* 
The  only  way  in  which  a  country  which  has  no  external  trade  can  save 
itself  &om  periodical  famines  is  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  of  abun- 
dant years  in  large  granaries,  to  be  made  use  of  in  years  of  scarcity. 
This  course  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  stocks  preserved  in  their  public  granaries  were  not 
very  abundant,  since  they  were  soon  exhausted  by  a  few  hundred  Spaniards, 
who,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  wastefhl.  As  the  Incas 
took  the  management  of  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  taking  from  their 
subjects  whatever  was  in  excess  of  their  wants,  and  giving  to  them 
whatever  was  necessary  for  their  support,  there  was  no  system  of  jRree 
exchange,  but  the  people  of  one  district  were  sometimes  fed  with  the 
com  produced  by  those  of  another,  and  these  in  turn  were  often  clothed 
with  the  wool  produced  by  the  people  of  other  districts,  so  that  they 
indirectly  exchange  their  products  with  one  another.  In  Africa,  at  the 
present  day,  foreign  trade  is,  in  some  sort,  a  monopoly  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  European  traveller  who  visits  Uganda  or  any  other  portion 
of  equatorial  Africa  receives,  on  arrival,  a  present  from  the  king,  and 
is  expected  to  give  another  present  in  return,  and  the  king  is  certain  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction  if  he  receives  what  he  considers  to  be  of  less 
value  than  what  he  has  given  to  the  traveller.  The  king  provides  all 
that  the  traveller  requires  during  his  stay,  but  does  not  permit  him  to 
trade  with  the  people,  and  if  Europeans  desire  to  carry  on  commerce 
with  these  regions,  they  must  do  so  by  exchanging  presents  with  the 
local  kings.  Such  a  practice  as  this  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
exchange,  but  in  any  country  where  it  has  once  become  customary  it 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  different  individuals  to  different 
occupations,  for  people  must  soon  have  discovered  that  they  could  obtain 
more  comfort  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  producing  those  articles 
which  they  were  best  able  to  make,  and  presenting  thera  to  others,  who 
would  give  them  other  articles  of  which  they  were  in  need.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  an  exchange  to  be  profitable  that  one  of  the  parties  should 
excel  in  one  kind  of  industry,  and  the  other  in  some  other  kind,  but  a 
man  who  excels  another  in  skill  in  both  branches  may  yet  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  devote  himself  to  one  kind,  and  to  exchange  some  of  his 
products  with  a  less  skilful  labourer  who  dcA^otes  himself  to  the  other 
business.  At  first  sight  this  sounds  paradoxical,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  state  of  things  is  actually  realised  in  practice,  both  as  r^ards 
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different  individuals  in  the  same  country  and  different  nations.  If  Jones 
can  make  in  three  days  a  coat  which  Brown  would  require  six  days  to 
make^  and  can  also  make  in  two  days  a  hat  which  Brown  could  only 
prodooe  with  the  labour  of  two-days-and-a-halfy  he  would  be  both  a 
better  tailor  and  a  better  hatter  than  Brown,  and  yet  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  that  Jones  should  become  a  tailor,  and  Brown  become  a 
hatter,  and  that  they  should  mutually  supply  each  other's  wants.  By  the 
labour  of  three  days  Jones  could  produce  a  ooat  which  he  could  give  to 
Brown  in  exchange  for  two  hats,  to  produce  which  for  himself  would 
require  the  labour  of  four  days,  and  would  thus  save  one  day's  labour. 
Brown  also  would  gain  by  the  transaction,  for  the  hats  which  he  pro- 
duced with  the  labour  of  five  days  would  enable  him  to  procure  a  coat 
which  he  could  not  have  produced  for  himself  in  less  than  six  days, 
and  he,  too,  would  spare  himself  the  labour  of  a  day.  The  exchange  is 
profitable  because  Jones,  though  he  has  an  absolute  superiority  in  both 
cases,  has  not  in  both  the  same  relative  superiority  over  Brown,  and  it 
is  better  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  occupation  in  which  his 
superiority  is  relatively  greatest.  As  a  tailor,  his  skill  has  been  supposed 
to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Brown,  while,  as  a  hatter,  he  only  excels 
him  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four;  but  if  Jones  were  twice  as  good  a 
hatter,  as  well  as  being  twice  as  good  a  tailor,  he  could  gain  nothing  by 
an  exchange.  If  Brown  required  four  days  to  make  a  hat,  he  would  not 
give  more  than  a  hat  and  a  half  for  a  coat  which  he  might  make  in  six 
days,  and  Jones,  by  agreeing  to  such  a  bargain,  would  obtain  by  the 
labour  of  three  days  nothing  more  than  the  hat  and  a  half,  which  he 
could  have  made  for  himself  in  the  same  time  if  he  had  not  been  engaged 
in  making  a  coat  for  Brown.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  intelligent 
artisans  of  the  towns  might,  if  they  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture, 
make  better  farmers  than  the  rural  labourers,  but  even  if  this  were  so,  the 
above  example  shows  that  it  may  still  be  better  for  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  they  have  an  unquestionable 
superiority.  Ricardo  has  demonstrated  that  a  trade  between  two 
countries  might  be  profitable  under  such  circumstances ;  but  I  believe 
that  Caimes  has  been  the  first  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  such  a 
trade  is  actually  carried  on,  viz.,  between  Europe  and  Australia. 
Australia,  as  he  tells  us,  imports,  or  used  to  import,  boots  and  shoes 
from  England,  butter  from  Ireland,  and  timber  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  although  all  these  articles  could  be  produced  in  Australia  with 
less  labour  than  is  employed  in  producing  them  in  Europe,  to  say  nothing 
of  conveying  them  to  Australia.  The  extensive  pastures  of  Australia 
enable  leather  and  butter  to  be  produced  with  very  little  labour,  and  the 
difGlculty  of  making  boots  cannot.be  greater  than  in  England,  while  the 
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natural  forests  of  the  country  aflEbrd  quite  as  great  fbcilities  for  procur- 
ing timber  as  do  those  of  Sweden  or  Norway.  But^  although  Australia 
has  a  superiority  over  Europe  in  these  respects^  it  has  a  still  greater 
advantage  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  its  inhabitants  find  it  cheaper 
to  devote  most  of  their  energies  to  extracting  gold,  and  to  exchange  it 
for  the  articles  which  they  need,  and  which  can  be  produced  in  other 
countries  where  gold  can  hardly  be  found  at  aU.  People  frequently 
speak  of  a  selfnsupporting  country  as  if  it  must  be  in  a  peculiarly  happy 
condition^  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  such  a  country  is  really  wasting 
its  energies  in  producing  articles  which  it  might  import  from  abroad 
with  greater  advantage  to  itself;  for  even  if  it  were  so  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  other  part  of  the  worid  for 
the  production  of  all  the  articles  which  its  inhabitants  required,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  it  should  possess  the  same  relative  superiority  to 
every  other  country  in  every  branch  of  industry.  England  now  imp<Mrts 
miUions  of  eggs  firom  France,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  French 
can  produce  eggs  with  less  labour  than  the  English ;  for  it  may  be  more 
convenient  for  the  English  to  devote  themselves  to  raising  coal  and  iron 
from  their  mines,  and,  with  the  aid  of  these  minerals,  to  manufacture  doth 
and  other  articles  to  be  exported  to  France.  The  system  of  exchange 
enables  food  to  be  brought  to  the  mining  districts  in  suificient  quantities 
to  maintain  a  large  population  who  are  engaged  in  mining  and  in  manu- 
factures, and  thus  secures  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  whole  world 
the  advantages  of  the  abundant  supply  of  cheap  fiiel  which  the  districts 
possess.  Exchange  in  its  simplest  form  is  known  by  the  name  of 
barter,  and  consists  of  the  direct  exchange  between  two  individuals  of 
the  articles  which  each  possesses,  and  the  other  requires.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  this  manner ;  the  European 
trader  who  desires  to  obtain  palm-oil,  or  any  other  commodity,  being 
obliged  to  provide  himself  with  beads,  or  cloth,  or  some  other  article 
which  the  natives  with  whom  he  deals  require  for  their  own  use.  Where 
trade  is  carried  on  in  this  way  it  is  obvious  that  commodities  will  in  the 
long  run  be  exchanged  for  one  another  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
expended  in  producing  them,  since  no  one  will  give  an  article  which  has 
cost  him  six  days'  labour  in  exchange  for  another  which  he  could  make 
in  five  days,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  performing  a  day's  labour 
without  an  object,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  said 
in  treating  of  the  subject  of  value,  to  explain  which  a  system  of  exchange 
was  assumed  to  exist. 

When  a  system  of  barter  has  been  long  in  vogue,  and  people  have 
become  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  labour  of  others  for  the  satisfaction 
of  their  own  wants,  everybody  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  by  him  a 
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Btook  of  some  article  \^'hich  is  in  general  request ;  so  that  whenever  he 
requires  anything  for  himself  he  may  always  have  something  to  give  in 
exchange  for  it.  In  those  parts  of  Africa  which  were  visited  by  Captain 
Speke,  cloth  is  a  commodity  which  answers  to  this  description,  and  that 
traveller  was  obliged  to  take  with  him  as  many  bales  of  cloth  as  he 
thought  would  suffice  to  provide  fw  aU  his  wants  during  his  journey. 
His  stock,  however,  ran  out  before  his  journey's  end,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  send  to  Zanzibar  for  a  fresh  supply ;  and  throughout  his 
journey  he  had  to  employ  a  large  number  of  porters  to  carry  the  bales 
from  place  to  place.  The  frequent  desertions  of  his  porters,  and  the 
difficulty  of  replacing  those  who  ran  away,  constituted  the  chief 
annoyance  and  trouble  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Had^e  been  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  some  commodity  which  was  as  much  in  request 
as  doth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  less  bcdky  and  heavy  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  he  might  have  been  able  to  undertake  his  journey  with  a 
very  few  porters,  or  with  no  porters  at  all,  and  thus  to  accomplish  it 
with  much  less  trouble  and  expense.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  Mr^ 
Wallace  found  that  small  knives  were  convenient  articles  to  have  at  hand 
whenever  he  required  to  buy  fish  or.other  food  for  his  dmner  ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  various  articles  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  medium  of  exchange.  One  of  the  qualities  which  a  commodity 
should  possess  in  order  to  render  it  a  good  medium  of  exchange  is 
obviously  that  of  portability,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  in  this  cloth  is  utterly  deficient,  as  it  is  very  cheap  in  proportion 
to  its  weight.  Another  reqmsite  is  that  it  should  be  easily  divisible  into 
larger  or  smaller  quantities,  so  as  to  suit  the  varying  wants  of  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  other  commodities  of  more  or  less  value  ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  live  animals,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  at 
or  before  the  time  when  the  Iliad  was  composed,  are  extremely  deficient, 
since  one  part  of  an  animal  cannot  be  parted  with  without  its  being 
killed.  The  metals  possess  divisibility  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  two  of 
them,  gold  and  silver,  combine  with  this  advantage  that  of  possessing 
great  value  in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk.  The  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  generally  used  in  any  country  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  is  said  to  be  the  money  of  that  country.  It  is  necessary 
that  money  should  consist  of  some  material  which  will  lose  little  or 
nothing  by  keeping  or  by  use,  and  in  this  respect  gold  is  eminently 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  does  not  corrode  by  exposure  ;  and  it  is  so 
durable  that  it  has  been  estimated  to  lose  no  more  than  one  four- 
hundredth  part  of  its  weight  by  the  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed  by 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  for  a  whole  year.    Copper  is  found  convenient 
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in  poor  oonntrieB^  and  is  uBed  to  some  extent  in  richer  ones,  bat  its  valae 
is  so  much  less  than  that  of  silver  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  that  it  is 
seldom  nsed  for  any  large  purchases  in  a  oountiy  which  is  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  silver.  Iron,  which  was  used  in  ancient  Sparta,  is  so 
inconvenient  for  carrying  on  any  trade  on  a  large  scale  that  its 
employment  in  that  city  has  been  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  a  legisii^r 
distinctly  intending  to  prevent  the  Spartans  from  becoming  a  oommeroial 
nation.  It  is  more  probable  that  iron  was  used  merely  because  it  was 
found  oonvenient  in  a  country  which  possessed  very  little  trade,  Mid  it 
was  certainly  abandoned  in  favour  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  prosperity  of 
Sparta  increased.  A  similar  substitution  of  the  more  costly  for  the 
cheaper  metals  has  taken  place,  and  is  now  taking  place  in  other 
countries  as  their  wealth  and  commerce  have  increased.  Ck)pper  was 
originally  the  sole  money  of  ancient  Bome,  ai^^the  same  word  **  ces  " 
continued  to  denote  both  money  and  copper,  long  after  gold  and  sUver 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  suppluited  it ;  but  in  modem  Italy  gold  is 
principaUy  used  in  large  transactions,  at  least,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not 
replaced  by  bank-notes,  which  are,  or  profess  to  be,  exchangeable  for 
gold.  In  England,  though  copper  money  dates  only  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  silver  was  coined  by  the  Qovemment  for  many  centuries 
before  gold,  which  latter  was  first  coined,  and  that  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  We  have  now,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  used  gold  as  the  principle  medium  of  exchange,  and  silver  has 
been  confined  to  small  transactions.  A  similar  change  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
least  in  that  large  portion  of  it  which  is  comprised  in  India  and  China, 
silver  still  constitutes  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  ;  and  as  its  value 
is  there  five  or  six  times  greater  than  in  England,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  the  payment  of  wages  and  for  effecting  daily  purchases  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  gold  would  be,  though  it  is  certainly  inconvenient 
when  large  sums  have  to  be  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
as  must  often  be  done  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  by  private 
individuals. 

Money,  besides  serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  performs  another 
important  function  by  serving  as  a  standard  of  value.  Not  only  does  it 
enable  a  man  to  obtain  whatever  commodities  he  requires  at  whatever 
time  he  requires  them,  but  it  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  calculating  how 
much  of  any  other  commodity  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  in  exchange  for 
those  which  he  happens  to  possess.  If  a  man  possesses  a  hectoliti*e  of 
wheat,  he  may  know  for  how  many  sheep  or  for  what  fraction  of  a  cow 
it  will  exchange,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remember  the  quantities 
of  all  commodities  for  which  it  will  respectively  exchange.  In  order  that 
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he  maj  be  able  to  tell  at  any  moment  how  much  of  any  other  commo- 
dity he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  his  wheat,  he  needs  a  common 
standard  vnth  which  to  compare  the  values  of  the  two  commodities.  The 
value  of  an  article  depends,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain,  on 
the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  it ;  and  though  the  fiarmer  may 
know  how  much  labour  has  been  expended  in  raising  his  wheat,  he 
cannot  know  how  much  has  been  required  for  the  production  of  all  other 
articles.  The  use  of  money  enables  him  to  compare  the  values  of  his 
own  commodities  with  the  value  of  money,  and  record  the  result  of  the 
comparison  by  naming  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  he  is  willing  to 
exchange  a  certain  quantity  of  his  produce,  which  quantity  of  money  is 
called  the  price  of  his^commodities.  As  he  uses  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  labourers  whom  he  employs,  he  knows  hgw  much  money  he  has 
spent  in  raising  his  crops ;  and  by  fixing  a  price,  he  is  able  to  distribute 
the  cost  over  the  whole  of  the  produce.  As  all  other  producers  fix 
a  price  for  their  commodities,  the  &rmer  has  merely  to  compare  his 
prices  with  theirs  in  order  to  see  how  much  of  any  other  conmiodity  he 
can  afford  to  buy ;  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  consider  how  much 
labour  a  particular  article  has  required  for  its  production,  or  how  much 
labour  it  would  enable  its  possessor  to  conmiand.  It  is  enough  for  a 
person  to  sell  an  article  (as  giving  an  article  in  exchange  for  money  is 
termed),  for  more  money  than  he  gave  for  it,  and  he  need  not  calculate* 
whether  the  money  which  he  paid  was  of  more  value  at  the  time  or  place 
where  he  paid  it  than  the  quantity  which  he  received  is  at  the  time 
and  place  where  he  receives  it,  since  he  has  certainly  got  more  than  he 
had ;  and,  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  larger  quantity  of  money  will 
always  be  worth  more  than  a  smaller  quantity.  A&  Adam  Smith 
expresses  it,  if  an  English  merchant  buys  an  article  at  Canton  for  an 
ounce  of  silver  which  he  can  sell  in  London  for  two  ounces  of  silver,  it 
does  not  matter  to  him  that  one  ounce  has  as  great  a  value  at  Canton 
as  two  ounces  have  in  London ;  because  two  ounces  in  London  are  of 
twice  the  value  of  one  ounce,  and  this  is  what  he  wants*  When  it  has 
become  customary  for  all  commodities  to  be  bought  and  sold  for  money, 
a  class  of  men  spring  up  who  make  it  their  business  to  buy  commodities 
which  they  do  not  themselves  require,  and  to  sell  them  to  other  persons 
who  do  require  them,  and  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  difference  between 
the  buying  and  selling  prices,  which  they  fix  at  such  a  point  as  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  which 
they  employ,  and  sufficient  wages  for  their  own  labour ;  and  to  this  class 
the  title  of  tradesmen  in  its  widest  sense  belongs.  At  first  sight,  it  seems 
that  tradesmen  perform  no  useful  function  which  could  not  be  better 
done  by  the  producers  and  consumers  themselves,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
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of  Aristotle  that  they  were  of  no  use,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged,  if 
not  absolutely  suppressed,  in  a  well-governed  State.  In  our  own  day,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  remark,  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  ia  to 
bring  consumers  into  direct  contact  with  producers,  and  there  certainly 
are  a  few  facts  which  lend  encouragement  to  this  opinion.  Many  persons 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  milk  supplied  to  them  by  a  milkman,  find 
that  they  can  do  better  by  buying  it  direct  from  a  fiumer,  and  airange- 
ments  have  been  made  by  which  a  Manchester  manu&cturer  can  bay 
cotton  direct  from  a  planter  in  Carolina  or  Tennessee.  But  in  spite  of  such 
isolated  instances,  I  see  little  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  class  of  trades- 
men will  ever  disappear,  since  they  discharge  the  necessary  function  of 
keeping  a  supply  of  articles  on  hand  to  meet  the  wants  which  are  ever 
occurring  unexpectedly,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
the  consumers.  So  great  is  the  variety  of  the  articles  which  an  individ- 
ual requires  in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  that  no  one  can  possibly 
live  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  producers  who  supply  them ;  and  though 
he  can  enter  into  an  engagement  with  a  farmer  at  a  remote  distance  to 
supply  the  food  which  he  requires  in  quantities  which  vary  little  fix)m 
week  to  week,  he  will  find  it  very  inconvenient,  if  there  were  no  place 
near  at  hand  where  he  could  obtain  an  article  which  he  wanted  on  a 
midden  emergency.  A  Londoner  may  buy  his  poultry  direct  from  a 
farmer  in  Norfolk,  but  he  would  be  badly  off,  indeed,  if  he  were  accus- 
tomed to  order  his  tea  direct  from  China,  and  if  his  stock  were  to  fail 
just  after  the  departure  of  the  mail-steamer.  As  an  additional  class  of 
labourers  is  interposed  between  producers  and  consumers,  the  value,  and, 
consequently,  the  price  of  each  article  is  greater  than  it  would  otherwise 
be ;  but  the  greater  cost  is  compensated  by  the  greater  convenience,  and 
the  distributors  perform  a  function  which  is  quite  as  useful  and  necessaiy 
as  production  itself.  The  wants  of  a  large  body  of  consumers  cannot  be 
supplied  without  the  production  of  a  great  quantity,  and  its  subsequent 
distribution ;  and,  if  consumers  purchase  direct  from  the  producers,  the 
work  of  distribution  is  not  left  undone,  but  is  performed  by  the  pro- 
ducers themselves,  or  by  persons  employed  by  them.  The  farmer  who 
sends  his  milk  to  the  private  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring 
town  has  to  employ  people  to  carry  the  cans  just  as  a  milkman  has  to 
do,  and  if  his  business  increases,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  give  that  super- 
vision which  this  part  of  it  requires  without  in  some  degree  neglecting 
the  rest.  It  then  becomes  profitable  for  a  person  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  distributing  the  milk,  and  tlie  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  division  of  labour  in  production  are  obtained  from 
the  separation  between  production  and  distribution,  the  advantages  being 
comprised  in  the  fact  that  both  kinds  of  work  are  better  done. 
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If  all  bargains  were  concluded  for  ready  money,  and  no  engagement 
extended  beyond  a  day,  the  money  of  the  country  would,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  a  medium  of  exchange,  be  proved  to  be  fit  for  a  standard 
of  value.  At  the  same  time  and  place  the  prices  of  all  commodities  are 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  and,  consequently,  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  is  all  that  is  required  to  determine  how  much  of  one  commodity 
will  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  another,  and  the  money  which  ia 
paid  is  of  equal  value  with  the  article  which  is  paid  for.  But  when  an 
article  is  bought  on  credit,  i.e.,  when  he  who  obtains  it  gives  nothing  in 
exchange  except  a  promise  to  give  something  else  at  a  ftiture  time,  it  is 
important  that  this  something  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  its 
value  will  not  alter  before  the  bargain  is  concluded  by  its  payment.  If 
this  something  be  money,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  money  should  be  incapable  of  changing  in  value ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  commodity  known  to  us  which  possesses  this  character, 
and  mankind  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  most 
nearly  approach  this  perfection,  while,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  the 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  a  medium  of  exchange.  All  conmioditieB 
are  liable  to  fluctuations  in  their  cost  of  production,  and  agricultural 
produce  is  especially  so  because  of  the  great  vicissitudes  in  the  seasons, 
which  frequently  cause  the  value  to  double  in  a  single  year.  If  a  man 
had  received  a  quantity  of  cloth,  and  engaged  to  give  for  it  a  hectolitre 
of  wheat  twelve  months  afterwards,  a  bad  harvest  in  the  following  year 
might  double  the  value  of  wheat,  and  compel  him  to  give  what  was 
really  worth  twice  as  much  labour  as  the  cloth  which  he  had  received. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  favourable  harvest  might  cause  the  margin  of 
cultivation  to  fall  so  much  that  the  portion  of  the  crop  which  determined 
the  value  of  the  whole  should  be  raised  with  only  half  as  much  labour  as 
an  equal  quantity  at  the  time  when  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and, 
in  this  case,  if  it  were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  he  who  received  the 
wheat  will  only  receive  one  half  of  what  he  calculated  on.  Gold  and 
silver  are  not  so  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  value  as  agricultural  pro- 
duce, because  there  is  always  an  immense  stock  of  these  metals  in 
existence,  and  a  long  time  is  therefore  necessary  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
value  of  the  whole  amount.  Their  durability  is  the  principal  reason 
why  there  is  alwajrs  a  large  stock  of  them  in  the  possession  of  mankind, 
for  as  a  gold  coin  is  estimated  to  lose  only  one  four-hundredth  part  by 
friction  in  a  year,  it  is  only  necessary  that  one  four-hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  stock  should  be  raised  in  a  single  year.  To  raise  so  large  a 
quantity  as  one-half,  or  even  one-quarter  of  the  whole  stock  in  a  single 
year  would  require  so  great  a  disturbance  of  industrial  arrangements,  and 
would  require  so  many  men  to  quit  their  old  employments,  that  it  cannot 
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be  attempted,  and  yet  this  would  be  neoessary  to  effect  a  sadden  change 
in  its  valae.  Most  manufactured  commodities  are  so  constantly  liable 
to  be  cheapened  by  improvementSy  reducing  the  labour  nece^ary  to 
produce  them,  that  they  could  hardly  ever  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  value  for  any  length  of  time.  Labour,  which,  as  Adam  Smith  has 
shown,  is  the  best  standard  of  value,  cannot  be  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  because  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  a  person  who  had 
parted  with  a  concrete  article  of  great  value  to  receive  in  exchange  a 
promise  of  a  great  quantity  of  labour  which  would  require  a  long 
time  or  a  great  number  of  labourers  to  perform.  He  wants  the 
means  of  procuring  the  labour  of  others,  but  he  does  not  want  to  have  a 
number  of  labourers  whom  he  must  employ  at  a  particular  time,  or  in  a 
particular  way.  It  is  quite  possible,  where  a  contract  extends  over  a 
long  period,  to  use  labour  as  the  standard  of  value,  while  still  requiring 
that  it  should  be  fulfilled  in  money.  A  definite  sum  of  money  may  be 
fixed  on  to  be  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain,  but  a  condition  may 
be  inserted  that  this  sum  shall  be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  money- wages  of  common  labourers  shall  have  risen  or  fallen 
in*  the  meantime.  Thus  it  might  be  enacted  that  every  one  who  holds 
a  thousand  francs  in  the  national  funds  shall  receive  thirty  francs  interest 
for  the  first  year ;  and  that  in  the  second  year  the  Grovemment  shall  be 
bound  to  ascertain  whether  the  money- wages  of  some  particular  class  or 
classes  of  labourers  have  risen  or  fallen  since  the  loan  was  contracted, 
and  that  if  it  be  found  that  wages  have  risen  ten  per  cent.,  the  fund- 
holder  shall  receive  thirty-three  francs,  and  so  on,  in  proportion,  and 
that  the  calculation  shall  be  repeated  every  year.  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  plan  has  ever  been  adopted  by  a  Government  with  regard  to  its 
funded  debts  ;  but  it  is  not  imusual  to  insert  in  commercial  contracts  a 
clause  providing  that  the  contractor  shall  receive  a  higher  price  for  his 
coals  or  other  goods  than  that  originally  agreed  on,  if  he  should  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  workmen  whom  he  employs.  The 
fall  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold  may  render  it 
worth  while  for  statesmen  to  consider  whether  some  such  plan  should  be 
introduced  for  regulating  the  dividends  on  the  National  Debt,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  public  servants,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
the  ever-changing  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have,  for  three  centuries,  been  accustomed  to  use  wheat 
as  a  standard  of  value,  by  requiring  that  one-third  of  their  reserve  rents 
should  be  a  sum  of  money  which  should  vary  according  to  the  market 
price  of  wheat  on  the  days  on  which  the  rents  become  due.  The 
practice  has  been  chiefly  useful  by  leading  to  the  preservation  of  records 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  which  have  been  found  serviceable  by  Economists 
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and  statisticians,  bnt  it  has  not  been  of  so  mnch  importance  to  the 
colleges  as  has  often  been  supposed,  and  it  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
protect  them  from  loss  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  money.  The 
system  pursued  by  the  colleges  in  leasing  out  their  lands  was  that  of 
exacting  a  large  fine  on  the  commencement  of  a  lease,  and  a  small 
reserve  rent  during  its  continuance.  This  reserve  rent  was,  of  course, 
much  smaller  than  the  rent  which  might  have  been  obtained  if  the  land 
had  been  let  in  the  ordinary  way  for  as  high  an  annual  payment  as  a 
respectable  tenant  could  be  induced  to  give  ;  and  it  was  only  one-third 
of  this  sum  which  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat.  As  the  colleges 
always  retained  the  power  of  terminating  the  leases,  they  could  always 
raise  the  fines  to  such  an  amount  as,  when  added  to  the  rents,  would 
afford  as  large  a  total  as  private  landlords  would  receive  for  similar  land  ;' 
and  they  could  never  have  been  in  any  danger  of  materially  losifig  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals.  The  system  is,  I  believe, 
gradu^y  dying  out,  but  private  landlords  have,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  arranged  with  their  tenants  that  the  money-rent  of  com  lands 
shall  vary  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  com.  But,  whatever 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  regard  to  leases,  or  other  contracts, 
extending  over  a  term  of  years,  all  bargains,  which  are  to  be  concluded 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  will  always  be  expressed  in  money  ;  and  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  arc  sufficiently  stable  to  serve  as  a  good 
standard  in  all  such  cases,  and  as  they  are  ^Iso  good  mediums  of  exchange 
they  are  doubly  fitted  for  employment  in  all  bargains,  and  are  preferred 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

It  having  been  once  decided  that  one  or  several  metals  shall  be  used 
as  money,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  pieces  of  diflferent  weights 
and  sizes,  to  be  used  according  as  the  things  to  be  bought  or  sold  are  of 
greater  or  smaller  value.  In  ancient  times  copper  and  silver  were  com- 
monly melted  into  ingots  or  bars,  which  were  always  weighed  before 
they  were  handed  over  by  the  purchaser  to  the  seller  of  a  commodity. 
The  "  libripens  "  or  person  whose  business  it  was  to  weigh  the  bars  of 
copper  in  a  pair  of  scales,  was  an  indispensable  witness  to  a  Boman 
testament,  and  the  name  was  still  retained  in  legal  phraseology,  long 
after  the  practice  of  weighing  had  become  obsolete.  Many  of  the  names 
which  are  still  used  to  designate  sums  of  money,  such  as  "pound," 
"  livre,"  &c.,  originally  meant  a  definite  weight  of  silver,  or  some  other 
metal ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  use  at  a  time  when  bars  were  commonly 
used.  In  China,  at  the  present  day,  ingots  of  silver  are  largely  used  by 
the  natives ;  and  even  in  Europe,  gold  bars  frequently  serve  as  a  means  of 
remittance  from  one  country  to  another.  But,  as  commerce  increases, 
people  find  it  convenient  to  have  small  pieces  of  metal  which  they  caof 
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tuae  for  small  transactionB,  and  which  do  not  require  the  trouble  of  weigh- 
ing ;  and  80  these  are  exposed  to  much  friction  in  passing  from  hand 
to  hand^  it  is  desirable  that  thej  should  be  of  such  a  shape  as  will  expose 
them  to  as  little  friction  as  possible.    This  shape^  as  Say  has  observed,  is 
that  of  a  sphere,  but  this  would  be  inconTenient,  as  the  globes  would  be 
liable  to  roll  away  when  placed  on  a  table,  or  elsewhere,  and  could  not  be 
heaped  up  in  any  great  quantity.    It  has  been  found,  or,  at  least,  con- 
sidered by  most  nations,  that  the  best  shape  is  that  of  a  yery  low 
cylinder ;  although,  in  Japan,  a  more  oblong  shape  has  been  adc^ted. 
These  pieces,  whateyer  their  shape,  haye  some  image  or  words  stamped 
upon  them  denoting  their  weight,  and  to  such  stamped  pieces  the  appel- 
lation of  coins  is  applied.   At  first,  gold  coins  were  made  of  pure  gold,  or 
of  gold  as  nearly  pure  as  could  be  obtained ;  and  such  was  the  case  with 
the  bezants  issued,  as  their  name  implies,  by  the  Byzantine  Emperors, 
and  such  is  still  the  case  with  the  "  tomans  "  of  modem  Persia.    Bure 
-gold  is,  however,  so  soft,  that  coins  made  of  it  are  liable  to  be  bent  in 
use ;  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  thereby  occasioned,  it  has  long 
been  customary  in  Europe  and  America  to  alloy  it  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  copper,  usually  one-tenth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  coin ;  but 
in  the  English  coinage,  only  one-twelfbh.    Silver  also  is  alloyed  with 
copper,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth ;  but  in  the  English  coin* 
age,  to  the  extent  of  three-fortieths  only.    When  alloying  has  been 
brought  into  use,  the  stamp  on  the  coin  serves  to  denote  the  fineness,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  the  metal,  and  thus  performs  a  much  more  im- 
portant service.   It  would  be  troublesome  to  weigh  every  coin,  but  every 
intelligent  person  is  capable  of  using  a  pair  of  scales,  and  every  house  is 
provided  with  such  an  instrument.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fineness 
of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  a  somewhat  costly  operation, 
which  is  called  assaying,  and  for  which  some  skill  and  great  nicety  are 
required.    A  very  large  quantity  of  alloy  must  be  mixed  with  the  pure 
metal  in  order  to  make  such  a  difference  in  its  coloiu-  as  shall  be  percep- 
tible to  an  unpractised  eye,  while  a  very  small  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  alloy  would  inflict  a  serious  loss  on  those  who  should  accept  an 
inferior  coin  in  place  of  one  composed  of  purer  metal.  The  stamp  on  the 
coin  is  thus  intended  as  a  guarantee  to  all  who  may  receive  it  that  it  is 
really  made  of  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  one  of  the  precious  metals 
and  a  definite  quantity  of  alloy ;  and  thus  to  avoid  all  disputes  respecting 
its  weight  or  fineness.    Thus  a  france  is  a  piece  of  silver  885  fine  (i.e,, 
the  pure  silver  in  which  is  to  the  whole  weight  as  835  is  to  1,000),  which 
weighs  5  grammes ;  the  gold  twenty-franc  piece  is  a  piece  of  gold  900 
fine,  and  weighing  6.451  grammes ;  and  every  coin  in  the  world  has  its 
own  definite  weight  and  fineness,  by  whatever  names  these  may  be 
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described  by  different  natioiiB^  and  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  statement  that  the  stamp  on  the  coin  merely 
designates  Che  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed, 
for  it  is  stated  by  Aristotle,  and  the  fact  must  always  have  been  fiEuniliar 
to  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  coining  money.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  insist  on  it  here,  as  many  persons  still  haye  a  vague  idea 
that  the  Government  interferes  with  Free  Trade  by  fixing  the  price  of 
gold,  %,«,,  by  announcing  the  amount  of  coin  which  the  Mint  will  give  in 
exchange  for  a  certain  weight  of  bullion.  They  ask.  Why  the  Govern* 
ment  should  fix  the  price  of  gold  when  it  leaves  the  prices  of  bread  and 
of  all  other  articles  to  vary  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  market  ? 
The  answer  is  a  simple  one,  viz.,  that  to  fix  the  price  of  gold  is  merely 
to  state  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  which  receive  a  particukur 
denomination ;  while  to  fix  the  price  of  bread  is  to  fix  the  ratio  in  which 
bread  shall  exchange  for  gold,  and  is  often  tantamount  to  compelling  the 
producer  to  part  with  his  produce  for  less  than  it  is  worth.  When  the 
French  Grovemment  announces  that  the  Mint  will  give  8,100f.  for  a  kilo- 
gramme of  gold  900  fine,  it  merely  announces  that  155  twenty-frano 
pieces  weigh  a  kilogramme,  and  are  all  made  of  gold  900  fine.  When  it 
announces  that  a  small  sum  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  given  out 
by  the  Mint,  it  merely  announces  that  it  will  charge  something  for  the 
labour  which  it  performs  in  coining  the  metal.  In  like  manner,  the  price 
which  the  British  Mint  fixes  for  all  the  gold  bullion  brought  to  it  is 
merely  a  declaration  that  it  will  return  an  equal  weight  of  pure  gold  to 
that  which  it  receives,  and  will  make  a  present  of  the  requisite  dloy  to 
the  person  who  brings  the  gold.  The  price  of  an  article  measured  in 
itself  is  little  more  than  a  change  of  names,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Government  fixes  the  price  of  flour  because  it  fixes  the  weight  of 
flour  which  is  to  be  used  in  making  the  loaves  of  bread  which  are  called 
by^  particular  names.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the 
market  price  of  bullion  may  vary  from  the  Mint  price,  will  be  considered 
more  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  necessary  that  some  person  or  persons  should  undertake  the 
business  of  manufacturing  colas,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  public 
should  have  reason  to  trust  in  the  capacity  and,  what  is  more,  the 
honesty  of  those  who  undertake  it.  In  every  country  where  coins  are 
used,  the  business  is  carried  on  by  persons  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Government ;  and  such  has  been  the  case  from  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
sovereignty  to  have  the  power  of  issuing  coins.  **  Lord  of  the  coin,  and 
of  the  evening  prayer,"  is  the  formula  by  which  every  Mahomedan 
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BoyeTeign  ezpreflses  his  independence,  while  he  acknowledges  his  nominal 
sabjection  to  another  roler  by  awsigning  to  him  that  hononrabfe  title. 
"  Petty  treason "  was  the  name  given  by  English  law  to  Che  beinoos 
offiBnce  of  oonnterfeiting  the  king's  money.    It  requires  a  considerable 
mental  efifort  even  to  conceive  it  possible  for  private  enterprise  to  sopply 
a  people  with  money,  bat  a  thinker  who  shrinks  from  no  conseqaenoes 
to  which  his  principles  lead,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  has  ably  maintained  * 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  desirable,  for  this  to  be  done. 
He  contends  that  a  private  mann&ctorer  would  carry  on  thfi  busineas  at 
a  smaller  cost,  and  the  public  would  thus  be  spared  part  of  the  expense 
which  they  must  now  bear  in  order  to  maintain  the  coinage.     He 
contends  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals  for  the 
Oovemment  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  receive  in  payment  of 
their  debts,  or  in  what  manner  they  shall  pay  them.    On  this  point, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  order  that  the  State  may 
properly  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  (a  duty  which  Mr.  ^>enoer 
fully  r^gnises  as  incumbent  upon  it),  it  must  define  the  memng  of 
the  coins  in  which  most  contracts  are  expressed.    So  £Eur  as  this  goes,  the 
State  must  exercise  as  much  control  as  will  enable  it  to  ascertain  that 
the  coins  are  what  they  profess  to  be  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  tiuit 
it  must  perform  the  work  of  coining  by  its  own  agents.    Whoever 
carries  on  the  business  is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  issuing  coins 
which  are  of  less  than  the  proper  fineness,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Government   are   no   more   incapable   of  sinning  than  other  men. 
Governments  have  usually  undertaken  the  task  because  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  but  they  have  debased  the  coinage  too 
frequently  for  such  a  notion  to  be  any  longer  entertained.    If  the  work 
were  performed  by  private  firms  we  should  have  quite  as  much  security 
as  at  present  that  it  would  be  properly  done.    As  Mr.  Spencer  says  i-^ 
^'Competing  firms  would  assay  each  other's  issues  whenever  there 
appeared  the  least  reason  to  think  them  below  the  established  standard  ; 
and  should  their  suspicions  prove  correct,  would  quickly  find  some  mode 
of  diffusing  the  information.    Probably  a  single  case  of  exposure,  and 
the  consequent  ruin,  would  ever  after  prevent  attempts  to  circulate  coins 
of  inferior  fineness."    (p.  401,  first  edit.)    The  only  security  which  we 
in  England  at  present  possess  in  this  respect  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
ceremony  called  the  TubI  of  the  Pyx,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Coinage  Act  in  1870,  has  been  held  once  a  year,  and  at  which  specimens 
of  every  kind  of  coin  issued  by  the  Mint  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
are  weighed  and  assayed  by  a  jury  of  goldsmiths ;  that  is,  of  persons 

*  Sooial  Statics,  obap.  xzix. 
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quite  independent  of  the  Mint  anthbritieB.  An  nnfavonrable  veidiot 
wonid  be  followed  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Master  of  the 
Mint ;  and  no  snch  verdict  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  exchequer 
which  embrace  the  last  two  hnndred  and  fifty  years.  If  coins  were 
issued  by  private  firms,  the  largest  quantities  would,  as  at  present,  be 
demanded  by  bankers,  and  these  could  easily  require  the  coiners  .to 
submit  to  some  test  similar  to  that  to  which  the  mint  authorities  are 
now  subjected.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  which  may  be, 
though  it  is  not  always,  obtained  from  entrusting  the  business  of 
coining  to  the  Government,  which  will  probably  be  thought  to  outweigh 
aQ  the  disadvantages  of  the  system.  The  Government  may  take  upon 
itself  all  the  loss  which  is  occasioned  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
coin,  and  may  thus  spread  over  the  whole  community  a  loss  which  is 
inevitable,  and  for  which  no  individual  can  be  considered  as  more  re- 
cponsible  than  any  other.  If  a  private  firm  certifies  that  a  particular 
gold  coin  weighs  four  or  eight  grammes,  it  may  justly  be  compelled  to 
receiver  it  in  payment  of  any  debt  to  the  extent  of  four  or  eight  grammes 
of  gold ;  but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  receive  it  at  its  nominal 
rate  when  it  has  lost  fifty  millignunmes  by  constant  friction,  and,  in 
&ct,  no  longer  weighs  the  oertifi^  weight.  Still  less  can  a  private  firm 
be  expected  to  issue  new  coins  in  exchange  for  any  equal  number  of 
worn  ones  which  may  be  presented  by  the  holders.  But  a  Government 
can  undertake  this  task,  for  it  can  always  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
from  the  taxes,  and  the  English  Government  does  undertake  it  as  fiEur  as 
the  silver  coins  are  concerned.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  coins  commonly 
pass  as  if  they  were  of  full  weight  even  when  they  are  considerably 
worn  ;  but  every  now  and  then  some  bank  or  Government  ofSce  weighs 
the  coins,  and  refuses  to  accept  the  light  ones  except  at  a  rate  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  deficiency.  Thus  it  ofi^n  happens  that  the  last 
holder  has  to  bear  the  whole  loss  caused  by  the  friction  to  which  he  has 
contributed  but  an  infinitesimal  part;  and  this  seems  so  unjust  that 
people  generally  desire  to  throw  it  on  the  (Jovemment  by  requiring  it 
to  receive  all  coins  by  tale,  and  to  give  new  ones  in  exchange  for  worn 
ones  whenever  presented  for  that  purpose.  This  course  was  recom- 
mended, on  the  score  of  justice,  by  Say,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  common  objection  that  it  would  encourage  the 
"sweating"  of  the  coin,  ♦.«.,  the  reduction  of  their  weight  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  which  is  even  now  practised  to  some  extent,  and  which,  if  it 
became  common,  would  throw  a  very  serious  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  controversy  on  this  subject  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Times  "  in  the  year  1871,  when  the  probability  of  sweating  was,  of 
course,  made  the  principal  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  should  accept  old  and  new  coins  at  the  same  rate.  A  correspondent 
writing  to  that  paper  on  October  25,  who  signed  himself  ''  A  Banker/' 
stated  that  this  objection  was  of.no  great  force,  because  a  practised  eye 
conld  readilj  distinguish  between  coins  which  had  been  sweated  and 
those  which  had  been  iairlj  worn.  Although  the  writer  was  anonymous, 
and  though  his  statement  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Seyd,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  it  would  haye  been  so  confidently  made  if  it  had  not  been 
supported  by  good  eyidence ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  there  can  be  but  little 
objection  to  the  proposed  change  beyond  that  of  expense.  Of  course, 
the  Mint,  or  the  Bank  of  Engbmd,  or  whoeyer  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  business  of  withdrawing  old  coins  from  circulation,  can  command 
the  seryioes  of  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  which  will 
enable  them  to  reject  the  sweated  coins ;  and  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
preyent  sweating  from  being  practised  on  a  large  scale.  Against  its 
being  done  on  a  small  scale  the  public  will,  at  least,  enjoy  as  much 
protection  as  at  present.  At  present  the  loss  consequent  on  the  wear  ot 
the  gold  coins  is  prindpaUy  borne  by  country  bankers,  who  naturally 
complain  of  the  burden,  aldiough,  as  they  find  it  profitable  to  carry  on 
banking  notwithstanding,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  haye  yery  mndi  to 
complain  of.  The  weight  of  a  soyereign  when  issued  from  the  Mint  is 
7.988  granmies,  and  it  is  allowed  by  law  to  circulate  until  it  has  lost  51 
milligrammes,  after  which  eyery  person  to  whom  one  is  tendered  is 
ordered  to  cut  it  so  as  to  preyent  it  from  circulating  any  longer.  No 
penalty  is,  howeyer,  proyided  against  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the 
law,  and  it  is  seldom  enforced  except  by  bankers  and  Goyemment  offices. 
Eyen  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  more  strict  than  other  banks  in 
enforcing  it,  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  weigh  soyereigns  when 
presented  in  ones  or  twos,  but  only  when  brought  in  large  numbers. 
Country  bankers  find  that  it  is  most  conyenient  both  to  themselves  and 
to  their  customers  to  receive  without  weighing  all  the  sovereigns  which 
are  paid  into  them  ;  and  they  pay  out  the  light  ones  again,  and  feel  no 
inconvenience  as  long  as  their  transactions  are  confined  to  their  own 
districts.  But  when,  in  order  to  settle  their  accounts  with  the  London 
bankers,  they  find  it  necessary  to  remit  sovereigns  to  London,  the  coins 
are  only  received  according  to  their  weight ;  and  the  loss  falls,  of  course, 
on  the  country  bankers  if  their  is  any  deficiency.  A  sovereign  which 
weighs  less  than  7.937  grammes  is  not  legal  tender,  but  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  piece  of  bullion  ;  and  a  person  who  presents  one  which  weighs,  e.g., 
7.925  grammes,  loses  the  whole  difference  between  its  weight  and  that 
of  a  full  sovereign  of  7.988  grammes,  although  no  objection  can  be  made 
to  receiving  one  weighing  7.987  grammes.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest 
of  country  bankers  to  pick  out  the  heaviest  soyereigns  for  remittance  to 
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London^  and  to  keep  the  light  ones  in  the  country.  Mr.  JevonSy  in  a 
paper  on  ^^The  Condition  of  the  Metallic  Oorrencjr  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  Beference  to  the  Question  of  International  Coinage/'  read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  in  Noyember,  1868,  mentioned  that  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  September  previous,  one  large  bank  had 
lost  150,000f.  by  receiving  light  gold  coins,  in  spite  of  the  care  which 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  taken  to  cull  out  the  heavy  ones.  The 
statistics  which  he  furnishes  show  that  the  deterioration  of  the  coin 
is  very  great  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Unless  the  Government 
undertakes  to  manufacture  coins  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
give  new  in  exchange  for  worn  ones ;  but  if  it  does  undertake  the  one, 
there  are  certainly  reasons  of  public  convenience  why  it  should  undertake 
the  other.  When  the  German  Government,  at  the  close  of  1871, 
announced  its  intention  of  introducmg  a  new  gold  coinage,  it  announced 
that  it  would  bear  the  expense  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  coins,  and 
whatever  reasons  are  sufficient  to  recommend  this  course  in  Germany 
are  equally  applicable  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  mentions  that  certain 
facts,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  publish,  had  been  communicated  to 
him  which  afforded  convincing  proof  that  coining  could  be  carried  on 
more  economically  by  a  private  firm  than  by  the  State^  The  public 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  British  Gk)vemment  to  carry  on  the  business,  for  Mr.  Ansell's  work* 
on  the  Mint  affords  as  fiill  information  as  could  be  desired  respecting 
every  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  and  its  frequent  references  to 
the  management  of  the  private  Mint  of  Messrs.  Heaton  &  Son,  of 
Birmingham,  enable  the  reader  to  compare  a  public  and  private  establish- 
ment, the  result  of  the  comparison  being  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
former.  Mr.  Ansell  was  formerly  employed  in  the  Mint,  but  the  Mint 
authorities  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  some  years  ago,  and  it  would 
be,  of  course,  unfair  to  condemn  them  solely  on  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  has  been  irritated  by  the  loss  of  his  place.  But  the  generally 
unfavourable  judgment  of  Mr.  Ansell  is  supported  by  the  more  impartial 
testimony  of  Mr.  Seyd,  who  has  devoted  one  chapter  of  his  work  aheady 
mentioned  to  a  ''  Criticism  on  the  British  Mint."  Since  his  work  was 
published,  Mr.  Seyd  has,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  "  Times  "  his  opinion 
that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  that 
institution,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  very  defective  in  1868. 
That  the  defects  are  owing  to  the  monopoly  which,  as  a  State  institution, 
it  enjoys,  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Seyd's  criticism  on  the  Paris  Mint, 

«  '*  The  Boyal  Mint,"  by  G.  F.  Amell.    Effingham  Wilson,  1S70. 
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which  is  nearly  as  nnfayonrable  as  that  on  the  Mint  of  London.  It  maj, 
moreoyer,  be  preamned  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Mint  anthoritiea  them* 
selves  that  thej  haye  not  been  heard  in  their  own  defence.  On  May  5^, 
I87I9  Lord  Einnaird  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Committee  to 
enquire  into  the  past  and  present  management  of  the  Mint^  and  pre&oed 
his  motion  with  a  long  speech^  showing  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  question,  and  calling  attention  to  several  faults,  or 
what  he  deemed  such,  in  its  management.  But  his  motion  was  opposed  hj 
the  Gtovemment,  and  meeting  with  no  support  fix>m  the  opposition  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  Applying  the  principle  of  "  Cui  bono  ?" 
we  may  presume  that  the  resistance  to  the  motion  was  prompted  by  the 
officials  of  the  Mint,  and  they  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blione  if 
judgment  is  given  against  them  by  default.  Lord  Kinnaird  has,  I 
believe,  made  other  attempts  to  obtain  an  enquiry,  but  all  of  them  have 
met  with  the  same  fate,  it  may  be  presumed  fix>m  the  same  cause.  The 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  present  management  of  the 
Mint  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  that  the  building  is  incon- 
venient, that  the  machinery  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  that  great  waste 
takes  place  in  its  operations.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  well-founded,  and  a  Bill  was  actually  brought 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Lowe,  in  1872,  to  authorise  the  sale  of  the 
present  building  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one  better  adapted  to  the 
work  to  be  carried  on.  The  Bill,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  apparently  on  the  score  of  expense,  although  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  showed  that  a  sufficient  sum  could  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  site  to  purchase  a  new  one  and  erect  and 
iiimish  a  new  building.  It  is  not,  therefore,  owing  to  the  Mint 
officials  that  the  present  inconvenient  building  on  Tower  Hill  is  retained, 
but  it  is  owing  to  the  Government,  though  to  another  branch  of  it.  As  to 
the  machinery,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  that  both  the  writers  to 
whom  I  have  referred  recommend  that  a  lever-press  should  be  substituted 
for  the  screw-press  which  is  now  used  for  stamping  the  coins.  This  im- 
provement may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  already  effiscted,  but  it  had 
not  when  I  visited  the  Mint  in  November,  1871,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Seyd's  work.  As  to  the  third  head,  there  is 
one  practice  referred  to  by  IVIr.  Ansell  which  strikes  the  unlearned  reader 
as  so  wasteful  that  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  it.  An  ingenious  automatic 
balance  is  in  use  which  rejects  both  the  coins  which  are  too  heavy  and  those 
which  are  too  light,  and  distributes  them  into  separate  compartments,  and 
all  which  are  thus  rejected  are  melted  down  again.  With  the  light  ones 
this  is  unavoidable,  but  Mr.  Ansell,  when  he  was  in  the  Mint,  saw  the 
means  of  avoiding  it  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  ones«    He  had  the  "  blanks  " 
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weighed  before  being  stamped,  and  then  had  the  edges  of  the  heavy  ones^ 
filed  down  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  weight.  B7  this  means  an  economy 
was  effected  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  little  labour 
required  for  filing,  and  the  great  labour  required  for  repeating  every 
process,  fix)m  the  melting  to  the  stamping  of  the  coins.  Yet  the  old 
plan  has  again  been  adopted  of  weighing  the  coins  instead  of  the 
"  blanks,''  and  as  the  edges  of  the  coins  cannot  be  filed  without  spoiling 
their  appearance,  the  waste  of  labour  is  again  submitted  to.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  the  Mint,  but  I  am  not  aware 
whether  it  is  still  the  case,  or  whether  the  ofScials  have  any  reason  to 
urge  in  defence  of  it.  Neither  can  I  venture  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  on  this  or  any  of  the  matters,  many  of  them  personal,  to  which 
Mr.  Ansell  refers,  but  will  content  myselfwith  observing  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  perusal  of  his  work  is  to  leave  qu  the  unprofessional  reader 
the  impression  that  the  Mint  is  not  so  well  managed  as  a  private  one 
would  be.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  more  than  once  called  the 
attention  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  its 
management,  and  have  threatened  to  adopt  the  system  of  private  con- 
traets,  unless  some  thorough  reform  could  be  introduced.  Previously  to 
the  year  1851,  the  work  of  coining  was  intrusted  to  a  semi^independent* 
corporation  caUed  **  The  Moneyers  of  the  Mint,"  who  worked  in  the 
government  building,  but  contracted  to  do  their  work  for  a  stipulated 
price.  The  suppression  of  this  ancient  body  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  advantage,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  entrust  the  business  of  coining  to  a  private  con- 
tractor, or  to  two  or  more  contractors.  There  is  too  little  work  to  be 
done  to  admit  of  many  competitors  in  the  trade ;  but  if  part  were 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Son,  and  part  to  a  London  firm,  there 
would  be  enough  competition  to  insure  the  adoption  of  the  latest  im- 
provements, both  in  the  machinery  and  in  the  processes  employed. 
Already,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Heaton  and  Son  to  produce  a  great  number  of  silver  and  copper  coins, 
or  rather  *'  blanks,"  for  the  actual  stamping  is  always  done  at  Tower 
Hill.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the  principal  channel  by  which  coins  are 
issued  to  the  public ;  and,  if  the  directors  were  free  to  obtain  them  wher- 
ever they  chose,  they  would  of  course  require  the  manufacturers  to 
submit  to  the  trial  of  the  Pyx,  or  some  equally  satisfactory  test. 


CHAPTER  II.— VALUE  OP  MONEY. 

QUANTITY  OF  MONEY— AMOUNT  OF  BUSINESS  DONE — EFFICIENCY  OF 
aRCULATION — PROPOBTION  OF  COIN  TO  PAPER — SLOWNESS  OF  A 
CHANGE  OF  VALUE — ^PRICE  OF  BULLION — ^ACCESSIBILITY  OF  THE 
MINT — SEIGNIORAGE— PROHIBITION  OF  MELTING — ^PAYMENT  BY  TALE 
— ^INCONVERTIBLB  NOTES. 

The  vaJae  of  gold^  as  of  all  other  commodities,  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  labonr  required  to  produce  it ;  and  the  quantity  which  a  people  pos- 
sesses is  determined,  as  is  that  of  all  other  commodities,  by  their  power 
of  producing  it  for  themselves  or  of  giving  other  things  in  exchange  for 
it.  A  certain  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  carry  on  the  exchanges 
effected  by  the  people,  and  a  class  arises  which  makes  it  its  special  busi- 
ness to  supply  this  want.  There  can  never  be  any  reason  to  fear  that  a 
people  which  has  anything  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  can  be  permanently 
in  want  of  gold,  any  more  than  that  it  can  be  in  wantW  cloth,  of  wood, 
or  any  other  commodity ;  for  the  private  interests  of  those  persons  who, 
whether  natives,  or  foreigners,  are  in  possession  of  gold  mines,  and  of  the 
means  of  working  them,  will  induce  them  to  bring  their  gold  to  market 
and  exchange  it  for  the  products  of  those  who  want  it ;  and  the  gold 
miners  themselves  must  feel  the  want  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  things 
which  gold  itself  cannot  furnish  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
than  for  a  government  to  endeavour  (for  it  cannot  do  more  than  endea- 
vour) to  prevent  the  export  of  gold  from  a  country,  or  to  encourage  its 
importation.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  in  order  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  country ;  but,  even  if  they  were  successful,  they  could  in 
no  way  increase  wealth,  for  no  want  would  be  satisfied  which  was  not 
satisfied  already ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  labour  exerted  by  the  people 
would  remain  the  same,  the  value  of  its  total  produce  would  remain 
the  same  also ;  and,  if  more  money  were  used  to  exchange  it,  it  would  be 
evident  that  money  itself  had  fallen  in  value.  Locke  attempted  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  money  which  a  people  requires,  and  took  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  his  calculation  the  rate  of  wages,  contending  that 
there  ought  to  be  enough  money  at  any  one  time  to  pay  one  week's 
wages  to  aU  the  labourers  in  the  country.  Suppose  that  this  sum  were 
100,000,000f.,  but  that  the  Government  could  compel  people  to  use 
200,000,000  i.;the  consequence  would  simply  be  that  money  would  be 
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reduced  to  half  its  valne.  This  is  exemplified  when  a  Qovenunent  issaes 
notes  which  profess  to  represent  sums  of  .money,  but  which  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  and  compels  its  sub- 
jects to  receive  them  in  payment  of  all  debts.  So  long  as  the  Qovem- 
ment  confines  its  issues  to  the  amount  of  the  coin  which  was  formerly 
used  by  the  people,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  in  the 
prices  of  commodities ;  but  when  it  attempts  to  force  a  larger  quantity 
of  notes  into  circulation,  the  notes  become  depreciated  in  proportion  to 
the  excess ;  and  wages,  and  prices,  if  estimated  in  paper  are  proportionally 
raised.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  "greenbacks,"  or  treasury-notes 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  are  now  depred- 
ated to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  which,  when  issued  in  larger 
quantities  during  the  civil  war  were  not  worth  more  than  half  of  the 
quantity,  of  coin  which  they  professed  to  represent.  Similar  notes  were 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  same  war, 
with  such  reckless  profusion  that  they  fell  to  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  same  nominal  sum  in  gold.  Such  &cts  have  often  been 
noticed,  both  in  our  own  day  and  in  former  times,  and  have  been  held  to 
establish  the  theory  that  the  value  of  money  varies  inversely  as  its 
quantity.  Properly  understood,  the  theory  is  perfectly  accurate,  as  is 
also  the  converse  proposition  that  the  quantity  of  money  varies  inversely 
as  its  value ;  but,  as  has  so  often  happened  with  the  generalisations  of 
Political  Economy,  the  theory  has  often  been  applied  to  actual  facts 
without  regard  to  the  necessary  qualifications,  other  things  being  equal. 
If  two  persons  have  to  exchange  the  product  of  a  day's  labour  and  to  use 
money  in  the  transaction,  it  is  clear  that  if  two  grammes  of  the  metal 
employed  are  worth  a  day's  labour,  twice  as  much  metal  will  be  used  as  if 
one  gramme  were  worth  a  day's  labour.  Two  grammes  will  be  required 
because  they  are  worth  the  article,  and  two  granmies  will  be  worth  the 
article  because  they  are  worth  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  But  when  from 
an  individual  case  we  proceed  to  generalise  respecting  the  requirements  of 
a  populous  country  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  may  affect  the  result,  although  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  theory.  These  circumstances  are,  mainly,  three :  the  amount  of 
business  done,  the  efficiency  of  circulation,  and  the  proportion  which 
bank  notes  and  other  forms  of  paper  credit  bear  to  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  the  country.    I  proceed  to  examine  these  in  detail. 

If  the  same  people  have  a  greater  quantity  of  business  to  transact  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  they  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money 
for  the  purpose,  even  if  its  value  remains  constant.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  it  here,  and  yet  it  has 
been  repeatedly  ignored  by  writers  on  the  currency.     The  returns 
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published  by  the  Bank  of  England  show  that  the  amount  of  its  notes 
which  are  in  circulation  is  CQpstantlj  varying,  and  is  generally  larger  in 
those  months  in  which  the  dividends  on  the  public  fimds  are  paid 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  year,  and  these  augm^tations  have  been 
gravely  spoken  of  as  producing  a  fell  in  the  value,  not  only  of  Bank  of 
England  notes,  but  of  those  of  other  banks,  and  of  coin.  The  fact  is,  as 
is  well  known  to  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  business,  that  much 
more  business  is  done  at  these  periods  than  in  the  intervening  months. 
Not  only  are  the  dividends  paid  on  the  public  funds,  but  railway  and 
other  companies  pay  the  dividends  on  their  shares  and  debentures ; 
foreign  Governments  pay  the  interest  due  to  English  holders  of  foreign 
stocks;  a  large  number  of  commercial  bills  Mi  due,  and  the  richer 
classes  choose  the  same  time  to  pay  their  tradesmen's  quarterly  bills.  To 
effect  all  these  payments  a  larger  quantity  of  money  is  required,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  used  in  one  month  rather  than  another  has,  and  can 
have,  no  effect  on  its  value.  The  returns  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks 
show  similar  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  their  issues,  and  these  occur 
in  the  same  order  year  after  year,  and  correspond  with  the  known  fluctua- 
tions in  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  amount  rising  at  those  times  when 
more  produce  is  sent  to  market,  and  falling  when  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  In  all  such  cases  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  is  the 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  exchanged, 
and  affords  no  proof  that  the  value  of  money  has  fallen. 

Even  where  there  is  the  same  amount  of  business  to  transact,  a  change 
may  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people  which  may  enable  them  to 
perform  it  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  money.  The  circulation  may  be 
rendered  more  efl&cient,  or,  in  other  words,  a  coin  may  change  hands 
more  frequently  while  performing  the  same  amount  of  business.  As  the 
function  of  coin  is  to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  it  does  its  work 
better  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  changes  hands ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  any  change  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  circulation  would  be  an  improvement. 
Locke,  as  before  observed,  argued  that  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  coin 
in  the  country  to  pay  one  week^s  wages  to  all  the  labourers.  This  is,  of 
course,  assuming  that  wages  are  paid  weekly,  in  which  case,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  coins  must  be  either  in  the  hands  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves or  of  their  employers.  If  all  the  labourers  receive  their  wages  in 
coin  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  the  payment  cannot  be  effected  with 
less  than  the  whole  amount  of  their  wages.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  week  the  coins  are  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  labourers 
to  those  of  the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  deal,  and  from  the  tradesmen 
back  to  the  employers;  and  if  every  labourer  spent  the  whole  of  his 
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wages  Id  the  week,  the  coins  might  suffice  for  the  doable  purpose  of 
paying  and  of  spending  their  wages.  But  if.it  became  customary  to  pay 
wages  daily,  one-sixth  of  the  quantity  of  coin  might  suffice  for  the  work. 
The  rate  of  wages  being  the  same  as  the  coin  received  on  Monday  might 
find  its  way  back  to  the  employers  in  time  to  pay  the  wages  on  Tuesday, 
and  thus  the  efficiency  of  the  circulation  would  be  increased.  I  do  not 
say  that  such  a  change  is  desirable,  for  there  are  other  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as,  ejg\  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  which 
would  be  necessary  to  effect  such  frequent  payments,  but  merely  give  it 
as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  an  economy  of  coin  may  be  effected. 
In  collieries  and  other  mines  it  is  a  common  practice  to  pay  wages  once 
a  fortnight,  and  even  as  seldom  as  once  a  month ;  and  the  system  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  compels  the  workmen  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  credit,  while  it  is  defended  by  the  employers  on  the  ground 
that,  as  the  men  always  get  drunk  on  pay  day,  the  fewer  there  are  of 
such  days  the  better.  If,  however,  the  attention  which  has  been  directed 
to  the  evils  of  the  system  should  produce  its  abolition,  some,  though 
perhaps  a  slight,  economy,  will  be  effected  in  the  use  of  coin. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  habits  of  a  people  which  can  effect 
a  change  in  the  quantity  of  coin  used,  when  coin  itself  has  not  altered  in 
value,  is  an  extension  or  diminution  of  the  use  of  paper  currency  in  its 
various  forms.  In  every  civilized  country  a  large  portion  of  business  is 
transacted  by  means  of  bank  notes,  cheques,  bills,  and  other  pieces  of 
paper,  which  merely  represent  a  certain  quantity  of  coin.  If  a  people, 
which  has  been  accustomed  to  effect  all  payments  by  means  of  coin, 
should  suddenly  introduce  a  quantity  of  notes  of  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  whole  of  the  coin  previously  in  use,  they  can  dispense  with  coin 
for  all  payments  amongst  themselves,  although  some  may  be  required  to 
pay  debts  to  foreigners,  and  they  can  thus  save  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
coin  which  they  formerly  required.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  suddenly 
effected,  except  by  the  command  of  a  Government  which  compels  all  its 
subjects  to  receive  its  own  notes,  or  those  of  some  favoured  bank  in  all 
business  transactions ;  and  a  Government  is  then  said  to  establish  a 
forced  currency.  But  such  a  change  may  be  gradually  brought  about 
by  the  increase  of  banking  without  any  interference  of  the  Government ; 
and  Scotland  affords  an  instance  of  a  country  in  which  all  payments  are 
effected  in  bank  notes,  except  those  which  are  of  a  smaller  amount  than 
25f.  ;  and  the  only  reason  why  they  are  not  used  for  smaller  payments 
is,  that  that  amount  has  been  fixed  by  law  as  the  smallest  for  which  a 
note  can  be  issued.  In  England  no  notes  may  be  issued  for  smaller  sums 
than  125f.,  and  this*  is  also  considered  as  the  smallest  sum  for  which 
cheques  should  be  frequently  drawn  ;  but  as  there  is  no  legal  limit  in 
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their  case,  smaller  cheques  are  occasionally  nsed.  As  the  stamp  tax  is  the 
same  on  all  cheques,  whatever  their  amount,  the  law  rirtually  discourages 
small  cheques,  although  it  does  not  absolutely  forbid  them.  A  great 
extension  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  use  of  cheques  in  this 
countiy,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  which  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  an  equal  increase  in  the  reserve  of  coin  held  by  the 
banks  which  issue  them.  Although,  therefore,  there  has  been  an  actual 
increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  there  has  not  arisen  from 
this  cause  any  change  in  the  pr(q[>ortion  of  coin  to  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  causes  have  been  at  work  which  have  tended 
to  iiicrease  the  use  of  coin.  One  of  these  has  been  the  growth  of  co- 
curative  societies,  whidii  ahnost  always  require  ready-money  payment, 
and  therefore  require  that  large  quantities  of  coin  should  be  used,  while 
if  similar  articles  are  purchased  at  ordinary  shops^  and  paid  for  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  or  the  year,  the  payments  are  more  usually  effected 
by  means  of  notes  and  cheques.  Thus,  while  I  have  said  that  the 
frequent  payment  of  wages  diminishes  the  quantity  of  com  required  in  a 
country,  I  contend  that  the  frequent  payment  of  tradesmen  by  their 
customers  increases  the  use  of  coin.  This  may  seem  inconsistent,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  I  have  assumed  that  quarterly,  or  annual,  bills 
would  be  large  enough  to  require  notes  or  cheques  to  be  used  in  paying 
them,  while  I  have  assumed  that  a  week's  wages  are  too  small  a  sum  to 
be  paid  otherwise  than  in  coin.  If  a  collier's  wages  are  as  high  as  125f. 
a  month,  less  coin  would  be  required  to  pay  his  wages  monthly  than 
fortnightly,  because,  in  the  former  case,  bank  notes  could  be  used,  and 
in  the  latter  they  could  not.  A  system  has  been  in  use  for  centuries  of 
paying  the  labourers  engaged  in  mines  not  in  coin,  but  in  goods,  or  in 
tickets,  which  can  only  be  exchanged  for  goods  or  money  at  certain  shops. 
Many  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  at  different  periods,  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  down  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  this,  which  is  known  as  the  "  truck  "  system,  as 
it  is  considered  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  labourers  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  a  labourer  is  obliged  to  deal  with  a  particular  shop  for 
all  that  he  requires,  he  is  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  shopman ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  labourers  who  are  in 
this  position  are  abominably  cheated,  both  as  regards  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  goods  which  they  purchase.  To  save  them  from 
such  an  imposition  is,  no  doubt,  highly  desirable,  but  even  if  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act  of  1872  should  have  the  effect,  which  no  previous  Act 
of  the  same  kind  has  yet  had,  of  abolishing  the  **  truck ''  system  in  all 
its  forms,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kbourers  who  now  suffer  from 
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it  will  be  materially  benefitted.  The  plan  at  present  porsaed  by 
employers  who  keep  np  a  form  of  tmck  is  to  advanoe  to  the  labourers  a 
portion  of  their  wages  before  pay-day,  and  to  advance  it  in  the  form  of 
tickets,  which  can  only  be  exchanged  for  goods  at  a  store  which  is  kept 
by  the  employer,  or  by  his  agent.  When  pay-day  arrives,  the  man 
receives  his  wages  in  coin ;  but  as  he  receives  them  he  is  obliged  to 
redeem  the  tickets  which  he  has  formerly  received ;  so  that  he  may,  in 
fiict,  carry  away  a  very  small  portion  of  his  wages,  or,  indeed,  none  at 
alL  Thns,  the  cause  which  compels  the  men  to  submit  to  the  system  is 
their  want  of  a  sufScient  stock  of  money  to  enable  them  to  obtain  what 
they  want  during  the  three,  four,  or  five  weeks  which  may  elapse  before 
pay-day  arrives.  Even  if  truck  be  abolished,  yet,  if  pay-day  comes  no 
oftener,  there  will  still  be  many  men  who  will  be  forced  to  obtain  credit 
from  the  local  shops ;  and  when  they  are  once  in  debt  they  will  be 
virtually  obliged  to  deal  at  the  same  shop,  and  will  be  as  much  exposed 
to  imposition  as  at  present.  What,  however,  concerns  us  here  is,  to 
observe  that  the  '^  truck  "  system  has  already  been  discontinued  in  many 
places,  and  that  its  discontinuance,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial,  tends 
to  the  employment  of  a  larger  quantity  of  coin. 

The  several  causes  above  enumerated  have  been  tending  in  opposite 
directions  to  increase  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  coin  in  use  in  this 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  preponderance  has  probably  been  in  &vour 
of  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coin,  consequent  on  the  great  increase 
of  business  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  even  if  these  causes  had  not  been  in  operation,  or  had  operated  in 
opposite  directions,  and  had  neutralised  one  another,  there  would  still 
have  been  an  increase,  because  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  has  fallen 
since  1850.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
about  one-third  in  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and  this  must  have  pro- 
duced a  proportional  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  bought 
and  sold  in  the  country,  and  this,  in  turn,  an  increase  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  money  used  to  pay  for  them.  Indeed,  unless  some  means 
are  devised  of  substituting  credit  for  coin,  or  of  increasing  the  eflSciency 
of  the  circulation  of  coin,  the  prices  of  all  commodities  cannot  rise  unless 
the  quantity  of  coin  be  increased.  If  higher  prices  cannot  be  paid 
except  in  coin,  and  if  there  is  no  more  coin  to  pay  them  with,  it  is  evident 
that  higher  prices  cannot  be  maintained.  Hence  the  slowness  of  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  which  is  now  taking  place.  Mr. 
Jevons,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  estimates  the  total  quantity  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  rather  under  two 
and  a  half  milliards  of  francs,  and  if  wages  should  rise  to  the  extent  of 
another  thirds  as  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  anticipating,  a  further  sum 
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of  eight  hnndred  millionB  will  be  required  for  our  currency.  This  sum  is 
less  than  that  which  we  import  on  an  average  every  year,  and  if  we  did 
not  export  it  again,  one  year  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  proportionate 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  But  we  cannot  retain  what  we  receive, 
because  as  soon  as  a  slight  rise  of  prices  is  perceived  in  England  it 
immediately  becomes  profitable  to  import  commodities  from  foreign 
countries,  and  to  export  gold  and  silver  to  pay  for  them,  so  that  England 
is,  in  fact,  obliged  to  act  as  a  feeder  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  few 
months  sufficed  to  effect  a  four-fold  rise  of  wages  and  prices  in  Australia 
and  California,  because  those  countries  only  contained  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  limited  quantity  of  coin  which  their  trade  required 
could  very  soon  be  produced.  Those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  gold 
mining  could  at  once  obtain  higher  money-wages  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  which  they  produced,  and  other  classes  could  soon  obtain 
a  proportionate  rise  by  engaging  in  mining  themselves,  or  by  demanding 
a  rise  if  they  remained  at  their  former  occupations.  But  although  the 
gold  discoveries  did  produce  a  considerable  emigration  from  Europe  to 
the  gold  countries,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  produce  such  an  extensive 
exodus  of  labourers  as  to  bring  wages  to  the  same  level  at  both  extremi- 
ties of  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  superior  position  which  a  working  man  can  obtain  by  emigration, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  man  is,  of  all  commodities,  the  most  difficult  to 
move,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  still  bears  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  countries  which  they  leave.  The  whole  quantity 
of  gold  produced  in  the  world  during  the  period  1848-71  was  twelve 
and  a  half  milliards,  while  the  whole  stock  previously  in  existence  has 
been  estimated  at  fourteen  milliards,  bo  that  it  has  been  nearly  doubled 
during  that  period.  This  shows,  either  that  the  absorption  has  been 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  its  value,  or  that 
the  estimate  of  the  previously  existing  stock  was  too  low.  But  the 
change,  however  slow,  is  still  continuing,  and  will  not  cease  untO  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  shall  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
in  their  course  of  production. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money  which 
are  co-incident  with  similar  changes  in  the  value  of  bullion,  having  their 
origin  in  the  difficulty  of  producing  the  metals  themselves.  I  have  now 
to  speak  of  those  slighter  variations  which  may  affect  the  value  of 
money  without  affecting  that  of  bullion,  or  may  affect  that  of  bullion 
but  not  that  of  money.  The  proportion  which  the  values  of  coin  and 
buUion  bear  to  each  other  is  shown  by  the  price  of  bullion,  and  if  this 
price  varies,  it  shows  either  that  the  value  of  coin  has  altered  while  that 
^      of  bullion  has  remained  constant,  or  that  that  of  bullion  has  altered  while 
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that  of  coin  has  remained  conBtant,  or  that  both  have  altered  in  different 
proportions.  That  the  price  of  silver  measured  in  gold,  or  the  price  of 
gold  measured  in  silver,  should  vary  from  time  to  time  can  excite  no 
surprise,  for  the  cost  of  producing  each  of  these  metals  is  liable  to  vary,, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  variations  should  take  place  in  both  cases 
to  the  same  extent,  or  even  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  case  which 
I  am  here  considering  is  that  of  a  metal  whose  price  is  measured  in  coins 
made  of  the  same  metal,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  clear  that  both  the  coin 
and  the  bullion  must  be  equally  affected  by  all  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production.  As  was  before  observed,  a  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  which 
has  a  stamp  impressed  on  it  to  denote  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  the 
statement  that  a  kilogramme  of  gold  is  worth  3,l00f.  is  but  one  way  of 
saying  that  8,100f.  weigh  a  kilogramme.  There  could,  in  fact,  be  no 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bullion  if  there  were  no  obstacles  to  prevent 
bullion  from  being  instantaneously  converted  into  coin  whenever  this 
was  desired,  or  to  prevent  coin  from  being  as  speedily  converted  into 
ingots.  If  the  holder  of  a  kilogramme  of  gold  900  fine  could  at  any 
moment  take  it  to  the  Mint,  and  at  once  receive  8,100f.  in  exchange  for 
it,  no  one  would  sell  a  kilogramme  of  gold  for  any  smaller  sum  of 
money.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gold  coins  which  represent  the  sum 
of  3,100f.  weighed  exactly  a  kilogramme,  and  were  all  900  fine,  no  one 
would  give  that  sum  for  any  smaller  weight  of  bar  gold  of  equal  fineness 
than  a  kilogranmie  when  he  could  obtain  that  weight  by  simply  melting 
down  the  coins.  In  practice,  however,  this  perfect  equaUty  is  very 
rarely  realised ;  and  I  have  now  to  give  in  detail  the  various  circum- 
stances which  prevent,  or  may  prevent,  its  attainment. 

Even  when  the  Government  undertakes  to  coin  bullion  for  its  subjects 
free  of  charge,  it  can  hardly  avoid  interposing  some  delay  between  the 
receipt  of  the  bullion  and  the  issue  of  the  coins  to  the  person  who  has 
brought  it.  The  English  Gk)vemment  promises  to  give  gold  coin  to  every 
one  who  brings  bullion  to  the  Mint,  and  to  make  no  charge  for  its 
trouble ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  return  the  same  weight  in  gold  coin  which 
it  has  received  in  bullion,  but,  in  practice,  gold  is  scarcely  ever  sent  to 
the  Mint  except  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  holders  of  bullion  are 
content  to  take  it  to  the  Bank,  and  to  receive  immediate  payment  of  a 
somewhat  smaller  sum  in  bank  notes  than  they  might  obtain  in  coin 
from  the  Mint.  Colonel  Tomlin  is,  I  believe,  the  only  private  individ- 
ual who  has  sent  gold  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  for  many  years  past ;  and 
he  did  so,  not  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  in  order  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple. The  Mint  requires  twenty  days  for  the  process  of  coining,  and 
those  who  take  bullion  there  must  submit  to  this  delay  before  they 
receive  their  money ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  the  interest 
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which  they  might  obtaiQ  if  their  property  were  not  locked  up  daring  that 
time ;  and  this  fdmiBhes  an  inducement  to  the  bnllion-dealers  to  repair 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  can  obtain  prompt  payment,  rather 
than  to  the  Mint.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  pamphlet*  published  in  1868,  has 
called  attention  to  various  other  circumstances  which  deter  the  bullion- 
dealers  from  sending  gold  to  the  Mint,  such  as  the  inconvenient  situation 
of  the  building,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  business  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  the  regulations  as  to  the  weighing  of  the  ingots,  their  size 
and  shape,  and  other  matters  which  need  not  be  specified  here.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  gold  is  always  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  institution  has  been,  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1844, 
obliged  to  buy  bullion  from  all  who  choose  to  bring  it  at  the  rate  of 
£8  17s.  9d.  per  ounce  troy,  British  standard,  or  917  fine.  The  Bank 
sends  the  bullion  which  it  buys  to  the  Mint,  and  receives  coin  at  the  rate 
of  £3  17s.  lOi^.  per  oz.,  or,  in  other  words,  receives  an  equal  weight  in 
coin  to  what  it  has  sent  in  bullion,  so  that  the  Mint,  which  is  a  State 
institution,  performs  its  labour  gratis,  while  the  Bank,  which  is  a  private 
company,  makes  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  Reduced  to  French  weights 
and  French  money,  the  Mint  price  of  gold  is  3,100f.  per  kilogramme, 
900  fine,  and  the  Bank  price  8,095f.,  or  a  few  centimes  less.  As  coin  is 
more  convenient  than  bullion  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts,  the  holders 
of  bullion  are  generally  willing  to  sell  it  to  the  bank  at  the  above-men- 
tioned rate,  although  they  then  receive  a  smaller  weight  of  gold  in 
exchange  for  a  larger  one ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  large  quantities 
of  bullion  are  required  for  foreign  remittance,  and  at  such  times  the 
price  of  bullion  rises  above  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank,  and  varies  be- 
tween that  rate  and  that  of  8,100f.  a  kilogramme.  Beyond  this  latter 
point  it  cannot  rise,  because  any  one  who  holds  8,100fl  in  coin  can 
obtain  a  bar  of  gold  weighing  a  kilogramme  by  simply  melting  them 
down;  but  between  these  two  points  slight  fiuctuations  may  and  do 
occur.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  at  such  periods  little  or  no  gold 
is  taken  to  the  bank,  which  never  alters  its  terms. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  mentioned  by  Mr.  Seyd  as  attendant  on 
the  Mint,  is  its  situation  at  a  distance  from  the  business  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  he  suggests  that  another  building  should  be  established  in  a 
more  suitable  locality.  But  the  inconvenience  here  referred  to  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  that  to  which  the  people  of  Australia 
'  were  exposed  when  gold  was  first  discovered  there.  As  it  was  not  pre- 
viously known  that  gold  could  be  found  there  in  large  quantities,  no 
Mint  had  been  established  there,  and  the  nuggets  could  not  be  converted 
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into  coin  until  they  had  been  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
Australia  being  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Several  months  were 
required  for  the  transmission  of  the  bullion  and  the  specie,  and  during 
this  interval  Australia  presented  the  curious  anomaly  that,  while  gold 
was  plentiful,  gold  coin  was  scarce.  Gk)ld  had  fallen  in  value,  but  the 
gold  coins  were  wanting  which  could  pay  the  higher  prices;  and  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  thus  occasioned,  the  newly-constituted  Par- 
liament of  South  Australia  passed  an  Act  authorising  the  banks  to  issue 
notes  in  exchange  for  the  deposit  of  bullion.  These  notes  were,  of 
course,  expressed  in  coin,  but  might  be  redeemed  in  bullion ;  and  such 
was  the  scarcity  of  coin,  that  persons  who  brought  an  ounce  of  bullion 
to  a  bank  were  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  notes  to  so  small  an 
amount  as  £3,  or  even  less.  So  r^gmarkable  a  discrepancy  between  the 
prices  paid  for  gold  in  Australia  and  England  (where  it  was  then,  as 
now,  £8  17s.  9d.  per  oz.),  could  not  ML  to  attract  public  attention, 
and  it  was  regarded  by  some  mercantile  men  as  showing  that  the  gold 
discoveries  were  making  gold  cheap,  in  the  sense  of  reducing  the  price 
of  bullion.  The  discoveries  did  make  gold  cheap,  for  they  caused  it  to 
lose  much  of  its  power  of  commanding  labour,  but  it  was  merely  an 
accident  that  they  had  the  effect  of  lowering  its  price.  The  cheapness 
or  deamess  of  gold  in  no  way  aflfects  its  price  when  measured  in  itself, 
any  more  than  the  cheapness  or  deamess  of  jfbeaJb  aflfects  the  quantity 
of  flour  to  be  used  in  making  a  quartern  loaf.  The  &11  in  the  market 
price  of  gold  bullion  was  merely  the  result  of  a  temporary  difficulty  in 
getting  gold  coined,  and  the  phenomenon  ceased  as  soon  as  its  cause 
was  removed  by  the  transmission  of  a  large  quantity  of  coin  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia.  Mr.  Newmarch,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published 
in  1853,  after  mentioning  the  prices  of  gold  bullion  in  Australia.,  and 
the  rates  charged  for  conveying  it  to  England,  observed  : — ^'^  Taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  insurance,  freight,  commission,  and  charges,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether,  to  yield  a  profit,  gold  buUion  can  be  consigned 
from  Australia  to  London  at  a  higher  buying  price  than  67s.  to  68s.  per 
oz.  The  last  advices  give  the  price  as  77s.,  but  that  cannot  last."  *  If 
Mr.  Newmarch  meant  to  say  that  gold  would  not  be  exported  from 
Australia  to  England  unless  its  price  was  as  low  as  the  rate  which  he 
assigns,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  exportation  has  continued  ever  since, 
although  the  price  of  bullion  has  long  been  the  same  in  Australia  as  in 
England.  It  has  continued  because  Australia  required  English  com- 
modities, and  had  nothing  else  than  gold  to  exchange  for  them  on  such 
profitable  terms,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  were  lower  in  Eng- 

*  New  Supplies  of  Gold,  p.  S6. 
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land  than  those  which  must  have  been  charged  for  similar  commoditiea 
if  produced  in  Australia.  The  bullion-dealers  were  obb'ged  to  send 
gold  to  England  in  order  to  discharge  their  liabilities  in  this  countryy 
and  whatever  the  freight  and  insurance  might  have  been,  it  would  still 
have  been  necessary  for  them  to  send  it.  So  fax  is  it  from  being  true 
that  77s.  an  oz.  was  too  high  a  price  to  last,  that  a  much  higher  price 
has  been  constantly  paid  for  many  years.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Mr.  Newmarch  merely  meant  that  a  margin  of  lOsl  an  oz.  must  be  left 
between  the  prices  of  bullion  in  Australia  and  England  in  order  to 
render  it  profitable  for  English  speculators  to  buy  bullion  in  Australia 
and  send  out  coin  in  exchimge,  and  with  such  a  proposition  I  have  no 
wish  to  quarrel.  Mints  have  now  been  established  at  Sidney  and  Mel- 
bourne, and  are  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  gold  miners  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  to  prevent  any  wide  deviation  from  the  Mint  price 
from  occurring;  but  Mr.  Kennedy  mentions  in  his  ''Four  Years  in 
Queensland,"  that  in  1866,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  that 
colony,  it  was  sold  at  the  diggings  for  as  low  a  price  as  £3  8s.  the  oz. 
This  would  show  that  the  Mint  of  Sidney  was  then  as  inaccessible  to 
Queendand  as  London  formerly  was  to  New  South  Wales,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  gold  was  of  very  inferior  quality ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not 
specify  the  fineness.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the 
Mint  price  of  gold  is  spoken  of,  gold  of  a  certain  fineness  is  always 
referred  to ;  and  when  Mr.  Trdlope,  in  his  account  of  "  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,"  speaks  of  the  price  as  varying  between  £8  15s.  and 
£4  2s.  an  oz.,  he  obviously  refers  to  gold  of  different  qualities,  as  the 
latter  price  could  only  be  paid  for  gold  much  finer  than  the  British 
standard.  As  before  observed,  an  ounce  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into 
no  more  than  £8  17s.  lO^d.,  and  a  holder  of  £4  2s.  in  coin  could 
obtain  much  more  than  an  ounce  of  bullion  by  melting  down  the  coins. 

The  Mint  may  be  ready  to  coin  aU  the  bullion  which  is  brought  to 
it  and  yet,  those  who  bring  bullion  may  not  receive  back  as  much 
as  they  have  brought,  but  something  may  be  deducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government.  To  this  deduction  the  name  of  "seigniorage" 
is  commonly  applied.  Strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  this  name  should  only 
be  appUed  to  a  tax  levied  by  the  Government  on  the  bullion  over 
and  above  the  expense  of  coining,  and  the  name  of  "Brassage,"  or 
"  Mintage,"  should  be  given  to  the  charge  which  is  merely  equivalent  to 
the  expense  of  coining ;  but  it  is  more  common  to  comprise  under  the 
same  name  all  deductions  made  by  the  Government,  whatever  be  their 
reason.  In  England,  the  Government  charges  nothing  for  coining  gold, 
but  in  France  a  charge  is  made  of  6f.  70c.  for  every  kilogramme  (900  fine) 
80  that  those  who  bring  bullion  receive  only  3,09  3f.  80c.  per  kilo.    This 
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is  the  actaal  price  which  the  OoTemment  pays  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Mint  for  coining,  so  that  the  French  Government  does  not  make  any 
profit  by  the  transaction.  The  Bank  of  France,  though  not  legally 
compelled  to  do  so,  bnys  bullion  from  the  public  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
paid  by  the  Mint,  and  we  may  say  that  the  price  of  bullion  in  France 
is  8,09df.  30c.  the  kilo.  Thus  here  again  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  values  of  the  same  quantity  of  gold  when  in  the  shape  of  coin  and 
in  the  shape  of  bars,  because  coin  is  more  convenient  than  ingots  to  all 
those  who  have  payments  to  make,  and  as  more  labour  has  been  expended 
on  the  coins,  their  value  is  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  the 
ingots. 

The  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  concerning  the  proposal 
to  levy  a  seigniorage  on  the  gold  coin  of  this  country  have  disclosed  the 
fact  that  many  persons  are  imable  to  understand  that  its  imposition  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  coin.  Although  all  Econo- 
mists who  have  treated  of  the  question,  from  Adam  Smith  to  Mill,  have 
maintained  that  it  would  have  this  effect,  yet  many  persons  imagine  that  the 
value  of  a  coin  depends  solely  on  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal 
which  it  contains.  Even  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  (in  an  article  in  Eraser's 
Magazine,  in  November,  1871)  speaks  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Lowe 
becoming  the  mouthpiece  of  certain  people  who  suppose  that  the  law  can 
give  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  to  that  which  does  not  possess  twenty 
shillings'  worth  of  value.  The  proposal  which  gave  rise  to  the  discus- 
sion was  one  emanating  &om  the  French  Government,  that  the  English 
sovereign  should  be  assimilated  to  the  twenty-five-franc  piece,  which  the 
French  Government  proposed  to  issue.  The  weight  of  the  present 
sovereign  is  7.988  grammes,  and  as  one-twelfth  part  consists  of  alloy, 
the  quantity  of  fine  gold  is  7.323  grammes.  The  proposed  new  coin 
would  weigh  8.064  grammes,  but  as  one-tenth  would  consist  of  alloy,  the 
fine  gold  will  be  only  7.258  grammes,  so  that  the  reduction  would  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  1  per  cent.  If  no  other  change  were  effected,  the 
value  of  the  coin  would,  of  course,  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent., 
and  the  inconvenience  which  would  be  caused  by  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  all  existing  contracts  would,  no  doubt,  be  considerable.  But  it 
was  suggested  that  the  difl&culty  might  be  got  over  by  imposing  a 
seigniorage  of  1  per  cent.,  so  that  the  value  of  the  sovereign  might  be  as 
much  raised  by  the  seigniorage  as  it  was  reduced  by  the  diminution  of 
the  gold  it  contained,  and  thus  remain  the  same  as  before.  The  common 
objection  is  that  this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  "  intrinsic  value  "  of 
the  coin  would  be  reduced,  and  that  foreigners  would  not  receive  it  for 
more  than  its  ''intrinsic  value."  This  phrase  is  a  misleading  one,  as  it 
impli^  that  the  value  of  gold  is  something  inherent  in  it,  like  the  yellow 
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ocdoor^  or  the  metallic  lostre,  instead  of  being  the  oonaeqnenoe  of  the 
amount  of  labour  expended  in  procuring  it.    If  it  be  onoe  reoogniaed 
that  value  depends  on  labour,  we  see  that  a  coin  has  had  more  labour 
expended  upon  it  than  an  ingot,  and  that  it  will  consequenUj  exchange 
for  more  labour.    This  applies  only  to  the  case  where  a  goyemment 
duffges  a  **  brassage  "  and  no  more ;  but  if  a  goyemment  undertakes  to 
coin  gratis,  and  instantaneously,  the  yalue  of  the  coin  would  not  be 
greater  than  an  equal  weight  of  ingots.    In  this  respect  there  is  no 
diiference  between  gold  and  other  commodities,  for  if  the  Ooyemment 
undertook  to  issue  boots  gratuitously  to  aU  persons  who  brought  the 
necessary  quantity  of  leather,  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
the  yalue  of  a  pair  of  boots  and  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  leather. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goyemment  were  to  leyy  a  seigniorage 
which  exceeded  the  cost  of  coining,  the  yalue  of  coin  would  exceed  that 
of  bullion  to  the  same  extent,  because  no  one  would  be  able  to  obtain 
coin  without  paying  the  seigniorage.    Though  the  actual  labour  expended 
on  the  coin  would  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  great  an  increase  in  its 
yalue,  yet  the  difficulty  of  procuring  coin  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  since  a  person  who  required  99  sovereigns  could  only  obtain 
them  at  the  Mint,  and  could  only  procure  them  there  by  giving  bullion 
enough  to  make  100  sovereigns.    As  coin  would  be  for  most  purposes 
more  useful  than  bullion,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  people  to  give  a 
larger  weight  of  bullion  for  a  smaller  weight  of  coin  ;  and  the  market 
price  of  bullion  would  generally  conform  to  the  Mint  price,  since  no  one 
would  give  more  than  99  sovereigns  for  a  weight  of  bullion  less  than 
that  for  which  he  could  procure  99  sovereigns  at  the  Mint,  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  bullion  for  exportation 
abroad.    In  such  a  case  the  price  of  bullion  might  rise  to  any  point  not 
exceeding  that  which  would  induce  people  to  melt  down  the  coin.    It 
will  be  seen  that  this  argument  assumes  that  people  are  obliged  either 
to  go  to  the  Mint  in  order  to  get  their  bullion  coined,  or  else  to  do 
without  coin  altogether ;  and  the  case  would  be  materially  altered  if 
private  persons  were  to  undertake  to  coin  bullion  and  not  to  charge 
more  than  their  actual  expenses.    Of  course,  if  the  English  Government 
were  to  levy  a  seigniorage  it  would  still  prohibit  private  coining  as  it 
does  at  present ;  but  it  is  possible  to  impose  so  high  a  seigniorage  as  to 
induce  private  individuals  to  break  the  law,  and  where  this  is  done,  the 
yalue  of  the  coin  cannot  be  maintained  at  the  rate  which  the  Government 
dictates.    A  very  high  seigniorage,  varying  from  10  to  16  per  cent.,  is 
charged  on  the  silver  coin,  but  there  is  no  temptation  to  private 
individuals  to  issue  silver  coins,  because  these  are  not  legal  tender  to  a 
larger  amount  than  50f,^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  so  large 
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a  qnanfcity  as  muBt  be  made  in  order  to  yield  sach  a  profit  as  wonld 
compenfiate  the  risk  ificurred  by  violating  the  law.  It  wonld  probably 
be  fonnd  impossible  to  levy  so  high  a  seigniorage  as  10  per  cent,  on  the 
gold  coin,  which  are  legal  tender  to  any  amonnt,  bnt  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  a  gain  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  wonld  induce  people  to  break 
the  law  on  a  large  scale.  I  say  less  than  1  per  cent,  because  they  would 
have  to  bear  the  expense  of  coining,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  one-fifth 
per  cent.  Mr.  Seyd  does,  indeed,  maintain*  that  1  per  cent,  is  hij^ 
enough  to  induce  private  individuals  to  break  the  law,  but  few  of  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him« 
Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Seyd  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a 
seigniorage  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  in  Australia,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hendriks  in  his  evidence  before  the  International  Coinage  Com- 
mission (vol.  II.,  pp.  806-807)  without  giving  rise  to  private  coining. 

In  order  to  restrict  the  fiuctuations  of  the  price  of  bullion  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Mint  or  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  required  by  law  to  give  bullion  in  exchange 
for  coin  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Mint  gives  coin  for  bullion.  Thus»  if 
the  proposal  were  adopted,  the  Mint  would  give  £8  17s.  lO^d.  for  an 
02.  of  gold,  and  will  also  give  an  oz,  of  bullion  for  £3  17s.  lO^d.  The 
coins  would  contain  1  per  cent,  less  gold  than  at  present,  but  the  holder 
could  always  obtain  an  oz.  of  gold  by  going  to  the  Mint,  as  he  can  now 
do  by  melting  down  the  coins,  and  there  would,  therefore,  be  the 
strongest  inducement  to  abstain  from  melting  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
convenient  plan  would  be  to  enact  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  sell 
bullion  at  £3  17s.  lO^d.  the  oz.  and  buy  it  at  £8  17s.  9d.  the  oz.,  in 
which  case  the  limits  of  variation  would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
latter  task  is  ab*eady  imposed  on  the  Bank,  and  the  former  is  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  it.  It  might,  of  course,  occasionally  happen  that  the 
Bank  would  be  unable  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  bullion,  and 
the  price  (expressed  in  notes)  might  then  rise  higher  than  £8  17s.  10^ 
the  oz. ;  but  such  a  case  would  be  only  exceptional.  Adam  Smith,  and 
many  other  authorities,  both  speculative  and  practical,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  urged  on  the  English  Government  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
seigniorage  on  the  gold  coin  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  assimilation  of  the 
English  coinage  to  that  of  France  and  other  countries.  The  objections 
to  such  a  change  seem  to  result  from  little  more  than  the  prejudice 
which  always  opposes  a  departure  frt>m  an  established  system.  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  coinage,  published  seventy 

*  Questian  of  Sdgniorage,  p.  84. 
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years  ago^  which  laid  down  the  principles  which  have  been  acted 
on  by  the  Government  since  1816,  observes: — ^^I  incline  to  think 
that  the  charge  of  fabrication  should  not  be  taken  from  those  coins, 
which  are  the  principal  measm*e  of  property  and  instrument  of  commerce  ; 
and  still  less  any  profit  derived  from  seigniorage  payable  to  the 
Sovereign.  Because  this  principal  measure  of  property  would  not,  in 
such  case,  be  perfect.  Because  the  merchants  of  foreign  nations,  who 
have  any  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country,  estimate  the 
value  of  our  coins  only  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  that 
is  in  them;  so  that  the  British  merchant  would,  in  such  case,  be 
forced  to  pay  in  his  exchanges  a  compensation  for  any  defect  which 
might  be  in  tiiese  coins ;  and  he  must  necessarily  either  raise  the  price  of 
all  merchandise  and  manufacture  sold  to  foreign  nations  in  proportion,  or 
submit  to  this  loss.  Because  no  such  charge  of  fabrication  has  been  taken 
at  the  British  Mint  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  past ;  and,  if  it  were 
now  to  be  taken,  the  weight  of  the  new  gold  coins  must  be  diminished  to 
pay  for  the  fabrication.  And,  lastly,  because  these  new  gold  coins  would 
either  differ  in  weight  from  those  now  in  currency,  or,  to  prevent  this 
evil,  the  whole  of  our  present  gold  coins  must  be  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion, brought  to  the  Mint,  and  be  re-coined.''  (Treatise  on  the  Coins  of 
the  Realm ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  King,  1805,  pp.  154-5).  None  of  these 
objections  are  of  any  real  moment.  The  first,  viz.,  that  the  standard  of 
value  would  not  be  perfect,  is  simply  unmeaning.  The  new  coins  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  old  ones,  that  of  supplying  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  contracts  expressed  in  money,  and  they  would  afford  quite  as  good 
a  measure  of  value  as  the  old  ones.  This  objection  is  repeated  by  the 
International  Coinage  Commissioners  on  page  13  of  their  report,  where 
they  say,  "  If  the  value  of  the  new  coin  containing  112  grains  of  fine  gold 
is  to  be  maintained  as  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  sovereign  containing 
118  grains  by  the  power  which  the  holder  of  it  is  to  have  of  demanding 
from  the  Mint  or  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  for  it  113  grains  of 
fine  gold  in  bar,  it  is  obvious  that  the  new  coin  becomes  only  a  token 
coin,  the  value  of  which  is  maintained  by  its  convertibility.  It  ceases, 
however,  to  retain  its  quality  of  being  the  standard  of  value ;  and,  in 
fact,  113  grains  of  fine  gold  in  bar  are  substituted  for  a  coin  containing 
that  quantity  of  fine  gold  as  the  standard  pound  and  measure  of  value 
in  this  country."  In  the  only  sense  in  which  a  coin  can  be  said  to  be  a 
standard  of  value,  the  new  coin  would  be  quite  as  much  a  standard  of 
value  as  the  old  one,  for  in  it  would  be  measured  the  prices  of  all  commo- 
dities, and  people  would  thus  be  enabled  to  compare  their  values.  What 
the  commissioners  mean  by  saying  that  it  would  become  a  token  coin  is 
.    by  no  means  clear^  but  the  convertibility  is  merely  a  means  of  keeping 
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down  the  price  of  bnllion^  while  the  value  of  gold  is  quite  as  muoh 
exposed  to  fluctuations  under  either  system.  A  bar  of  gold  would  not 
become  a  measure  of  value  to  any  greater  extent  than  at  present,  for  the 
values  of  commodities  would  not  be  measured  in  it,  but  in  coin. 
Lord  Liverpool's  second  objection,  that  a  disturbance  would  be  intro- 
duced into  our  foreign  trade,  is  of  equally  little  force.  It  is  quite  true 
that  foreigners  estimate  our  coins  according,  to  their  weight  and  fineness, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  seigniorage  which  we  impose,  but 
the  very  object  of  a  seigniorage  is  to  prevent  coin  from  being  exported 
to  countries  where  it  does  not  circulate.  An  English  merchant,  who  has 
to  pay  debts  abroad,  commonly  sends  ingots  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
imposition  of  a  seigniorage  will  induce  him  to  buy  bullion  rather  than 
melt  the  coin,  as  is  now  commonly  done.  It  will  neither  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  raise  his  prices,  nor  to  submit  to  a  loss,  for  the 
value  of  the  coin  will  be  the  same  as  at  present  (the  value  of 
gold  being  supposed  constant);  and  the  only  effect  of  the  change 
will  be  that  he  will  buy  bullion  for  exportation  instead  of  melting  coin. 
There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  present  proposal  which,  of 
course,  Lord  Liverpool  could  not  have  anticipated,  that  the  sovereign 
would  be  made  exactly  equal  to  twenty-five  francs,  and  would,  therefore, 
circulate  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  so  that  the  coins 
would  be  exported,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  melted  down  at 
foreign  Mints.  His  third  objection,  that  no  seigniorage  has  been  charged 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  is  one  which  applies  equally  to  the 
imposition  of  a  similar  charge  on  the  silver  coin,  which  was,  however, 
reconmiended  by  Lord  Liverpool  liimself,  and  subsequently  adopted  with 
great  advantage.  Because  a  bad  system  has  been  long  pursued  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  good  one  should  not  be  introduced.  The  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  coin  must  be  reduced,  but  this  is  an  advantage  and  not 
the  reverse.  His  last  objection,  that  a  complete  re-coinage  would  be 
necessary,  may  be  best  answered  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Jevons'  paper 
already  referred  to,  where  it  is  shown  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  gold 
coin  is  already  reduced  by  wear  below  the  legal  weight,  that  a  re-coinage 
is  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  proposed 
change  affords  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  such  an  operation. 
According  to  Mr.  Jevons'  calculations,  70  per  cent,  of  the  sovereigns  in 
circulation  are  too  heavy  to  pass  as  twenty-five-franc  pieces,  and  would 
have  to  be  melted  down ;  but  the  gold  which  the  Government  would  obtain 
from  them  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  issuing  new 
coins  in  their  room,  and  to  leave  a  profit  of  more  than  5,000,000f.  The 
principal  advantage  to  be  derived  frx)m  a  seigniorage  is  the  saving  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  which   is  now  employed  in   coining 
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Bovereigns  which  paas  ahnosb  immediately  to  the  meliing-pot.  Gold* 
smiths  find  it  more  oonvenient  to  draw  a  cheque  on  their  bankers  and 
require  it  to  be  paid  in  gold  coin  than  to  go  to  tiie  bullion  market  and 
buy  bullion,  because  this  saves  them  the  trouble  of  assaying  and  of  bargain- 
ing for  what  they  want.  They  then  melt  down  the  coins  to  be  made  up 
into  plate,  and  when  other  people  want  coins,  ftresh  ones  are  issued. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  on  a  much  larger  scale  where  remittances 
are  made  to  foreign  countries,  since  ihe  coins  being  of  no  more  value 
than  an  equal  weight  of  bullion,  nothing  is  lost  by  melting  them  down, 
and,  as  they  do  not  circulate  to  any  great  extent  abroad,  they  are  either 
melted  and  re-coined  at  foreign  Mints,  or  made  into  bars  before  they  leave 
this  country.  That  a  very  slight  seigniorage  would  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  such*a  practice  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  one-half  per  cent.,  and  where,  as 
Mr.  Seyd  observes,  ''bars  are  consequently  too  cheap  as  compared  to 
coin,  and  being  thus  subject  to  exportation  before  the  exchange  arrives 
at  the  cash-point,  they  are  ^found  absent  when  that  point  is  really 
reached,  and  bankers  are  obliged  to  send  coin.  This  accounts  for  the 
occasional  large  arrivals  of  American  coin,  in  spite  of  the  seemingly 
protective  charge  of  one-half  per  cent."  (Question  on  Seigniorage, 
p.  85.)  It  will  be  observed  that  a  seigniorage  does  not  altogether 
prevent  the  exportation  of  coin,  but  I  believe  that  American  eagles  when 
brought  to  this  country  are  not  melted,  but  retained  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  other  banks,  and  subsequently  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  would  not  only  save  the  tax- 
payers of  England  from  the  burden  which  they  now  bear  of  making 
millions  of  coins  which  are  immediately  melted  down,  but  would  intro- 
duce greater  regularity  into  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  and  thus  benefit 
all  those  who  are  employed  in  that  establishment.  The  Mint  would  then 
be  simply  required  to  furnish  gold  coin  in  sufficient  quantities  to  replace 
the  annual  loss  by  wear  and  tear,  by  shipwrecks  and  other  causes,  which 
is  a  tolerably  constant  quantity.  At  present,  whenever  the  foreign 
exchanges  are  in  favour  of  this  country,  immense  quantities  of  gold  are 
sent  to  the  Mint,  which  has  been  required  to  issue  in  a  single  year  as 
much  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole  stock  in  the  country,  though  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  one  four-hundredth  part  of  the 
whole.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  Government  wiU  soon  adopt 
the  simple  remedy  which  has  been  so  often  suggested. 

Another  circumstance,  which  barely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  difference  between  the  value  of  a  metal  in  bars 
and  in  coin,  is  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  meltmg  or  exportation  of  the 
coin.    If  the  Oovemment  allows  bullion  to  be  exported,  but  does  npt 
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allow  coin  to  be  either  exported  or  melted  down,  a  case  might  arise  in 
which  a  possessor  of  coin  who  desired  to  make  a  remittance  to  a  foreign 
country  would  rather  give  coin  for  a  smaller  weight  of  bullion  than 
incur  the  risk  of  punishment  by  melting  dovm  the  coins.  If  so,  the 
price  of  bullion  would  rise  above  the  Mint  price  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  compensate  the  risk ;  and  a  kilogramme  of  gold  might,  for 
instance,  be  sold  for  8,180  francs.  But  the  melting  of  coin  is  so  easy  an 
operation,  and  can  be  performed  with  so  little  risk  of  detection,  and  it  is 
so  absolutely  impossible  to  discover  the  source  from  which  a  given  ingot 
has  been  derived,  that  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that  any  such  rise  of 
the  price  of  bullion  can  actually  take  place ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  a  case  has  ever  been  observed.  The  capacity  of  the  metals  for 
speedy  conversion  into  different  shapes  is  one  which  is  highly  conducive 
to  their  utility  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  but  it  is  also  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  Gk)vemment  in  its  attempts  to  preserve  the  coin,  and  in  its  mor6 
legitimate  attempts  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  plate.  In  Spain  even  the 
penalty  of  death  was  found  insufficient  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold 
to  other  countries  where  it  was  wanted.  The  severe  penalties  which 
were  inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber  were  equally  insufficient  to  prevent 
exportation  frx)m  England.  The  Russian  law  prohibiting  the  export  of 
silver  has  not  prevented  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  the  currency 
of  that  country. 

In  order  that  the  holder  of  coins  may  be  able  to  obtain  by  melting 
them  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  as  was  given  for  them  at  the  Mint,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  full  weight ;  and  if  they  have  been 
worn  by  friction,  or  reduced  by  clipping,  a  larger  quantity  of  them  wiU 
be  required  to  purchase  bullion.  It  generally  happens  that  coins  are 
below  the  fall  weight,  and  if  they  are  received  by  tale,  the  nominal 
price  of  bullion  may  rise  somewhat  above  the  Mint  price  without  render- 
ing it  profitable  to  melt  the  coin.  If  they  have  generally  lost  one- 
hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  the  price  of  gold  might  rise  to  8,1 81f. 
the  kilogramme,  but  no  higher.  No  such  rise  is  now  observed  in 
England,  because  all  large  purchases  of  bullion  are  made  either  with 
cheques  or  bank  notes,  both  of  which  can  be  exchanged  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder  for  gold  coin  of  full  weight ;  and  if  it  does  happen  that 
worn  coins  are  used,  they  are  weighed  and  counted,  not  according  to 
their  actual  number,  but  according  to  the  number  of  perfect  coins  the 
weight  of  which  is  equal  to  theirs.  In  France,  where  coins  are  received 
by  tale,  a  slight  rise  of  the  price  of  bullion  above  the  Mint  price  has 
sometimes  been  noticed  where  the  coins  have  been  much  worn.  But 
the  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  was  afibrded  by  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  when  thiei 
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onnoe  of  silver  which  was  then  coined  into  5s.  2d.  was  sold  in  fihe 
market  for  68.  5d.,  or  for  nearly  a  quarter  more  than  the  Mint  price. 
So  remarkable  a  phenomenon  could  not  fail  to  arouse  public  attention, 
and  the  philosopher,  John  Locke,  contributed  three  able  pamphlets  to 
the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise.  He  demonstrated  that  the  canse 
was  and  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  extremely  degraded  condition  of 
the  silver  coin,  in  which,  and  not  in  gold,  all  large  payments  were  then 
made.  He  very  truly  observed  that  a  person  who  had  as  much  silver 
coin  as  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  would  not  pay  them  away  for 
an  ounce  of  bullion,  when  much  more  than  an  ounce  could  be  obtained 
by  melting  them  down.  Melting  was  then  prohibited  by  law  (as  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  until  1819),  and  Locke  conceded  that  this  might 
possibly  raise  the  price  of  bullion  to  5s.  8d.  per  oz.,  though  he  did  not 
consider  even  that  to  be  probable ;  but  he  thought  it  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  would  not  induce  people  to  break  the 
law.  Locke's  arguments  were  opposed  by  an  official  in  the  service  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  name  of  Lowndes,  who,  in  a  report  which  he  made 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1695,  proposed  that  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  coin  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  Mint  price  up  to 
an  equality  with  the  market  price,  which  he  thought  would  induce 
people  to  bring  silver  to  the  Mint,  and  prevent  them  from  melting  the 
coin.  Had  Lowndes  proposed  that  a  seigniorage  should  be  charged  on 
the  silver  coin,  and  their  weight  proportionately  reduced,  the  suggestion 
might  have  been  of  some  service ;  but  he  did  not  do  so,  but  merely  pro- 
posed that  an  ounce  should  be  coined  into  75  pence  instead  of  62,  and 
the  whole  returned  to  the  importer  of  the  bullion,  as  was  then  the  prac- 
tice. As  Locke  was  only  arguing  to  show  that  such  a  mere  change  in 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  could  have  no  effect  in  inducing  people  to 
send  bullion  to  the  Mint,  or  preventing  them  from  exporting  bullion,  he 
often  states  his  case  in  a  way  which,  though  perfectly  correct  when 
properly  understood,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  false  impression  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  take  it  without  the  necessary  qualifications.  He 
repeatedly  states  that  "  it  is  certain  that  one  ounce  of  silver  is  always  of 
equal  value  to  another  ounce  of  silver."  ("Considerations  of  the 
Lowering  of  Interest  and  Raising  the  Value  of  Money."  Works  in 
10  vols.,  1812,  vol.  v.,  p.  50,  and  passim.)  He  admitted  that  the 
value  of  the  coin  might  be  raised  by  a  seigniorage,  and  that  a  very  con- 
siderable seigniorage  might  be  levied  on  the  smaller  coins  if  they  were 
not  made  legal  tender  for  large  amounts ;  and  he  merely  contended  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  a  coin  was  in  proportion  to  its 
weight.  The  silver  coins  which  were  then  in  circulation  had  lost  much 
of  their  weight,  partly  by  wear,  and  partly  by  the  fraudulent  practice  of 
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dipping.    Haying  been  struck  by  hand,  they  were  often  so  clomsily 
executed  that  a  piece  could  be  cut  off  without  being  missed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^  the  method  which  is  still  in  use  of 
giving  a  milled  edge  to  the  coin  was  adopted,  and  clipping  could  not  be 
practised  on  the  new  coins  without  detection ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  old 
hammered  coins  were  still  left  in  circulation,  and  the  clipping  continued 
until  the  coins  had  been  reduced,  on  the  average,  to  little  more  than  half 
their  weight.  The  law  did,  indeed,  prohibit  the  use  of  clipped  coins»  but 
it  allowed  those  which  had  been  &irly  worn  to  pass  as  if  they  were  of 
ftdl  weight ;  and  the  difSculty  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  classes  was 
such  as  to  introduce  a  confusion  into  aU  bargains,  which  at  length  became 
intolerable,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  the  calling  in  of  all  the  light 
pieces,  and  a  complete  re-coinage,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Newton,  then  Master  of  the  Mint.  Although  Locke  explained 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  was  owing  to  the  degradation  of  the 
coin,  he  did  not  explain  how  it  was  that  the  rise  was  not  in  proportion  to 
the  degradation.  From  the  experiments  recorded  by  Lowndes,  it  appears 
that  the  coins  had,  on  the  average,  lost  nearly  half  their  weight ;  and  .yet 
the  highest  price  of  bullion  which  is  recorded  by  either  Locke  or  Lowndes 
was  6s.  5d.  per  oz.,  or  not  quite  one-fourth  above  the  Mint  price.  It  is 
possible  that  thp  coins  which  were  used  in  the  bullion  market  may  have 
been  heavier  and  better  than  the  average  of  those  which  were  received  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  which  furnished  the  basis  of  the  experiments  above 
referred  to ;  but  the  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  without  resorting 
to  such  an  hypothesis.  It  is  known  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
make  new  coins  of  the  pieces  of  silver  which  had  been  clipped  off  the 
lawful  ones,  and  that  these  forged  coins  circulated  along  with  the  rest. 
If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  mere  deterioration  of  the  coins  need  not 
have  produced  a  fall  in  their  value,  for  the  smaller  coins  would  have  had 
to  peribrm  as  much  business  as  an  equal  number  of  perfect  ones ;  and,  as 
the  value  of  money  varies  inversely  with  its  quantity,  the  value  of  coined 
silver  would  have  risen  as  its  quantity  diminished,  and  the  same  nominal 
amount  of  business  would  have  been  transacted  with  the  same  nominal 
amount  of  coin.  But  private  coining  prevented  this,  for  the  number  of 
coins  was  artificially  increased,  and  the  amount  ot  business  remaining 
the  same,  the  value  of  the  coin  was  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  their  number.  As  the  uimiber  was  not  nearly  doubled,  the 
price  of  bullion  was  not  doubled  either.  I  have  assumed  that  the  amount 
of  business  remained  the  same,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  diminished ; 
for  the  confusion  which  Macaulay  has  so  graphically  described  prevented 
many  bargains  from  being  concluded,  and  so  dinunished  the  quantity  of 
coin  required. 
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The  above  cases  are  all  in  which  a  difference  can  exist  between  the 
value  of  a  metal  in  coin  and  the  value  of  the  same  metal  in  bars.  If  it 
is  difficult  for  the  holders  of  bullion  to  get  it  coined,  the  value  of  coin 
rises  in  excess  of  that  of  bullion  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  if  it 
is  dangerous  to  melt  coin  its  value  may  fall  below  that  of  bullion  in 
proportion  to  the  risk.  Where  coins  are  received  by  tale,  the  price  of 
bullion  may  rise ;  but  this  is  only  a  nominal  rise,  and  it  cannot  be 
higher  than  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  melting.  These  conditions  being 
understood^  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  fixed  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  commodity,  and  merely  represents  the  labour  of 
coining,  not  the  caprice  of  the  Government.  There  is  only  one  other 
case  to  be  considered  in  which  the  market  price  of  bullion  may  rise  above 
the  Mint  price,  and  this  again  is  a  merely  nominal  rise,  and  does  not 
show  that  the  value  of  the  metal  in  one  shape  is  different  from  the 
value  of  the  same  metal  in  another  shape.  The  case  is  that  in  which 
notes  are  issued  which  are  not  exchangeable  for  coin  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder ;  and  where  this  is  done,  as  the  notes  can  neither  be  melted 
nor  exchanged  for  coin,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  which  may  be 
paid  for  bullion  when  payment  is  made  in  notes.  When  a  Government 
fixes  the  quantity  of  gold  which  a  bank  shall  give  in  exchange  for  its 
own  notes,  it  is  not  fixing  the  price  of  a  commodity,  but  insisting  that 
its  subjects  shall  pay  their  debts. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE   STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 

GOLD  STANDABD— SILYEB  STAKDABD— DOUBLE  STANDARD-— ^UBSIDIABT 

COINS. 

Although  gold  and  silver  are  used  as  money  in  all  civilized  countries^ 
they  are  not  received  in  all  of  them  on  the  same  terms.  In  some,  as  in 
England,  all  large  payments  are  required  by  law  to  be  made  in  gold,  and 
in  sach  countries  gold  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  value.  In  others,  as 
in  India,  aU  large  payments  are  required  to  be  made  in  silver,  and  here 
silver  is  said  to  be  the  standard.  In  others,  as  in  France,  all  payments 
may  be  made  either  in  gold  or  in  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  debtors,  and 
such  countries  are  said  to  have  a  double  standard.  The  controversy  is 
still  open  respecting  the  merits  of  these  different  systems,  and  the  question 
is  one  of  so  much  practical  importance,  as  well  as  speculative  interest, 
as  to  deserve  to  be  examined  in  a  separate  chapteh 

To  beg:in  with  the  system  pursued  in  this  country,  the  most  obvious 
advantage  of  a  gold  standard  is,  that  the  labour  of  transporting  the  coin 
from  place  to  place  is  thereby  minimised.  Gold,  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  is  more  than  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  and  the  labour  of 
transporting  an  equal  value  of  the  more  precious  metal  is  proportionally 
less.  Although  the  introduction  of  banking  enables  many  debts  to  be 
discharged  by  means  of  bank  notes  and  cheques,  it  by  no  means  renders 
the  transport  of  bullion  altogether  unnecessary,  and  even  in  countries  where 
banking  has  been  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  labour  of  transporting  coin 
and  bullion.  Sir  Charles  Napier  once  mentioned  in  an  Indian  report 
that  twenty  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in  transporting 
chests  of  silver  from  one  part  of  India  to  another.  Had  India  possessed 
a  gold  standard,  two  thousand  men  might  have  suflSced  for  the  work,  and 
eighteen  thousand  have  been  set  free  to  engage  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, or  some  other  useful  employment.  There  is  a  well-known  story  which 
ascribes  the  death  of  the  painter  Correggio  to  the  fatigue  brought  on  by  his 
carrying  home  the  money  which  he  had  received  for  one  of  his  pictures, 
the  whole  of  which  had  been  paid  in  copper.  The  reasons  which  make 
silver  preferable  to  copper  apply,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  to  gold 
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when  compared  with  silver.  The  saperiority  of  gold  is  equally  apparent 
in  all  cases  where  the  coins  have  to  be  counted^  as  much  time  and 
labour  are  saved  by  employing  ihe  more  precious  metal.  A  portion  of 
the  indemnity  which  was  paid  by  France  to  Germany  after  the  war  of 
1870-71  was  paid  in  the  German  silver  coins  which  had  been  disbursed 
by  the  German  soldiers  in  the  course  of  the  campaign^  and  it  was  this 
portion  the  receiving  of  which  inflicted  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble 
on  the  Germain  officials,  for  the  amount  was  considerable,  and  the  coins 
of  the  same  denomination  differed  so  much  in  weight  and  fineness  that 
it  was  necessary  to  count  the  whole  quantity.  Where  the  payment  was 
effected  in  French  gold  coins,  the  simple  process  of  weighing  was  suffi- 
cient, because  all  were  of  the  same  fineness,  and  were  only  received 
according  to  their  weight ;  but  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  count 
them,  it  could  have  been  done  with  one  fifteenth  of  the  labour  required  for 
a  similar  operation  with  the  German  coins.  Of  course  the  most  desirable 
quality  for  a  standard  of  value  is  that  its  own  value  should  be  invariable,  but 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  commodity  possesses  this  character, 
and  to  seek  for  such  a  substance  is  to  seek  for  what  can  never  be  found. 
But  if  one  of  these  two  metals  is  less  exposed  than  the  other  to  fluc- 
tuations in  its  value,  this  would  constitute  one  reason  for  preferring  the 
less  variable  one  as  a  standard  of  value.  Cherbuliez  *  has  called  attention 
to  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  make  gold  less  liable  than  silver  to 
these  fluctuations,  viz.  : — that  gold  is  generally  found  pure,  and, 
therefore,  only  liable  to  be  cheapened  by  mechanical  improvements, 
while  silver  requires  to  be  extracted  from  the  ore  by  chemical  processes, 
and  its  cost  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  reduced  by  the  cheapening  of  the 
substances  used  for  this  purpose,  and  by  the  discovery  of  new  processes, 
as  well  as  by  those  mechanical  improvements  which  diminish  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  both  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines.  The 
cheapening  of  silver,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  fertility  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  method 
of  employing  quicksilver  in  the  reduction  of  silver  ores.  The  discovery 
of  abundant  quicksilver  mines  in  California  caused  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  contemporaneously  with  that  which  was  established  in  the  case  of 
gold  by  the  discovery  of  fertile  gold  mines  in  the  same  country. 
Cherbuliez's  observation  teaches  us  that,  as  a  general  rule,  gold  is  less 
variable  than  silver  ;  but  at  any  given  period  the  value  of  silver  may  be 
exposed  to  less  fluctuations  than  that  of  gold,  and  gold  certainly  fell 
more  than  silver  after  the  Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries^ 
Cherbuliez  himself  considered  that,  having  regard  to  this  fact,  those 

*  Pr6oi8  de  la  Soienoe  Eoonomiqae,  IL  8,  IV.,  vol,  L,  pp.  246-7. 
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OoYemmeiits  which  had  abready  established  a  silver  standard  would  act 
wisely  in  retaining  it  for  the  present.*  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  best  way  to  retard  the  fall  of  the  value  of  gold  is  to  find  a  n6w 
use  for  it,  so  that  the  less  fertile  mines  may  be  worked  in  order  to 
prodaoe  a  larger  quantity ;  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  can  be. 
done  so  effectually  as  by  substituting  gold  for  silver  in  the  currency  of  a 
country  which  has  previously  had  a  silver  standard.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  the  value  of  silver  is  more  stable  than  that  of  gold, 
because  silver  is  more  largely  used  for  other  purposes  than  coin,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  a  lai^er  stock  of  silver  in  existence,  and  a  longer 
time  is  required  to  effect  a  change  in  its  value.  It  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  see  the  force  of  this  argument,  for,  whatever  the  stock  of  silver  may 
be,  the  annual  production  must  be  suficient  to  replace  the  annual  wear 
and  tear,  and  any  new  discoveries  which  should  have  the  effect  oi 
increasing  the  annual  yield  would  have  the  same  effect  on  its  value  as  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  case  of  gold  would  produce  on  the  value  of 
the  latter  metal.  If  silver  be  more  durable  than  gold  the  annual 
production  would  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  total  stock,  and  a  longer 
time  would  be  required  to  produce  a  fall  in  its  value,  but  the  mere  fbot 
that  the  total  quantity  is  larger  than  that  of  gold  can  have  no  effect  of 
the  kind.  There  is  another  respect,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
one,  in  which  gold  is  superior  to  silver  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
coin,  viz. : — that  it  is  less  liable  to  be  imitated  by  the  forgers  of  base 
money.  Silver  coins,  when  much  worn,  differ  so  little  from  similar  pieces 
of  lead,  that  it  is  very  dif&cult  for  any  but  a  practised  eye  to  detect  the 
base  coins  which  are  passed  off  as  silver,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  of  honest  people.  It  seems  to  be  much  more  difBcult  to 
effect  a  good  imitation  of  a  gold  coin,  for  those  who  are  imposed  on  in 
this  way  think  it  worth  while  to  write  to  the  newspapers  and  mention 
the  occurrence.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  peculiar  colour  of  gold 
which  distinguishes  it  irom  other  metals  and  metaUic  compounds  ;  or  it 
may  be  that  the  device  on  the  gold  coin  is  not  so  frequently  obliterated 
as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  coin,  and  that  thus  an  additional  obstacle  is 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  false  coiner.  As  the  inducement  to  such 
malpractices  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  gold,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
the  ingenious  and  persevering  class  who  devote  to  erime  the  talents 
which,  if  better  directed,  would  prove  so  beneficial  to  society,  would  have 
discovered  some  means  of  imitating  gold  coins  if  it  were  practicable. 
Their  failure  has  not  been  for  lack  of  efforts,  for  base  coins  are  sometimes 
found  in  circulation,  but  these  are  generally  composed  of  gold  with  more 

*  See  part  II.,  S,  II.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  155-6. 
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than  the  legal  amount  of  alloy^  and  the  Ices  thoa  occasioned  to  Uioee 
who  are  imposed  on  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  caoaed  by 
the  substitution  of  lead  for  silver.  The  practice  of  sweating,  which  was 
referred  to  in  a  former  chapter,  is  believed  to  be  occasionaDy  resorted  to 
for  dishonest  purposes,  but  it  is  not  pursued  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  any  palpable  inconvenience  to  the  general  public.  In  the  United 
States  a  practice  is  in  vogue  of  sawing  out  the  interior  of  a  thick  gold 
coin,  preserving  the  two  outer  faces  intact,  and  inserting  a  piece  of 
platinum  in  the  place  of  the  gold  extracted,  and  then  finishing  up  the 
edge  with  a  gold  rim,  closely  soldered.  This  is  so  skilfully  done  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  detect  any  alteration  in  the  appearance,  tlie  size,  or 
the  weight  of  the  coins.  The  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  in  his 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  18G7,  suggests  that,  as  the  fraud  is 
rendered  possible  by  the  thickness  of  the  coins,  the  largest  of  them  all, 
the  double-eagle  (which  is  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  fi:anc8),  shonld 
be  altogether  abandoned,  aud  that  the  eagles  and  half-eagles  should  be 
made  thinner,  or,  at  least,  be  somewhat  concaved,  so  as  to  be  thinner  in 
.  the  middle  ;  and  if  the  suggestions  are  adopted,  the  fraudulent  practice 
may  be  put  an  end  to.  This  is  a  matter  which  only  concerns  the  Unit€d 
States,  as  they  are  the  only  country  where  such  large  coins  are  sent  into 
circulation,  but  if  the  English  Government  should  ever  resolve  that  the 
double  sovereigns  and  five-pound-pieces,  which  at  present  are  only  known 
to  collectors,  should  be  sent  into  circulation,  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  similar  frauds.  Thus,  in  every  respect,  gold  is  superior  to 
silver  as  a  standard  of  value.  It  is  more  portable,  it  is  more  stable  in 
value,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  counterfeit.  These  advantages  are  only 
now  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  England  has  had  a  gold  standard 
since  1816,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  Brazil  in  1849,  by  Portugal 
in  1855,  by  Chili  in  1860,  and  by  Germany  in  1871,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  introduction  of  an  uniform  coinage  for  the  whole  of  the  newly 
constituted  Empire.  Its  universal  adoption  was  recommended  at  the 
monetary  conference  which  was  held  at  Paris  in  1867,  aud  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  Althoujijh  the  resolutions 
of  the  conference  had  no  binding  force  on  the  Governments  there 
represented,  the  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point  was  so  strong  that 
it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will,  in  time,  produce  some  practical  effijct. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  advantages  which  gold  possesses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  standard  of  value  has  been  by  implication  a  condemnation  of 
silver.  It  is  less  portiible,  it  is  more  likely  to  fall  in  value,  and  it  is 
more  easily  counterfeited.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages  it  is  still 
retained  as  the  standard  in  many  countries ;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  if  we  merely  consider  the  extent 
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of  tliose  countries  of  which  India  is  one  and  China  is  another.  Where 
it  is  still  retained,  it  is  either  from  the  force  of  habit  and  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  change,  or  else  from  a  belief  that,  since  the  Califomian 
and  Australian  discoveries,  silver  is  less  likely  to  &11  in  vahie  than  gold. 
In  a  country  like  India,  where  the  value  of  silver  is  so  great  that  half-a- 
franc  a  day  is  considered  good  wages,  and  where  the  Gk)vemment  finds 
it  worth  while  to  collect  income-tax  from  incomes  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  a  year,  the  inconvenience  of  silver  coin  is  not  so  much  felt  in 
retail  transactions  as  it  would  be  in  England,  where  silver  is  five  times 
cheaper.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  gold  should  not  foe  used  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  transport  large  quantities  of  specie  from 
place  to  place,  as  is  often  done  by  the  Indian  Government.  In  Germany, 
while  the  silver  standard  was  maintained^  the  inconvenience  to  the 
general  public  was  minimised  by  the  use  of  bank  notes,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  bankers  to  transmit  specie 
to  one  another ;  and  whenever  this  was  done  silver  was  more  inconve- 
nient than  gold.  If  one  country  retains  a  silver  standard,  an  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  neighbourii^  countries  to  do  the  same,  for  the  price 
of  silver  measured  in  silver  fluctuates  much  less  than  its  price  when 
measured  in  gold ;  and  if  two  countries  have  the  same  standard  there  is 
much  less  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  them,  which  is  an 
advantage  to  all  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and,  con- 
sequently, to  all  their  customers.  While  Germany  maintained  a  silver 
standard,  the  Oovcmments  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland  said  that 
they  could  not  abandon  it ;  and  as  soon  as  Oermany  adopted  a  gold 
standard  they  began  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  following  her 
example.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  when  the  Califomian  discoveries 
were  first  announced  that  gold  would  be  much  more  depreciated  than 
silver ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dutch  Government  substituted 
silver  for  gold  as  the  standard,  in  order  to  spare  its  subjects  the  incon- 
venience which  any  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  value  of  money  must 
occasion.  But,  in  fact,  the  value  of  silver  fell  nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
gold,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  slight  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver,  which  has  not  exceeded  the  three  per  cent.  The 
action  of  the  Dutch  Government  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  accelerating 
the  depreciation  of  gold  by  throwing  300,000,000f.  upon  the  market,  but 
in  those  countries  which  maintained  a  double  standard  so  large  a  sub- 
stitution of  gold  for  silver  took  place  that  the  fall  was  materially  retarded, 
while  at  the  same  time  silver  was  depreciated,  and  hence  the  slight 
variation  in  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  the  two  metals  which 
took  place.  When  two  commodities  are  so  much  akin  to  each  other 
that  one  can  be  easily  substituted  for  the  other,  a  fall  in  the  value  of  one 
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of  them  is  sare  to  be  accompanied^  and  more  or  leas  checked^  by  a  fidl 
in  the  value  of  the  other.  Barley  and  wheat  stand  in  this  relation  to 
each  other,  and  if  there  be  a  bad  wheat  harvest  at  the  same  time  as  a 
good  barley  harvest,  barley  is  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  wheat  is 
generally  used,  and  as  a  smaller  quantity  of  wheat  is  thus  required,  its 
cost  and  value  do  not  rise  so  much  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  Gold  and 
silver  stand  in  this  relation,  and,  accordingly,  they  always  vary  together, 
though  not  always  to  the  same  extent ;  and  as  they  are  the  commodi- 
ties which  serve  as  the  measure  of  value,  the  fact  that  they  botii  vary 
together  prevents  the  variation  of  either  from  being  commonly  noticed. 
It  has  been  frequently  supposed  that  gold  had  been  very  slightly  depre- 
ciated by  the  recent  discoveries,  because  its  price,  measured  in  silver, 
had  fallen  very  little;  but  the  fact  is  that  both  gold  and  silver  fell  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  former  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent.  The  effect 
of  the  American  discoveries  in  the  16th  century  was  to  reduce  the  value 
of  silver  much  more  than  that  of  gold ;  but  the  effect  was  produced  by 
very  slow  degrees,  the  process  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, at  the  beginning  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
that  of  silver  was  12  to  1,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  15  to  1.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  silver  standard  will  be  gradually  abandoned  in  aU  countrie| 
as  their  wealth  and  commerce  increase ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  change  is  considerable,  especially  where  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  silver  coin  already  existing  in  the  country.  When 
the  German  Government  effected  the  change,  it  was  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  silver  coins  which  it  under- 
took to  receive  from  its  subjects  in  exchange  for  gold.  India  and  China 
were  the  only  countries  by  which  any  large  quantities  of  silver  could  be 
absorbed,  and  the  German  Government  found  that  the  expense  of  freight 
and  insurance  was  such  as  to  make  its  exportation  a  questionable  expe- 
dient. The  throwing  of  so  large  a  quantity  into  the  market,  coupled 
with  increased  productiveness  in  the  American  mines,  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  value  of  silver,  and  its  price  measured  in  gold  fell  in  1876 
to  a  lower  point  than  it  had  ever  before  touched,  being  such  as  to  indi* 
cate  that  its  value  was  hardly  more  than  one  eighteenth  of  that  of  gold. 
The  English  Government  has  the  power  to  introduce  a  gold  standard 
into  India,  and  such  a  measure,  if  adopted,  would  greatly  promote  tl^ 
interests  of  commerce ;  but  it  is  natural  that  statesmen  should  shrink 
from  the  task  of  disposing  of  five  milliards  of  silver  coin  which  might  be 
rendered  superfluous  by  such  a  change.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  the 
natives  of  India  are  unwilhng  to  receive  a  gold  currency,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  choice  has  ever  been  afforded  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  accept  it. 
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The  third  system,  that  of  the  double  standard,  is  that  which  is  gene- 
rallj  preferred  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It  is 
open  to  two  serious  objections : — 1.  That  it  gives  the  debtor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  his  creditor  what  is  of  less  value  than  that  which  he 
borrowed ;  and,  2.  That  it  imposes  an  excessive  amount  of  unnecessary 
labour  upon  the  Mint.  Where  this  system  is  maintained  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  fix  the  proportion  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  to 
stand  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  the  French  Government  enacts  that  a 
kilogramme  of  gold  (900  fine)  shall  be  coined  into  3,100f.,  and  that  a 
kilogramme  of  silver  of  the  same  fineness  shall  be  coined  into  200f.,  it 
enacts  that  gold  shall  exchange  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  15^  to  1. 
When  the  proportion  is  decided  on,  the  Government,  of  course,  endea- 
vours to  fix  it  in  accordance  with  the  actual  rate  at  which  the  two  metals 
exchange  for  each  other  in  the  market ;  but  however  accurately  this  may 
be  done,  the  proportion  is  sure  to  vary  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  unless  the  Government  is  continually  enacting  new 
laws  on  the  subject,  its  regulations  are  soon  found  to  favour  one  metal 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  When  this  happens,  the  over-valued  metal 
alone  is  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and  the  existing  coins  which 
have  been  made  of  the  under-value  metal  are  melted  down  and  sold  as 
bullion.  Thus,  so  long  as  a  person  who  possessed  a  kilogramme  of 
silver  could  only  obtain  198f.  in  gold  coin  by  selling  it  in  the  market, 
but  could  obtain  200f.  in  silver  coin  by  taking  it  to  the  French  Mint — 
which  200f.  in  silver  coin  would  serve  just  as  well  for  discharging  all 
debts  in  France  as  an  equal  nominal  amount  of  gold  coin — ^it  was 
obviously  his  interest  to  take  his  silver  to  the  Mint,  and  as  obviously 
the  interest  of  the  possessors  of  gold  coins  to  melt  them  down,  and  sell 
the  bullion  for  a  price  somewhat  above  8,100f.  the  kilogramme.  This 
necessarily  follows  from  the  principle  that  everybody  desires  to  obtain 
wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  market 
prices  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  with  those  fixed  by  the  Mint  will 
enable  us  to  say,  even  without  actual  records,  which  of  the  two  metals 
is  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pro- 
portion varies  within  narrow  limits,  it  has  been  perpetually  changing, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  an  interesting 
appendix  to  his  valuable  "  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,"  has 
collected  much  information  respecting  the  proportions  which  prevailed 
in  different  periods  of  antiquity.  The  highest  which  he  mentions  was 
17  to  1,  and  the  lowest  7^  to  1,  which  latter  was  recorded  by  Suetonius 
as  a  remarkable  effect  of  the  immense  quantities  of  gold  which  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  It  would 
seem  that  12  to  1  was  the  usual  proportion,  and  such,  at  all  events^  it 
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was  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  At  first  sight  his  testimony  seemB  to  be 
to  the  effect  that  the  proportion  was  10  to  1,  for  he  speaks  of  one  talent 
of  gold  as  being  equivalent  to  ten  of  silver,  but  the  talent  nsed  in 
weighing  gold  was  a  smaller  weight  than  that  used  for  silver,  and  the 
proportion  was  really  12  to  1.  This  rate  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  IGth  century,  but  during  the  last  and 
present  centuries  the  fluctuations  have  been  generally  between  15  to  1 
and  16  to  1. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Englidi  coinage  is  the  history  of  a  continued 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  keep  both  metals  in  circnlation, 
in  spite  of  the  inducements  which  it  held  out  to  its  subjects  to  employ 
only  one  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  James  the 
First's  reign  silver  was  over  valued,  and  the  gold  coin  disappeared  from 
circulation.  The  Government  then  reduced  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin 
while  still  giving  them  the  same  nominal  value,  and  the  effect  was,  as 
was  intended,  to  bring  gold  again  to  the  Mint.  But  in  six  years  it  was 
found  that  silver  had  again  fallen  in  proportion  to  gold,  and  that  the 
gold  coins  were  again  disappearing.  In  the  ninth  year  of  liis  reign  a 
proclamation  was  issued  assigning  a  higher  nomind  value  to  the  gold 
coins  which  were  already  in  circulation,  and  the  rise  in  this  case  was 
equivalent  to  10  per  cent.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  an 
Act  was  passed  which  made  silver  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and 
ordered  that  the  gold  coins  should  only  be  received  with  the  consent  of 
the  creditors.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  a  silver  standard  was 
established,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  double  standard  was  in  force,  as 
it  was  publicly  announced  that  guineas  would  be  received  at  the  Govern- 
ment offices  as  equivalent  to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  the  practical 
effect  was  that  they  were  generally  received  at  that  rate.  Adam  Smith 
has  pointed  out  that  even  where  there  is  no  legal  enactment  fixing  the 
proportion  between  the  two  metals  it  is  generally  estabhshed  by  a 
proclamation,  which  in  practice  has  the  same  effect.  The  rate  thus  fixed 
was  too  favourable  to  gold  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  and  this  fact  contributed  to  the  lamentable  confusion  into  which 
monetary  matters  then  drifted.  It  is  evident  from  Lowndes'  report 
that  no  silver  was  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  and  that  this  was 
too  permanent  a  phenomenon  to  admit  of  Locke's  explanation  that  the 
foreign  exchanges  were  unfavourable  to  this  country.  It  is  quite  true 
that  large  amounts  of  silver  were  required  for  remittance  to  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  English  army  which  was  then 
carrying  on  a  war  with  France.  But  miless  a  country  possesses  mines  of 
its  own,  which  England  did  not,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  continue 
permanently  to  export  either  gold  or  silver,  and  there  is  no  question 
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that  silver  coins  were  urgently  required^  and  would  have  been  forth- 
coming if  the  Mint  regulations  had  been  favourable  to  their  production. 
Although  it  was-  not  profitable  to  bring  silver  to  the  Mint,  it  was 
profitable  to  pay  debts  in  the  worn  silver  coins  which  were  then  so 
abundant.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  all  silver  coins  which 
had  been  fairly  worn  and  had  not  been  evidently  clipped  were  received 
by  the  Government  and  by  private  individuals  at  their  Ml  nominal  rate, 
and  [although  gold  was  over-valued  when  compared  with  silver  fresh 
from  the  Mint,  it  was  under-valued  in  comparison  with  the  deter- 
iorated silver  coins.  Indeed,  wherever  the  double  standard  is  in  force, 
the  under-valued  metal  makes  its  appearance  only  in  the  shape  of 
old  coins,  which  become  more  and  more  worn  as  years  pass  by,  without 
any  addition  being  made  to  the  previous  stock.  Macaulay,  who  has 
given  a  full  account  of  this  subject  in  his  history,  has  quoted  some  lines 
from  the  "  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  "  (718-81),  ridiculing  the  Athenians 
for  preferring  bad  coins  to  good  ones,  and  worthless  politicians  to  able 
statesmen.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  double 
standard  was  maintained  at  Athens,  with  its  inevitable  effect  of 
preventing  the  supply  of  new  coins  of  one  or  other  metal.  Macaulay 
considered  the  fact  to  be  easily  explained  by  remarking  (vol*,  iv.,  p.  621), 
that  men  would  not  give  six  shillings  to  pay  a  debt  which  they  could 
discharge  with  five,  and  that  the  good  coins  would  naturally  be  exported, 
and  the  bad  kept  at  home.  This  is  so  far  true  that  the  newer  coins  are 
always  selected  for  melting  when  merchants  require  bullion  for  foreign 
remittance ;  and  our  gold  currency  suffers  from  this  practice  at  the 
present  day,  but  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  general 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  to  suggest  a  joke  to  a  comic 
writer.  Lowndes  proposed  that  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  should  be 
reduced  so  that  an  ounce  should  be  coined  into  75  pence  instead  of  62, 
as  was  then  the  practice  ;  and  had  his  suggestion  been  adopted,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  had  the  effect  which  he  desired  of  bringing  silver  to  the 
Mint.  But  he  himself  did  not  understand  the  reasons  which  would  have 
made  his  plan  successful,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  compel  publicans  to  bring  their 
silver  tankards  to  be  melted  at  the  Mint.  A  reduction  of  the  weight 
of  the  silver  coins,  while  the  gold  coins  were  left  unaltered,  would  have 
been  a  raising  of  the  proportion  which  silver  bore  to  gold,  and  as  it 
would  have  been  a  rise  of  nearly  25  per  cent.,  silver  would  assuredly 
have  been  over-valued,  and  would  have  rapidly  expelled  gold  from  the 
circulation.  But  Lowndes  did  not  even  allude  to  this  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  his  plan,  and  he  merely  proposed  the  rate  of  75  pence  to  the 
ounce  because  that  was  nearly  the  price  at  which  an  ounce  of  silver  was 
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pnrchaaed  in  exdiange  for  deteriorated  sflver  coins.    Lodoe  deivotod  hit 

argninent  to  demonttrating  that  a  redaction  in  che  weight  of  the  ooiDa 

woold  lie  followed  bj  a  oorresponding  redaction  in  their  Taloe ;  and  ihii 

11  perfectly  tme,  bat  as  the  new  coins  woold  have  been  worth,  at  feast, 

as  mnch  as  the  old  worn  ones,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  woold 

have  soffered  the  inconvenience  of  a  change  in  the  valne  of  money. 

When  the  Government  at  length  determined  to  canr  out  a  thonmgh 

reform  of  the  coinage,  it  agreed  to  receive  all  the  old  pieces  at  thdr  fall 

rate,  and  to  give  new  ones  in  exchange,  and  this  process  was  carried  oat 

at  an  enormoos  expense.    What  the  expense  was  is  not  aocorately  known, 

bat  it  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  100,000,000f.,  a  large  som  even  in 

oor  own  time^  and,  in  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  ooontiy  at  that 

time,  certainly  prodigious.    As  all  the  hammered  pieces  were  called  in 

and  melted  down,  and  new  ones»  with  raised  edges,  were  issned  in  their 

stead,  the  practice  of  clipping  was  for  ever  pot  an  end  to ;  and  no  sach 

confusion  as  then  existed  has  ever  been  again  experienced.    The  difficalty 

of  coonterfeiting  was  also  very  much  increased  by  the  superior  execotion 

of  the  new  coins,  and  thus  the  people  were  rescued  from  both  the  evils 

from  which  they  had  formerly  soffered  so  much.    In  carrying  oat  the 

re-coini^e  the  Government,  of  course,  had  to  buy  large  quantities  of 

silver  to  make  op  for  the  deficiency  of  the  light  coins,  but  when  the 

work  was  completed,  and  the  task  of  replenishing  the  circulation  was 

VLi^niu  loft  to  the  discretion  of  private  individuals,  it  was  found  that  no 

silver  was  brought  to  the  Miut.    It  may  be  as  weU  to  mention  here 

that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Government  is  merely  passive  as  regards  the 

supply  of  coin,  and  that  the  Mint  simply  stamps  all  the  bullion  which 

private  individuals  choose  to  bring  to  it.     This  is  still  the  case  as  regards 

the  gold  coin  of  this  country,  but  a  somewhat  different  course  is  pursued 

with  regard  to  the  silver  and  copper  coin.    When  people  found  that  it 

was  cheaper  to  buy  gold  bullion,  aud  take  it  to  the  Mint,  than  to  send 

silver  tliither,  they,  of  course,  took  nothing  but  gold ;  and  during  the 

reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  immense  quantity  of  silver  coin  which  had  been 

Htru(;k  during  the  re-coinage  of  IGDo-l)  gi-adually  disappeared.    Another 

change  was  subsecjuently  made  in  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver, 

tlie  value  of  the  guinea  being  somewhat  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 

recommendation  of  Newton  ;  but  the  change  was  not  sufficient,  and  gold 

still  maintained  possession  of  the  field.     From  that  time  down  to  the  end 

of  tlie  century,  the  people  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  difficulty 

of  getting  small  change,  because  silver  was  hardly  ever  issued  from  the 

Mint.     During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 

(Jeorgc  the  Third  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  double  standard  in  1816, 

there  was  only  one  year,  1787,  in  which  any  considerable  quantity  of 
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silver  was  coined.  In  1768,  2,000  shillings  were  stmck  for  distribution 
among  the  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  entry 
into  office  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  no  one  brought  silver  to 
the  Mint  as  a  matter  of  business.  In  1816  the  coinage  was  established 
on  its  present  footing  by  the  Act  56,  George  the  Third,  cap.  6B,  which 
enacted  that  silver  should  no  longer  be  legal  tender  for  any  larger  sum 
than  two  pounds  sterling,  and  that  aU  larger  debts  must  be  discharged 
in  gold,  unless  the  creditor  were  willing  to  accept  silver.  It  also  enacted 
that  the  pound  of  silver  should  be  coined  into  66  shillings,  instead  of  62, 
as  had  been  the  practice  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
by  so  doing  it  lowered  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  to  14J  to  1. 
But  for  the  provision  that  silver  should  only  be  legal  tender  for  a  limited 
amount,  this  enactment  would  have  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  gold 
coin  from  the  circulation,  as  sUver  is  considerably  over-valued.  As  an 
additional  security,  the  Government  does  not  issue  silver  coin  to  all  who 
choose  to  bring  silver  bullion  to  the  Mint,  but  issues  them  whenever 
required  by  the  Bank  of  England,  on  which  occasions  the  Mint  buys 
whatever  quantity  is  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  Government  is  not 
more  arbitrary  in  the  supply  of  silver  coin  than  in  that  of  gold,  for  the 
Bank  of  England  is  guided  in  its  demands,  by  the  demands  made  upon  it 
by  other  banks,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  only  obey  the  wishes  of  their 
customers.  Thus  the  general  public  determines  the  quantity  of  coin 
which  shall  be  issued,  but  the  Government  is  not  so  purely  passive  in 
the  case  of  silver  as  in  that  of  gold. 

A  review  of  the  whole  period  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  both  gold  and  silver  coins  to  be  kept  up  where  the  double 
standard  is  maintained.  When  gold  was  undervalued,  as  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Firsts  it  disappeared  from  the  circulation,  and  the  people  had 
to  content  themselves  with  the  heavier  metal.  When  gold  was  over- 
valued, as  it  continued  to  be  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  no 
silver  was  coined,  and  .those  who  Uved  at  that  time,  as  for  instance. 
Lord  Liverpool,  complained  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  small 
change.  Yet  Lord  Liverpool,  though  he  has  himself  given  an  account 
of  the  whole  period  from  which  much  of  what  precedes  has  been  derived, 
had  so  slight  a  grasp  of  the  principles  which  he  himself  enunciated,  that 
he  supposed  that  in  his  own  time  people  preferred  gold  merely  because  it 
was  lighter,  and  so  more  convenient  for  large  payments.  He  says, "  In  very 
rich  countries,  and  especially  in  those  where  great  and  extensive  com- 
merce is  carried  on,  gold  is  the  most  proper  metal  of  which  this  prin- 
cipal measure  of  property  and  this  instrument  of  commerce  should  be 
made ;  in  such  countries  gold  will  in  practice  become  the  principal  mea- 
sure of  property  and  the  instrument  of  commerce,  with  the  general 
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oon£ent  of  the  people,  not  only  without  the  soj^nrt  of  ]aw,  bnt  in  quite 
of  almost  any  law  that  may  be  enacted  to  the  eontiazy;"  (p.  140).  This 
is  80  far  from  being  trae  that  there  is  nothing  whidi  is  more  easy  for  a 
government  to  do  than  to  exclude  gold  from  an  extensiTe  circulation.  If 
the  English  Goyemment  wish  to  do  so,  all  that  woold  be  necessary 
would  be  to  enact  that  sflver  shonld  be  legal  tender  to  any  amoont,  and 
the  gold  coin  would  soon  disappear.  Prior  to  1871,  Germany  had  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  silver  standard  by  simply  enacting  that  sQver 
alone  should  be  legal  tender  for  large  amounts.  Even  Adam  Sndth 
observes,  *^  In  reality,  during  the  continuance  of  any  one  regulated  pro- 
portion between  the  respective  values  of  the  different  metals  in  coin,  the 
value  of  the  most  precious  metal  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  coin."  * 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Adam  Smith  was  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  gold  was  preferred  in  his  time  because  it  was  the  more  precious 
metal,  and  the  real  reason  was  that  gold  was  over-valued.  Indeed,  all 
Economists,  even  those  who,  like  M.  Wolowski,  are  in  jbvour  of  main- 
taining a  double  standard^  are  now  agreed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
both  metals  in  circulation  together,  and  that  the  over-valued  one  will 
always  be  preferred. 

The  experience  of  France  is  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  England. 
Previously  to  1785,  the  louis  d*or  was  rated  by  the  French  Miiit  at 
24  livres,  while  the  bullion  which  it  contained  was  worth  in  the  market 
26  livres,  10  sols. ;  and,  as  it  therefore  answered  nobody's  purpose  to  pay 
in  gold,  the  gold  coin  almost  disappeared,  although  gold  was,  of  course, 
the  more  precious  metal.  In  1803  (7  Germinal  year  11);  the  French 
Government  ordered  that  a  kilogramme  of  gold  should  be  coined  into 
8,1  oof.,  and  a  kilogramme  of  silver  into  200f.,  thus  fixing  the  proportion 
at  16J  to  1.  At  that  time,  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards,  gold  was 
worth  more  than  fifteen  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  silver,  the  propor- 
tion being  generally  about  15|  to  1.  Silver  was  thus  over-valued,  and 
was  accordingly  preferred  to  such  an  extent  that  gold  very  seldom  made 
its  appearance  in  large  payments.  But  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia  was  to  reduce  the  value  of  gold  more  than  that 
of  silver,  and  the  proportion  fell  to  15^  to  1.  As  soon  as  this  was  observed, 
which  was  in  1849,  the  bullion  dealers  commenced  sending  gold  to  the 
Mint,  and  buying  up  and  melting  down  the  silver  coin,  to  be  exported 
in  the  form  of  ingots  to  India  and  China.  The  price  of  silver  expressed 
in  gold  com  being  208f.  a  kilogranune,  while  the  same  weight  of  silver 
converted  into  coin  would  only  serve  to  pay  a  debt  of  200f.,  there  was 
every  inducement  to  continue  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  until 

*  Book  I.    Chiip.  V.    M'Culloch'8  Edition,  1663,  p.  18. 
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the  whole  currencj  of  France  had  been  completely  trangfonned.  In 
1857  the  French  Government  serionslj  thought,  and  actnally  took  steps 
towards  legaDj  prosecuting  some  of  the  principal  bullion  dealers  of 
Paris,  who  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  busily  engaged  in 
melting  down  the  silver  coin,  but  on  maturer  reflection  they  abandoned 
so  ridiculous  a  method  of  counteracting  the' inducements  which  the  law 
held  out  to  the  practice.  M.  Chevalier's  able  work  on  the  probable  faU 
in  the  value  of  gold  appeared  at  this  time,  and  its  object  was  to  induce 
the  Government  to  lower  the  nominal  value  of  the  gold  coin  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  bring  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  to  the 
same  rate  as  that  prevailing  in  the  market,  and  thus  to  take  away  the 
inducement  to  melt  down  the  sUver  coin.  He  proposed  this  not  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  convenience  as  one  of  public  faith,  maintaining  that 
the  real  object  of  the  law  of  7  germinal  year  11  was  to  maintain  silver  as 
the  standard,  and  to  fix  the  proportion  so  that  gold  would  not  be  used  to 
any  great  extent.  If  the  debtors  who  had  contracted  to  pay  in  silver 
were  allowed  to  pay  in  gold  merely  because  gold  had  become  cheaper, 
it  is  clear,  as  M.  Chevalier  contends,  that  a  loss  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  creditors,  and  this  must  have  happened  in  France  after  1849 ; 
although,  as  the  change  in  the  proportion  was  very  slight,  it  must  have 
caused  a  very  trifling  addition  to  the  loss  which  all  creditors  suffered 
from  the  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver.  Other  authorities,  as  M. 
Wolowski,  deny  that  the  object  of  the  law  has  been  correctly  stated  by 
M.  Chevalier,  and  maintain  that  it  was  intended  to  establish  a  double 
standard.  The  controversy  is  like  those  which  we  have  seen  regarding 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  such  occasions  as 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  to  a  seat  on  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  retention  of  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  he  had  accepted  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  without  having  resigned  the  Lordship 
of  the  Treasury.  The  law  says  that  any  Frenchman  may  pay  a  debt  of 
8,100f.  by  giving  either  one  kilogramme  of  gold  or  15j  kilogrammes  of 
silver  win.  But  M.  Chevalier  quotes  a  remark  made  by  M.  Gaudin, 
the  then  Minister  of  Finance,  to  the  effect  that  whoever  has  a  debt  of 
200f.  owing  to  him  shall  always  receive  a  kilogramme  of  silver,  neither 
more  nor  less.  If  this  was  really  what  he  meant  he  ought  to  have  made 
the  law  more  explicit  on  the  point,  but  no  English  judge  would  interpret 
a  law  according  to  the  speeches  of  the  ministers  who  proposed  the  bill. 
If  we  consider  the  question  upon  wider  than  technical  grounds  it  seems 
a  strange  contention  that  the  creditors  of  1858  were  defrauded  because  a 
minister  who  had  proposed  a  law  fifty  years  before  had  said  that  he  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  paid  in  silver.    Every  creditor  must  have 
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been  m<ve  or  ka  clearlj  cogniauit  of  the  lav  which  tathoriMd  debton 
to  {ttj  either  in  gold  or  alver,  bat  onlj  thcee  creditors  who  had  eome 
tant^^  for  historical  stadies  wer&  likek  to  hare  heard  of  M.  Gaodin's  obaer- 
vatioDS.  The  French  Goveminent  disregarded  IL  Cheralier^B  protert 
and  allowed  the  sabetitation  of  gold  for  silver  to  take  its  oonrae.  In 
jostioe  to  M.  Chevalier  it  should  be  remembered  that  throoghoiift  his 
work  he  assumed  that  the  valae  of  gold  would  be  redaoed  bj  one-half 
while  that  of  silver  woald  remain  unaltered,  and  if  the  facts  had  been 
in  accordance  with  this  hjpothesis  there  would  have  been  a  very 
strong  case  in  favoar  of  his  proposal.  The  French  people  derive  a 
certain  advantage  from  the  use  of  gold,  and  this  counterbaUinoes  the 
slight  loss  which  some  creditors  must  certainly  have  sustained.  For 
some  years  after  the  Califomian  discoveries  the  French  Mint  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  work  in  coining  gold  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  releasing  it  from  the  necessity  of  coining  more  than  a  million 
francs  a  day,  and  even  at  this  rate  the  importers  of  bullion  were  some- 
times kept  waiting  for  two  or  three  months  before  they  received  their 
coin  in  exchange.  As  gold  became  plentiful  silver  became  scarce,  and 
the  difBcuIty  of  obtaining  small  change  caused  so  much  inconvenience 
that  the  Government  at  length,  in  1867,  followed  the  example  of 
England,  by  reducing  the  fineness  of  the  smaller  silver  coins  to  such  an 
extent  that,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  silver  was  over-valued,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  melting  them.  The 
same  inconvenience  having  been  felt  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
the  same  remedy  was  applied  in  those  countries  as  in  France.  These 
four  countries  agreed  in  1805  to  a  monetary  convention,  by  which  the 
coins  of  cacli  were  allowed  to  circulate  in  all  the  other  three,  and  one  of 
the  articles  stipulated  that  all  the  silver  coins  of  less  value  than  five 
fVaiics  should  be  made  of  silver  83;'3  fine  instead  of  900  fine  as  had 
formerly  Ixjcn  the  rule,  while  their  weight  remained  unaltered.  As  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  remained  the  same,  this  was 
o(|uivalcnt  to  fixing  the  proportion  Ijetwcen  gold  and  silver  at  about  14J 
to  1,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  that  these  coins  should  only  be 
legid  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  fifty  francs,  being  the  same  limit  as 
tiiat  which  is  lulopted  in  England.  A  limit  was  also  assigned  to  the 
(piantily  of  these  coins  which  each  government  might  coin,  the  quantity 
Iwing  in  proporton  to  the  population  of  the  resi>ective  countries.  These 
moasurcR  have  In^en  offcctual  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  small 
change,  but  as  the  five-franc  piece  is  still  of  its  old  weight  and  fineness, 
and  is  still  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  the  French  are  still  exposed  to  a 
Bulwtitution  of  silver  for  gold  whenever  the  price  of  the  former  faUs 
below  200f.  the  kilogramme.    Such  was  the  case  in  1867,  and  a  large 
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quantity  of  silver  was  sent  to  the  Mint,  and  in  1873  the  price  of  eilyer 
fell  so  much  in  consequence  of  its  expulsion  from  the  coinage  of 
Germany^  that  all  the  countries  included  in  the  monetary  convention 
experienced  a  considerable  increase  in  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  their 
governments  held  a  conference,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  limit  the 
coinage  of  five-irance  pieces  to  a  small  amount  during  1874.  Already 
in  1870  the  French  Government  had  appointed  a  commission  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  abandon  the  double  standard,  and  to 
adopt  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  seventeen  out  of  twenty* 
three  commissioners  gave  their  opinions  in  favour  of  this  course.  The 
majority  included  M.  Chevalier,*  who  has  now  thought  it  wise  to  accept 
accomplished  facts,  and  favours  a  gold  standard  as  the  best  basis  for  an 
.assimilation  of  the  coinages  of  all  countries.  The  report  of  the 
commission  did  not  appear  till  1872,  its  publication  having  been  delayed 
by  the  war,  which  broke  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  commissioners  had 
concluded  their  labours.  The  French  Government  has  not  yet  acted  on 
their  suggestions,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  do  so, 
and  that  the  double  standard  wiU  be  abandoned,  not  only  in  France^  but 
in  all  the  countries  which  were  parties  to  the  convention  of  1865. 

A  review  of  the  experience  of  France  shows  that  the  double  standard 
inflicts  considerable  inconvenience  where  the  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver  is  fixed  so  near  to  the  average  market  rate  as  to  favour  each 
metal  alternately.  In  the  first  place,  creditors  are  constantly  exposed 
to  a  slight  loss  by  the  option  which  debtors  enjoy  of  paying  in  whichever 
metal  happens  to  be  the  cheapest.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  so 
important  as  that  which  is  grounded  on  the  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
laboui*  which  is  imposed  upon  the  Mint.  In  whatever  way  the  expenses 
of  coining  are  provided  for,  the  fact  remains  that  the  labour  of  many 
men  is  employed  in  producing  coins  which  are  to  be  melted  down  before 
they  have  done  as  much  work  as  coins  ought  to  do  ;  and  so  much  labour 
is  thereby  withdrawn  from  more  useful  occupations.  But  for  the  double 
standard  the  silver  coins  which  were  in  use  before  1860  would  have 
served  the  people  until  1860  with  very  slight  annual  additions,  and  all 
the  labour  of  coining  two  milliards  of  gold  would  have  been  saved.  Even 
admitting  that  this  was  a  labour  France  must  have  undertaken  at  some 
time  or  other,  there  still  remains  the  waste  of  labour  which  occurs  when- 
ever silver  five-firanc  pieces  are  coined  to  take  the  place  of  gold.  The 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  smaller  silver  coins  shows  that  the 
Government  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  double  standard  in  its 
integrity,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  France  can  permanently  repose 

*  See  Emiuete  sur  la  Question  Mon^taire.    Parit<|  1872.     Vol.  IL,  p.  305. 
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at  sach  a  halting  place.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  has  been 
in  all  respects  analogons  to  that  of  France.  A  law  passed  in  1792,  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  nnion^  fixed  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  at 
15  to  1 ;  andy  as  this  was  below  the  market  rate,  it  was  too  fiiyourable 
to  silvery  which  alone  was  coined  in  any  large  qnantities,  as  long  as  the 
law  continued  in  force.  In  1884)  however^  the  qnantity  of  gold  in  the 
eagle  was  so  much  redaced  that  the  proportion  was  altered  to  16  to  1,  and 
the  effect  of  the  change  was  a  gradual  substitution  of  gold  for  sOver,  as 
the  rate  prevailing  in  the  market  was  about  15|  to  1.  The  dollar  had 
been  formerly  worth  about  4s.  6d.  sterlings  and  after  the  reduction  was 
worth  about  4b.  l^d. ;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  old 
habits  that  though  the  change  was  made  in  1884  it  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  1874  that  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change ceased  to  reckon  the  dollars  as  worth  4s.  6d.  in  quotations  of 
United  States  securities.  The  Califomian  discoveries  had  such  an  effect 
in  accelerating  the  disappearance  of  tl\e  silver  coin  that  the  Government 
was  obliged  in  1858  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  of  smaller 
denominations  than  one  dollar,  making  the  proportion  in  their  case  14J 
to  1,  and  to  limit  the  amount  for  which  they  should  be  legal  tender. 
The  silver  dollar  continued  until  1878  to  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
but  as  the  proportion  in  the  coinage  was  16  to  1,  while  in  the  market  it 
has  been  generally  below  15 J  to  1,  very  few  silver  dollars  have  been 
coined  since  1858.  In  1878,  the  remarkable  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
raises  the  proportion  to  a  trifle  above  IG  to  1,  and  the  United  States 
Government  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  returning  to  specie  pay- 
ments on  a  silver  basis,  but  the  price  rose  again  before  it  carried  out  its 
intention.  Both  in  France  and  the  United  States  the  effect  of  the  Cali- 
fomian discoveries  was  to  induce  the  Government  to  issue  small  gold 
coins  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  largest  silver  coins  already  in  use, 
the  five-franc  piece  in  the  one  case  and  the  dollar  in  the  other,  the  two 
coins  being  of  the  same  fineness,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  weight. 
In  both  countries  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  the  double 
standard  in  its  integrity,  and  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  provisional.  The  United  States  having  adopted  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  France  has  done  have  suffered  less  inconvenience  from  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market. 

M.  Wolowski,  the  most  eminent  defender  of  the  double  standard,  bases 
his  argument  on  the  very  fact  which  is  generally  regarded  as  affording 
the  strongest  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  In  his  evidence*  before  the 
Monetary  Commission  in  1870,  he  objects  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 

*  See  the  EnquSte,  &o.,  vol.  L,  p.  451,  et  seq« 
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'double  standard/'  on  the  ground  that  only  one  metal  can  be  the 
standard  at  any  one  time^  and  mamtains  that  France  has  had  a  gold  and 
a  silver  standard  alternately.  This  alternation  he  considers  as  extremely 
nsefiil  in  that  it  conduces  to  stability  in  the  value  of  money.  If  the 
value  of  gold  rises  silver  is  used  in  its  stead,  and  if  silver  rises  gold  is 
used,  and  thus  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  one  is,  to  some  extent,  counter- 
balanced by  an  increased  use  of  the  other.  If  all  the  money  in  the 
world  were  made  of  one  metal  alone,  there  would,  M.  Wolowski  considers, 
be  more  danger  of  a  rapid  change  in  its  value  than  there  is  at  present, 
now  that  the  effect  of  the  cheapened  production  of  gold  is  counteracted 
by  an  increased  use  of  it  for  purposes  to  which  silver  was  formerly 
applied.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  maintain  the 
value  of  money  at  the  same  level,  and  that  the  substitution  of  one  metal 
for  the  other  has  often  mitigated  the  effects  of  an  improvement  in 
production.  But  even  if  a  gold  standard  were  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  world  silver  coins  would  still  be  used  for  small  payments; 
and  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  would  still  be  followed  by  an  increased 
use  of  silver  coin,  and  vice  versa.  If,  for  instance,  the  average  of  the 
weekly  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  this  country  should  again 
fall  below  12f.  50c.,  silver  coins  would  again  be  generally  used  for  paying 
their  wages,  instead  of  gold  coins,  as  at  present.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  would  have  some  effect  in 
promoting  an  increaised  use  of  silver  plate  and  silver  watches  by  those 
who  would  formerly  have  had  such  articles  made  of  gold.  As  regards 
the  present  time  more  particularly  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
gold  which  is  now  exposed  to  a  certain  and  considerable  depreciation, 
and  that  this  vnYL  certainly  be  retarded  by  whatever  steps  are  taken  to 
obtain  an  increased  employment  for  it.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I 
am  inclined  not  to  attach  so  much  weight  to  M.  Wolowski's  argument 
as  he  does  himself.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  his  opinions  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  task  of  the 
Economist  is  simply  to  point  out  what  are  the  effects  which  follow  from 
any  given  system,  while  it  is  for  the  politician  to  strike  the  balance 
between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems.  But 
Mr.  Seyd,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  writer  who  in  this  country 
advocates  the  introduction  of  the  double  standard,  does  so  on  grounds 
which  could  not  be  maintained  by  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Political  Economy.  He  is  a  banker  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  his  work  on  "  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges  " 
is  a  valuable  mine  of  information  to  all  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
details  of  the  subject.    But  with  the  exception  of  a  single  work  of  M.« 


^j8  jxhcele  ffiTBiin 

Cb^rraJier'fi,  be  4:*es  sx  ^^(Eftr  xo  Iatc  sodkd  tbe  vriangs  of  any 
PoI;:ic&2  Dx-y.-ziisi,  iiiri  ihe  nan^*!  o:-rse*5:ieoce  Las  been  that  in  the 
cLaj-o&T  irLich  be  Las  d*To:«d  w  a  defence  of  the  doable  somdaid  (part 
III.,  cLaf*.  IT.;,  be  bae  laliea  inio  suoje  sffange  errofs.  HeMDsnatbat 
if  Kiver  is  partial] j  den^^etised,  ije^  is  no  longtr  used  as  coin,  except 
for  the  pQrpoce  of  Email  cbange,  a  gpeai  sccck  'of  alrer  will  be  thrown 
on  tbe  market,  which  cou\d  not  lie  alc>jrt<d  without  submitting  to  a 
great  r&inction  in  its  price.  If  the  price  fidls  very  consideFablTy  it  will, 
he  tells  nSy  be  impossiUe  to  mainrjiin  the  FT^g^iiJl  sflrer  coin  inciicolation. 
He  sajB  : — **  Let  as  sni^wee  alrer  to  go  down  in  price  some  30  or  50 
per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  M  upon  the  silver 
coinage  still  remaining  in  circoladon  ?  The  actnal  price  at  whidi  the 
English  silver  coinage  is  iasned  is  66d.  per  oz.  standard;  in  other 
conntries  it  is  issaed  at  60|d.  to  61d.  per  oz.,  the  present  maiket  price 
being  61^  Bnt  let  tbe  price  of  the  metal,  regnlated  simplj  by  the 
laws  of  snpply  and  demand,  fall  some  30  or  50  per  cent.,  saj  to  43d.  or 
Sid.  per  oz.,  will  any  one  pretend  to  maintain  that  the  law  of  l^al 
tender  ^ill  be  sofficiently  powerful  to  keep  up  the  nominal  valae  of  the 
silver  coinage  ?  The  people  may  consent  to  take  afisirtbing  bronze  piece 
for  a  penny,  bnt  they  certainly  will  never  agree  to  take  eightpence  or 
sixpence  for  a  fall  shilling."  (p.  609.)  Bnt  he^  gives  as  no  reason  why 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  should  not  remain  constant  while  the  price 
of  bullion  is  falling.  Even  so  great  a  difference  as  fifty  per  cent. 
Ixjtwcen  the  value  of  silver  coin  and  an  equal  weight  of  bullion  is  not 
witliout  a  precedent.  The  people  of  China  were  long  acccustomed  to  use 
dollars  of  a  particular  pattern,  called  the  Carolus  dollar,  which  were  coined 
by  the  Spanish  Government  in  Mexico,  but  which  were  no  longer  issued 
after  Mexico  achieved  its  independence.  As  time  went  on,  the  Carolus 
dollars  Ixjcame  scarcer  and  scarcer,  but  the  Chinese  felt  more  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  made  than  in  that  of  the 
newer  dollars  which  were  coined  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere ;  and,  though 
those  coins  were  of  nearly  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  a  five-franc 
piece,  they  would  at  one  time  exchange  for  seven-and-a-half  francs  in 
oth(5r  coins.  If  it  be  true  that  people  would  not  take  sixpence  or  eightpence 
for  a  shilling,  it  is  not  from  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
but  merely  from  the  inducement  which  a  very  high  seigniorage  would 
hold  out  to  private  coiners.  The  law  which  limits  the  use  of  silver  coin 
to  payments  not  exceeding  fifty  francs  rendera  it  very  difficult  for 
l)rivato  coiners  to  dispose  of  so  large  a  quantity  as  they  must  make  in 
order  to  compensate  the  risk  incurred  by  breaking  the  law ;  but  if  it  be 
tnio  that  a  profit  of  50  ixjr  cent,  on  each  coin  would  be  sufficient  to 
i*eudor  private  coining  profitable,  a  simple  remedy  can  be  at  once 
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applied.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  QoTemment  to  reduce  either  the 
weight  or  the  fineness  of  the  coins  (whichever  may  be  foand  most  con- 
venient), to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  no  higher  profit  then  10  per  cent, 
to  private  coiners^  and  their  operations  will  at  once  be  put  an  end  to. 
Mr.  Seyd  contends  that  the  disuse  of  silver  will  be  a  diminution  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  After  estimating  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  which 
will  be  thrown  out  of  circulation  at  twelve  milliards,  and  the  total 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  at  thirty  or  thirty-one  milliards,  he  proceeds : 
''  We  are  justified,  then,  in  assuming  that  the  solid  circulating  medium 
now  existing  in  the  world  would  suffer  a  somewhat  sudden  reduction  of  some 
thirty-eight-and-a-half  per  cent.,  for  which  we  could  not  possibly  expect 
to  find  an  immediate  compensation  in  the  increased  supply  of  gold  money, 
or  in  a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  Will  anyone  pretend  to 
deny  but  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world's  solid 
circulating  medium  must  seriously  injure  the  best  and  truest  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  disastrously  affect  the  social  welfare  of  man- 
kind?" (p.  612).  It  may  be  doubted  whether  anyone  except  Mr.  Seyd 
himself  will  now  contend  that  the  interests  of  society  can  be  afifected 
except  for  good  by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver.  It  is  a  mere  sub- 
stitution, for,  although  Mr.  Seyd  says  that  we  cannot  possibly  receive 
compensation  from  an  increased  supply  of  gold  money,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  silver  to  disappear  until  the  new  gold  coins  are  ready  to 
take  its  place.  Whenever  a  government  makes  such  a  change  it  always 
allows  sufficient  time  for  the  Mint  to  manufacture  the  new  coins  before 
it  declares  that  the  old  ones  shall  no  longer  be  legal  tender ;  and,  even 
if  this  precaution  were  not  adopted,  the  creditors  would  be  willing  to 
accept  silver,  if  silver  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  if  gold  did  not 
exist  in  sufficient  quantities.  Mr.  Seyd  tells  us  that  whatever  differences 
may  exist  among  Political  Economists,  they  are  all  agreed  that  the  recent 
gold  discoveries  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  industry  and  commerce ; 
and  he  further  gives  us  his  own  opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  currency 
of  a  country,  even  in  the  form  of  inconvertible  notes,  affords  a  stimulus 
to  trade.  "  The  example,"  he  says,  "  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
greenback  currency,  is  conclusive  on  this  point,"  (p.  618);  and,  on  the 
next  page  he  observes:  "The  converse  surely  must  hold  equally  good, 
therefore,  viz.,  that  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
existing  circulating  medium,  the  annihilation  of  part  of  the  world's 
capital,  cannot  but  prove  injurious  to  the  best  and  truest  interests  of 
mankind ;  and  we  are  clearly  justified  in  maintaining  that  the  advocates 
of  the  single  gold  standard,  by  the  projected  universal  prohibitions  of 
payments  in  silver,  except  to  an  insignificant  amount,  would  strike  a 
most  serious  blow  against  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  blessings 
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of  social  progress."  Thus  he  tells  us  that  the  expulsion  of  silrer  firom 
the  currency  of  the  world  would  be  an  injury  to  trade,  while  he  tells  ns 
that  the  gold  discoveries  have  given  an  impulse  to  trade ;  and  yet  the 
new  gold  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  filling  the  place  of  the  silver 
expelled  from  countries  where  the  double  standard  is  in  force.  He  tells 
ns  that  the  issue  of  greenbacks  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  the  greenbacks  have  been  solely  employed  to  take 
the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Thus  his  views  are  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  besides  being  opposed  to  those  of  all  Economists  who  have 
written  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  As  the  value  of  money  varies 
inversely  as  its  quantity,  an  increase  of  the  quantity  does  not  increase 
the  wealth  of  a  country,  but  merely  causes  more  money  to  be  used  in 
performing  the  same  amount  of  business.  The  gold  discoveries  have, 
indeed,  imparted  a  certain  direction  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for 
they  have  given  rise  to  an  extensive  trade  between  Australia  and  CaU- 
fomia  on  the  one  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  other.  But  this 
has  been  a  mere  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  and  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  substitution  of  gold  for  silver 
would  require  a  considerable  exchange  between  the  gold-producing  coun- 
tries and  those  where  silver  coin  is  abundant ;  but  a  mere  increase  of 
trade  is  not  a  benefit  in  itself  unless  it  brings  increased  satisfaction  to . 
human  wants.  If  the  standard  of  value  were  changed  in  every  country 
every  three  years  there  would  be  a  more  frequent  exchange  of  gold  for 
sQver  between  different  countries  than  there  is  at  present,  but  this 
increase  of  trade  would  be  simply  an  increase  of  trouble,  and  not  an 
advantage.  It  has  not  been  the  increase  of  the  "greenback"  cur- 
rency which  has  stimulated  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  whatever 
may  have  been  the  increase  in  the  nominal  amount  of  the  business  tran- 
sactions of  that  country,  the  increase,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  use  of 
"  greenbacks  "  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
has  not  raised  the  value  of  oommodities.  Whatever  benefits  the  people 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  "greenbacks"  are  owing  to  the  conveni- 
ence which  so  light  and  portable  a  species  of  money  aflfords  as  compared 
vnth  gold,  and  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  is  effected  by  the  compara- 
tive disuse  of  so  expensive  a  commodity  as  gold.  Mr.  Seyd  speaks  as  if 
the  silver  which  is  expelled  from  the  currency  is  to  be  lost  to  mankind ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  any  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  would  be 
followed  by  a  great  increase  in  its  use  for  domestic  utensils  and  other 
purposes.  If  silver  were  to  lose  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  value,  even 
the  worst-paid  labourers  would  probably  use  silver  spoons  and  forks,  and 
other  articles  made  of  silver  would  come  into  general  use.  The  holders 
of  silver  would  rather  sell  it  for  one-twentieth  of  its  cost  price  than 
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t&row  it  into  the  sea ;  and  whatever  was  the  extent  of  the  depreciationy 
it  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  the  conunnnity.  Patting  an 
extreme  case^  the  utmost  effect  of  the  depreciation  could  only  be  to  put 
a  temporary  stop  to  the  working  of  silver  mines,  and  it  could  never  be 
found  impossible  to  find  some  use  or  other  for  the  existing  stock.  There 
is  yet  another  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Seyd  which  seems  the  most 
extraordinary  which  occurs  in  his  chapter  on  this  subject.   It  is  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  silver  for  large  payments  is  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  He  says :  **  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  advocates 
and  supporters  of  the  single  gold  standard  offend  against  the  laws  of 
sound  reasoning  when,  having  taken  their  stand  professedly  upon  the 
broadest  basis  of  the  principles  of  Free  trade,  they,  at  the  end  of  their 
case,  suddenly  turn  round  deliberately  to  demand  tiie  adoption  of  a  most 
illiberal  and  prohibitory  law  to  put  down  the  use  of  silver  in  fixture  aa 
a  standard  of  value !    We  cannot  help  looking  upon  such  a  proposition 
aa  one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  mischievous  violations  of  the  veiy  prin- 
ciples upon  which,  up  to  that  point,  all  their  arguments  in  support  oi 
the  single  gold  standard  proposed  by  them  have  been  based."  (pp.  642-8). 
I  have  seen  in  a  comic  journal  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  spend- 
thrift complaining  that  Free  Trade  could  not  be  said  to  prevail  so  long 
as  trade  was  shackled  with  the  onerous  and  absurd  condition  that  debtors 
shoidd  be  compelled  to  pay  their  tradesmen's  bills.    What  was  there 
said  as  a  joke  differs  very  little  from  what  Mr.  Seyd  puts  forward  in 
sober  earnest.    Of  all  the  senses  in  which  the  hackneyed  phrase  *^  Free 
Trade,"  has  been  used,  the  strangest  is  that  of  fireedom  to  the  debtor  to 
choose  whether  or  not  he  will  pay  his  creditor  what  is  of  equal  value  to 
that  which  he  owes.    The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  does  not 
prevent  creditors  from  accepting  silver  in  any  quantities  which  they 
choose ;  but  merely  decides  that  payment  shall  be  made  in  gold  when  no 
stipulation  has  been  made  to  the  contrary.    It  is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  announce  publicly  what  is  the  form  in  which  it  will 
accept  payment  of  taxes,  and  it  is  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
to  lay  down  some  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  tribunals  which  may  have 
to  settle  cases  of  unfulfilled  contracts,  and  to  make  gold  coin  legal 
tender  is  merely  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  sums  of  money  in  which 
contracts  are  generally  expressed.      To  demonetise  silver  is  not  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  exchange  commodities  in  what- 
ever way  is  mutually  convenient  to  them,  but  is  simply  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals fix)m  forcing  others  to  accept  what  they  do  not  want  and  have 
not  promised  to  receive.    It  is  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  general 
convenience  of  society,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals. 
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Where  sflver  is  the  standard  of  Talne  it  is  possible  for  the  people 
to  nse  it  for  all  pajments,  however  large  or  however  smaU  ;  bat  idiere  a 
gold  standard  is  in  force  it  wonld  be  extremelj  inconvenient  if  the 
people  were  left  without  coins  made  of  some  cheaper  material  to  be  nsed 
in  small  payments.     Even  where  silver  is  the  standard  it  is  nsoal  to 
issne  copper  coins  for  very  small  payments.    In  order  that  these  coins 
may  not  be  melted  down,  as  so  constantly  happens  wherever  the  doable 
standard  is  in  force,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  over-valoethe 
metal  of  which  they  are  made  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  the 
standard  of  valae.    Thos,  in  the  English  coinage,  silver  is  reckoned  as 
standing  to  gold  in  the  proportion  of  14^  to  1,  while  the  proportion  in 
the  mari^t  is  mnch  higher.    To  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
an  ounce  of  silver  is  coined  into  5s.  6d.,  while  it  can  be  pnrchaaed  in 
the  ballion  market  for  5s.  or  less.    Thus  a  considerable  seigniorage  is 
extracted  fix)m  the  silver  coin,  a  seigniorage  which  is  constantly  varying 
in  amount,  being  sometimes  as  low  as  6  per  cent,  and  sometimes  higher 
than  16  per  cent.    It  is  not  a  fixed  proportion,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
seigniorage  on  gold  coin  which  is  charged  in  France,  for  the  English 
Mint  buys  silver  in  the  market  whenever  the  price  is  low,  or  whenever  it 
is  thought  convenient  to  do  so,  while  the  number  of  coins  which  are  to 
be  made  out  of  each  ounce  is  fixed  by  law.    As  the  coins  which  weigh 
an  ounce  are  capable  of  discharging  a  debt  of  5s.  6d.,  while  an  ingot 
formed  by  melting  them  would  only  sell  for  5s.  or  thereabouts,  a  loss 
would  be  incurred  by  melting  them,  and  consequently  it  is  never  done. 
The  copper,  or  rather  bronze  coins  are  rated  very  much  in  excess  of 
their  value  as  lumps  of  metal,  the  quantity  of  copper  of  which  a  penny 
is  made  not  being  worth  much  more  than  a  farthing  until  it  has  been 
coined.      This  would  hold  out  a  very  strong  inducement  to  private 
coining  were  it  not  that  these  bronze  coins  are  only  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  pence,  and  it  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to 
dispose  of  any  large  quantity.     Unfortunately,  this  difficulty  imposes 
serious  inconvenience  on  some  people  who  have  no  wish  to  break  the 
law,  but  the  nature  of  whose  business  causes  them  to  receive  large 
quantities  of  bronze  coins.      The  keepers  of  public-houses  naturally 
receive  a  large  quantity  of  these  coins  fi'om  the  poorer  classes  of  their 
customers,  and  the  accumulation  in  their  tills  is  so  great  that  their 
landlords   have,  at    least    in    London,    consented    to    receive    large 
sums  in  bronze  in  payment  of  the  rents  of  the  houses.    The  owners 
of   the  houses    are    generally  the    brewers  whose    beer    is    sold    in 
them,  and  some  brewers  have  publicly  stated  that  they  have  lost 
vorjr  large  sums  by  receiving  at  par  large  quantities  of  these  coins 
which  thej  are  subsequently  unable  to  dA&\)o^  o^,   "Ic^  w\^Vt  them  down 
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would  entail  a  loss  of  75  per  cent.,  and  the  law  of  legal  tender  renders  it, 
^>^  Jfjxwsible,  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way.  The  remedy  which  is 
'  required  seems  to  be  not  so  much  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  of  the 
practice  of  the  Mint.  It  would  be  unwise  to  compel  the  Mint  to  receive 
bronze  coins  in  any  quantities  at  par^  for  this  would  give  rise  to  private 
coining  on  a  large  scale,  and  would  entail  a  ruinous  expense  on  the 
Government.  But  though  the  law  cannot  well  be  altered,  a  practice 
might  be  introduced  at  the  Mint  of  applying  to  the  principal  brew^es 
for  bronze  coins  whenever  they  were  asked  for  by  the  public  instead  of 
at  once  issuing  new  ones  as  is  now  done.  Thus  the  old  stock  would  be 
properly  utilised  instead  of  new  ones  being  issued  in  one  part  of  London 
while  heaps  of  old  ones  are  lying  unused  in  another.  The  same  incon- 
venience has  been  sometimes  experienced  with  regard  to  the  silver  coin. 
At  periods  when  there  is  great  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
the  public  call  for  large  quantities  of  silver  coin,  and  the  scarcity  of  it  is 
sometimes  so  great  that  manufacturers  are  willing  to  pay  their  bankers 
a  premium  to  obtain  it.  When  a  period  of  stagnation  returns  and  there 
are  no  longer  such  large  amounts  of  wages  to  be  paid,  the  silver  coins 
accumulate  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  some  occasions, 
as  in  1831  and  1836,  the  directors  have  been  obliged  to  melt  down  large 
quantities  and  sell  them  as  bullion,  thus  inflicting  a  considerable  loss  on 
that  establishment.  By  a  clause  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  the  Bank  of 
England  is  allowed  to  keep  a  quarter  of  its  reserve  in  silver,  and  I 
presume  that  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  directors  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  so  expensive  an  expedient.  The  reserve  which 
that  Act  compels  the  Bank  to  retain  has  scarcely  ever  been  less 
than  150,000,000f.,  and  is  generally  about  250,000,000f.,  and  the 
accumulation  of  silver  coin  has  probably  never  amounted  to  one-fourth  of 
the  smaller  of  these  sums,  and,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  found  necessary  to  melt  down  silver  coin  since  1844. 
M.  Wolowski*  adduces  the  fact  that  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bank 
Act  as  a  proof  that  the  working  of  the  English  system  of  a  single  gold 
standard  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  supports  his  opinion  by 
reference  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  proposed  the  clause  in  question 
on  this  very  ^ound,  that  it  would  mitigate  the  inconvenience  of  a  single 
standard.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  inconvenience,  and  as  the 
remedy  which  has  been  applied  inflicts  another  inconvenience  on  the 
Bank  of  England  by  enforcing  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  reserve  than 
is  reaUy  necessary,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory.  But  the 
inconvenience  which  is  thus  occasioned  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that 

*  SoquSte,  etc.,  vol.  L,  p.  411. 
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USE  OP  CEEDIT — ^BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE — ^BANK  NOTES— CHEQUES — 

CLEABINO-HOUSE— CHEQUE  BANKS. 

Although  the  use  of  money  is  extremely  advantageoas^  and  even 
necessary  to  every  society  in  which  trade  has  advanced  beyond  its  md^t 
stage,  it  is  not  altogether  unaccompanied  by  a  disadvantage  which  it  is 
desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  minimise.  Inconvenient  as  it  is  to  con* 
duct  all  trade  by  means  of  barter,  the  system  possesses  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  the  whole  labour  of  the  producers  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  which  are  required  for  their  own  sakes ;  while  in  a 
country  where  money  is  used,  some  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  people 
must  be  employed  in  producing  the  money  itself,  and  in  transporthig 
it  from  place  to  place.  If,  therefore,  a  method  can  be  devised 
by  which  the  people,  without  returning  to  barter,  can  eflfect  their 
exchanges  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  money,  a  great  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  whole  people.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  in  this  country  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  two  milliards 
and  a  half,  and  this  sum  represents  the  labour  of  three  million  men  for  a 
whole  year.  If  a  method  could  be  devised  for  dispensing  altogether  with 
this  vast  sum  of  money  without  using  any  substitute  for  it,  the  advantage 
would  be  gained  of  applying  the  whole  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  to  various  domestic  uses,  and  the  people  would  thus  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  labour  of  three  million  men,  while  so  much  labour  as  is 
employed  in  producing  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver 
used  to  replenish  the  currency  could  be  devoted  to  some  other  purpose. 
Credit  affords  the  means  of  approximating,  though  not  of  attaining,  to 
this  ideal  perfection.  If  a  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  article  gives 
no  money,  but  a  promise  to  give  money  at  a  future  time,  the  use  of  coin 
is  dispensed  with,  at  least  so  far  as  that  particular  transaction  is 
concerned  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  promise  must  be  redeemed  at 
a  future  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  coin  will  even  then  be  required. 
Before  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  fulfilment,  the  original  seller  may 
purchase  something  from  the  original  buyer,  and  if  the  two  articles  are 
of  the  same  value,  and  the  two  promises  are  fulfilled  at  the  same  time, 
one  may  be  set  off  against  the  other,  and  no  transfer  of  coin  need  take 
place.    Trade,  thus  conducted,  is  barter  ^Ueved  from  the  difiiculty  that 
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to  which  those  nations  are  exposed  who  maintain  a  doable  standard,  as 
they  are  always  saffering  from  a  scarcity  of  one  or  other  metaL  We  in 
England  do  occasionally  feel  a  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  bnt  this  is  only 
because  the  Mint  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  a  sadden  and  large 
demand.  The  difficulty  is  purely  mechanical,  and  could  be  got  over  by 
enlarging  the  Mint,  or  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  private  Mints  in 
times  of  pressure,  and  is  not  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  coin,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  other  countries,  but  simply  by  a  change  in  the  wants  of 
the  community. 


CHAPTER  IV.— CREDIT. 

USE  OP  CEEDIT — ^BILLS  OF  EXCHANOB — ^BANK  NOTES— CHEQUES — 

CLEARINa-H0USi5— CHEQUE  BANKS. 

Although  the  use  of  money  is  extremely  advantageonSy  and  even 
necessary  to  every  society  in  which  trade  has  advanced  beyond  its  rudest 
stage^  it  is  not  altogether  unaccompanied  by  a  disadvantage  which  it  is 
desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  minimise.  Inconvenient  as  it  is  to  conr 
duct  all  trade  by  means  of  barter,  the  system  possesses  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  the  whole  labour  of  the  producers  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  which  are  required  for  their  own  sakes ;  while  in  a 
country  where  money  is  used,  some  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  people 
must  be  employed  in  producing  the  money  itself,  and  in  transporting 
it  irom  place  to  place.  If,  therefore,  a  method  can  be  devised 
by  which  the  people,  without  returning  to  barter,  can  effect  their 
exchanges  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  money,  a  great  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  whole  people.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  in  this  country  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  two  milliards 
and  a  half,  and  this  sum  represents  the  labour  of  three  million  men  for  a 
whole  year.  If  a  method  could  be  devised  for  dispensing  altogether  with 
this  vast  sum  of  money  without  using  any  substitute  for  it,  the  advantage 
would  be  gained  of  applying  the  whole  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  to  various  domestic  uses,  and  the  people  would  thus  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  labour  of  three  million  men,  while  so  much  labour  as  is 
employed  in  producing  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver 
used  to  replenish  the  currency  could  be  devoted  to  some  other  purpose. 
Credit  affords  the  means  of  approximating,  though  not  of  attaining,  to 
this  ideal  perfection.  If  a  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  article  gives 
no  money,  but  a  promise  to  give  money  at  a  future  time,  the  use  of  coin 
is  dispensed  with,  at  least  so  far  as  that  particular  transaction  is 
concerned  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  promise  must  be  redeemed  at 
a  future  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  coin  will  even  then  be  required. 
Before  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  fulfilment,  the  original  seller  may 
purchase  something  from  the  original  buyer,  and  if  the  two  articles  are 
of  the  same  value,  and  the  two  promises  are  fulfilled  at  the  same  time, 
one  may  be  set  off  against  the  other,  and  no  transfer  of  coin  need  take 
place.    Trade,  thus  conducted,  is  barter  relieved  tiom  VSoa  ftcffitfSQ5iL\*^  '^fcaa^ 
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the  wants  of  buyers  and  sellers  are  not  felt  at  the  same  time.  The 
articles  produced  by  different  persons  are  exchanged  for  one  another^  but 
by  means  of  credit  the  operation  of  exchanging  is  spread  oyer  a 
considerable  time,  to  the  mutual  convenience  of  both  parties.  The 
simplest  form  in  which  credit  of  this  kind  is  given  is  that  of  book-credit, 
i.e.,  where  the  seller  of  an  article  merely  makes  an  entry  in  his  books  to 
the  effect  that  the  purchaser  owes  him  a  certain  sum  for  the  goods 
supplied.  Where  two  tradesmen  supply  each  other  with  goods,  and  are 
alternately  in  each  other's  debt,  no  transfer  of  coin  need  take  place  until 
they  have  made  up  their  books  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  quarter,  or 
the  year  ;  and  even  then  the  sum  required  is  not  the  total  amount  of  the 
transactions,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  debts  respectively 
owing  by  each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  other.  A  large  number'  of 
transactions  between  dealers  are  settled  in  this  manner,  and  a  still  larger 
number  are  settled  by  the  same  process  in  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
form.  Instead  of  two  parties  setting  off  their  respective  debts  against 
each  other,  they  settle  them  by  transferring  debts  due  from  third  parties ; 
and  a  class  of  men  soon  arises  who  make  it  their  business  to  effect  these 
settlements.  The  use  of  credit  not  only  enables  a  people  to  dispense 
with  coin,  but  also  renders  it  more  easy  to  transfer  capital  from  the 
hands  of  possessors  who  do  not  know  how  to  employ  it,  to  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  the  necessary  skill  and  enterprise  to  employ  it  with 
advantage,  but  do  not  possess  a  suflBcient  quantity.  Without  credit  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  the  capital  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
those  who  are  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  and  a  country  where  the 
transfer  can  be  easily  effected  possesses  a  certain  advantage  over  others 
in  the  competition  of  industrial  life.  In  England  this  is  easily  effected 
through  the  medium  of  bankers.  Those  who  have  capital  which  they 
are  unable  to  employ,  sell  it,  and  deposit  the  money  in  a  bank,  and  the 
bank,  in  turn,  lends  money  to  manufacturers  or  others,  which  enables 
them  to  procure  capital  to  be  employed  in  producing  articles  which  are 
required  by  the  public.  Mr.  Bagehot  has  given  us  an  illustration  of  the 
advantage  which  England  derives  from  the  greater  development  of  its 
system  of  credit  in  competition  with  other  countries  which  are  less 
advanced  in  this  respect,  in  a  passage  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
length  : — "  In  a  new  trade,  English  capital  is  instantly  at  the  disposal 
of  persons  capable  of  understanding  the  new  opportunities,  and  of  making 
good  use  of  them.  In  countries  where  there  is  little  money  to  lend,  and 
where  that  little  is  lent  tardily  and  reluctantly,  enterprising  traders  are 
long  kept  back  because  they  cannot  at  once  borrow  the  capital,  without 
which  skill  and  knowledge  are  useless.  All  sudden  trades  come  to 
England,  and,  in  so  doing,  often  diBappoiiit\K)\]b.T^tv^TLQl  probability  and 
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the  predictions  of  philosophers.  The  Suez  Canal  is  a  cnrions  case  of 
this.  All  predicted  that  the  Canal  would  undo  what  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  effected.  Before  that  all  Oriental 
trade  went  to  ports  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  thence  diffused 
through  Europe.  That  London  and  Liverpool  should  be  centres  of  East 
Indian  commerce  is  a  geographical  anomaly,  which  the  Suez  Canal,  it 
was  said,  would  rectify.  *  The  Greeks,'  said  M.  de  Tocqueville,  *  the 
Styrians,  the  Italians,  the  Dalmatians,  and  the  Sicilians,  are  the  people 
who  will  use  the  Canal,  if  any  use  it.'  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  main 
use  of  tie  Canal  has  been  by  the  English.  None  of  the  nations  named 
by  Tocqueville  had  the  capital,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  ready  to  build  the  large 
screw-steamers  which  alone  can  use  the  Canal  profitably."*  I  would 
not  ascribe  too  much  to  the  influence  of  credit  in  this  case,  for  the 
possession  of  abundant  coal  and  iron  mines  gives  England  a  great 
advantage  over  Southern  Europe  in  the  manufacture  and  equipment  of 
screw-steamers  ;  and,  as  regards  the  Greeks,  the  interference  of  their 
(Jovemment  greatly  impedes  the  construction  of  iron  ships.  I  merely 
cite  it  ag  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  speedy  transfer  of  capital 
from  hand  to  hand  may  give  one  nation  a  good  start  in  the  race  of 
industry.  The  use  of  credit  is  beneficial  by  affording  an  encouragement 
to  honesty  and  punctuality  in  matters  of  business,  and  thus  often 
assisting  a  man  of  good  character,  but  of  comparatively  small  means,  to 
obtain  the  wealth  which  he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  employing  to 
the  advantage  of  the  conmiunity.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  men 
are  respected  in  the  City  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  but  all  who  are 
engaged  in  money-lending  know  that  this  belief  is  erroneous,  and  that  a 
man  of  good  character  can  obtain  a  loan  on  better  terms  than  a  much 
wealthier  man  who  is  addicted  to  questionable  practices  in  his  business. 
In  Scotland  it  is  a  common  practice  for  a  bank  to  give  credit  to 
respectable  people  for  a  small  sum  which  will  enable  them  to  set  up  in 
business  ;  and  many  a  frugal  and  honest  person  has  thus  received  a  start 
in  life  which  has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
England  such  a  practice  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  system,  but  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  mentions  in  his  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Brassey  that  that 
eminent  contractor  was  enabled,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  a  bank,  to 
obtain  the  capital  which  was  needed  to  undertake  his  first  contract,  so 
that  it  was  owing  to  credit  that  he  was  started  in  his  remarkable  career. 
Whenever  public  attention  is  arrested  by  some  scandalous  abuse  of  credit, 
observations  are  made  implying  that  credit  itself  is  at  fault,  and  that  it 


*  Lombard-street :   A  Description  of  the  Money  Market    By  Walter  Ba^ekoU 

London,  1873.     p.  li. 
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would  be  better  if  no  bnsines  weie  done  except  for  leaij  monej.  The 
person  who  has  been  rictimiaed  often  gets  little  sjmpathj,  bat  is  thought 
a  fool  for  his  credolitj,  and  it  is  represented  as  the  part  of  a  wise  Inan 
to  place  confidence  in  no  one.  Yet,  if  there  be  anything  at  which  the 
reformers  of  hnmanity  shonld  aim,  they  shoold  sorely  strive  to  raise  the 
moral  standard  of  the  race  to  snch  a  point  that  everyone  ooold  safely 
tmst,  not  merely  his  relations  or  intimate  friends,  but  every  stranger, 
with  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  if  occasion  required  it ;  and  as  sudi  a> 
feeling  of  confidence  can  only  be  generated  by  constant  practice,  we 
ought  to  regard  the  development  of  credit  as  a  beneficial  influence  in  the 
improvement  of  mankind.  All  who  are  engaged  in  money-lending, 
whether  bankers,  bill-brokers,  or  others,  are  obliged,  for  their  own  safety, 
to  watch  as  carefully  as  possible  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  lend, 
and  the  supervision  thus  exercised  must  tend  to  promote  honourable 
conduct  among  men  of  business,  every  one  of  whom  knows  that  he  may 
at  any  time  be  obliged  to  borrow,  and  that  any  misconduct  on  his  part 
will  be  sure  to  bring  its  appropriate  punishment  when  the  day  of  need 
arrives.  Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  '^  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,"  ascribes  a 
beneficial  influence  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  a  country  town,  on 
account  of  the  supervision  which  its  manager  exercises  over  the  conduct 
of  the  local  tradesmen,  and  the  same  influence  must  be  felt  in  other 
places. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  credit  adds  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  for  it  merely  affords  the  means  of  transferring  wealth  from  hand 
to  hand.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  credit  is  capital,  but  such  a  notion 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  capital  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  work.  Capital,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  consists  of  the 
food  and  clothing  which  lalx)urers  require  while  they  are  labouring,  and 
it  is  clear  that  no  pieces  of  paper  or  entries  in  books  can  fulfil  the 
function  of  maintaining  labourers.  All  that  credit  does  is  to  enable 
those  who  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  capital  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  for  so  long  a  time  as  will  enable  them  to  produce  some  articles  by 
the  sale  of  which  they  can  obtain  enough  money  to  discharge  their 
obligations.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  persons  to  lend  money  to 
Railway  Companies  unless  the  country  contains  sufficient  capital  to 
support  the  labourers  required  to  construct  the  railways,  and  a  country 
which  imports  food  receives  assistance  from  foreign  countries  although 
nothing  may  be  actually  lent  by  foreigners  to  its  inhabitants.  As  on  the 
one  hand  the  advantages  of  credit  ought  not  to  be  over-estimated,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  disadvantages  should  not  be  too  highly  coloured. 
When  a  commercial  crisis  takes  place  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
nse  of  credit,  but,  in  reality,  the  disast/et  i&  g^iii^T^Vs  t\v^  ^^^i  of  natural 
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caofles^  and  would  take  place  if  credit  were  unknown.    Gredity  in  fact, 
rather  mitigates  than  aggravates  the  calamity,  and  though  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  general  inability  to  fulfil  pecuniary  engagements,  this  is  merely 
the  form,  and  the  distress  which  constitutes  the  calamity  would  be  quite 
as  great  if  there  were  no  debts  to  discharge.    The  most  general  cause  of 
a  commercial  crisis  is  a  bad  harvest,  which,  by  raising  the  price  of  com, 
compels  many  people  to  reduce  their  expenditure  on  other  articles,  and 
thus  disappoints  the  expectations  of  producers  and  distributors  engaged 
in  various  branches  of  industry,  and  renders  them  unable  to  meet  theif 
engagements.    I  may  quote  another  passage  from  the  instructive  and 
entertaining  work  which  I  have  just  referred  to.    ^'  All  the  industries,  . 
A,  B,  C,  D,  up  to  Z,  are  somewhat  affected  by  an  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  the  most  affected  are  the  large  ones,  which  produce 
the  objects  in  ordinary  times  most  consumed  \fj  the  working  classes. 
The  clothing  trades  feel  the  difference  at  once,  and  in  this  country  the 
liquor  trade  (ia.  great  source  of  English  revenue)  feels  it  ahnost  equally 
soon,  especially  when  for  two  or  three  years  harvests  have  been  bad  and 
com  has  long  been  dear,  every  industry  has  been  impoverished,  and 
ahnost  every  one,  by  becoming  poorer,  makes  every  other  poorer  too." 
(Lombard-street,  pp.  127-8.)      The  disturbances  would   be  quite  as 
great  as  at  present,  even  if  no  business  was  transacted  except  for  ready 
money.    Under  any  system,  producers  and  dealers  would  accumulate 
stocks  of  commodities  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  a 
bad  harvest  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  sales  of  clothing, 
liquor,  and  other  articles  which  the  holders  had  counted  on  being  able  to 
dispose  of.    Not  being  able  to  find  such  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods,  they 
would  make  smaller  profits,  and  would  be  forced  to  dismiss  many  of 
the  persons  who  were  in  their  employ,  and  these  again,  being  thrown 
out  of  work,  would  be  less  able  to  purchase  goods  from  other  pro- 
ducers, and  the  distress  would  thus  be  propagated  through  the  whole 
community.    The  distress  is  caused  not  by  men  trusting  one  another, 
but  by   less   wealth  being  produced,  and  its  becoming  necessary  for 
many  people  to  cease  from  working  in  the  mode  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. A  co-operative  store  where  no  credit  is  given  is  not  secure 
against  such  reverses  of  fortune,  for  its  usual  customers  may  suddenly 
find  themselves  unable  to  make  their  usual  purchases,  and  the  managers 
of  the  store  may  find    themselves  unable  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
shopmen  and  clerks  employed.    A  few  years  ago.  Sir  James  Martin, 
the  prime  minister  of  New  South  Wales,  was  defeated  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  thereupon  dissolved  that  body  so  suddenly  that  it  had  not 
time  to  vote  the  supplies.    For  a  month  or  so  the  civil  servants  were 
unable  to  obtain  their  usual  salaries,  and  ihQ  Q0BB»(\!3iSaQ^  ^^&)>Sqa^  >(^ 
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co-operative  store  which  they  had  established  on  the  principle  of  giving 
no  credit  was  ahnost  deprived  of  custom,  and  must  have  been  dosed  if 
assistance  had  not  been  obtained  from  a  bank.  Thus  a  society  which  set 
its  face  against  credit  was  itself  obliged  to  resort  to  credit  in  an  extra- 
ordinary emergency,  and  yet  its  customers  belonged  to  the  class  whose 
incomes  are  beyond  all  others  the  most  certain  to  be  punctually  received. 
As  in  this  case  of  a  particular  society,  so  in  that  of  traders  in  general, 
a  resort  to  credit  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  means  of  tiding  over  a 
temporary  difficulty.  As  manufacturers  make  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
goods  than  they  could  purchase  with  their  own  money,  because  they 
reckon  on  being  able  to  dispose  of  them  again,  any  sudden  turn  in  the 
market  may  leave  them  with  a  large  stock  in  hand  which  they  do  not 
themselves  require,  and  which  they  cannot  dispose  of.  An  advance  of 
money  will  enable  them  to  keep  their  factories  at  least  partially  employed 
until  a  favourable  opportunity  for  disposing  of  their  stock  arrives  ;  and, 
if  they  are  unable  to  obtain  a  loan,  they  may  be  obh'ged  to  sell  their 
goods  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  altogether  close  their  factories. 
Not  only  would  their  own  loss  be  greater,  but  the  suflTering  would  be 
propagated  among  all  tho^e  who  are  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  upon  them,  and  though  it  is  true  that  their  liabilities  would 
not  have  been  so  great  if  they  had  not  accumulated  stock  in  anticipation 
of  a  demand  for  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
consumers  that  a  large  stock  should  be  always  ready  to  meet  any  sudden 
demand.  If  a  couiftry  is  able  by  means  of  credit  to  obtain  a  large 
quantity  of  food  from  abroad,  the  evils  of  a  bad  harvest  can  be  very 
greatly  mitigated,  and  if  the  loan  is  repaid  by  means  of  the  subsequent 
production  of  other  articles  which  foreigners  require,  the  relief  is  obtained 
without  inflicting  any  injury  upon  foreigners.  A  country  which  has  not 
the  means  of  borrowing  in  a  time  of  difficulty  is  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
of  a  famine  whenever  its  own  harvest  is  deficient ;  and  even  though 
credit  is  neither  given  nor  taken,  universal  distress  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vail. A  common  feature  in  a  commercial  crisis  is  the  inability  of 
railway  companies  to  meet  their  engagements;  but  it  is  not  because 
people  give  credit  to  railway  companies  that  a  stagnation  of  railway 
enterprise  takes  place,  but  because  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  in  the 
country  to  complete  all  the  schemes  of  railway  promoters  ;  or  else 
because  some  of  them  are  badly  planned,  and  would  have  proved  unpro- 
fitable if  carried  out  by  men  who  embarked  in  them  no  one's  money 
except  their  owti.  Where  credit  is  used  to  bring  capital  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  will  squander  it  in  useless  luxury,  or  in  enterprises  which, 
though  intended  to  be  useful  to  society,  are  so  ill-conceived  or  ill-exe- 
1^  oaied  as  to  prove  altogether  useless,  there  is,  of  course,  no  benefit,  but 
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only  an  injury  done  to  society.  Credit  in  itself  can  neither  add  to  nor 
diminish  the  wealth  of  a  community^  and  is  only  so  &r  beneficial  as  it 
enables  the  capital  which  the  community  possesses  to  be  more  effectiyely 
employed.  Haying  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  credit  as  a  system,  I  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  particular  forms  which  it  assumes* 

Next  to  book-credit,  the  simplest  form  which  credit  assumes  is  that  of 
a  bill  of  exchange.  In  every  trade  there  is  a  custom  of  giving  credit  for 
a  certain  time  after  the  goods  are  delivered,  it  may  be  for  one  month, 
more  usually  for  three  months ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  traders 
reside  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  for  as  much  as  two  years. 
When  a  ipanufacturer  has  supplied  goods  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  he  writes 
an  order  on  the  latter,  telling  him  to  pay  the  price  to  a  third  party  as 
soon  as  the  customary  period  for  giving  credit  (in  commercial  language 
the  '^ prompt")  has  expired.  This  order  is  called  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  is  said  to  be  '^ drawn"  by  the  creditor  and  ''accepted"  by  the 
debtor,  ye,,  signed  by  him  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  debt,  and  a 
promise  to  pay  it  on  the  specified  day.  Bills  of  exchange  are  mainly 
useful  in  two  ways.  First,  they  are  used  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  remitting  specie  to  distant  places*  If  the  tradesmen  of  Manchester 
have  bought  goods  iiom  London,  and  the  manu&cturers  of  Manchester 
have  sold  goods  in  London,  bills  of  exchange  afford  the  means  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  double  transmission  of  specie  to  discharge  both  sets  of 
obligations.  The  manufacturers  draw  bills  on  their  London  corre- 
spondents, i.e.,  order  them  to  pay  the  money  which  is  owing  for  the 
goods,  not  to  the  manufacturers  the^iselves,  but  to  the  London  trades- 
men who  have  sold  goods  in  Manchester,  and  sell  these  bills  to  the 
Manchester  tradesmen,  who  remit  them  to  their  London  correspondents. 
Thus,  supposing  the  debts  due  in  London  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  those 
due  in  Manchester,  e.g.,  a  million  francs  in  each  place,  no  specie  need  be 
transmitted  in  either  direction.  One  million  francs  is  paid  in  Man- 
chester from  the  tradesmen  to  the  manufacturers,  and  another  million  is 
paid  in  London  by  one  set  of  dealers  to  another  set.  Of  course,  in 
practice,  the  amounts  due  in  different  places  are  seldom  exactly  equal, 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  transmit  specie ;  but  this  is  only  done  in 
order  to  discharge  the  balance  which  remains  after  a  much  larger  amount 
has  been  settled  without  any  coin  being  used.  Bills  of  exchange  are  said 
to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Lombard  merchants  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  resorted  to  them  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
transmitting  specie  from  place  to  place,  and  the  expedient  is  so  simple, 
and  so  convenient,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  certain  to  be  em?^- 
ployed  in  every  country  where  commerce  has  grown,  to 'Vn^g^Y^V^'^^'^^* 
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Commerce  between  foreign  countries  is  transacted  almost  entirely 
by  means  of  bills ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  likeh- 
hood  that  bills  will  be  able  to  supersede  coin  altogether,  either  in  foreign 
or  hi  internal  commerce.  Do  what  we  will,  there  will  always  bo  some 
difference  between  the  debts  due  to,  and  those  due  from,  the  traders  of  a 
particular  place  at  any  particular  time,  and  coin  or  bullion  must  be 
transmitted  to  secure  the  punctual  payment  of  bills.  Secondly,  the 
practice  of  drawing  bills  enables  a  trader  to  obtain  payment  for  his  goods 
before  the  "  prompt "  has  expired.  The  drawer  of  a  bill  usually  sends  it 
to  his  banker,  who  undertakes  to  present  it  when  due ;  and  as  the  ac- 
ceptor usually  makes  it  payable  at  his  bankers',  the  great  mass  of  bills  are 
usually  in  the  hands  of  bankers  from  the  time  when  they  are  drawn  to  the 
time  when  they  are  paid.  Bankers  thus  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
signatures  of  various  firms  besides  their  own  customers,  and  also  with  the 
general  amount  of  the  bills  which  they  accept,  and  with  their  character 
as  men  of  wealth  and  of  business  habits ;  and  as  bankers  are  always 
ready  to  give  one  another  information  as  to  the  respectability  of  their 
customers,  they  are  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
probabiUty  of  a  bill  being  paid  when  it  becomes  due.  A  practice 
therefore  springs  up  by  which  a  trader  who  wishes  to  get  his  money 
before  the  "  prompt "  has  expired  sells  the  bill  which  he  has  drawn  to 
his  banker,  the  latter,  of  course,  receiving  the  money  when  the  biU  is 
paid.  The  banker,  in  consideration  of  his  having  to  wait  for  some  time 
for  his  money,  does  not  give  his  customer  the  whole  amount  of  the  bill, 
but  deducts  a  small  portion  for  liis  own  benefit,  which  is  called  the 
discount,  and  purchasing  a  bill  in  this  way  is  called  discounting  it.  The 
discount  is  m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  bill  and  to  the  time  which 
it  has  to  run,  or,  in  other  words,  which  must  elapse  before  it  is  paid,  and 
is  said  to  be  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thus,  supposing  the  rate 
to  be  4  per  cent,  per  amium,  and  a  banker  agrees  to  discount  a  bill  for 
10,000f.  which  has  three  months  to  run,  he  will  only  give  his  customer 
9,900f.,  and  will  take  lOOf.,  or  1  per  cent,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  for 
his  own  profit.  Not  only  is  the  rate  or  discount  different  for  different 
persons,  according  to  their  reputation  for  resi)ectability  and  wealth, 
but  the  rate  of  discount  which  is  charged  to  first-class  houses,  whose 
failure  is  scarcely  regarded  as  possible,  is  iKjrpetually  vaiying,  and 
has  often  been  changed  ten  times  in  a  single  year.  The  causes  of  these 
changes  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  chapter,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
here,  that  the  rate  rises  when  bankers  arc  besieged  with  numerous 
applications  from  borrowers,  and  falls  when  they  have  large  sums  in 
their  possession  which  they  are  anxious  to  lend.  It  having  been  found 
that  bills  are  a  convenient  means  of  raising  money,  a  practice  has  arisen 
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of  drawing  bills  simply  for  the  pnrpose  of  getting  them  disooonted,  ix.,  of 
borrowing  money  upon  them.  An  English  bill  bears  on  it  the  words 
"  value  received,"  which  denote  that  it  is  drawn  on  account  of  a  debt 
due  for  the  value  of  goods  received  by  the  acceptor  from  the  drawer, 
and  the  law  now  requires  that  these  words  shall  appear  on  every  bill,  in 
default  of  which  its  payment  cannot  be  legally  enforced.  When,  there- 
fore, persons  who  are  not  engaged  in  business  draw  and  accept  bills, 
they  are  obliged  to  insert  these  words,  even  though  nothing  of  any  value 
has,  in  fact,  been  received,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  bills  of 
this  class  are  called  "  fictitious  bills."  Were  it  not  for  these  words,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  one  of  these  bills  should  be  called  ficticious  than 
an  ordinary  one  arising  out  of  a  commercial  transaction.  A  person  who 
is  in  need  of  money  gets  a  friend  to  "accept"  a  bill  for  him,  i.e.,  to 
promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum  on  a  specified  day,  the  understanding 
being  that  before  the  day  arrives  the  drawer,  who  is  the  person  who 
wishes  to  borrow,  vnll  provide  the  money  with  which  the  acceptor 
is  to  pay  the  bill.  The  bill  having  been  duly  drawn  and  accepted  is 
taken  to  a  money-lender  and  discounted,  and  provided  that  it  is  paid 
when  due  no  harm  is  done  to  anybody,  but,  on  the  contrary,  two  or 
three  persons  have  been  benefitted  by  the  transacticm.  Bills  of  this 
class  are  indeed  less  likely  to  be  paid,  and  are  discounted  at  a  higher 
rate  than  commercial  bills  by  a  class  of  money-lenders  inferior 
in  standing  to  the  bankers  and  bill-brokers  who  perform  the  same 
office  for  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  there  is  certainly  some 
reason  for  the  distrust  with  which  they  are  regarded.  But  the  same 
disparaging  epithet  is  applied  to  bills  of  a  different  order  drawn  or 
accepted  by  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  and  lending  money, 
and  whenever  it  is  known  or  suspected  that  large  quantities  of  such  biUs 
are  in  circulation,  the  most  melancholy  vaticinations  may  be  heard  as  to 
the  disastrous  results  which  the  issue  of  so  much  fictitious  paper  will 
produce.  Daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1873  it  became  known 
that  American  bankers  were  borrowing  large  sums,  to  the  amount,  it 
was  said,  of  200,000,000f.  from  London,  by  means  of  bills  sent  thither 
to  be  discounted,  and  the  "  Times  "  at  once  predicted  that  the  issue  of 
so  much  fictitious  paper  must  be  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  general 
break-up  of  credit.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  commercial  crisis  did 
occur  in  the  United  States  in  September  of  the  same  year,  but  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  establish  any  connexion  between  the  two  circumstances. 
It  is  not  the  form  in  which  credit  is  given,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
given  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  which  causes 
the  general  collapse  which  is  called  a  commercial  crisis.  So  long  as  the 
American  banks  were  able  to  pay  their  debts,  it  did  uoXi  lE^Wt  ^onV^^Obsst 
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the  bills  which  thej  drew  on  Ijondon  represented  debts  owing  to  Uiem 
from  Tiondon  bankers  or  were  merely  drawn  as  a  means  of  borrowing 
money.  The  banks  which  discounted  them  were  interested  in  knowing 
whether  the  names  which  thej  bore  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
punctual  payment,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
concern  themselves  about  the  origin  of  the  bills.  As  the  extent  of  a 
man's  business  imposes  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  bills  which  he  can  draw 
against  sales  of  commodities,  he  cannot  incur  such  heavy  liabilities  by 
means  of  such  bills  as  he  can  by  those  which  are  drawn  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  borrowing  money,  and  this  furnishes  a  slight  reason  for 
making  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  bills.  But,  in  truth,  a 
money-lender  can  derive  very  little  assistance  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  certain  bills  represent  an  actual  sale  of  goods,  and  he  must  be 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the 
parties  concerned  if  he  would  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  commercial 
value  of  the  bills.  So  much  experience,  and  such  constant  vigilance,  are 
required  for  success  in  the  business  of  bill-discounting,  that,  in  a  large 
city  like  London,  it  is  carried  on  by  a  special  class  of  bill-brokers,  who 
act  as  intermediaries  between  the  bankers  who  lend  them  money  and  the 
merchants  whose  bills  they  discount.  The  London  bankers  do,  indeed, 
discount  bills,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  so  only  for  their  customers,  u§.,  for 
persons  who  keep  accounts  ^ith  them,  and  may  be  said  to  lend  money 
to  the  bankers  in  their  turn  by  keeping  an  unemployed  balance  with 
them.  The  amount  of  bills  in  circulation  in  England  is  enormous,  and 
is  constantly  increasing.  In  1856  it  was  ^timated  by  Mr.  Newmarch 
at  about  five  milliards,  but  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Pdgrave  in  1873  at 
nearly  nine  milliards,  %,e.,  bills  to  that  amount  are  held  at  one  time  by 
persons  who  have  discounted  them.  As  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
exchanged  against  one  another,  a  very  small  quantity  of  coin  is  required 
to  cfiect  these  vast  transactions. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  chiefly  used  by  traders,  and  can  do  but  little 
to  supersede  coin  in  payments  made  by  persons  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sional or  the  labouring  classes ;  but  bank  notes,  to  which  I  now  proceed, 
may  be  used  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  go  as  far  as  any  pieces  of 
paper  can  to  do  away  with  coin  altogether.  A  bank  note  is  a  promise 
given  by  a  banker  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  demand,  i.e.,  whenever  it  is 
brought  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  any  one  who  happens  to  have  posses- 
sion of  it.  As  long  as  the  reputation  of  a  banker  is  such  that  a  large 
number  of  people  are  fully  convinced  that  he  can  and  will  pay  his  notes 
whenever  presented,  there  is  little  need  to  put  his  capacity  to  the  test 
by  actually  presenting  them,  and  a  note  may  be  passed  from  hand  to 
iknd  for  montiiB,  or  years,  and  may  perform  a  hundred  payments  before 
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it  is  returned  to  the  banker  who  originally  issued  it.  If  notes  are  issued 
for  veiy  small  amounts  they  may  supersede  coin  altogether,  as  far  as 
internal  trade  is  concerned ;  but  this  rarely,  if  ever,  happens,  unless  the 
government  compels  all  its  subjects  to  receive  them  as  a  full  discharge  of 
all  debts.  Scotland  affords  the  best  example  of  a  country  in  which 
bank  notes  which  are  not  legal  tender,  but  obtain  a  circulation  simply 
from  the  confidence  which  the  public  entertain  in  the  solvency  of  the 
banks  which  issue  them,  have  obtained  such  general  favour  as  to  have 
nearly  superseded  gold  coin.  Sovereigns  are  seldom  seen  in  Scotland, 
unless  brought  by  travellers  from  England,  and  Mr.  Baxter  once  men- 
tioned in  the  House  T)f  Commons,  that  when  he  offered  one  as  a  gra- 
tuity to  a  Scotchman,  the  man  regarded  it  suspiciously,  and  asked  if  he 
could  not  give  him  a  one-pound  note.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  for 
which  notes  may  be  issued  in  Scotland,  and  if  the  law  allowed  smaller  ones 
to  be  issued,  the  disuse  of  coin  would  no  doubt  be  more  complete.  Sir 
A.  Helps,  in  his  life  of  Brassey,  mentions  an  instance  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  bank  notes.  One  of  the  numerous 
contracts  which  Brassey  undertook  was  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  his  agent  found  that  it  was  a  costly 
and  dangerous  job  to  convey  the  large  sum  of  money  required  for  the 
pay  of  the  labourers  to  the  secluded  mountain  district  in  which  they 
worked.  Not  only  was  the  chest  a  heavy  load  to  draw,  but  it  offered  a 
great  temptation  to  any  adventurous  band  of  highwaymen  who  might 
^vish  to  overpower  the  escort.  After  a  time,  the  agent  commenced 
paying  the  labourers  in  the  notes  of  a  local  bank,  and  though  they  could 
not  at  first  understand  the  transaction,  they  soon  found  that  it  was  quite 
as  convenient  to  them  as  to  their  employer.  When  the  notes  were  first 
offered  them  in  place  of  the  gold  coins  which  they  had  been  used  to 
receive,  they  took  up  the  silver  and  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  whole 
amount  to  which  they  were  entitled.  When  they  were  told  that  by 
taking  the  notes  to  the  bank  they  could  obtain  the  gold  which  was  their 
due,  they  took  them  reluctantly,  and  at  once  rushed  with  them  to  the 
bank ;  but  finding  that  they  were  always  cashed  when  presented,  they 
soon  got  accustomed  to  them,  and  kept  them  till  the  next  market 
day  or  other  time  when  they  wished  to  spend  their  wages.  Thus 
the ,  construction  of  the  railway  was  the  occasion  of  gaining  a  circu- 
lation for  bank  notes  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  convenience  of  small  notes  is  keenly  appreciated  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  a  dealer  has  frequently  to  send  a  commercial  traveller 
into  rural  districts  to  make  a  great  number  of  small  purchases  from,  a 
number  of  petty  farmers,  and  where  it  is  consequently  of  some  imjjcyc^jKwa^ 
that  the  traveller  should  be  encumbered  mtYi  qa  \\^\i  ^  \q!^  ^^ 
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jrrssiW :.  Whenever  it  has  been  propceed  to  abolish  these  small  notes 
bv  Act  of  Parlfimen:,  the  S:-'>toh  and  Irish  hare  mei  the  project  irith  so 
much  op|y^f*iuon  that  i:  hw  never  vet  been  carried  oat.  In  England, 
d;iriii'jr  ilie  firs:  q-ianer  of  the  presen:  centory,  small  notes  were  allowed 
to  U:  lamfA,  and  thev  qnite  superseded  g«>ld  in  oidinazj  transactions, 
bat  darincr  the  las:  fiftv  vears  no  notes  have  been  permitted  of  a  lower 
denomination  than  I2'pf,,  which  is  too  high  a  figure  to  admit  of  the 
disa^^  of  gold  in  retail  transactions.  The  reason  which  prompted 
Parliament  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  smaller  notes  was  the  fear  that  snch 
notes  would  j^et  into  the  iKjssession  of  {yoov  people,  who  would  be  more 
likely  than  the  rich  to  be  seized  with  a  panic  and  to  produce  a  general 
l)ankruptcy  by  running  to  present  notes  for  payment.  Had  the  issue 
been  allowed,  it  can  hardly  l>e  doubted  that  the  people  of  England  would 
have  liccomc  a.s  much  accustomed  to  them  as  the  Scotch,  and  would  have 
been  no  more  disposed  than  the  Scotch  to  inflict  a  loss  on  themselrcs  by 
a  senseless  run  for  gold.  "WTien  the  public  hare  become  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  bank  notes  a  material  addition  is  made  to  the  banker's  power 
of  lending,  as  he  can  feel  sure  that  all  his  notes  will  not  be  returned  at 
oiio'i,  and  can  lend  not  only  all  his  own  money  but  also  as  much  more 
as  the  circulation  of  his  notes  amounts  to.  "When  asked  for  a  loan,  he 
can  give  the  Iwrrower  some  of  his  own  notes,  and  he  need  only  keep  as 
much  coin  in  his  coffers  as  is  rcrpiired  to  cash  the  notes  which  may 
haj>i>cn  to  Ikj  presented  for  i)ayment.  In  common  language  it  is  said 
that  tlic  power  of  issuing  notes  makes  an  addition  to  the  banker's  capital, 
and  enables  him  to  give  so  much  the  more  eucounigemcnt  to  trade  and 
inanufactiircs.  In  reality,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  capital  of  the 
coiintr}',  Init  the  disuse  of  gold  enables  the  people  to  apply  to  other 
purposes  the  cai)ital  which  would  otherwise  be  used  in  producing  gold, 
or  in  producing  other  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and  the  same 
amount  of  capital  is  made  to  produce  more  commodities  which  the 
jicople  require.  Thus  some  impetus  is  given  to  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  a  still  greater  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
system  of  banking.  Some  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  world,  as  those  of 
Amsterdam  and  Ilamlnirgh,  were  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  notes  for  coin  and  coin  for  notes,  and  were  supposed  to  keep  in 
their  coffers  an  amount  of  coin  exactly  equal  in  value  to  the  notes  which 
were  in  circulation.  The  small  States  of  Holland  and  Hamburgh 
cxi>erienced  much  inconvenience  from  the  quantity  of  worn  coins  from 
various  countries  which  circulated  in  them,  and  these  banks  were 
founded  to  enable  merchants  to  obtain  good  coins  whenever  they  required 
them.  A  merchant  could  deix)sit  any  quantity  of  good  silver  coin  in  the 
JbiUik^  and  the  biaik  would  give  \um  «itv  (ic\y\^  avuovm.^  ^^  \Vr»  wotes^  which 
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were  always  aocepted  within  the  limits  of  the  city  as  equivalent  to  oom, 
and  which  could  always  be  exchanged  for  coin  when  the  holder  required 
specie  for  exportation.  By  this  plan  the  people  were  saved  the  trouble 
of  transporting  specie  fix>m  one  part  of  the  city  to  another;  but  so  long 
as  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  was*.iuUy  equal  to  the  notes  in 
circulation  there  was  no  economy  of  coin,  and  the  people  had  to  bear  the 
expense  of  replenishing  the  large  store  of  silver  as  required  from  time  to 
time.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  preservation  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  of  the  whole  of  the  qsecie  entrusted  to  it, 
and  those  who  had  the  management  of  it  were  sworn  to  keep  it  intact 
To  quote  Adam  Smith's  words,  ''The  bank  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  changed  every  year.  Each 
new  set  of  Burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over  with  the  same  awftd 
solemnity  to  the  set  which  succeeds ;  and«  in  that  sober  and  religious 
country  oaths  are  not  yet  disregarded."  But  M'Oulloch's  note  on  this  very 
passage  shows  that  even  in  Holland  an  oath  was  a  very  poor  security  for 
fEuthful  administration,  and  the  directors  of  the  bank  had  secretly  lent  a 
portion  of  its  specie  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  to  other 
bodies,  though  the  fact  did  not  transpire  until  the  French  invasion  in 
1795.  Whenever  the  directors  of  a  bank  arc  free  to  conduct  its  business 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  they  must  sec  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  keep  in  their  coffers  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  their  notes,  as 
it  can  only  ha  on  a  veiy  extraordinary  emergency  that  the  whole  of  their 
notes  will  be  presented  for  payment.  By  keeping  a  smaller  reserve  they 
not  only  increase  their  own  power  of  lending,  but  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
community  by  setting  free  a  quantity  of  bullion  for  exportation,  or  for 
use  in  manufactures.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  English  Qovem- 
ment  has  allowed  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes,  unless 
accompanied  by  an  exactly  equal  increase  in  the  metallic  reserve  of  the 
banks  which  issue  them,  and  thus  the  people  are  deprived  of  one  o  the 
principal  advantages  which  result  from  the  use  of  notes.  There  remains, 
however,  the  convenience  of  having  an  extremely  portable  medium  of 
exchange,  and  some  protection  against  theft,  for  as  every  note  has  a 
number  of  its  own,  it  is  more  easy  to  trace  one  which  has  been  stolen 
than  a  particular  coin.  As  notes  can  always  be  exchanged  for  coin  at  the 
banks  which  issue  them,  they  must  retain  the  same  value  as  the  coin 
which  they  represent,  and  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  payments  whieh  the  people  have  to  make,  and  in 
which  paper  is  more  convenient  than  coin.  The  amount,  therefore,  of 
notes  in  circulation  always  increases  at  those  periods  of  the  'joas:  ^\i^s^ 
most  business  is  don^  and  diminishea  wliea  \>T]m!k»!E  S&  ^S^ai^  ^^S^>^ 
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baukers  cannot  keep  in  circulation  a  larger  amount  of  notes  ttian  the 
public  require,  for  anyone  who  has  a  note  which  he  does  not  want  will 
either  take  it  to  the  Imnk  to  be  cashed,  or  will  pay  it  away  to  some  one 
else  who  will  do  so,  and  the  circulation  will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
level.  As  soon  as  the  notes  of  any  one  bank  get  into  the  possession  (tf 
another  bank  they  are  presented  for  payment,  perhaps  the  next  day,  or 
at  most  after  an  interval  of  three  days ;  and  a  bank  which  did  not  keep  a 
sufficient  reserve  to  meet  such  calls  would  soon  be  obliged  to  stop  payment. 
Thus  the  power  of  issuing  notes  does  not  give  any  encouragement  to  the 
reckless  lending  of  money  to  those  unable  to  repay  the  loans,  but  merely 
enables  a  banker  to  provide  a  convenient  kind  of  money  for  those  who 
trust  in  his  solvency.  So  great  is  the  convenience  of  a  system  of  bank 
note  issue,  that  it  has  now  been  established  in  every  civilized  country, 
and  is  found  to  exist  even  in  the  interior  of  China,  where  it  cannot  have 
been  suggested  by  European  influence.  Its  general  extension  through- 
out the  world  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  English  enterprise, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  considerable  city  in  Europe  or  America  which  does 
not  possess  one  or  more  banks  directed,  or  at  least  founded,  by  Englishmen. 
Bank  notes,  even  when  their  issue  is  not  regulated  by  the  State,  can 
never  wholly  supersede  coin,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  notes  are 
presented  the  bank  cannot  pay  them  in  its  own  notes,  and  it  cannot 
often  happen  that  the  notes  which  it  has  to  pay  are  precisely  equal  to 
the  notes  of  other  banks  which  it  holds.  Banks  will  not  consent  to  a 
delay  in  the  pajrment  of  the  notes  which  thej  present,  and  coin  is  the 
only  means  of  ultimately  satisfying  a  debt.  Even  the  Scotch  banks  had 
to  keep  a  reserve  of  coin  to  meet  such  calls  before  the  Act  of  1845 
compelled  them  to  keep  in  their  vaults  an  amount  of  gold  exactly  equal 
to  the  increase  of  their  circulation  beyond  the  amomit  at  which  it  stood 
in  1844. 

There  is  another  kind  of  paper-currency  which  seems  destined  to 
attain  larger  proportions  than  either  bank  notes  or  bills  of  exchange, 
which  consists  of  orders  upon  baukers  to  pay  specified  sums  on  demand, 
which  arc  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  cheques.  Though  used  in 
other  countries,  it  is  only  in  England  that  they  arc  so  popular  as  to  bid 
fair  to  become  the  principal  means  of  settling  peciuiiary  liabilities,  and, 
as  compared  with  bank  notes,  they  are  modem  even  in  England.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  a  banker  agreed  to  make  a  loan  be  did  so  by 
advancing  some  of  his  own  notes,  but  at  the  present  time  he  usually 
gives  the  borrower  a  credit  in  his  books,  and  allows  him  to  draw  cheques 
to  the  amount,  and  undertakes  to  pay  such  cheques  whenever  presented 
either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  as  the  bearer  may  prefer.  Among  the  richer 
daaoea  it  is  now  an  almost  universal  \)i^t\c^  Va)  ^q?^^\V>  xcks^vks^^  vdiii  a 
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banker,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  oat  from  time  to  time  by 
means  of  cheques.  It  is  natural  that  the  use  of  bank  nofces  should 
precede  that  of  cheques  in  the  history  of  banking,  for  a  person  who 
accepts  a  note  runs  but  a  small  risk  by  trusting  to  the  banker's  solvency 
as  compared  with  what  he  incurs  by  entrusting  his  own  money  to  the 
banker's  custody.  A  note  generally  represents  but  a  small  sum,  while  a 
person  who  keeps  an  account  at  a  bank  is  expected  to  keep  a  largo 
unemployed  balance  in  the  banker's  hands.  It  costs  less  trouble  to 
accept  a  note,  or  to  pay  it  away  again,  than  it  does  to  pay  in  or  withdraw 
deposits  from  a  bank,  especially  if  the  bank  be  at  some  distance  from  the 
depositor's  residence.  A  person  who  accepts  a  note  runs  somewhat  lees 
risk  of  being  defrauded  than  one  who  accepts  a  cheque,  for  a  note  is  a 
promise  which  the  banker  is  obliged  to  keep,  while  a  cheque  is  an  order 
which  the  banker  may  not  in  all  cases  be  obliged  to  obey.  A  banker  is, 
indeed,  obliged  to  pay  the  cheques  drawn  on  him  by  lus  depositors,  or 
customers  as  they  are  commonly  caUed,  but  only  when  the  cheque  docs 
not  exceed  the  balance  which  is  standing  to  the  drawer's  credit  in  his 
books,  and  the  receiver  of  a  cheque  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  is 
the  amount  of  the  drawer's  balance.  Not  only  may  a  dieque  be  refused 
payment,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  dishonoured,  because  the  drawer  has 
overdrawn  his  account,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  forge  a  cheque  than  a  note. 
Most  bankers  issue  printed  forms  of  cheques  to  their  customers,  which 
are  to  have  the  amount  filled  in  at  the  customer's  pleasure,  and  be 
signed  by  him.  If  any  of  these  forms  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
swindler,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  him  to  fill  in  any  amount  which 
he  chooses,  and  sign  it  with  his  own,  or  with  a  fictitious  name  ; 
and  if  any  person  is  unwary  enough  to  cash  it  for  him,  the  fraud 
cannot  be  discovered  until  the  cheque  is  presented  at  the  bank. 
If  a  swindler  has  had  a  genuine  cheque  in  his  possession  it  is 
more  easy  for  him  to  forge  printed  forms  for  cheques  on  the  same 
banker  than  it  would  be  to  forge  bank  notes,  which  are  careftdly 
manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  trouble  to 
imitators.  For  these  reasons  cheques  are  less  willingly  received  from 
strangers  than  notes,  and  circulate  for  a  much  shorter  time  before  being 
presented  for  payment.  A  bank  note  has  been  known  to  circulate  for  a 
hundred  years  before  returning  to  the  bank  which  issued  it,  and  it  is 
quite  a  conmion  thing  for  notes  to  circulate  for  months  or  years ;  but 
cheques  are  usually  presented  within  two  days  of  the  time  when  they 
are  drawn.  Hence,  of  course,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  cheques  is 
required  to  transact  a  given  amount  of  business  than  is  the  case  with 
bank  notes ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  cheques  yosBeift  ^^T^»a^ 
advantages  which  make  them,  in  many  caaea,  igfic&scdc^  \a  ti^Vmi^ 
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tliis  eountrj  the  extensive  cinplujmeut  of  cheques  has,  no  doubt,  beeu 
very  much  promoted  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  which  has  done 
its  best  to  discoiirag:c  the  issue  of  notes,  and  which  subjects  biUs  to  a 
heavier  taxation  than  cheques.  The  celebrated  Act  of  1844  prohibited 
the  establishment  of  any  new  banks  of  issue,  and  limited  the  issues  of 
all  existing  banks  in  flngland  and  Wales,  except  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  the  amount  which  they  used  to  issue  just  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  The  Bank  of  England  was  not  confined  to  any  absolute  amount, 
but  was  only  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  350,000,000f. 
(since  increased  to  375,000,000f.),  in  excess  of  the  bullion  or  specie  in 
its  vaults.  It  was  fiu'ther  enacted,  that  if  two  issuing  banks  should 
decide  to  amalgamate  their  business,  they  could  only  do  so  by  forfeiting 
the  circulation  of  one  of  the  two,  and  that  if  any  country  bank  should 
conmience  transacting  business  in  London  it  should  lose  the  right  of 
issuing  notes.  This  latter  i)enalty  has  been  actually  incurred  by  the 
National  and  Pro\incial  Bank,  and  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks 
was  thereby  diminished  by  10,000,000f.  During  the  thirty  years  which 
have  elapsed  sinc*e  the  Act  was  passed  many  private  banks  have  failed ; 
and  though  the  diminution  of  the  country  notes  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  an  incixjase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
yet  the  total  increase  has  been  very  small.  In  1845  two  Acts  were 
passed  restricting  the  issue  of  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  in 
England,  the  establishment  of  any  new  issuing  bank  was  forbidden ;  but 
the  existiiicr  banks  were  allowed  to  increase  their  issues  on  condition  of 
retaining  in  their  coffera  an  amount  of  gold  exactly  equal  to  the  excess 
beyond  the  average  is-siie  of  1844.  In  spite  of  tliis  condition,  which 
nmst  diminish  the  profit  derived  from  their  issue,  the  circulation  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  has  considerably  increased  since  the  passing  of 
tlie  Acts.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  similar  legislation  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  probably  oAving  to  the  fact 
that  much  smaller  notes  are  allowed  to  be  issued  in  Scotland  aud  Ire- 
land, as  such  notes  are  not  so  nmch  exposed  to  the  conqxjtition  of 
cheques.  Notes  are  always  issued  for  round  sums,  while  cheques  are 
commonly  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  payment  which  the  drawer 
wishes  to  make  ;  and,  as  the  addiug-up  of  a  great  number  of  small  odd 
sums  entails  considerable  trouble,  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between 
bankers  aud  their  customers  that  cheques  are  not  to  be  habitually 
Uravm  for  smaller  sums  than  12r>f.  As  was  mentioned  before,  the  fact 
that  the  tax  is  the  same  on  all  cheques,  whatever  their  amount,  ailbrds 
an  additional  discouragement  to  the  use  of  small  cheques ;  and  though 
notes  are  subject  to  a  tax  it  is  paid  by  the  banker,  and  not,  as  in 
ofcbcqueB,  by  the  customer,  aaOi  4.w»  txoV.,  \,\tfix^lvst^,  ^wsoura^ 
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the  use  of  notes  by  the  public.  Bankers  not  only  take  care  of  the 
money  which  their  customers  deposit  with  them,  but  may  be  said  in 
many  cases  to  collect  their  income  for  them,  by  receiving  in  their  names 
diyidends  on  the  public  funds,  railway  debentures,  railway  shares, 
foreign  stocks,  and  numerous  other  public  and  private  stocks,  from 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  incomes  of  the  richer  classes  is 
derived.  Hence  the  practice  of  keeping  an  account  with  a  banker  is 
almost  necessary  to  a  rich  man  who  has  a  great  deal  of  money  invested 
in  different  ways  and  does  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  going  in  person 
to  receive  his  dividends  as  they  become  due.  To  receive  a  great  number  of 
dividends  for  a  great  number  of  customers  involves  very  little  trouble  to 
a  banker  in  comparison  with  what  must  be  undergone  by  the  customers 
themselves  if  each  of  them  acted  singly.  Although  the  use  of  cheques 
tends  greatly  to  economise  both  coin  and  notes,  there  is  but  little  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  entirely  supersede  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
for  when  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  it  must  be  paid  either  in  coin 
or  in  notes,  and  a  considerable  number  are  presented  every  day  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  those  who  draw  them,  and  who  vnsh  to  pro^vide  themselves 
with  notes  or  coin  to  be  used  in  small  payments.  By  cashing  cheques, 
banks  still  perform,  to  some  extent,  the  function  for  which  those  of 
Amsteixiam  and  Hamburgh  were  originally  instituted,  that  of  providing 
good  coin  for  the  use  of  the  pubUc.  When  an  employer  requires  a 
quantity  of  coin  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  workmen  he  sends  a  cheque  to 
his  banker,,  and  asks  to  have  it  cashed  in  such  coins  as  he  needs,  and 
bankers  arc  obliged  to  keep  a  store  of  coin  to  meet  such  calls ;  and  if 
their  stock  falls  low  they  must  replenish  it  by  obtaining  fresh  coins  from 
the  Mint.  Persons  who  from  the  nature  of  their  business  receive  large 
sums  in  coin,  transmit  them  to  their  bankers,  and  if  the  latter  find 
among  them  a  number  of  worn  pieces,  they  either  melt  them,  or,  in  the 
case  of  silver,  send  them  to  the  Mint  to  be  exchanged  for  new  ones. 
The  siLver  which  is  collected  after  a  charity  sermon  is  sent  to  a  bank,  to 
be  soon  drawn  out  in  small  sums,  and  again  returned,  so  that  the 
currency  of  the  country  is  constantly  passing  through  the  hands  of 
bankers. 

Bankers  have  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  reducing  as  far  as 
possible  the  amount  of  notes  and  coin  which  they  must  keep  in  reserve 
to  meet  the  calls  made  on  them  by  one  another.  The  system  adopted  in 
London  is  that  of  settling  their  liabilities  by  cheques  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  There  is  an  establishment  in  the  city  called  the  Clearing 
House,  to  which  all  the  banks  send  every  day  all  the  cheques,  bills,  and 
other  orders  on  other  bankers  which  have  come  into  their  possesaion^wad^ 
as  far  as  possible^  these  engagements  are  aet  oS  ag(i\i^\>  oidf^  oKXi^ex.  ^\^^& 
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balances  which  remain  outstanding  after  all  has  been  done  by  mutnal 
exchange  to  settle  the  accounts  are  liquidated  by  cheques  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  which  every  bank  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  an  account. 
The  system  of  clearing,  even  if  it  could  be  applied  to  all  cheques,  would 
not  do  away  with  notes  or  coin,  for  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  banks 
to  use  one  or  other  to  keep  up  their  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
which  they  draw  their  clearing-cheques.  This  system  is  rendered  pos- 
sible in  England  by  the  exceptional  position  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  enjoys  an  unquestioned  pre-eminence  over  all  other  banks,  but  a 
different  one  has  to  be  employed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  no  bank 
enjoys  a  similar  pre-eminence.  In  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  meetings  are 
held  twice  a  week  at  which  a  mutual  exchange  of  notes,  cheques,  &c., 
takes  place  among  the  different  banks,  and  the  outstanding  balances  are 
settled  by  the  transfer  of  exchequer  bills.  Here  again,  though  the 
system  is  extremely  convenient,  it  does  not  tend  towards  the  total  disuse 
of  coin,  for  the  banks  must  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  buy  exchequer 
bills  from  one  another,  and  must  pay  for  them  either  in  gold  or  in  Bank 
of  England  notes,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  gold. 

A  new  system  has  been  recently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  great  extension  to  the  use  of  cheques  by  freeing  them  from  some  of  the 
disadvantages  which  have  hitherto  impeded  their  more  extensive  employ- 
ment. In  1873,  a  bank  was  established  in  London  called  the  Cheque 
Bank,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  small  cheques.  In 
order  to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  a  new  method  has  been  devised  by 
its  promoters  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  over-drawing.  Its  cheques, 
unlike  those  of  other  banks,  bear  on  their  face  a  printed  aimouncemcnt 
that  they  cannot  be  filled  up  for  more  than  a  specified  sum,  and  care  is 
taken  that  a  customer  shall  only  be  supplied  with  such  a  number  of 
cheques  that  the  total  amount  which  he  can  draw  out  by  means  of  them 
shall  not  exceed  what  he  has  deposited  in  the  bank.  Thus,  if  a  customer 
deposits  500f.,  he  may  obtain  a  cheque-book  containing  ten  cheques,  each 
of  which  has  an  announcement  printed  on  it  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot 
be  filled  up  for  more  than  50f. ;  but  can,  of  course,  be  filled  up  for  any 
smaller  sum.  The  security  which  is  thus  afforded  against  over-drawing 
acts  as  a  considerable  inducement  to  receive  these  cheques  from  strangers, 
and  several  railway  companies  have  announced  that  they  will  accept 
them  in  pajrment  of  the  fares.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
trouble  entailed  by  the  payment  of  a  large  number  of  small  cheques,  this 
bank  makes  a  charge  for  the  cheque-books  which  it  supplies  to  its 
customers  in  addition  to  the  pajrment  for  the  stamps  on  the  cheques 
themselves,  which  are  always  paid  for  by  the  customers  of  this  and  other 
banks.    If  tbk  stamp-tax  should  ever  be  le^de^L^  \V.  \&  difficult  to  fore- 
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see  the  extent  to  which  these  cheques  would  be  employed ;  but  under 
our  present  system  they  can  hardly  be  much  used,  except  in  cases  in 
which  post-office  orders  would  otherwise  be  used.  Their  cost  is  less  than 
that  of  post-office  orders,  and  they  can  be  better  protected  from  being 
stolen  while  passing  through  the  poet ;  and,  when  once  the  public  has 
become  accustomed  to  them,  will  require  less  trouUe  to  cash  them.  They 
are  **  crossed,"  i.0.,  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  they  can  only  be  paid 
through  a  banker,  which  renders  it  somewhat  more  difficult  for  a  thief  to 
dispose  of  one  than  of  a  post-office  order,  which  can  always  be  cashed  by 
any  one  possessed  of  information  usually  contained  in  the  letter  from 
which  the  order  has  been  stolen.  As  any  banker  will  cash  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  receiver  to  go  to  the  post-office  to  receive  his  money ; 
but  he  can  pay  it  away  to  any  tradesman.  The  cost  of  the  system  is  less 
than  that  of  the  money-order  system,  because  the  cheques  are  only  pay- 
able in  London,  while  the  post-office  undertakes  to  cash  orders  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  must  transmit  specie  for  the  purpose.  The 
question  whether  the  bank  will  succeed  is  one  on  which  it  is  the  leas 
becoming  in  me  to  speak  as  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  result ;  but 
if  the  anticipations  of  its  promoters  are  ever  realised,  it  will  have  effected 
a  considerable  economy  in  the  use  of  ooin. 


CHAPTER  v.— VALUE  OF  A  PAPER-CUERENCY. 

EFFECTS  OF  CREDIT  ON  PRICES — INCONVERTIBLE  TREASUEY  NOTES — 
INCONVERTIBLE  BANK  NOTES — OONVEBTIBLE  BANK  NOTES. 

The  pFopositioii  that  tlie  value  of  money  varies  inversely  as  its  quantity 
is  only  true  within  certain  limits,  and  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  PoHtical  Economy  by  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
all  changes  of  prices  by  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  the 
particular  country,  without  paying  sufficient  attention  either  to  the 
circumstances  which  would  have  caused  prices  to  vary  if  the  amount  of 
the  currency  had  remained  the  same,  or  to  those  which  would  have 
produced  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  currency  if  prices  had 
remained  stationaiy.  If  all  sales  were  eflTected  for  ready  money,  and  if 
nothing  but  coin  were  used,  there  could  hardly  be  a  simultaneous  rise  in 
the  prices  of  uU  commodities  without  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money.  If  larger  sums  are  to  be  used,  there  must  either  be  more  coin 
or  the  same  coins  must  pass  more  frequently  from  hand  to  hand,  or  in 
other  words,  there  must  be  a  greater  efficiency  of  circulation.  If  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  rise  simultaneously,  it  must  either  be  because 
labour  has  become  less  efficient  in  all  bnuiches  of  industry,  or  because  it 
has  become  more  eflicient  in  producing  the  substance  of  which  coin  is 
made.  The  price  of  a  commodity  de[>end8  on  the  (piantity  of  labour 
employed  in  producing  it,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  that  labour  is 
remunerated,  and  if  the  ju-icc  risea,  it  must  either  be  l)ecause  more 
labour  has  beeeu  expended,  or-l>ecause  the  labourers  have  received  higher 
wages.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  labour  should  become  less  efficient 
in  all  directions  at  the  same  time,  so  that  an  universal  rise  of  prices  is 
almost  certain  to  Ini  due  to  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money  ;  and  we  might 
safely  infer  that  something  had  happened  to  render  money  cheaper,  even 
if  we  had  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  money-wages  had  risen.  But» 
when  the  rise  of  price  is  confined  to  a  few  connnodities,  it  is  extremely 
unsafe  to  infer  that  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  without  any  direct 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  money-wages  have  risen,  and  it  is  equally 
unsafe  to  assume  that  the  value  of  money  has  fallen  merely  because  its 
quantity  luis  increased,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  a 
ga»ater  number  of  labourers  have  been  employed,  or  a  greater  number 
of  conwiercial  transactions  effijcted.    In  a  country  where  credit  is 
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commonly  given,  there  might  for  a  time  be  a  general,  and  eren  an 
nniversal,  rise  of  prices^  without  any  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
metallic  money,  and  without  any  fall  in  its  value.  Purchases  may  be 
made  on  credit  at  prices  which  are  continually  rising,  and  as  no  coin 
will  be  required  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  credit  is  given, 
the  quotations  of  the  market  may  continue  to  show  an  upward  movement 
for  some  months,  without  the  actual  quantity  of  coin  in  the  country 
being  increased.  Even  when  the  time  of  settlement  has  arrived  it  may 
possibly  be  effected  without  more  coin  if  the  rise  has  been  common  to 
several  commodities,  and  if  means  are  devised  for  settling  the  account  by 
transferring  the  large  debts  due  for  one  commodity  to  those  who  have 
already  contracted  large  debts  for  another  commodity.  Bills  of  exchange 
furnish  a  convenient  means  for  such  a  settlement.  The  merchants  who 
have  sold  cotton  at  a  high  price,  draw  bills  for  the  amount  at  two  or 
tliree  months'  date,  and  pm'chase  tea,  paying  for  it  by  accepting  bills 
which  will  fall  due  at  the  same  time  ;  and  when  the  time  arrives  the  two 
sets  of  bills  may  be  exchanged  for  one  another,  and  the  debts  cancelled 
with  but  a  small  transfer  of  coin,  or  without  any  coin  at  all.  At  a  time 
when  speculation  is  rife,  the  prices  of  many  commodities  rise  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  greater  amount  of  bills  are  drawn  to  pay  for  them.  If  the 
bills  which  fall  due  at  the  same  time  are  not  equal,  but  require  a  larger 
quantity  of  bank  notes  to  settle  the  balance,  a  larger  quantity  of  notes 
will  be  issued,  or  more  coin  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  for  the 
purpose.  Prices  rise  in  what  is  called  a  speculative  period,  because 
speculators  buy  up  a  larger  quantity  of  certain  commodities  than  is 
usually  supplied  to  that  particular  market,  and  thus  render  it  necessary 
for  fr(»h  stocks  to  be  brought  from  a  greater  distance  than  usual,  or  to 
be  produced  in  less  favourable  circumstances,  and  to  be  brought  to 
market  at  a  greater  cost.  In  common  parlance,  prices  are  said  to  rise 
because  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  this  explanation  only  touches  the  surface,  and  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  rise  is  the  increased  cost  of  producing  the  last  quantity 
which  must  be  brought  to  market  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  purchasers.  It  matters  not  whether  the  purchasers  actually 
.  give  ready  money  for  the  goods,  or  merely  promise  to  pay  for 
them,  so  long  as  the  sellers  arc  convinced  that  the  promises 
\\ill  be  kept,  for  the  pric3  depends  on  the  cost  of  production; 
and  the  producers  will  continue  to  produce  as  long  as  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  will  be  able  to  sell  at  a  profit.  We  thus  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  which  was  slowly  elaborated  by  Tookc — after  a  long  and 
careful  examination  of  the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  English  market 
during  more  than  half  a  century — **  That  the  ^t\c«&  o^  «yBSssiQ^>il\^8b 
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not  depend  npon  the  quantity  of  money  indicated  by  the  amount  of  bank 
notes,  nor  upon  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is  the  con- 
sequence of  prices.'*  *  This  conclusion  appeared  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  Colonel  Torrens,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  able  and  well-informed 
writer,  but  who  displayed  his  ability  rather  in  ingenious  attempts  to  make 
facts  conform  to  a  pre-conceived  theory,  than  in  framing  theories  in  con- 
formity with  facts.  In  a  i^amphlet  published  in  the  same  year  as  that  of 
Tooke  he  cites  the  above  passage,  and  then  observes — **  The  logical  accu- 
racy of  this  conclusion  may  be  tested  by  affirming  the  analogous  proposi- 
tion, that  the  prices  of  commodities  in  Europe,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  South  America,  did  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  money 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  coin,  nor  by  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  mines  of  South 
America,  and  the  increased  amount  of  gold  and  silver  obtainable  there- 
from, were  the  consequence  of  the  subsequent  rise  of  prices."  f  Thus 
Colonel  Torrens  maintains  that  the  rise  of  prices  which  followed  the 
discovery  of  America  was  produced  by  the  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  a  rise  of  prices  in  a 
country  where  bank  notes  are  used  must  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  or  of  the  coin,  or  of  both.  Even  the 
first  of  these  propositions  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  it  can  be  taken 
without  qualifications  as  a  basis  for  a  theory,  and  if  the  first  were  true, 
the  second  would  not  be  a  necessary  inference  from  it.  The  reason  why 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  fell  after  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  was  that  those  metals  could  be  obtained  from  the  new  mines  in 
greater  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  lahour  employed  than  liad  been  the 
case  in  the  mines  which  had  been  previously  worked.  The  same  quantity 
of  labour  produced  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  would  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  silver.  In  order  that  the  miners  might  not  be  better  remunerated 
than  other  labourers  in  proportion  to  the  disagreeableness  of  their 
labour,  the  money-wages  of  other  labourers  were  raised  in  the  same 
proportion  as  those  of  the  miners,  and  as  this  rise  of  wages  was  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  articles 
which  they  produced,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  rise  became  general.  As 
it  gradually  came  into  operation  the  quantity  of  coin  was  gradually 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Prinoiple,  1844,  pp.  123-4,  conclusion  12. 

f  Inquiry  into  the  Practical  Working  of  the  Proposed  Arrangements  for  the 
Renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &o.  By  R.  Torrens  (Second 
SdWon)  1844,  p.  44. 
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increafiedy  and  the  increase  of  the  ooin  was  rather  the  efiFect  than  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  prices.  It  is  true  that  at  a  time  when  so  little 
recourse  was  had  to  paper-currency  no  great  rise  of  prices  could  have  taken 
place  until  the  quantity  of  coin  in  circulation  was  increased^  and  the 
actual  rise  was  slow  because  many  years  were  required  to  produce  the 
necessary  quantity.  But  the  mere  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  unaccompanied  by  any  diminution  in  the  labour  required  to  pro- 
cure them,  would  not  have  led  to  any  fall  in  their  value.  If  many  new 
mines  had  been  discovered,  but  none  of  them  had  been  more  fertfle  than 
the  poorest  which  was  previously  worked,  there  might  have  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  bullion  and  coin,  but  there  would  have  been 
no  fall  in  their  value.  If  it  had  been  thought  worth  while  to  work  these 
mines,  it  would  only  have  been  because  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  for  purposes  of  ornament  was  increasing,  or  because  an  increasing 
population,  or  an  abandonment  of  barter  rendered  a  greater  quantity  of 
coin  necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  should  not  increase  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes  while  their 
value  remains  stationary,  and  it  would  be  extremely  unsafe  to  infer  a 
depreciation  from  an  increase  of  quantity.  Colonel  Torrens  charges 
Tooke  with  inconsistency  in  explaining  the  fall  of  price  in  the  case  of 
other  articles  by  attributing  it  to  an  increased  supply,  and  yet  maintain- 
ing that  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  does  not  produce  a  &11  in  its 
value ;  but,  in  truth,  money  does  not  in  this  respect  differ  from  other 
commodities.  Tooke  never  contended  that  the  price  or  the  value  of 
wheat  was  continually  diminishing  because  a  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lation renders  it  necessary  for  a  larger  quantity  to  be  brought  to  market 
every  year,  nor  would  any  one  maintain  that  the  price  of  coal  faUs  when- 
ever a  larger  quantity  is  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Bat  even  admitting  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  fell  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  because  their  quantity  was  increased,  it  would 
not  follow  that  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  an  increased  issue 
of  bank  notes.  It  is  so  important  that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
cases  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  I  propose  to  devote  the  pre- 
sent chapter  to  explaining  as  clearly  as  I  can,  what  are  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  differ,  and  what  are  the  oversights  which  have  led  Colonel 
Torrens  and  other  writers  to  what  I  regard  as  erroneous  conclusions. 
The  most  important  difference  between  gold  and  bank  notes  as  regardij 
their  effect  upon  prices  is,  that  the  former  can  be  forced  into  circulation 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders  while  the  latter  cannot  be  forced  into  cir- 
culation at  the  pleasure  of  the  issuers.  When  a  fortunate  digger  dis- 
covers a  new  deposit  of  gold,  he  can  at  once  obtain  commodities  in 
exchange  for  it,  because  traders  in  ahnost  every  -poiVi  ol  VSwb  ^<5^^\i3s^^ 
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agreed  to  part  with  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  their  stock  whenever 
gold  is  offered  them  in  what  they  consider  sufficient  quantities.  The 
first  finder  is  able  to  obtain  gold  with  less  labour  than  other  people,  ^^^ 
yet  to  buy  goods  at  the  same  prices  as  other  people,  and  is  therefore 
more  highly  remunerated.  As  the  discovery  becomes  more  generally 
known,  other  labonrers  are  induced  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  same 
field;  and  if  many  succeed  in  obtaining  more  gold  by  digging  than 
they  formerly  earned  in  other  emplojrments,  there  is  an  obvious  induce- 
ment to  the  local  tradesmen  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  goods.  The 
diggers  on  their  part  are  not  unwilling  to  give  the  gold  which  has  cost 
them  less  labour  in  return  for  smaller  quantities  of  goods  than  formerly, 
for  while  they  spend  more  with  one  hand,  they  earn  more  with  the  other. 
As  the  discovery  of  a  new  mine  does  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  labonr 
in  producing  food,  clothing,  or  other  commodities,  a  general  rise  of 
prices  is  necessary  in  order  that  all  articles  may  exchange  for  one  another 
in  proportion  to  their  cost  of  production.  The  quantity  of  gold  is 
increased,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  every  digger  to  raise  as  much  as 
he  can,  and  to  spend  it  before  prices  have  risen,  and  the  quantity  of  coin 
is  increased  because  prices  rise.  In  order  that  the  same  effects  may  be 
produced  by  an  increase  of  paper  as  by  a  discovery  of  gold,  the  issuers 
should  have  the  same  power  of  forcing  their  paper  into  circulation  as 
the  discoverer  has  of  doing  with  his  gold.  The  only  case  where  such  a 
power  is  enjoyed  by  the  issuer,  is  where  the  issuer  is  a  government 
which  compels  its  subjects  to  receive  Treasury  notes  which  it  mH  not 
cash,  although  they  are  nominally  promises  to  pay  coin,  and  in  such  a 
case,  the  same  results  follow  from  a  large  issue,  as  from  a  discovery  of 
gold. 

When  a  government  is  engaged  in  a  costly  war,  or  from  other  causes 
thinks  it  necessary  to  spend  more  than  it  receives,  an  obvious  expedient 
for  relieving  its  financial  embarrassments  is  to  pay  for  the  articles  which 
it  purchases  by  giving  promises  to  pay  at  a  future  time,  and  if  when  the 
time  arrives  it  is  still  unprovided  with  the  means  of  payment,  it  can 
diminish  the  loss  which  the  contractors  would  otherwise  suffer  by  enacting 
that  the  records  of  its  promises  shall  be  accepted  in  all  transactions 
between  debtor  and  creditor  as  equivalent  to  the  sums  which  they  repre- 
sent. Thus  the  contractors  or  civil  servants  who  first  receive  treasury 
notes  (as  such  promises  are  called)  are  able  to  pay  them  away  to  their 
creditors  in  discharge  of  debts  previously  incurred,  and  for  a  time 
no  one  suffers  any  inconvenience.  If  the  government  consents  to 
receive  its  notes  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  revenue  proves  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  government  without  re-issuing  the  notes  thus 
received,  they  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  debt  thus  cleared  off.    If  the 
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notes  are  re-issued  and  yet  the  total  amount  is  less  than  that  of  the  coin 
previously  in  use,  the  only  effect  will  be  that  the  notes  will  be  used  as  a 
partial  substitute  for  coin,  and  will  be  received  at  their  fiill  or  nearly 
their  Aill  nominal  value.    As  the  notes  cannot  be  sent  abroad,  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  paying  debts  within  the  country,  while 
coin  can  be  either  used  to  pay  debts  abroad  or  melted  down  and  made 
into  some  useful  article,  there  is  an  obvious  inducement  to  use  notes  in 
all  internal  transactions,  and  to  let  coin  disappear  wholly  or  partially 
from  circulation.    A  note-holder  may  be  one  who  has  been  compelled  to 
receive  notes  in  payment  of  some  debt  for  which  he  expected  to  receive 
gold,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  he  can  utilise  them  except  by  passing 
them  off  on  somebody  else,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  same  way,  and  thus  the  notes  are  maintained  in  circulation. 
When  a  government  has  once  begun  to  issue  inconvertible  treasury  notes 
(t.0.,  notes  which  cannot  be  converted  into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder)  it  seldom  stops  until  the  amount  of  its  paper  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  coin  which  was  previously  in  circulation,  but  as  the  notes  are  still 
legal  tender  (i.e.,  a  legal  means  of  discharging  all  debts)  they  still  remain 
in  circulation,  though  their  amount  is  ilEu*  in  excess  of  what  the  people 
require.    But  a  greater  quantity  of  money  cannot  be  used  to-  do  the 
same  work  unless  its  value  is  reduced,  and  as  soon  as  the  notes  have 
been  issued  in  excess,  the  value  of  each  becomes  so  much  reduced  that  the 
whole  are  worth  no  more  than  the  quantity  of  coin  which  they  displaced. 
Were  it  not  for  this  depreciation,  a  government  might  continue  to 
manu^ture  money  almost  without  expense,  and  yet  obtain  as  much  in 
exchange  for  it  as  those  who  had  raised  gold  from  the  mines  by  the 
expenditure  of  much  labour.     The  position  of  such  a  government 
resembles  that  of  a  man  who  has  discovered  an  inmiense  heap  of  gold. 
As  long  as  he  is  content  to  take  from  it  but  a  small  quantity  he  may 
obtain  goods  at  their  former  prices,  while  obtaining  gold  with  less 
labour ;  but  if  he  orders  a  vast  quantity  of  goods  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  whole  of  his  treasure,  he  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them  and  will  compel  other  purchasers  to  do  the  same. 
As  long  as  anyone  can  obtain  coin  for  notes  by  presenting  them  to  the 
issuer,  the  notes  must  be  worth  as  much  as  the  coin,  but  when  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  notes  are  issued  in  excess,  a  discrepancy  soon  shows 
itself  between  the  sum  which  the  notes  bear  on  their  face  and  the  sum  of 
gold  which  they  will  actually  purchase,  or  in  other  words,  gold  rises  to  a 
premium.     Gold  is  never  completely  expelled  from  such  a  country,  for 
some  is  always  required  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts  to  foreigners, 
who  usually  stipulate  for  payment  in  gold  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
loss  from  receiving  depreciated  paper.    Similar  «t\^\\!^V>WA  «x^^\s^^^ 
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made  between  citizens,  and  such  special  agreements  are  commonly  bdd 
to  over-ride  any  laws  which  may  be  made  to  compel  the  acceptanoe  of 
inconvertible  notes ;  but  such  a  practice  is  never  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  law  a  dead  letter.    Indeed,  there  is  no  motive 
which  should  induce  the  people  to  neutralise  the  action   of   their 
Oovcrnmcnt,  as  the  introduction  of  an  inconvertible  currency  is  highly 
useful  to  the  Government,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  confers  an  actual 
benefit  on  the  people.    The  Government,  in  effect,  borrows  without 
interest  the  whole  amount  of  coin  which  its  subjects  possess,  and  enables 
the  whole  to  be  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities. 
Thus  it  not  only  spares  its  subjects  the  taxation  which  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  loaA,  or  to  provide  without  a  loan 
for  its  financial  exigencies,  but  it  also  provides  them  with  a  medium  of 
exchange  which  costs  very  little  to  keep  in  repair,  and  is  in  some  respects 
more  convenient  than  coin.     But  when  it  has  once  passed  the  limit 
prescribed  by  the  actual  extent  of  the  metallic  circulation,  and  its  notes 
have  become  depreciated,  no  further  advantage  is  gained  by  continuing 
the  issue  of  paper,  as' all  further  issues  are  followed  by  a  proportionate 
depreciation  of  paper  and  rise  of  prices  as  measured  in  it ;  and  what  the 
Government  gains  by  obtaining  goods  without  real  expenditure,  is  lost 
by  individual  creditors,  who  are  compelled  to  receive  payment  of  their 
debts  in  paper,  which  is  of  less  value  than  the  gold  on  which  they  had 
reckoned.    A  further  issue  of  notes  will  not,  as  is  often  erroneously 
supposed,  produce  a  fiirther  export  of  gold,  for  all  the  gold  whose  place 
can  bo  supplied  by  pai>er  has  been  already  displaced,  and  though  a 
nominal  rise  of  prices  will  take  place,  it  will  not  give  any  encouragement 
to  importation  from  abroad,  for  foreigners,  as  before  observed,  require 
payment  in  gold,  and  a  nominally  high  price  offers  no  inducement  to 
send  goods  from  a  foreign  countiy  where  prices  are  really  low.     It  seems 
to  be  commonly  8iipiK)sed  that  the  inconvertible  currency  of  the  United 
States  holds    out  a  permanent   encouragement  to   importation  from 
Europe,  and  I  have  observed  some  remarks  in  the  "  Times  "  in  reference 
to  the  bill  which  passed  tluough  Congress  in   1874,  authorising  an 
increased  issue  of  inconvertible  notes,  whicli  showed  that  the  ^vriter 
expected  a  further  export  of  gold  to  follow  on  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  in  question  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  did  not  become 
law,  but  I  think  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  that  if  it  had  come 
into  operation  it  would  not  have  had  any  such  cllect,  nor  to  show  that 
the  use  of  "  greenbacks  "  has  not  been  the  cause  of  unusual  importations 
from  Europe.    As  the  notes  professed  to  be  equivalent  to  gold,  the  rate 
at  which  they  actually  exchauge  for  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  test  of 
their  depreciation.    If  a  thousand  francs  in  gold  will  sell  for  eleven 
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handred  francs  in  notes^  it  is  obviouBljr  correct  to  say  that  the  notes  are 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent. ;  and  as  the  premium  on  gold 
varies^  we  may  correctly  say  that  the  notes  become  so  mnch  more  or  less 
depreciated.    But  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  whether  the  cause  of  the 
variation  is  in  the  gold  or  in  the  notes,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  sometimes  in  the  one  and  sometimes  in  the  other.    An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  notes  is  pretty  sure  to  raise  the  premium 
on  gold,  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  every  rise  in  the  premium 
is  due  to  a  greater  issue  of  notes,  or  that  a  fall  must  be  owing  to  a 
contraction  of  the  currency.      Experience,  indeed,    fiimishes    ample 
evidence  that  the  premium  on  gold  may  rige  and  fall  considerably  while 
the  quantity  of  notes  remains  the  same.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
invasion.    The  Russians,  at  that  time,  used  inconvertible  notes  to 
discharge  all  the  ordinary  Amotions  of  money,  and  gold  had  long  borne 
a  high  premium.    The  Russian  Government  could  not  have  chosen  such 
a  moment  to  diminish  the  amount  of  their  outstanding  notes,  but  the 
premium  on  gold  continued  to  fall  as  the  French  army  advanced  towards 
Moscow.    The  explanation  which  Tooke  has  given  of  this  curious 
circumstance  is  that  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  gold  was  remitted  to 
Russia  from  foreign  countries  in  payment  for  Russian  produce  previously 
exported.    The  Russian  merchants  were  unwilling  to  receive  English 
goods  on  any  terms,  because  they  feared  tiiat  Napoleon  would  destroy 
whatever  English  goods  he  found,  in  his  eagerness  to  ruin  English 
commerce,  and  English  merchants  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  remit  gold. 
The  sadden  importation  of  so  large  a  quantity  produced  a  temporary 
fall  in  its  value,  but  as  the  notes  were  inconvertible,  and-  nothing  had 
occurred  to  lower  their  value,  they  would  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold.    As  the  French  retreated  from  Moscow  the  premium  on  gold 
continually  rose,  because  the  Russian  merchants,  being  no  longer  afraid 
of  Napoleon,  began  to  replenish  their  stocks  of  English  and  other  goods, 
and  required  gold  for  exportation.    In  the  United  States,  where  an 
inconvertible  currency  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  the  premium  on  gold  has  fluctuated  considerably,  and 
was  at  one  time  as  high  as  130  per  cent.     This  was  during  the  war,  but 
after  peace  had  been  restored,  the  Federal  Government  continued  to  buy 
up  and  cancel  its  notes,  and  so  to  reduce  the  premium  on  gold,  until  in 
1868  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  any  further  contraction  of  the 
currency.     By  that  Act,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
January,  1869,  the  amount  of  greenbacks  was  fixed  at  two  milliards,  but 
it  was  further  enacted  that  an  amount  equivalent  to  two  hundred  aad 
twenty  million  francs  should  be  retained  in  tTaa  Tx^assarj  w^^x^aRscn^xft^ 
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case  of  needy  bo  that  the  whole  amount  actually  in  circulation  fells  short 
of  one  milliard  and  three-quarters.  Although  this  amount  has  remained 
stationary  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  there  have  been  several  variations 
in  the  premiums  on  gold.  In  1869  it  was  80  per  cent.,  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  September  of  that  year,  it  was  raised,  by  the  manoeuvres  of 
certain  speculators,  to  GO  per  cent.  The  Government  requires  that 
customs  duties  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  which  makes  it  imperative  for 
importers  of  duty-paying  articles  to  procure  gold ;  and  the  speculators 
in  question  contrived  to  buy  up  nearly  all  the  gold  which  was  offered  for 
sale  in  New  York,  and  produce  an  artificial  scarcity  by  refusing  to  sell 
it.  The  name  of  "  Black  Friday"  which  was  given  to  that  day,  affords 
a  memento  of  the  alarm  experienced  by  the  unfortunate  merchants  who 
required  gold  on  that  particular  day,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  paid 
a  much  higher  premium  if  the  Federal  Government  had  not  intervened 
and  agreed  to  sell  so  large  a  quantity  of  gold,  at  a  premium  of  80  per 
cent.,  as  effectually  relieved  their  embarrassments.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  these  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  are  explained  by  saying 
that  gold  was  abundant  in  the  one  case,  or  scarce  in  the  other,  but 
merely  wished  to  establish  the]  fact  that  the  premiimi  may,  and  does, 
vary,  while  the  quantity  of  the  notes  remains  unaltered.  Since  1869 
the  premium  on  gold  in  the  United  States  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
and  may  be  taken  on  the  average  at  about  12  per  cent.  This  fall  may 
be  the  natural  result  of  the  increasing  population  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  which,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  commodities  exchanged, 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  currency  exchanged  for  them,  or  it  may 
be  partly  the  result  of  the  accidental  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the 
paper  currency. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  depreciated  currency  are  the  uncertainty  which 
it  introduces  into  monetary  transactions  l)y  its  constant  liability  to  vary- 
ing value,  the  loss  which  it  imflicts  on  those  who  are  the  first  to  receive 
payment  in  it,  and  the  comparative  facility  which  it  affords  for  forger}'. 
Gold  constantly  varies  in  value,  but  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  affords 
an  additional  cause  of  variation,  and  the  loss  thus  inflicted  may  be  con- 
siderable, and  is  a  hardship  for  which  the  government  is  responsible. 
Forgery  again  is  practised  where  the  currency  is  metallic ;  but  it  is  more 
difficult  for  unskilled  persons  to  detect  forged  notes  than  bad  coin. 
Some  years  ago,  the  United  States  (Jovcnimcnt  discovered  that  a  widely- 
spread  conspiracy  had  been  organised  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  to 
forge  and  utter  small  notes.  When  coin  has  been  expelled  from  circula- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  issue  notes  of  very  small 
denominations,  and  to  a  people  who,  like  ourselves,  are  accustomed  to 
me  notes  only  for  large  sums,  it  may  appear  inconvenient  to  have  such  a 
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great  varietj  of  pieces  of  paper,  all  representdng  different  giimB.  But  this 
is  merely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  I  have  been  assured  bya  gentleman  who 
stayed  for  some  time  in  Vienna  (where  nothing  bat  paper  is  seen  in  cir- 
colation),  that  though  he  was  at  first  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
the  notes,  yet  two  or  three  days'  practice  was  sufficient  to  familiarise  him 
with  them,  after  which  he  had  no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  different  notes  than  between  different  coins.  Another  traveller 
once  told  me,  that  having  passed  from  Canada  into  the  United  States^  he 
brought  with  him  a  small  silver  coin  which  had  been  struck  at  tiie 
United  States  Mint,  and  tendered  it  in  payment  for  a  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  boy  regarded  it  suspiciously,  and  it  was  only  on  learning  that 
his  customer  had  no  small  notes  that  he  consented  to  take  the  coin  at 
par.  While,  therefore,  no  one  would  recommend  a  government  to  make  an 
excessive  issue  of  inconvertible  notes,  unless  in  a  case  of  necessity,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  indulge  in  extravagant  lamentations  over  the  condition  of 
a  people  who  finds  it  necessary  to  submit  to  it.  The  groans  uttered  by 
Burke  over  the  depreciation  of  the  **  assignats  "  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  appear  ridiculous,  when  he  himself  admowledgos 
that  the  depreciation  did  not  at  the  time,  when  he  was  writing,  amount 
to  more  than  seven  per  cent. 

Having  thus  seen  that  the  value  of  inconvertible  treasury  notes  is 
regulated  by  other  circumstances  besides  their  amount^  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  find  that  when  bank  notes  are  made  inconvertible,  the 
premium  on  gold  rises  and  falls  independently  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulation.  Some  governments  have,  when  desiring  to 
raise  a  loan,  borrowed  the  required  amount  firom  a  bank,  and  have 
exempted  the  bank  from  the  necessity  of  cashing  its  notes  on  demand^ 
and  as  this  secures  a  larger  circulation  for  its  notes,  the  bank  is  better 
able  to  afford  the  loan.  These  notes,  as  Seu*  as  their  fimctions  are  con- 
cerned, are  in  all  respects  similar  to  Treasury  notes,  as  they  are  used  in  all 
payments,  are  commonly  issued  for  small  amounts,  and,  if  not  actually 
made  legal  tender,  are  seldom,  if  ever  refused.  But  the  important 
difference  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  issued  by  a  government 
is,  that  the  latter  is  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  notes  which  it  will 
keep  in  circulation,  while  a  bank  is  liable  to  have  its  notes  returned  to  it, 
and  even  though  it  is  not  obliged  to  cash  them,  it  cannot  issue  more 
than  its  depositors  choose  to  ask  for.  Its  depositors  only  ask  for  so  many 
notes  as  they  require  to  pay  for  the  commodities  which  they  buy,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to  draw  out  larger  quantities  than  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  there  is  a  general  rise  of  prices,  they  will 
require  more  notes  with  which  to  pay  them;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the 
notes  are  inconvertible  will  not  indnce  tha  \m3!^  Va  ^^  ^  ^doi^ 
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depositors  to  apply  for,  larger  credit.  If  some  depositors  draw  out  a  more 
than  usual  quantity  of  notes,  these  mW  most  probably  be  soon  returned 
to  the  bank  by  other  depositors,  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  retaining 
notes  which  the  holder  does  not  require  in  his  business.  Thus,  if  the 
circulation  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  bank  and  its  customers,  inoon- 
vcrtible  notes  will  not,  as  a  rule,  })0  depreciated  to  more  than  a  sUght 
extent  as  compared  with  gold,  and  the  amount  of  the  circulation  will  be 
much  the  same  as  when  the  notes  are  convertible,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  increase  obtained  by  the  issue  of  small  notes.  Gk)ld  may  bear 
a  slight  premium,  perhaps  two  or  throe  per  cent.,  because  it  can  be  used 
for  foreign  as  well  as  for  internal  payments,  while  notes  can  only  be  used 
within  the  country,  and  the  process  of  exchanging  notes  for  gold  is  not 
so  easy  as  when  they  are  convertible.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  notes  are 
worth  as  much  gold  as  they  profess  to  be,  and  this  method  of  raising  a 
loan  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  which  a  government  can  resort  to. 
The  French  Government  .obtained  in  1870  a  loan  of  a  milliard  and  a 
half  from  the  Bank  of  France,  for  which  it  agreed  to  give  the  bank 
2^  per  cent.,  and  also  exempt  it  from  the  obligation  to  cash  its  own 
notes,  and  the  French  people  have  certainly  suffered  less  from  this  loan 
than  from  any  other  portion  of  the  enormous  debt  which  the  war 
brought  upon  them.  As  a  rule,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  have 
been  at  par  since  they  became  inconvertible  as  they  were  before,  and  tlie 
premium  on  gold,  though  it  has  sometimes  appeared,  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, exceeded  2J  per  cent.  In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  on 
November  19th,  1872,  Dr.  Farr,  then  president  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
observed  :  "Inconvertible  paper  money  is  a  mirage  ;  the  American  dollar, 
the  Austrian  florin,  the  Spanish  escudo,  the  Russian  rouble,  the  Itah'an 
lira,  are  paper  miits,  necessarily  fluctuating  in  value  with  the  demand 
and  with  the  quantities  emitted;  and  now  the  franc,  on  wliich  some 
people  have  inclined  to  lean,  has  sunk  into  inconvertible  paper,  slightly 
depreciated,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  the  issuing  department 
of  the  Government."*  However  applicable  these  remarks  may  be  to 
the  other  countries  named,  they  are  not  con-ect  in  regard  to  France,  for 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  not  only  limited  in  their  amount  by 
law,  but  are  issued  like  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  other 
banks  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  depositors,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  caprices  of  the  Government.  Their  amount  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  and  a  half  milliards,  and  it  might  be  thought  strange  that  so 
large  an  amount  can  find  employment  Avithout  being  depreciated,  when 
the  greenback-currency  of  the  United  States,  which  amounts  to  less  than 
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two  milliards,  is  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent.  It  mnst, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  the  only  bank 
which  is  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  France,  and  .that  its  notes  therefore 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  paper-currency  of  the  country.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  National  Banks  which 
are  allowed  to  issue  notes,  and  these,  if  added  to  the  greenbacks,  make  up 
a  total  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  milliards.  The  paper-currency  of 
Italy  only  amounts  to  one  milliard,  and  yet  it  is  depreciated  to  the 
extent  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  Italian  notes  are  issued  by  four  banks,  but 
the  issues  are,  I  beheve,  regulated  by  the  (lovemment,  and  not  by  the 
depositors  in  the  particular  banks. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  an  inconvertible  bank-note  currency 
which  England  has  ever  afforded  was  during  the  long  period  1797- 
1823,  commonly  known  as  the  period  of  "  Bank  Restriction,"  when  the 
Bank  of  England  was  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  cashing  its  notes 
on  demand.  The  discrepancies  which  were  sometimes  observed  between 
the  prices  of  gold  bullion  when  measured  in  sovereigns  and  in  bank 
notes  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  which  is  not  yet  ended,  and  which,  if  it 
had  conferred  no  other  benefit  on  Political  Economy,  would  have  been 
memorable  from  its  having  be6n  the  occasion  which  induced  Bicardo  to 
publish  his  first  contribution  to  the  science.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
in  great  danger  of  stopping  payment  in  the  early  part  of  1797,  and  a 
Minute  in  Council  was  issued  on  the  26th  of  February  which  was  in- 
tended to  relieve  its  embarrassment  by  exempting  it  from  the  obligation 
of  cashing  its  notes.  The  Minute  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  two 
Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  same  and  following  years  (87 
George  III.,  cap.  91,  and  88  George  III.,  cap.  1),  the  latter  of  which 
continued  the  restriction  until  the  close  of  the  war  with  France  in 
which  the  country  was  then  engaged.  But,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  what  was  intended  as  a  temporary  expedient  was  maintained  long 
after  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth  had  passed  away,  and  the  Bank 
was  not  compelled  to  resume  the  practice  of  cashing  its  notes  until 
1828.  During  this  long  period  the  Bank  carried  on  its  business  as 
usual  in  all  other  respects  except  that  of  cashing  notes  on  demand ;  but 
its  notes,  though  inconvertible,  were  received  in  payment  of  public 
taxes,  and  in  all  private  transactions.  There  was  no  reason  why  its 
depositors  should  draw  out  more  notes  than  they  required,  and  the 
Bank  had  little  temptation  to  give  credit  to  persons  who  had  not  the 
means  of  payment,  for  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  how  soon  the 
restriction  would  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as  this  should  occur  the  Bank 
would  be  responsible  for  all  its  notes.  As  a  rule,  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
were  worth  very  little  less  than  the  gold  ^IMi  V\i<&^  t^^'Ksi^tsXi^^s^ 
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during  the  seven  consecutive  years  1808-1809  the  premiiun  on  gold 
never  much  exceeded  2  per  cent.  But  in  1810  the  premium  rose  to  a 
high  point  (15  per  cent.),  and  as  this  rise  coincided  with  an  immense 
increase  in  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  it  was  veiy  naturaUy 
supposed  that  the  high  premium  on  gold  was  the  result  of  the  excessiYe 
issue  of  notes.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bicardo  published  his  first 
work,  a  pamphlet,  whose  object  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  tide, 
"The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank 
Notes."  In  this  pamplilet  he  gave  promise  (a  promise  which  he  after- 
wards so  amply  redeemed)  of  being  able  to  grapple  with  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  Political  Economy ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  his  conclusions  in  order  to  admire  the  breadth  of  view  which  he 
displayed,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  arranged  his  arguments.  Had 
the  question  been  merely  whether  the  premium  on  gold  would  have  dis- 
appeared if  the  notes  had  been  convertible,  there  could  hardly  have 
been  two  opinions  on  the  matter,  for  no  one  would  have  paid  a  premium 
of  15  per  cent,  for  gold  which  he  could  have  obtained  at  par  by  taking 
his  notes  to  the  Bank.  But  Ricardo  contended  for  more  than  this ;  and 
strove  to  show  that  the  Directors  had,  by  excessive  issue,  not  only  de- 
preciated their  notes  as  compared  with  gold,  but  had  also  depreciated 
the  whole  English  currency  of  gold  and  notes,  as  compared  with  the 
currencies  of  foreign  countries.  To  establish  the  first  of  these  points 
he  thought  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  value  of  money  depended  on  its 
quantity,  and  that  the  Directors  had  the  power  of  increasing  their  issues 
at  pleasure.  So  long  as  their  notes  were  convertible  they  were  obliged, 
according  to  him,  to  restrict  their  issues  to  such  an  amount  as  would 
circulate  at  par,  but  when  restricted  from  paying  in  specie  they  were 
able  to  regulate  their  issues  "at  pleasure."  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Bank  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  passive  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  circulation  depended  not 
on  the  caprice  of  the  Directors,  but  on  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
positors. Nor  was  the  amount  of  the  circulation  a  matter  of  indifier- 
ence  to  the  Directors ;  for,  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  cash  all  the 
notes  which  might  be  presented,  they  were  allowed  to  make  special 
agreements  with  persons  who  brought  bullion  to  the  Bank,  which  bound 
them  to  return  bullion  in  exchange  for  notes  presented  by  the  im- 
porters, though  they  might  not  in  this  manner  part  with  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  bullion  thus  brought  to  them.  As,  more- 
over, they  were  continually  required  to  furnish  gold  to  the  Government 
for  the  pay  of  troops,  etc.,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  a  con- 
siderable store  of  gold  in  their  vaults,  and  a  depreciation  of  their 
notes  would  have  inflicted  a  Iosb  upon  tk^m  vrheu  they  came  to 
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puTGhase  bullion.  Bank  notes,  it  most  be  remembei^y  were  not  then 
legal  tender,  and  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  difficult  for 
the  people  of  London  to  dispense  with  them,  the  Bank  had  no 
power  either  to  force  them  into  or  to  keep  them  in  circulation  if  the 
public  did  not  require  them.  Notes  are  returned  to  a  bank  whenever 
the  possessor  does  not  require  to  keep  them  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments,  and  the  bank  has  no  means  of  determining  whether 
the  notes  shall  be  returned  on  the  same  day  as  they  are  issued,  or  shall 
remain  out  for  twenty  years.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  it  hi^pen 
that  the  notes  were  depreciated  in  1810,  and  why  was  the  depreciation 
coincident  with,  if  it  was  not  caused  by,  an  increase  in  their  amount  ? 
This  question,  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  difficult  one,  will  not 
seem  unanswerable  when  we  consider  the  cases  which  have -been  cited 
above  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  an  inconvertible  currency  in 
Bussia  and  the  United  States.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  premium 
on  gold  may  be  produced,  viz. :  a  fall  in  the  value  of  paper,  and  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  gold.  The  latter  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which 
operated  in  1810,  and  the  value  of  the  notes  was  either  stationary,  or 
may  have  experienced  a  slight  rise.  I  have  spoken  of  the  notes  as 
depreciated  because  they  were  not  worth  what  they  professed  to  be,  but 
have  not  meant  to  imply  that  there-was  an  actual  ML  in  their  vahie.  Of 
course  it  would  be  useless  to  dispute  as  to  whether  notes  had  become  less 
valuable  when  compared  with  gold,  or  gold  more  valuable  when  compared 
with  paper.  In  considering  whether  the  value  of  either  had  fallen,  I 
mean  their  value  as  measured  by  labour.  I  have  no  table  of  wages  which 
might  determine  this  question,  but  Toole's  account  of  the  prices  of 
several  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  shows  that  there  was  a 
pretty  general  fall  of  prices  in  1810,  and,  therefore,  tends  to  show  that 
the  value  of  notes  had  risen.  The  large  issue  of  notes  which  took  place  in 
that  year,  and  which  exceeded  by  175,000,000f.  the  amount  in  circulation 
in  the  previous  year,  is  one  of  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  a  commercial 
crisis  such  as  had  then  taken  place.  More  notes  were  issued,  not  because 
the  directors  wished  to  increase  the  amount,  but  because  merchants  and 
others  wished  to  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  good 
paper  in  which  the  public  had  confidence  in  order  to  meet  their  UabiUties. 
The  number  of  commercial  transactions  was  probably  diminished,  but 
more  bank  notes  were  required  to  perform  the  functions  which  had  been 
previously  performed  by  bills  or  cheques  on  traders  and  bankers  who 
had  became  insolvent.  Had  the  bank  refused  to  increase  its  issues  the 
number  of  failures  would  have  been  largely  increased,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  premium  on  gold  would  have  been  a  wit  the  less. 
That  premium  was  owing  to  the  &ot  that  ih&  iio\j^  n^^t^  m<(20c^^si!^^     ^ 
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at  a  time  when  gold  was  difficnlt  to  procure^  and  was  very  tzigently 
required  for  exportation.  Ricardo  contended  that  gold  was  oiJy  required 
for  exportation  because  it  was  depreciated,  and  that  this  depreciation  was 
the  consequence  of  an  excessive  issue  of  notes.  He  maintained,  very 
correctly  no  doubt  as  a  general  principle,  that  a  commodity  can  only  be 
exix)rtcd  when  it  ischeai)er  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing  oonntry, 
and  that  gold  does  not,  in  this  respect,  differ  from  other  commodities. 
Unquestionably  gold  would  not  be  regularly  imported  from  Australia 
into  England  if  it  were  not  cheaper  in  Australia,  any  more  than  ooab 
would  be  exported  from  Newcastle  to  London  if  they  could  be  more 
cheaply  produced  in  London  than  in  Newcastle.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  gold  can  never  be  exported  unless  its  value  in  the  exporting  countiy 
has  diminished.  In  the  case  in  question  gold  wss  required  for  subsidies 
to  foreign  governments,  for  the  troops  serving  abroad,  and  to  pay  for 
large  importations  of  com  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  harvest.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  liicardo  remarked,  that  gold  would  not  have  been  sent 
for  these  purposes  if  the  same  object  could  have  been  obtained  by  export- 
ing cloth  or  other  commodities,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  gold 
must  have  been  depreciated  because  no  other  conmioditics  conld  be 
sent.  Ricardo  asked  what  should  prevent  foreigners  from  receiving 
English  goods,  but  the  circimistances 'of  the  war  in  which  we  were  then 
engaged  afforded  sufficient  explanation.  Napoleon  carried  on  war  in  a 
way  which  has  never  been  paralleled  before  or  since,  and  forced  every 
government  whom  his  influence  could  reach  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  English  goods  on  any  terms  whatever,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  circumstance  which  could  act  as  a  stronger  inducement  to  foreigners 
to  refuse  to  receive  our  goods.  But  even  without  such  an  explanation, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  unwillingness  of  foreigners 
to  receive  English  goods  at  the  particular  moment  when  England  wished 
to  make  a  large  payment  abroad.  The  very  reason  why  gold  has  been 
chosen  to  serve  as  money  is  that  it  may  effect  exchanges  between  persons 
each  of  whom  does  not  happen  to  possess  the  article  which  the  other 
requires.  To  say  that  gold  is  depreciated  whenever  it  is  exported  is  to 
say  that  it  becomes  less  valuable  whenever  it  is  used  to  discharge  the 
only  function  for  which  it  can  be  used.  The  English  Government  imder- 
took  to  pay  subsidies  in  money  because  money  is  the  only  thing  which  is 
at  all  times  required,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  why  the  feet 
that  a  subsidy  was  promised  should  at  once  produce  an  extra  demand  for 
the  goods  of  the  subsidising  country.  It  would  be  arguing  in  a  circle  to 
contend  that  gold  was  exported  because  it  was  depreciated,  and  then  to 
give  the  exportation  as  the  sole  proof  of  the  depreciation.  Ricardo  saw 
iiai  the  introduotion  of  a  forced  papex-c^on^iLQ.^  ^kqa  always  followed  by 
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an  exportation  of  gold,  and  he,  therefore,  Bnppoeed  that  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  paper  to  the  money  akcady  in  circulation  lowered 
the  value  of  the  whole  currency,  raised  prices,  and  encouraged  the  export 
of  bullion  to  pay  for  commodities  imported  from  countries  where  prices 
were  lower.    But  though  the  fact  is  certain,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
this  is  the  true  explanation.    Gold  is  exported  because  paper  takes  its 
place,  but  the  substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  may  be  effected 
without  a  general  riseTof  prices.    The  introduction  of  a  forced  currency 
generally  follows  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  or  some  other  disturbance  of 
industry,  and  at  such  a  time  merchants  require  gold  to  settle  their- 
accounts  with  foreigners,  and  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities.    The 
paper,  which  cannot  be  exported,  takes  its  place  in  the  home  circulation, 
and  even  though  foreigners  should  send  large  quantities  of  gold  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  settle  their  outstanding  accounts  it  will  not  appear 
in  circulation,  but  will  remain  stored  up  in  the  banks  or  in  the  Treasury. 
However  this  may  be,  the  export  of  bullion,  if  it  is  ever  produced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  forced  currency,  can  only  be  produced  once  by  this 
cause,  viz,  when  it  is  introduced,  and  any  effect  of  this  kind,  if  ever 
produced  in  England,  must  have  occurred  in  1797,  and  not  in  1810. 
After  the  paper  has  once  expelled  gold  from  circulation,  no  further 
depreciation  will  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  importation  from  abroad, 
for  the  depreciation  will  be  confined  to  the  paper,  and  a  merchant  can 
gain  nothing  by  buying  goods  at  low  prices  abroad  where  he  pays  in 
gold,  and  selling  them  at  high  prices  in  a  country  where  he  must  receive 
payment  in  depreciated  paper.    Ricardo,  indeed,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  an  increase  in^the  amount  of  the  notes  lowered  the  value  of  gold, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  was  his  reason  for  thinking  so, 
for  if  gold  and  paper  had  been  equally  depreciated  by  the  same  cause 
there  would  have  been  no  premium  on  gold.     He  seems  also  to  have 
thought  that  the  depreciation  was  steadily  increasing,  but  if  this  had 
been  so  the  exchanges  must,  on  his  own  showing,  have  been  always 
unfavourable,  whereas  they  were  often  in  favour  of  this  country.    The 
experience  of  France  and  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
indeed  of  all  countries  which  possess  a  forced  curjrency,  shows  that  where 
that  system  prevails    the  exchanges    are   alternately  favourable  and 
unfavourable,  as  happens  with  other  countries.     But  in  other  countries 
an  export  of  bullion  does  not  cause  the  market  price  to  rise  above  the 
Mint  price,  because  it  can  always  bo  procured  at  the  latter  rate  in 
exchange  for  bank  notes.    If  its  value  rises  on  such  an  occasion,  the  fact 
is  shown  by  a  fall  of  wages,  but  in  1810  wages  were  measured  in  paper, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  did  not  fall,  but  that  gold  rose  in  value  for  a 
time  without  the  value  of  paper  being  QSeCr\jeidL,     1iik»x\^  \£cs&af^ 
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observes — "  Afc  present  gold  ooin  is  only  a  oommoditj,  and  bank  notes 
are  the  standard  measorc  of  value."*  So  that  while  gold  being  at  a 
premium  would  command  more  labour,  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  may 
have  remained  the  same. 

Ricardo  was  not  ignorant  of  the  argument  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  bank  notes  and  gold  as  regards  their  effect  upon  prioes,  for  it 
was  frequently  urged  in  defence  of  the  Bank  of  England  by  his 
contemporaries ;  but  he  considered,  as  many  persons  have  considered  since, 
that  he  had  refuted  it.  Among  others,  Bosanquet,  a  London  merchant, 
contended  that  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  could  not  raise  prices 
because  they  were  only  issued  by  way  of  loans  and  discounts,  while  he 
admitted  that  the  discovery  of  a  mine  would  raise  prices.  To  this 
Bicardo  replied : — *^  Now,  supposing  the  gold  mine  to  be  actually  the 
property  of  the  Bank,  even  to  be  situated  on  their  own  premises,  and 
that  they  procured  the  gold  which  it  produced  to  be  coined  into  guineas, 
and  in  lieu  of  issuing  their  notes  when  they  discounted  bills  or  lent 
money  to  Government,  that  they  issued  nothing  but  guineas;  could 
there  be  any  other  limit  to  their  issues  but  the  want  of  the  further 
productiveness  in  their  mine  ?  In  what  would  the  circumstances  differ 
if  the  mine  were  the  property  of  the  king,  of  a  company  of  merchants, 
or  of  a  single  individual  ?  In  that  case  Mr.  Bosanquet  admits  that  the 
value  of  money  would  fall ;  and  I  suppose  he  would  also  admit  that  it 
would  fall  in  exact  proix)rtion  to  its  increase."  (Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
observations,  &c.,  chap,  v.)  This  seems  but  a  slight  variation  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  yet,  in  reality,  it  entirely  alters  the  question,  for  it 
supposes  the  Bank  to  engage  in  a  non-banking  operation.  In  the  case 
supposed,  there  would;  no  doubt,  be  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  this 
would  l)c  occasioned  by  the  gixiater  facility  of  procuring  gold  from  the 
mine,  not  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  considered  as  a  bank.  The 
mine  being  supposed  to  be  more  fertile  than  those  previously  worked, 
the  workmen  engaged  in  it  would  receive  higher  wages,  and  the  rise  of 
wages  would  soon  extend  to  those  engaged  in  other  mines,  and  by  degrees 
to  all  other  classes.  The  general  rise  of  wages  would  necessitate  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  and  this  again  would  enable  the  merchants  and 
others  wlio  dealt  with  the  Bank  to  send  larger  bills  for  discount,  and  to 
draw  larger  cheques  against  them,  and  thus  the  amount  of  the  currency 
would  be  gradually  increased  because  its  value  had  fallen.  Such  a  rise 
of  prices  could  not  be  produced  by  an  issue  of  bank  notes,  because  the 
Bank  only  gives  credit  to  its  customers  in  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  of 
the  securities  which  they  can  offer,  and  this  amount  depends  on  the 

♦  Works.    M'Cullooh'B  Edition,  1846,  p.  278. 
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prices  of  the  goods  which  they  have  sold  ;  so  that  the  amonnt  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  caase,  of  the  general  range 
of  prices.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  circulating  medium  be 
composed  of  metal  or  of  paper,  for  in  either  case  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  llicardo  was  perfectly  right 
in  maintaining  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  money,  would 
vary  inversely  as  its  quantity.  What  seems  to  have  escaped  him  is  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  modes  in  which  bank  notes  and  coin 
come  into,  and  remain  in,  circulation,  and  that  this  difference  prevents 
the  former  from  being  issued  in  excess,  i.e,,  in  quantities  so  large  as  to 
depreciate  them.  M'Culloch,  in  his  "  Literature  of  Political  Economy," 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  Ricardo's  "  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
Observations :" — "  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  controversial  essay  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  any  disputed  question  of  Political  Economy.  In  it  Mr, 
Ricardo  met  Mr.  Bosauquet  on  his  own  ground,  and  overthrew  him  with 
his  own  weapons.  He  examined  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  had 
brought  forward  of  the  pretended  discordance  between  the  facts  stated 
in  his  own  pamphlet,  which  he  said  were  consistent  with  experience,  and 
the  theory  laid  down  in  the  Bullion  Report ;  and  showed-  that  Mr. 
Bosanquet  had  either  mistaken  the  cases  by  which  he  proposed  to  try 
the  theory,  or  that  the  discrepancy  was  only  apparent,  and  was  entirely 
a  consequence  of  his  inability  to  apply  the  theory,  and  not  of  anything 
erroneous  or  deficient  in  it.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was  perfect 
and  complete  ;  and  the  elaborate  errors  and  misstatements  of  Mr. 
Bosanquet  served  only,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Coppleston,  *  to  illustrate 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  who  stepped  forward  to  vindicate  the  truth.' " 
The  eulogium  contained  in  the  first  of  these  remarks  is  well  merited,  but 
I  should  rather  apply  to  this  pamphlet  the  praise  which  Macaulay  gives 
to  Boyle's  answer  to  Bentley,  that  it  is  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  question.  The  history  of  physical  science  furnishes 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  great  man,  who  was  a  master  of  the 
art  of  arguing,  has  obtained  an  apparent  victory  over  an  opponent  whose 
powers  of  exposition  were  inferior,  but  who  has  since  been  found  to  have 
had  some  truth  at  least  on  his  side.  Bosanquet  was  not  able  to  state  his 
views  clearly  enough  to  defend  them, against  the  attacks  of  so  perfect  a 
master  of  fence  as  Ricardo,  who,  on  his  part,  was  always  ready  to 
seize  on  every  opportunity  for  making  a  dexterous  thrust.  Bosanquet, 
for  instance,  said  that  bank  notes  were  only  issued  in  the  quantities 
required  to  supply  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  Ricardo  at  once  fastened 
on  the  expression  as  being  too  vague,  and  said  that  no  quantity  could  be 
too  great  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  if  the  value  of  money  fell  to  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  had  been,  commerce  would  at  oucfe  TOopii^  \jecL  \aknss^  ^j^ 
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large  a  qaantitj.  All  this  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  really  betide  Ae 
question,  which  is,  whether  a  large  issue  of  notes  can  depreciate  money, 
not  whether  the  depreciation  of  money  can  cause  a  large  issue  of  notes. 
Bosan(][uet  contended  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  did  not  increase  the 
circulation  at  their  own  pleasure,  because  it  depended  on  the  depositors 
how  many  notes  should  \)q  issued,  and  how  long  they  should  remain  in 
circulation,  and  liicardo  did  not  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
argument.  It  might  be  thought  that  when  the  Bank  was  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  cashing  its  notes  on  demand,  the  Directors  would  have 
become  less  cautions  in  giving  credit,  but  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case,  for,  as  Ricardo  himself  mentions,  the  amount  of  the  annual  dividend 
and  the  price  of  Bank  Stock  doubled  during  the  period  of  the  restriction. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Kicardo*s  pamphlet  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a  Conmiittee  (which  has  since  become  so  celebrated  as 
"  The  Bullion  Committee  ")  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  high  price 
of  bullion,  and  their  report  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  views  of 
Bicardo.  Like  him,  they  ascribed  the  high  price  to  an  over-issue  of 
bank  notes,  and,  like  him,  they  recommended  a  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. Lord  King  gave  a  practical  turn  to  the  controversy  by  sending 
a  circular  to  his  tenants,  informing  them  that  he  would  not  receive 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  payment  of  their  rents  except  at  a  discount^ 
and  requiring  them  either  to  pay  in  gold,  or,  if  they  paid  in  paper,  to 
bring  as  much  as  would  purchase  the  amount  of  gold  which  was  due. 
He  was  a  Political  Economist  who  shared  tke  views  of  Bicardo  on  this 
subject,  and  his  object  in  taking  this  step  was  to  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  on  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  thus  compel  them  to  restrict 
their  issues.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  decide  whether 
any  action  should  be  taken  in  the  matter ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  an  Act  was  pjissed  depriving  landlords  of  the 
power  of  distraining  on  tenants  wlio  offered  payment  in  notes,  and  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  was  not  ordered  till  1819.  Bank  notes 
were  not  actually  made  legal  tender  till  1832,  and  though  landlords 
were  not  allowed  to  distrain,  they,  like  all  other  creditors,  were  able  to 
sue  at  common  law  for  payment  in  gold  during  the  continuance  of  the 
restriction.  The  interference  of  Parliament,  of  course,  settled  the 
pecuniary  question  between  Lord  King  and  his  tenants,  but  the  econ- 
omic question  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  summary  way ;  and 
thongh  the  law  was  obeyed,  the  House  of  Commons  has  incurred  no 
small  amount  of  ridicule  for  its  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  House 
agreed  to  a  string  of  resolutions  moved  by  Vansitart,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  one  of  which,  the  third,  affirmed  that  Bank  of  England 
notes  were  equivalent,  in  public  estimation,  to  the  gold  which  they 
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represented.  This  resolution  has  become  one  of  the  stock  eicamples  of 
the  folly  of  legislative  bodies.  The  late  Sir  John  Bowriug  stated,  as 
instances  of  the  ignorance  of  English  politicians  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centory,  that  a  Minister  informed  Parliament  that  Demerara  was 
an  island,  and  that  Parliament  itself  declared  that  a  ponnd-note  and  a 
shilling  were  worth  a  guinea,  which  sold  for  twenty-eight  shillings  in  the 
market ;  as  if  the  economic  ignorance  exhibited  in  the  latter  case  were 
fully  equal  to  the  geographical  ignorance  displayed  in  the  former.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  though  the  language  of  the  resolution  was 
unfortunate,  those  who  voted  for  it  intended  it  to  represent  a  correct 
opinion.  They  meant  to  affirm  that  notes  were  received  in  all  ordinary 
transactions  at  the  same  rate  at  which  gold  would  have  been  taken  if 
tendered,  and  that  nothing  was  said  of  any  reduction  in  consideration  of 
payment  in  gold.  ^  In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  com- 
modities have  two  prices,  according  as  they  are  paid  for  in  gold  or 
paper,  but  this  was  not  then  the  case  in  England.  Prices  were  fixed  in 
accordance  Tvith  the  value  of  the  articles  as  compared  with  gold,  but 
bank  notes  were  received  in  payment  without  any  discount,  whether  the 
premium  on  gold  was  high  or  low.  The  premium  made  its  appearance 
in  subsequent  years,  but  it  was  not  a  constant  phenomenon,  but  only 
appeared  when  gold  was  required  for  exportation. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  liability 
of  inconvertible  notes  to  become  depreciated,  it  seems  strange  that  any- 
one should  suppose  that  notes  can  become  so  when  people  have  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  obtain  gold  in  exchange  for  them  by  simply  taking 
them  to  the  bank  which  has  issued  them.  I  say,  the  power  cMd  the  mU 
for  a  law  is  not^  enough  to  secure  convertibility,  if  the  habits  of  the 
people  are  opposed  to  it.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  an  Englishman, 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  condemn  as  "sharp 
practice,**  the  presentation  of  a  note  which  professes  to  be  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  the  exaction  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Bank  notes 
thus  become  pi*actieally  to  some  extent  inconvertible,  and  are  sometimes 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  8  or  4  per  cent.,  as  they  are  less  useful  than 
gold.  But  where,  as  in  England,  bank  notes  are  constantly  presented 
for  payment  to  the  banks  which  issue  them,  there  cannot  be  any  differ- 
ence between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  value  of  notes  as  long  as  the 
bank  remains  solvent.  It  is  probable  that  this  would  never  have  been 
disputed  if  there  had  not  been  a  controversy  respecting  the  deprecia- 
tion of  notes  at  a  time  when  they  were  inconvertible,  but  the  contro- 
versy has  survived  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth.  The  cause 
which  Bosanquet  pleaded  was  taken  up  and  more  ably  handled  by 
Tooke,  whose  voluminous  "  History  of  Prices  "  ia  «a  ^^«o&\Jct^  ^wSbo^ 
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tion  of  the  fallacies  and  misstatements  pat  forward  by  A-arioos  writers, 
who  ascribed  almost  every  rise  of  prices  to  the  capricions  mana^ment  of 
the  Bank  of  England.    Colonel  Torrens  came  forward  to  defend  the 
accuracy  of  Ricardo's  opinions  against  the  assaults  of  Tooke,  and  though 
in  the  meantime  the  Bank  had  resumed  specie  payments,  he  neverthe- 
less maintained  that  it  could  and  did  depreciate  its  notes  by  over-issue. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  maintain  that  any  note-holder  would  buy  gold  at  a 
premium  when  he  could  obtain  it  at  par  by  simply  presenting  the  note 
at  the  bank,  but  he  maintained  that  the  presentation  itself  was  a  proof 
of  depreciation.     As  Ricardo  had  contended  that  gold  could  not  be 
exported  unless  it  was  depreciated,  so  Torrens  contended  that  a  note 
could  not  be  presented  for  payment  unless  its  possessor  found  that  it 
was  less  useful  to  him  than  gold,  and  Torrens  considered  that  this  was 
the  same  as  depreciation.    In  fact,  however,  notes  are  frequently  pre- 
sented, Jiot  because  the  holders  have  any  fear  that  they  will  not  be 
received  at  par,  but  simply  because  they  desire  to  get  change  for  making 
small  payments,  and  the  presentation  of  a  note  no  more  proves  that  it 
is  depreciated  than  the  sending  of  gold  to  the  Bank  of  England  in 
exchange  for  notes  proves  that  gold  is  depreciated.     Perhai)S  Tooke's 
language  on  this  subject  was  somewhat  faulty,  for  he  maintained  that 
bank  notes  could  never  be  issue<l  in  excess,  because,  whenever  any  one . 
had  any  notes  which  he  did  not  re<|uire,  he  would  take  them  to  the  bank 
and  the  superfluity  would  be  at  once  removed.    Torrens  replied  that  this 
amounted  to  contending  that  the  existence  of  the  effect  proved  the  non- 
existence of  the  cause,  and  he  admitted  that  convertible  notes  could  not 
be  permanently  depreciated,  but  contended  that  there  might  be  a  tem- 
porary depreciation.     It  is  singular  that  he  should  have  contended  with 
so  much  efirnestncss  for  such  a  paltry  victory,  for  if  we  admit  his  argu- 
ment to  be  correct,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  tlian  saying  that  a  bank 
note  may  be  received  by  a  jxii'son  who  does  not  wish  to  keep  it,  and  that 
it  is  depreciated  during  the  half-hour  which  elapses  while  the  holder 
is  walking  to  the   bank  and  getting  it  cashed.     His  argument  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  bullion  is  much  the  same  as  Ricardo's, 
although  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  tlic  facts  which  had 
been  collected  by  Tooke  to  show  that  an  export  was  frequently  brought 
about  by  circumstances  unconnected  with  tlic  state  of  the  currency.  The 
most  common  cause  of  an  export  of  bullion  is  a  bad  harvest,  which  pro- 
duces a  sudden  demand  for  foreign  corn  witliout  producing  a  foreign 
demand  for  the  commodities  of  the  corn-importing  country.     This  is 
well  known   to  all  persons  engaged  in  business,   and   was   stated  by 
Thornton  and  Bosanquet  in  Ricardo's  time,  as  it  was  afterwards  by 
Tooke.    jKicardo's  reply  has  Vjeeu  already  noticed,  but  that  of  Colonel 
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Torrens  is  somewhat  diflferent,  and  is  an  endeayoor  to  save  the  theory 
while  admitting  a  fact  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  He  says : 
"  When  from  a  deficient  han-est,  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
oonmiodities  and  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  becomes  less  in  any 
particular  country  than  in  other  countries,  the  currency  of  that  country, 
although  not  increased  in  actual  amount,  is  rendered  relatively  redund- 
ant. And  should  the  currency  consist  of  convertible  paper,  the  issue  of 
such  paper  upon  whatever  securities,  or  however  urgently  demanded,  would 
be  an  excessive  issue,  leading  sooner  or  later  to  inevitable  contraction, 
more  abrupt  and  calamitous  the  longer  it  should  be  delayed."  *  Thus, 
while  admitting  that  the  export  of  bullion  is  caused  by  a  bad  harvest^  he 
nevertheless  ascribes  it  to  a  redundant  currency,  and  says  that  this  very 
redundancy  is  caused  by  the  bad  harvest.  This  may  save  the  theory,  but 
only  by  depriving  it  of  all  value,  for  if  the  currency  is  said  to  be 
redundant  merely  because  the  prices  of  one  or  two  articles  have  risen,  it 
may  be  called  redundant  at  any  time  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
writer,  and  no  light  is  really  thrown  on  the  causes  of  the  export  of 
bullion.  The  reid  question  is  whether  an  increase  of  bank  notes  pro< 
duces  the  same  effect  as  the  discovery  of  a  fertile  mine  upon  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  country,  and  this  question  cannot  be  solved  by  merely  calling 
the  currency  i*edundant  whenever  bullion  is  exported.  That  bankers 
have  no  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  circulation  is  a  &ct 
which  is  patent  to  all  who  have  attentively  observed  the  mode  of  their 
operations.  Every  one  who  has  ever  presented  a  cheque  to  a  bank 
knows  that  he  has  been  at  once  asked  '^How  will  you  have  it?"  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  reply  has  received  notes,  or  gold,  or 
both.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  notes  can  come  into  circulation ; 
and  thus,  unless  tlie  law  interferes,  the  amount  of  the  issues  is  entirely 
determined  by  the  customers  or  those  to  whom  they  give  their  cheques. 
As,  moreover,  persons  who  do  not  require  the  notes  which  they  receive 
send  them  back  to  the  bank,  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
other  banks,  it  is  the  public  which  determines  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  notes  are  to  remain  in  circulation.  But,  say  Ricardo  and 
Torrens,  if  banks  have  no  power  of  forcing  notes  into  circulation,  how 
did  bank  notes  ever  come  into  use  at  all  ?  If  the  circulation  was 
already  sufficient  before  banks  were  established,  how  were  bank  notes 
able  to  supplant  coin  except  by  depreciating  it  and  expelling  it  from  the 
country?  The  difficulty  is  only  apparent,  for  though  it  is  true  that 
banks  could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  obtain  a  circulation  for  their  notes 

*  Principles  and  Practical  Operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  of  1844,  &c.  London^ 

1848,  p.  76. 
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without  offering  them  to  their  cuBtomera,  yet  it  is  the  customers  who 
determuie  the  amount  which  they  will  take.  Persons  who  would  other- 
wise have  asked  for  coin  ask  for  notes  instead,  and  the  coin  is  gradually 
paid  back  into  the  banks,  while  the  notes  take  its  place  in  the  circula- 
tion. Bankers,  finding  that  coin  is  not  asked  for  so  much  as  formerly, 
are  not  obliged  to  keep  such  large  reserves,  and  as  it  is  almost  always 
necessary  to  send  bullion  to  some  foreign  country  or  other,  the  surplus 
gradually  disappears.  Ricardo  and  Torrens  would,  no  doubt,  say  that 
in  such  a  case  gold  is  redundant,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  any  rise  of  prices,  or  any  fall  in  the  value^f  gold 
takes  place.  At  all  events,  an  export  of  bullion  under  such  circumstances 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  but  is  a  benefit  to  the  country. 

It  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  principles  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  chapter  to  establish.  Convertibility  affords  the 
only  infallible  means  of  securing  that  the  value  of  a  paper  currency 
shall  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the  gold  which  it  represents.  When 
inconvertible  paper  is  issued  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Grovemment 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  extent  of  its  depreciation,  because  the 
Government  may  force  unlimited  quantities  into  circulation.  Such  a 
Government  is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  discoverer  of  a 
mine,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  French  apply  the  name  of 
"  papier-monnaie  "  to  inconvertible  paper.  When  the  notes  of  a  bank 
ai'c  made  inconvertible,  but  the  bank  is  allowed  to  continue  its  business 
just  as  before  in  all  other  respects,  there  may  be  some  depreciation,  but 
it  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  permanent  as  in  the  case  of  Treasury  notes. 
When  bank  notes  are  practically  convertible  they  can  never  be  depre- 
ciated^ Bank  notes,  whether  convertible  or  not,  provided  only  that 
they  are  issued  by  the  banks  according  to  the  requirements  of  their 
customers,  can  never  produce  a  general  rise  of  prices,  but  the  amount  of 
the  circulation  depends  upon  the  general  range  of  prices  and  the  amount 
of  business  done. 


CHAPTER  VI.— RESTRICTIONS  ON  BANKING. 

FBEB  TRADE  IN    BANKING — PBIVILEaED  BANKS— JOINT    STOCK    BANKS 
— ^ISSUB  OF  NOTES— BANK  OF    ENGLAND— OOUNTBY  BANKS— 

SCOTLAND  AND  IBBLAND. 

The  business  of  monej-Iending  has  for  ages  been  viewed  with  dis&yonry 
and  it  is  not  difScult  to  understand  why  there  should  always  exist  a 
prejudice  against  men  who  seem  to  earn  a  living  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  necessities  of  other  people.  In  some  countries  the  lending  of  money 
at  interest,  or,  as  it  is  called,  usury,  has  been  totally  prohibited  ;  while 
in  others  it  has  only  been  allowed  to  be  practised  by  persons  standing  in 
the  position  of  social  outcasts.  As  civilization  advances,  the  prohibition 
of  usury  is  found  to  be  so  inconvenient  that  legislators  content  themselves 
with  regulating  a  trade  which  they  cannot  suppress  ;  and  allow  interest 
to  be  charged,  provided  that  it  does  not  exceed  a  certain  maximum. 
Although  the  Usury  Laws  have  now  been  repealed  in  England,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  the  notion  still  seems  to  prevail  that 
money-lending  is  a  business  which,  more  than  others,  requires  to  be 
watched  over  and  regulated  by  the  State.  Even  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  secure  to  other  traders  the  most  complete  liberty  to  manage 
their  business  in  whatever  maimer  may  seem  best  to  them,  are  not 
inclined  to  admit  that  the  same  arguments  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
case  of  bankers  as  to  those  of  com  dealers  or  sugar  refiners.  Cobden, 
who  devoted  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  an  agitation  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade  in  com,  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  which  imposed  the  most  stringent  and  unheard  of  restrictions  on 
trade  in  money.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  American  protectionist,  Mr. 
Carey,  is  in  favour  of  allowing  bankers  to  manage  their  business  in  their 
own  way,  without  interference  fix)m  the  Government.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  neither  of  these  eminent  men  has  been  led  to  his 
conclusions  by  political  considerations  as  to  the  value  of  liberty  in  the 
abstract,  but  that  each  was  guided  by  his  opinions  as  to  the  teaching  of 
Economic  Science.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  consider  what 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  political  question  by  reference  to  economic 
principles  ;  and  this  is  the  object  of  the  present  chapter. 

As  an  instance  of  the  views  commonly  held  respecting  the  propriety 
of  granting  to  bankers  the  same  liberty  which  ^  oVlti^t  ^sciXy\^\x^^^Tffi^^sst 
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themBelves  entitled  to  enjoy  in  the  management  of  their  own  afFairSy  I 
may  cite  a  passage  from  the  well-known  work  of  Tooke,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  strennous  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  with  whose 
mischieTous  effects  he,  as  a  com  dealer,  was  practically  and  most 
disagreeably  acquainted*  He  says : — "  I  agree  with  a  writer  in  one  of 
the  American  papers,  who  observes  that  Free  Trade  in  Banking  is 
synonymous  with  Free  Trade  in  Swindling.  They  (Claims  for  Freedom 
of  Banking)  do  not  rest  in  any  manner  on  ground  analogous  to  the  claims 
of  freedom  of  competition  in  production.  The  claims  for  such  freedom 
of  competition  are  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  are  alone  of  paramount 
consideration.  But  the  issue  of  paper  substitutes  for  coin  is  no  branch 
of  productive  industry.  It  is  a  matter  for  regulation  by  the  State  with 
a  view  to  general  convenience,  and  comes  within  the  province  of  police." 
(History  of  Prices,  vol.  8,  chap.  4,  sec.  8,  page  206.) 

That  a  writer  who  is  so  honourably  distinguished  by  moderation  and 
fairness,  should  endorse  so  strong  an  expression  as  ''Free  Trade  in 
Swindling  "  as  an  epithet  to  denote  a  system  of  which  he  did  not  approve, 
affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  judgment  of  the 
calmest  enquirers  may  be  perverted  by  their  feelings.  Tooke  might 
have  remembered  that  in  most  instances  in  which  the  State  has  stepped 
in  to  regulate  a  trade,  it  has  done  so  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course 
was  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and  yet  no  one  now  contends 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  better  served  if  the  trade  guilds  were 
re-invested  with  their  ancient  powers. 

Those  who  advocate  Free  Trade  in  Banking  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  system  is  the  best  for  the  public  interest,  and  not  merely  because  they 
consider  that  bankers  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  their  o^vn  business. 
It  is  true  that  banking  is  no  branch  of  productive  industry,  but  this  is 
equally  true  of  com  dealing,  wh'ich  is  simply  a  distribution  of  com  already 
produced,  and  Tooke  gives  no  reason  why  an  argument  which  is  applicable 
to  productive  should  not  equally  apply  to  other  kinds  of  industry. 
Englishmen  have  now  been  convinced  that  the  supply  of  com  can  be 
best  maintained  by  allowing  com  dealers  to  buy  such  quantities  as  they 
require  at  whatever  time  they  choose,  from  any  producer,  whether  native 
or  foreign.  Why  then  should  we  suppose  that  the  supply  of  paper 
substitutes  for  coin  would  not  be  best  maintained  by  allowing  bankers 
and  their  customers  to  bring  them  into  circulation  in  whatever  quantities, 
and  at  whatever  times,  they  find  to  be  mutually  convenient.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  police,  for  this  is  Ix^gging  the 
very  question  in  dispute,  and  not  telling  us  why  it  is  a  fit  subject  for 
State  control.  Tooke  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  the  inconvenience  of  a 
'Mvulatiion  consisting  of  very  smcU  notes,  and  asks  why,  if  nothing 
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except  the  discretion  of  the  banks  is  to  determine  the  minimnTn  amount 
of  a  note,  they  should  not  issue  ^'shin-plaisters/'  as  the  Americans  call 
notes  of  very  small  amounts.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  why  a  law 
should  not  be  passed  to  regulate  a  minimum  quantity  of  wheat  or  of 
flour,  which  should  be  sold  at  one  time,  and  the  answer  to  either  question 
would  be  equally  simple.  Either  the  small  note  is  conyenient  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is,  a  positive  injury  would  be  done  by  preventing  its  circula- 
tion, and,  if  it  is  not,  the  public  would  not  ask  for  it,  or  accept  it  when 
offered,  any  more  than  they  would  purchase  wheat  in  quantities  too 
small  to  be  convenient.  It  is  but  just  to  Tooke  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  above  passage  was  published  in  1840,  before  he  had  become  fully 
convinced  of  the  merely  passive  character  of  banks  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  their  issues,  and  that  he  strenuously  opposed  the  act  of  1844, 
which  was  based  on  the  contrary  assumption.  Gherbuliez*  considers 
that  competition  will  not  suffice  to  protect  the  public  in  this  as  in  other 
trades,  because  the  public  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate 
between  safe  and  unsafe  banks.  But  if  this  argument  proves  anything, 
it  proves  too  much,  for  if  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  legislative  interference  in  its  behalf,  such  interference  would  be  quite 
as  much  called  for  in  other  trades,  and  most  of  all  in  those  which  supply 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  public  cannot  tell  what  frauds  may 
be  practised  by  dealers,  who  must  necessarily  be  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  own  business  than  the  public  can  possibly  be,  and 
who  must  always  have  some  power  of  using  their  superior  knowledge  for 
dishonest  purposes.  The  public  cannot  tell  for  certain  which  are  the 
banks  that  are  about  to  fail,  but  they  can  tell  which  are  those  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  successive  commercial  crises,  and  they  have  some 
means  of  knowing  which  are  those  that  are  managed  by  persons  of 
upright  character.  If  the  government  steps  in  to  prescribe  regulations 
which  are  to  prevent  banks  from  failing,  the  effect  will  be  that  man^ 
people  will  regard  the  banks  as  safe  because  these  regulations  are 
complied  with,  instead  of  exercising  their  own  judgment  and  discrimin- 
ation. As  Mr.  Spencer  somewhere  says,  to  provide  means  for  averting 
the  consequences  of  folly  is  to  people  the  world  with  fools.  Thus  even 
if  the  State  by  laying  down  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  bankers  could 
prevent  the  public  from  suffering  any  considerable  pecuniary  loss  through 
the  failure  of  banks,  it  might  still  be  regarded  as  a  questionable  benefit, 
for  it  would  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  people,  which  would  suffer  in  its  capacity  for  self-control  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  was  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  State.    But  what  reason 

♦  Vol.  II,  Chap,  iv,  sec  u\,  v  '^'^^^ 
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IB  there  to  gappose  that  the  government  can  obtain  the  desiied  end  ?  A 
long  snccession  of  commmercial  crises^  in  one  of  which  as  manj  as 
Beyentj  banks  were  swept  away,  might  have  been  snfBcient  to  teaidi 
Englishmen  at  least  that  State-controlled  banking  cannot  afford  infiEdlible 
security.  It  may  be  safely  granted  that  competition  does  not  attain 
perfection  in  this  any  more  than  in  other  departments  of  industry,  bat 
this  alone  is  not,  as  Cherbnliez  seems  to  suppose,  sufficient  reason  for 
abandoning  it,  for  we  must  first  have  some  reason  for  believing  ttiat 
State  regulation  will  serve  us  better ;  and  no  satisfactory  reason,  or  at 
least  none  which  is  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  has  yet  been  produced.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Spencer,  who  has  discussed  this  question  with  his 
usual  vigour  in  his  Essay  on  "  State  Tampering  with  lloney  and  Banks,** 
and  more  briefly  in  his  **  Social  Statics,"  has  completely  proved  his 
point,  that  the  interference  of  the  State  in  this  matter  is  as  needless,  and 
as  mischievous,  as  in  the  case  of  trade,  or  of  religion.  Why,  he  perti- 
nently asks,  should  it  be  supposed  that  bankers  are  more  desirous  than 
other  classes  to  ruin  themselves  ?  Bankers  fail  because  they  give  credit 
to  persons  who  are  unable  to  repay  what  they  have  borrowed,  and  what 
more  effectual  means  can  be  devised  for  rendering  them  cautious  in  this 
respect  than  is  already  provided  by  the  knowledge  that  bankruptcy  is 
the  certain  consequence  of  any  grievous  error.  All  dealers  are  obliged 
to  exercise  caution  in  gi^^ng  credit,  but  to  the  banker  it  is  more  especially 
necessary,  for  giving  credit  is  the  very  essence  of  his  business,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  be  fitted  for  the  discliarge  of  his 
difficult  duty  if  anyone  can  be.  In  like  manner  those  whp  entrust  their 
money  to  the  keeping  of  bankers  are  obliged  to  exercise  caution  and 
discrimination  in  selecting  the  firms  or  companies  with  which  they  will 
deal,  and  they  have  the  strongest  motive  of  self-interest  to  take  all 
possible  pains  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion.  If  either  the  banker  or 
his  customers  are  reckless,  their  failure  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others, 
and  will  at  least  prevent  them  from  incurring  further  liabilities,  and  so 
put  an  end  to  the  mischief  which  they  are  doing. 

Every  commercial  crisis  weeds  out  a  number  of  banks  which  have  been 
imprudently  managed,  and  their  disappearance  brings  more  custom  to 
the  better-managed  ones  which  have  survived  the  trial ;  so  that  there  is 
a  process  of  natural  selection  constantly  going  on,  preserving  the  strong, 
and  destroying  the  weak,  and  continually  adapting  banking  institutions 
to  the  wants  of  the  society  in  which  they  exist.  All  that  a  goveniment 
can  reasonably  expect  to  do  for  its  subjects  is  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  unsafe  banks,  and  this  object  is  already  attained  by  the  natural  opera- 
tions of  commerce  without  the  intervention  of  the  state. 
No  government  can  prevent  its  sub^ecta  from  iwcurriug  debts  which 
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they  are  unable  to  pay,  and  without  doing  this  the  solvency  of  bankers 
cannot  be  secured.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  in  which  it  is  the  unquestion- 
able duty  of  the  government  to  attempt  something,  even  if  it  cannot 
attain  complete  success.  It  is,  indeed,  bound  to  see  that  such  of  its 
subjects  as  are  able  to  do  so  pay  their  debts ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  ought  to  prescribe  rules  which  it  thinks  calculated  to  prevent  its  sub- 
jects from  incurring  debts.  Even  if  its  interference  were  in  some  degree 
successful,  we  might  still  grudge  the  time  and  labour  expended  on  it  by 
the  legislature  amd  executive  which  might  have  been  more  profitably 
devoted  to  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But,  in  truth, 
experience  abundantly  proves  that  its  interference  is  never  successful, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  produces  inconveniences  which  were  not 
contemplated  when  it  was  first  resolved  on. 

There  are  three  courses  which  have  been  conmionly  adopted  by 
governments  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  Sometimes  they  have  con- 
ferred special  privileges  upon  one  or  a  few  banks,  sometimes  they  have 
prohibited  the  establishment  of  banks  whose  constitution  did  not  conform 
to  a  certain  type,  sometimes  they  have  restricted  the  issue  of  notes.  All 
these  methods  are  united  and  blended  in  practice,  for  it  is  the  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  which  is  most  commonly  confined  to  a  favoured  bank, 
and  the  State  does  not  usually  interfere  with  the  management  of  non- 
issuing  banks.  But  as  each  of  these  methods  might  be  defended  on 
different  grounds,  they  may  with  advantege  be  considered  separately. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  a  government  to  confer  valuable  privi- 
leges on  the  bank  with  which  it  deposits  its  own  money,  in  return  for 
which  the  bank  lends  a  large  sum  at  low  interest  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation, and  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  government  in  time  of 
need.  In  France,  for  example,  the  "  Bank  of  France  "  is  the  only  insti- 
tution which  is  allowed  to  issue  notes,  and  the  same  monopoly  is  enjoyed 
by  the  "  Bank  of  Austria  "  in  its  own  country.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  never  enjoyed  such  a  complete  monopoly ;  but  it  is  the  only  English 
bank  which  has  been  allowed  to  increase  its  circulation  since  1844.  By 
establishing  such  banks  it  may  be  supposed  that  governments  seek  to 
provide  their  subjects  with  places  where  they  may  safely  deposit  their 
money,  and  if  these  banks  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
respective  countries,  this  object  might  be  attained,  for  they  are  generally 
managed  with  great  prudence  and  success,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one 
of  them  fails.  Unfortunately,  they  can  hardly  suffice  for  all  the  people 
who  would  be  willing  to  deposit  money  with  them,  and  whatever  benefit 
they  may  confer  on  the  capital,  and  on  a  few  large  towns,  they  still  leave 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  exposed  to  the  danger  of  loss  from, 
confiding  their  money  to  less  trustworthy  bands.  Tt\i<^^«KiK.  ^l^^^^sssj^ 
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has  only  deycn  brancheSy  and  though  the  Bank  of  France  has  sixty, 
CYcn  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  Department, 
which  the  French  Government  at  one  time  ordered  it  to  establish,  but 
was  obliged  to  refrain  from  compelling  it  to  do.  The  absence  of  branches 
of  the  privileged  banks  doc3  not  prevent  people  from  borrowing  in  the 
country  towns,  for  they  find  plenty  of  bankers  who,  though  not  able  to 
issue  notes,  are  still  able  to  lend  and  borrow  money ;  and  the  people  are 
still  exposed  to  all  the  losses  which  imprudent  banking  entails.  Even  in 
the  large  towns  where  the  privileged  banks  carry  on  business,  they  are 
not  able  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  field.  Their  privil^es 
enable  them  to  obtain  great  success,  but  this  very  success,  by  rendering 
them  old  and  wealthy,  renders  them  indisposed  to  enter  upon  any  new- 
fiEishioned  course,  so  that  they  often  let  slip  opportunities  of  extending 
their  business,  which  are  eagerly  seized  on  by  younger  and  less  wealthy 
rivals.  While,  therefore,  these  privileges  do  not  secure  the  public  from 
pecuniary  loss  through  the  failure  of  banks,  they  give  rise  to  a  new 
danger,  by  entrusting  the  destinies  of  a  whole  country  to  the  discretion  of 
a  very  few  men.  During  a  commercial  crisis,  the  banks  of  issue  are  best 
able  to  supply  the  increased  loans  which  the  public  always  require ;  for 
at  such  times  there  is  a  scarcity  of  specie,  and  these  banks  alone  have  the 
power  of  creating  money  in  the  shape  of  notes. 

If,  as  in  England  and  Austria,  there  is  only  one  bank  which  can 
increase  its  circulation  at  such  times,  the  most  imix)rtant  interests  of 
the  commercial  community  are  confided  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors 
of  a  single  institution,  and  the  danger  of  a  serious  mistake  must  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  dozen 
banks  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
Whenever  a  crisis  occurs  the  directors  of  the  bank  are  abused  for  not 
doing  enoagli  to  relieve  the  pressure  to  which  the  community  is  exposed, 
and  although  the  complaints  of  debtors  must  be  regarded  with  some 
suspicion,  proofs  arc  not  wanting  that  they  are  not  without  foundation. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  refused,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  to  advance 
money  on  the  security  of  railway  debentures,  although  these  are  con- 
sidered to  be  such  safe  investments  that  trustees  are  allowed  by  law  to 
purchase  them.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  are  well  aware  that  these 
debentures  are  safe,  for,  as  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  mentions  in  his  work 
on  banking,  they  have  invested  a  part  of  the  proprietors'  capital  in  this 
manner.  I^ut  they  have  a  rule  not  to  advance  money  on  such  securities, 
and  they  adhere  to  it.  In  like  manner  the  Bank  of  Austria,  during  the 
crisis  of  1878,  declined  to  lend  money  on  the  deposit  of  certain  stocks 
on  which  it  had  not  been  accustomed  to  lend;  although,  as  regards 
manr  of  these,  the  Directors  were  'wdX  «iw«c^  tiasA.  t\Mi^  afforded  ample 
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secnritj.  It  is  still  more  singalar  that  they  even  refased  to  lend  notes 
on  the  deposit  of  gold  bulhon,  by  which  they  would  not  have  been 
exposed  to  any  risk  whatever.  One  of  the  statutes  of  the  bank  required 
that  if  a  person  wished  to  borrow  on  the  deposit  of  bullion  he  must 
bring  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  it  in  silver,  and  only  twenty  per  cent, 
in  gold.  This  statute  had  been  framed  at  a  time  when  silver  was  the 
standard  of  value,  but  it  was  still  adhered  to  in  1873,  long  after  gold 
had  usurped  the  chief  place  in  the  circulation. 

I  do  not  say  that  mistakes  would  not  be  made  if  all  banks  were  left  to  do 
as  they  liked,  but  if  such  were  committed  the  Government  would  at  least  be 
in  no  way  responsible,  which  cannot  be  said  under  the  present  state  of  things. 
In  the  examples  just  given  it  does  not  appear  that  either  bank  gained  any 
advantage  by  refusing  to  act  in  the  manner  required,  and  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  were  refused  assistance  must  have  suffered  serious  loss. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  England  is  the  peculiar  country  of  commercial 
crises,  and  it  is  then  sought  to  explain  how  these  visitations  might 
be  averted  by  a  reform  in  our  currency  laws.  In  fact,  however,  we 
have  no  such  unenviable  distinction,  and  the  notion  has,  probably,  no 
other  foundation  than  our  comparative  indifference  to  what  happens  in 
other  countries.  No  reason  can  be  given  for  assigning  the  name  of 
crisis  to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  London  in  1866,  and 
refusing  it  in  the  cases  of  Vienna  in  May,  1878,  or  of  New  York,  in 
September  of  the  latter  year.  In  the  United  States,  although  banking 
is  not  free,  the  privilege  of  issuing  is  not  so  unequally  shared  as  in 
England,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  leading  banks  to  concert  a  common 
plan  of  defence  when  a  panic  has  become  general.  This  plan  is  usually 
what  amounts  to  a  virtual  suspension  of  payments,  as  they  reftise  to  cash 
any  large  cheque  unless  presented  by  another  banker  ;  so  that  what  is 
taken  from  one  bank  must  be  paid  into  another,  and  the  cash  reserve  of 
the  whole  body  remains  undiminished.  Perhaps  the  law  courts,  if  they 
were  appealed  to,  might  compel  every  bank  which  adopted  this  course 
to  stop  payment  altogether,  but  nobody  would  gain  anything  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  take  such  extreme  measures.  Such  a  course  is  the 
only  one  which  the  banks  can  take  to  save  themselves  and  their  customers ; 
and  its  beneficial  effects  are  soon  seen  in  the  cessation  of  the  panic  and 
the  maintenance  of  many  banks  which  would  certainly  have  failed  if 
exposed  to  a  run.  It  is  not,  however,  the  monetary  panic  which 
constitutes  the  chief  evil  of  a  crisis,  nor  does  the  cessation  of  the  panic 
put  an  end  to  the  distress  which  the  crisis  has  caused. 

The  evil  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  a  faUure 
of  credit,  but  the  real  evil  is  the  scarcity  of  lYi!^  dc^nosL^^^d^v^  ^^C^^ 
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money  is  required  to  pnrchafle,  and  the  faflore  to  prodnoe  the 
commodities  for  which  credit  is  given.  The  most  conunon  cause  of  a 
crisis  is  the  faUore  of  the  harvest,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  export 
large  quantities  of  specie  to  pay  for  food,  which  exportation  causes  a 
great  diminution  in  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banks,  and  compels  them, 
in  self-defence,  to  endeavour  to  diminish  their  advances.  They  naturally 
decline  to  lend,  at  such  times,  to  persons  of  whose  solvency  they  have 
least  confidence,  and  hence  many  traders  who  have  been  for  some  time 
struggling  on  with  the  aid  of  borrowed  money,  are  obhged  all  at  once  to 
suspend  payment.  Their  creditors  desire  to  obtain  fresh  advances  to 
replace  the  money  which  they  have  lost  by  the  failure,  and  as  the  demand 
for  loans  is  thus  increased,  failure  follows  faUure  among  traders  and 
bankers  until  they  culminate  in  the  stoppage  of  some  large  house  which 
has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  soundness.  Such  were 
the  houses  of  Overend  and  Gumey,  whose  failure  was  the  occasion 
of  the  English  crisis  of  18G6,  and  Jay,  Cooke,  &  Co.,  whose  failure 
brought  on  the  American  crisis  of  September,  1878.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  was  the  monetary  panic  of  any  long  duration,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
former  case  it  lasted  no  more  than  two  days  ;  but  in  both  there  was  a 
consequent  stagnation  of  trade,  which  continued  for  many  months.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  failures  in  the  City  as  the  closing  of  manufactories, 
the  dismissal  of  labourera,  and  the  retrenchment  of  expenditure  by  all 
classes  which  constitutes  the  disaster  which  is  deplored  whenever  a 
commercial  crisis  is  spoken  of.  A  bad  harvest  raises  the  price  of  food, 
and  compels  people  to  spend  less  upon  other  things,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  is  that  many  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  produce 
certain  kinds  of  articles  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  labour  of 
a  large  section  of  the  comnmnity,  the  agricultural  class,  is  less  productive 
than  before,  and  as  less  is  produced  there  is  less  to  exchange,  and  the 
whole  community  feels  the  loss.  Monetary  legislation  camiot  enable 
people  to  consume  what  has  not  been  produced,  nor  can  it  enable  human 
labour  to  become  equally  productive  in  all  seasons.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  commercial  crises  that  I  advocate  the  removal 
of  all  legal  privileges  at  present  enjoyed  by  various  banks,  but  merely  in 
order  that  the  people  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  can  be  done 
by  human  efforts  to  mitigate  these  dreadful  calamities.  It  is  not  because 
a  system  in  which  there  are  many  competing  banks  would  be  absolutely 
safe,  but  because  it  would  be  safer  than  one  in  which  everything  depends 
upon  one  bank  that  I  advocate  its  adoption.  Mr.  Bagehot,  while 
admitting  that  such  a  system  would  be  better  than  that  which  we  now 
maintain,  does  not  venture  to  propose  it,  because  he  considers  that  the 
Jmbits  and  prejudices  which  the  old  sy^Um  haa  engendered  are  now  too 
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strong  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  be  must  be  content  to  reform  instead  of 
abolishing.  Such  diffidence  may  be  cautions  in  a  practical  banker  who 
wishes  to  see  his  proposals  carried  into  effect  at  once,  but  as  I  am  here 
discussing  a  scientific  question  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  openly 
contend  that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  freedom  of  banking,  and 
should  not  expect  that  time,  which  has  remoTcd  so  many  economic 
prejudices,  will  remove  these  also. 

The  experience  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  shows  that  a  country  suffers 
no  loss  from  the  want  of  a  bank  endowed  with  extraordinary  privileges. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  remarked,  that  whatever  disadvantages  those  coun- 
tries have  suffered  through  the  absorption  of  their  legislatures  in  the 
Imperial  Parliment,  they  have  at  least  gained  something  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  comparative  freedom  in  banking  matters.  Each  of  them  formerly 
possessed  a  bank  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  issuing  notes  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  each  case  the  privilege  which  had  been  granted  for  a 
term  of  years  was  allowed  to  expire  on  the  first  opportunity  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Union.  The  transference  of  the  capital  to  London 
seems  to  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  authorities  of  the  privi- 
leged banks  to  persuade  the  ministers  and  parliament  that  the  interests 
of  a  small  corporation  were  identical  with  those  of  the  people.  In  both 
countries  the  indifference  of  parliament  lasted  long  enough  to  aUo\v 
several  issuing  banks  to  spring  up,  and  to  familiarise  the  people  with 
their  notes  to  such  an  extent  that  these  have  almost  superseded  coin. 
This  universal  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  for  bank  failures  are  rare,  and 
certainly  do  not  cause  more  suffering  than  those  which  take  place  in 
England,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  which  the  government  takes  to  prevent 
them.  The  object  of  English  legislation  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
issuers,  but  this  object  has  been  much  better  attained  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  by  the  simple  action  of  competition,  which  swept  away  numerous 
small  banks,  and  practically  confined  the  business  of  issuing  notes  to  a 
few  large  ones  long  before  the  Acts  of  1845  prohibited  the  establishment 
of  any  new  ones.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  government  should  not 
entrust  its  money  to  the  keeping  of  a  bank  and  make  certain  conditions 
to  ensure  that  the  latter  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  The 
practice  of  the  United  States  Government  for  more  than  thirty  years 
has  been  to  keep  its  own  cash  in  the  Treasury,  and  not  to  employ  a  bank 
at  all.  The  effects  of  this  policy  are  that  a  much  larger  reserve  of  gold 
has  to  be  maintained  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government  than  would 
be  necessary  if  it  were  kept  by  a  bank  which  could  lend  out  with  one 
hand  what  it  received  with  the  other ;  and  that  the  government  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  making  an  improper  use  of  its  oppor- 
tunities of  speculating  in  the  money  market.    By  ^ssi^V^yi^  ^\i«^  ^ 
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gOTemment  avoids  both  these  disadTontageSy  and  also  confers  some 
benefit  upon  those  persons  to  whom  it  has  to  pay  money,  as  payments 
are  likely  to  be  more  punctaally  and  conveniently  made  by  a  bank  than 
by  a  State  department;  but  all  these  advantages  may  be  quite  as  well 
obtained  without  conferring  any  privileges  on  an  institution  which 
already  receives  a  substantial  benefit  by  acquiring  so  valuable  a  customer 
as  the  government  is  pretty  sure  to  be. 

Mill  did  not  go  beyond  the  truth  when  he  said  that  for  a  long  time 
the  English  Government  made  safe  banking  a  punishable  offence.    In 
order  to  protect  the  Bank  of  England  from  unpleasant  competition,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  bank  which  had  more  than  six  partners  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  England.    The  business  of  banking 
was  thus  confined  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  host  of  private  firms  ; 
and  the  repeated  failures  of  the  latter  were  adduced  as  reasons  for  further 
legislation.    Such  is  the  manner  in  which  legislatures  always  proceed, 
first  providing  some  expedient  for  curing  an  evil,  and,  when  they  find 
that  their   remedy  produces  no  eflcct,  trying  a  new  one,  without 
suspecting  that  it  is  their  own  interference  which  is  likely  to  aggravate 
the  evil    In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  joint-stock  banks  have  long 
been  permitted  to  be  established,  they  have  almost  entirely  engrossed  the 
business,  and  during  the  last  fifty  yeara  when  they  have  been  allowed  to 
exist  in  England,  they  have  been  in  like  manner  swallowing  up,  or 
otherwise  putting  an  end  to,  private  banks,  and  givmg  promise   of 
eventually  monopolising  the  trade.     In  1834  they  were  first  allowed  to 
be  established  in  London,  and  the  foundation  of  the   Loudon  and 
Westminster    Bank    in    that    year  marks  the  commencement    of   a 
competition  which  has  proved  extremely  formidable  to  the  private  banks, 
and  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  Bank  of  England  itself.     In  both  these 
quarters,  accordingly,  the  intruder  was  viewed  with  no  friendly  eye,  and 
the  steps  which  were  taken  to  thwart  its  growth  were  characterised  by 
equal  meanness.    The  private  bankers  refused  to  admit  joint-stock  banks 
to  the  Clearing  House,  and  persisted  in  doing  so  until  1854,  tlius  causing 
considerable  inconvenience   to  their  rivals  without  auy  advantage  to 
themselves.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Bank  of  England  refused  to  open  a 
drawing  account  with  the  London  and  AVestminster  Bank  imtil  1842. 
The  effect  of  both  these  courses  was  the  same,  viz.  :  to  comi)el  the  new 
bank  to  keep  a  larger  reserve  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  persecution  the  new 
bank  grew  and  flourished,  and  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  London. 
Its  history  has  been  related  with  a  pardonable  pride  by  its  first  manager, 
Mr.  Gilbart,  in  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking."    Other  joint-stock 
banks  have  been  successively  established,  and  their  published  balance- 
\sbeet8  show  that  their  business  is  constantly  increasing.    That  of  tho 
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private  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  is  believed  to  be  stationary,  if  not 
actually  diminishing,  and  no  new  one  has  been  established  for  many 
years.  The  reason  why  the  joint  stock  principle  has  proved  so  successful 
in  this  instance  is  obviously  that  it  affords  a  better  guarantee  to  the 
public  than  a  few  individuals  can  possibly  do.  Wherever  joint-stock 
companies  are  formed  they  can  easily  command  a  larger  capital  than 
private  firms ;  but  this  does  not,  in  all  trades,  give  them  a  decided 
advantage.  In  railways  the  advantage  is  so  great  that  it  scarcely  ever 
happens  that  one  is  owned  by  a  single  individual,  and,  although  it  is  not 
so  overwhelming  in  the  case  of  banking  and  insurance,  it  is  still  very 
great.  In  both  these  trades  the  public  have  to  entrust  their  money  to 
others  in  the  hope  of  receiving  it  back  at  a  future  time,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  they  should  have  good  grounds  for  this 
confidence.  A  large  company  secures  this,  partly  by  raising  a  large  sum 
to  begin  isith,  and  partly  by  including  a  large  number  of  shareholders, 
who  may  be  called  on  to  contribute  further  sums  if  the  company  should 
suspend  payment.  The  collective  wealth  of  the  shareholders  is  likely  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  partners  in  any  private  firm,  and  even  if  (as 
under  the  present  system  of  limited  liability)  they  are  only  bound  to 
contribute  a  definite  sum,  this  amount  is  always  large,  and  is  always 
known  to  the  public,  who  have  thus  a  tolerable  guarantee  that  they  will 
obtain  payment  of  their  debts.  It  is  accordingly  in  both  these  trades 
that  the  competition  of  joint-stock  companies  has  been  most  successful 
in  driving  out  private  firms,  although  many  of  the  latter  are  still  able  to 
hold  their  ground.  How  great  is  the  security  which  they  afford  to  the 
public  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  no  depositor  has  ever  lost  anything  by  the  failure  of  a  Scotch  joint- 
stock  bank.  The  shareholders  have  had  to  bear  considerable  losses,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  them  have  been  ruined,  but  the  main  object  of  the 
institutions,  viz. :  to  provide  safe  places  in  which  to  deposit  money,  has 
been  completely  attained.  Mr.  Bagchot  considers  that  joint-stock  banks 
have  a  great  advantage  in  their  constitution,  which  provides  that  the 
more  responsible  work  shall  be  done  by  a  permanent  ofiicial,  the 
manager,  who  receives  a  high  salary,  and  is  merely  supervised  by  the 
directors,  who  have  a  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business.  This 
may  be  so  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  private  firms  should  not  secure 
equally  competent  managers  of  the  same  class,  if  the  public  would  place 
equal  confidence  in  them.  He  says  that  no  one  but  a  very  rich  man  can 
start  a  bank,  and  that  no  very  rich  one  will  start  one  ;  but  though  this 
may  be  true  enough,  it  only  half  accounts  for  the  gradual  decline  of 
private  ones,  and  the  real  cause  must  be,  as  I  have  said,  that  large 
companies  can  ofier  a  better  guarantee  to  the  public^    As^  t\>L^^l<^iCft^ 
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this  is  the  safest  method  of  banking,  and  as  it  was  fonnerly  prohibited, 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  safe  banking  was  formerly 
a  punishable  offence. 

The  impediments  which  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  joiutHstock 
banking  have  had  other  inconveniences  besides  that  of  forcing  the 
people  to  confide  their  money  to  untrustworthy  hands.  They  have  com- 
pelled many  persons  to  do  without  banking  altogether,  as  we  may  see  by 
comparing  the  proportion  of  banks  to  the  population  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  In  England  there  is  one  banking  office  for  every  18,000  of 
the  population,  while  in  Scotland  there  is  one  for  every  4,000,  or  about 
three  times  as  many  in  proportion.  It  is  true  that  in  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion is  slightly  smaller  than  in  England,  but  even  this  must  be 
considered  as  relatively  larger  when  we  take  into  account  the  much 
poorer  and  more  backward  condition  of  Ireland.  By  thus  starving  as  it 
were  the  monied  classes  of  England,  the  Government  has  compelled  them 
to  make  a  much  larger  use  of  coin,  and  to  undergo  more  inconvenience 
on  all  those  numerous  occasions  when  cash  is  required.  The  joint-stock 
banks  have  introduced  into  London  the  practice  of  alloT\ing  interest  on 
small  deposits,  and  have  thus  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  many 
persons  who  had  saved  money  which  they  could  not  invest.  By  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  these  companies  the  government  inflicted 
an  injury  upon  these  prudent  persons  wliich  it  has  but  tardily  and 
imperfectly  repaired  by  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  savings  banks. 
In  Scotland  the  system  of  joint-stock  banking  grew  up  gradually,  while 
in  England  it  started  into  life  on  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  laws. 
When  they  were  first  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  island  there  was,  of 
course,  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  capable 
managers,  the  business  being  a  new  one,  while  Scotland  could  not 
furnish  as  many  as  were  required.  The  failure  of  some  of  the  first 
which  were  established  was  due  to  this  difficulty,  and,  as  usually 
happens,  though  this  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  government 
it  was  made  use  of  as  a  ground  for  advocating  further  interference. 
Though  the  London  business  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  suffered 
any  diminution  since  it  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of  other 
companies,  its  country  branches  have  found  more  difficulty  in  holding 
their  ground,  and  three  of  them  have  been  actually  closed.  These  were 
situated  at  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Nonvich,  and  their  abandonment 
indicates  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  able  to  modify  its  procedure  so 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  agricultural  centre,  although  this  has 
been  easily  accomplished  by  other  joint-stock  banks.  The  gradual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  private  banks  has  not  been  entirely  owing  to 
their  failure,  but  some  have  been  ^^o\md  \xp  ou  the  death  of  a  partner. 
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while  others  have  been  amalgamated  with  other  private  banks,  and 
others  have  been  converted  into  branches  of  joint-stock  banks.  How 
great  has  been  the  reduction  from  all  these  caoses  combined  may  be 
judged  from  two  facts.  In  1844  there  were  204  private  banks  which 
issued  notes,  while  80  years  later  there  were  only  120.  In  1810  there 
were  40  private  banks  admitted  to  the  London  Clearing  House,  while 
60  years  later  there  were  only  11.  Of  course  there  have  been  many 
failures  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  when  these  have  occurred  they  have 
produced  distress  as  much  exceeding  that  caused  by  th&  failure  of  a 
private  firm  as  the  wealth  of  a  company  exceeds  that  of  a  firm.  We 
cannot  yet  expect,  and  perhaps  can  never  expect,  that  the  management 
of  all  banks  mil  become  so  good  that  failures  will  never  occur,  but  if 
such  a  consummation  is  ever  attained  it  will  be  by  means  of  companieSi 
and  not  by  private  firms. 

If  bankers  had  never  issued  notes  it  is  possible  that  they  would  have 
been  allowed  to  carry  on  their  business  in  peace  without  interference 
from  the  State ;  but  the  issuing  of  paper  money  seems  to  be  an  usur- 
pation of  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign,  and  thus  to  call  for  some 
control  on  his  part. 

The  reason  why  the  Government  usually  monopolises  the  coining  of 
metallic  money  is,  that  such  a  course  is  thought  to  be  the  best  for 
protecting  its  subjects  against  fraud.  If  no  individuals  had  ever  issued 
coin  intentionally  made  of  less  than  their  alleged  fineness,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  Government  to  meddle  in  the  matter, 
and  even  after  such  frauds  had  been  practised  the  Government  might 
have  limited  itself  to  punishing  forgers  when  detected.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  generally  thought  most  convenient  for  the  Government  to 
issue  coins  of  which  it  guarantees  the  weight  and  fineness ;  and  as  the 
practice  is  tolerably  convenient,  and  is  free  from  the  abuses  by  which  it 
was  formerly  disgraced,  it  has  met  with  general  approval.  But,  as  so 
frequently  happens,  the  slightest  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  State 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  its  action  by  the  duty  of  protecting 
person  and  property  is  made  a  pretext  for  further  transgressions,  and 
because  Government  controls  the  issue  of  coin,  people  argue  that  it 
ought  to  control  the  issue  of  notes.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  the  State  alone  should  issue  notes,  and  that  all  private  issues  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  Others  consider  that  private  issues  should  be 
allowed,  but  only  on  condition  that  securities  for  the  full  amount 
should  be  deposited  with  a  State  department,  and  such  a  system  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  argument 
that  because  notes  are  called  money  therefore  the  State  oug^ht  tft  t«^- 
late  their  issue^  hardly  admits  of  serious  discwBaioii.    lji>^^i}cL^!»s!i«i^^i^ 
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State  IB  equally  bound  to  protect  its  subjects  as^inst  fraud,  aud  to 
punish  the  forgers  whether  of  coin  or  of  notes ;  but  the  argument 
assumes,  first,  that  the  monoiX)ly  of  coining  is  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting fraud,  and,  secondly,  that  if  this  were  so  a  similar  course  would 
also  be  the  best  in  regard  to  notes.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  can 
be  justified ;  and  even  if,  by  certain  regulations,  a  Government  could 
secure  that  all  notes  should  be  cashed  when  presented,  it  would  not 
thereby  secure  its  subjects  from  losing  their  money,  but  merely  from 
losing  it  in  a  particular  manner.  We  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the 
Ganges  by  closing  up  one  of  its  mouths  as  to  save  people  from  j)ecuniaTy 
loss  by  preventing  them  from  using  one  kind  of  paper-currency.  The 
State  might,  indeed,  totally  suppress  the  issue  of  notes,  but  this  would 
not  prevent  its  subjects  from  losing  money  through  the  failure  of  banks, 
nor  will  it  compel  them  to  forego  the  use  of  paper  in  large  payments. 
Many  persons,  however,  and  even  some  Economists,  seem  to  consider 
that  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  dishonouring  of  a  note  is  more  serious 
than  one  of  equal  amount  occasioned  in  any  other  way.  The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are  difficult  to  conjecture.  Whether  a  note  or  a  cheque 
is  dishonoured,  the  holder  is  disappointed  in  finding  that  what  he  had 
regarded  as  money  turns  out  to  be  worthless,  and,  if  the  amount  is  the 
same,  the  annoyance  is  equal  in  both  cases.  Those  who  deposit  money 
in  a  bank,  experience  the  same  shock  and  the  same  loss  when  it  stops 
payment  as  those  who  accept  its  notes,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
respect  the  position  of  one  class  of  creditoi's  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
other.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  people  can  choose  whether  they  will  or 
^vill  not  deposit  money  in  a  bank,  aud  whether  they  will  accept  cheques, 
but  that  they  have  practically  no  choice  about  receiving  notes.  There 
is  some  tmth  in  this  statement ;  but  the  reason  why  notes  command 
such  general  confidence  that  they  can  hardly  be  refused  in  payment  is, 
that  they  are  found  to  be  practically  as  good  as  coin,  and  it  is  rather 
unreasonable  to  make  their  very  safety  a  ground  for  interfering  in  order 
to  see  that  they  shall  be  safe.  This  argument  is  especially  made  use  of 
in  the  case  of  small  notes  which  cu*culate  chiefly  amongst  the  poor,  who 
are  supposed  more  than  other  classes  to  need  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  In  England  these  notes  have  been  long  prohibited,  and 
other  countries  which  possess  them  now  seem  inclined  to  follow  the 
example.  The  Italian  Government,  which  sees  no  great  evil  in  the 
depreciation  of  its  own  paper  to  the  extent  of  1 5  i)er  cent.,  is  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  the  possible  loss  which  its  subjects  may 
suflfcr  from  accepting  private  bank  notes  of  less  than  a  franc  in  value, 
that  it  is  taking  steps  to  prevent  such  from  being  issued  in  future.  The 
Oermau  Government  is,  in  likQ  maan^T,  QAA^w?Q\m\\^  \^  ^tUe  sao^o 
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minimum  as  has  been  adopted  in  England,  although  its  subjects  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  use  notes  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  coin  or 
cheques  would  be  used  in  England.  Yet  whatever  advantage  can  be 
obtained  from  the  suppression  of  small  notes  could  just  as  well,  though 
perhaps  more  tardily,  be  obtained  by  leaving  things  to  take  their  own 
course.  If  they  are  inconvenient  the  public  will  not  ask  for  them,  and 
they  will  cease  to  be  issued ;  while,  if  they  are  unsafe,  the  banks  which 
issue  them  will  cease  to  exist.  By  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  issue  of 
notes,  the  State  in  some  measure  contributes  to  render  banks  unsafe,  for 
the  power  of  issue  enables  a  bank  to  carry  on  its  business  in  a  more 
economical  manner,  and  the  mere  fact  that  its  notes  are  widely  known  in 
some  measure  preserves  it  from  a  run.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  all 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  notes  is  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
depositors  to  those  of  the  note-holders,  and  there  are  some  people  to 
whom  such  a  course  appears  justifiable.  Banks,  it  is  said,  are  impru- 
dently managed ;  therefore,  when  one  fails,  its  notes  should  be  paid  in 
full  before  the  claims  of  its  depositors  are  dealt  with.  It  would  not  be 
more  arbitrary  to  say  that  because  banks  are  imprudently  managed, 
therefore  the  depositors  should  be  paid  in  full  before  the  claims  of  the 
note-holders  are  dealt  with.  Both  classes  are  creditors  whom  the  bank  is 
bound  to  satisfy,  and  who  are  equally  victimised  by  its  failure.  That  the 
note-holder  should  receive  more  sympathy  than  the  depositor  is  perhaps 
merely  owing  to  the  fact  that  notes  are  of  older  date  than  banking 
accounts,  and  have  borne  the  name  of  money  before  cheques  began  to 
be  used.  Whether  as  regards  the  rich  or  the  poor,  no  substantial  case 
has  ever  been  made  out  for  protecting  them  from  the  consequences 
which  must  inevitably  follow  from  entrusting  money  to  insolvent 
persons.  Let  the  State  do  what  it  will,  it  cannot  prevent  its  subjects 
from  incurring  debts,  nor  one  bankniptcy  from  bringing  others  in  its 
train,  and  the  consequent  privations  will  be  quite  as  painful,  whatever 
be  the  form  in  which  the  debts  were  expressed. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  notes 
would  produce  other  inconveniences  than  such  as  are  implied  in  the 
failure  of  banks.  It  has  been  thought,  for  instance,  that  an  excessive 
issue  causes  a  general  rise  of  prices,  which,  in  its  turn,  produces  a  large 
exportation  of  specie,  and  brings  on  a  commercial  crisis.  This  theory 
has,  however,  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  what  was  there  said  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
tliought  that  the  power  of  issue  renders  bankers  more  likely  to  give 
credit  to  undeserving  persons.  But  as  notes  are  payable  on  demand,  a 
banker  is  not  quite  so  prone  to  incur  a  risk  by  lending  thft\x\.  ^aVtj  VsssAc- 
ing  his  name  on  a  bill  for  which  payment  catvivot  \>^  di'fcTSVKcAfeftL^^x  'Okssr^' 
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months  or  more.  Before  the  bill  becomes  due  he  may  expect  to  provide 
himself  ^nth  cash  to  meet  it,  but  the  notes  may,  for  aught  he  knows,  be 
presented  the  next  day.  Cheques,  like  notes,  are  payable  on  demand, 
and  the  prohibition  of  notes  does  not  prevent  bankers  from  gi\'ing  credit 
to  unworthy  persons,  nor  prevent  these  from  obtaining  the  goods  which 
they  want  with  as  much  ease  as  if  coin  had  been  lent  to  them.  Of  all 
the  modes  in  which  bankers  contrive  to  niin  themselves,  issuing  notes  is 
the  least  likely  to  succeed,  and  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  jealously 
watched  over  by  the  State. 

Several  Acta  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  passed  to  regulate  the  issue 
of  notes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  these,  and  that  wliich,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  still 
regulates  our  monetaiy  system,  is  the  Bank  Act  which  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844.  AVhen  it  was  first  proposed,  the 
most  extravagant  expectations  were  entertained  respecting  the  good 
results  wliich  it  would  produce,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion 
of  its  more  clear-headed  advocates  it  must  have  derived  no  slight  support 
from  the  belief  that  it  would  save  the  country  from  the  recurrence  of 
commercial  crises.  We,  who  live  when  time  has  been  allowed  to  test 
the  working  of  the  Act,  and  who  have  witnessed  three  commercial 
crises  since  it  was  passed,  cannot  ascribe  any  such  salutary  effect  to  it ; 
and  its  defenders  must  now  content  themselves  with  more  modest 
claims.  As,  moreover,  on  each  of  these  three  occasions  the  Act  has 
been  virtually  suspended,  if  not  actually  violated,  its  more  uncompro- 
mising opponents  naturally  maintain  that  it  is  the  cause  of  crises  instead 
of  being  a  remedy,  or  even  a  palliative,  for  them.  The  controversy  has 
been  long  and  fierce,  naturally  obtaining  a  greater  share  of  public  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  and  sinking  into  comparative  neglect  when 
the  public  no  longer  realise  the  intense  suffering  which  such  a  calamity 
entails ;  but  the  opponents  ot  the  Act,  although  they  have  often  raised 
their  voices  in  Parliament,  have  never  been  strong  enough  to  obtain  its 
repeal  or  material  alteration.  Of  late  years  the  rooms  of  the  Statistical 
Society  have  been  the  principal  arena  in  which  the  conflict  has  been 
carried  on,  and  the  Journal  teems  with  papers  in  which  the  question  is 
discussed  from  every  point  of  \'iew.  In  1871,  we  find  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  Act  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pattereon,  which  is  followed,  in  1872,  by  a 
defence  of  the  Act  by  Mr.  Hammond  Chubb,  and  some  suggestions  for 
its  improvement  by  Mr.  Seyd ;  while,  in  187?>,  there  is  an  elaborate  and 
impartial  review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  All  these 
^ntlemen  have,  I  believe,  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
of  which  tbey  treat,  and,  as  each  of  them  regards  it  from  a  different 
standpoint,  a  comparison  of  the  iuslawceE  m  \^\\\0v\  'Owi^  ^"^^  «nd  in 
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which  they  differ  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive.  The  Act  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions;  that  which  relates  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  countiy  banks ;  and  it  is  to  the  former  that  I  shall 
for  the  present  confine  my  attention.  Although  I  have  already  mentioned 
it  several  times,  I  must  here  repeat  that  the  Act  limits  the  amount  of 
notes  which  the  Bank  may  issue  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  coin  or  bul- 
lion in  its  coffers  to  850,0OO,000f.  There  is  no  absolute  limit  to  the 
amount  of  notes  which  the  Bank  may  issue,  but  a  shifting  limit  is  fixed 
by  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  of  which  the  Bank  is  at  any  moment  pos- 
sessed. As  a  general  rule,  the  actual  amount  ofnotes  in  circulation  is  very 
considerably  below  the  maximum  limit  prescribed  by  law,  and  it  is  only 
at  the  height  of  a  crisis  that  the  limit  is  attained,  or  very  nearly  approached. 
On  such  occasions  the  near  approximation*  to  the  full  amount  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  notes  in  circulation  as  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  stock  of  gold,  great  part  of  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
by  depositors  for  foreign  exportation  or  other  purposes.  To  ensure  the 
due  peiformance  of  the  law  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  they  are  required 
to  keep  separate  accounts  for  the  issue-department  and  the  banking- 
department,  and  to  publish  every  week  the  amount  of  notes  issued,  and 
of  bullion  and  securities  held  in  each  department.  The  returns  of  the 
issue-department  arc  made  up  .by  adding  to  the  actual  stock  of  bullion 
the  total  amount  which  may  be  issued  against  securities  (which  has  now 
been  incrciised  from  i>50,000,000f.  to  375,000,000f.)  and  setting  down  the 
total  as  the  amount  of  notes  issued.  This  amount,  however,  is  not  the 
same  as  tliat  of  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  the  diflTerencc 
between  the  two  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the  banking-department  bb 
the  notes  which  it  holds  in  reserve.  The  banking-department  holds 
some  coin  in  rescne,  but  if  it  desires  to  replenish  its  stock  from  the 
larger  resources  of  the  issue-department  it  can  only  do  so  by  diminishing 
to  the  same  extent  its  reserve  of  notes.  It  is  obliged,  as  it  were,  to 
present  notes  to  the  issue-department  and  get  them  cashed,  and,  by 
so  doing,  diminishes  the  balance  standing  to  its  credit ;  just  as  one 
of  the  customers  of  the  bank  would  do  by  cashing  a  cheque.  One  of  the 
objects  which  the  snpportere  of  the  Act  sought  to  obtain  was  that  of 
compelling  the  Bank  to  reduce  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in 
exactly  the  same  proix)rtion  as  its  stock  of  gold  was  at  any  time 
diminished.  This  object  has  not  been  obtained,  for  the  returns  of  the 
Bank  show  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  frequently  increases 
at  the  same  time  that  coin  is  withdrawn.  This  was  pointed  out  soon 
after  the  Act  was  passed,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  Colonel  Torrens 
strove  to  conceal  its  failure  in  this  respect.  In  his  defence  of  the  Aat 
he  boldly  maintains  that  the  circalatiou  \i8A  t^\(?^^^  tv^w.  «xA  \^)S^»Qk. 
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Bimultaueously  with  the  gold,  and  rofer3  to  the  rctnnis  of  the  issue- 
department  as  establishing  this  proposition.  Of  course,  what  are  spoken 
of  in  the  return  as  notes  issued  rise  and  fall  with  the  amount  of  gold,  for 
their  amount  is  made  up  by  adding  a  fixed  sum  to  the  amount  of  the 
gold.  But  these  are  not  notes  actually  issued,  but  those  which  may 
possibly  be  issued,  and  they  cannot  be  considered  in  circulation  for  they 
do  not  circulate,  but  remain  in  the  Bank.  When  Colonel  Torrens 
recommended  that  the  amount  of  the  circulation  should  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  amount  of  gold,  he  meant,  of  course,  the  real  circulation 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  for  which  alone  the  Bank  needs  to  provide 
the  means  of  payment,  but  such  was  his  unwillingness  to  own  himself  in 
the  wrong  that  he  would  rather  save  his  theory  by  a  quibble  than 
acknowledge  that  the  facts  were  opposed  to  it.  The  Act,  to  some  extent, 
divides  the  Bank  into  two  separate  institutions,  and  Torrens  availed 
himself  of  this  fact  gravely  to  maintain  that,  as  the  banking-department 
was  separate  from  the  issue-department,  the  notes  which  it  held  were 
quite  as  much  part  of  the  circulation  as  the  resene  of  any  London  bank. 
It  is  natural  that  the  circulation  should  increase  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rcseiTe  of  coin  is  diminished,  for  both  effects  are  due  to  the 
same  wiuse,  viz.,  the  need  which  the  public  have  of  more  money  with 
which  to  make  payments  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  notes 
arc  required  for  the  larger  payments,  and  coin  for  the  smaller  ones. 
The  ground  which  is  now  generally  taken  by  the  defenders  of  the  Act  is, 
that  it  secures  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Hammond  Chubb,  for  instance,  Siiys  : — "  If  it  be  conceded  that  it 
has  secured  the  convertibility  of  bank  not<.*s,  and  I  think  it  may  ha 
shown  that  it  has  done  no  more,  even  if  it  has  done  so  much,  then  it  has 
been  successful.  If  it  be  insisted  that  in  elfecting  this,  evils  have  been 
brought  about,  these  evils  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  but  must  be  regarded  as  the  accompaniments  of  the  use  of 
convertible  bank  notes  with  a  regulated  issue.  And  if  these  evils  are 
held  to  be  intolerable,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  l^ut  to  revert  to  the 
use  of  notes  which  may  or  may  not  ])C  convertible,  and  be  issued  in 
regard  to  supposed  local  requirements,  and  not  with  reference  to 
international  dealings.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Amidst  all  the  depreciation  which 
showed  itself  on  every  side  and  in  every  shape,  when  the  only  result 
that  could  happen  did  come  about,  the  bank  note  maintained  its  promise 
to  the  letter.*'  *  The  latter  of  these  passages  refei*s  to  the  crisis  of  18GC, 
and  implies  that,  because  the  convertibility  of  the  note  was  even  then 
maintained,  this  advantage  was  secured  by  the  oiKiration  of  the  Act.     It 

*  JouriiaJ  of  the  tttatisiical  ^odviVy^  \v)\/ir),\\\v»  \7S-IS2, 
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is  quite  true  that  the  notes  have  been  convertible  ever  since  the  Act  was 
passed,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  earth  has  continued  to  rotate  on 
its  axis  ever  since  that  event ;  and  it  might,  with  equal  show  of  reason, 
be  maintained  that  the  continual  recurrence  of  day  and  night  was  owing 
to  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Ever  since  the  Act  of  1819,  which 
ordered  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  came  into  operation,  the 
promise  which  every  note  b^ars  on  its  face  has  been  literally  fulfilled. 
During  the  period  of  20  years  which  preceded  the  passing  of  that 
measure  the  promise  was  frequently  broken,  but  only  because  the  law 
required  that  it  should  not  be  kept.  Thus  the  Act  of  1819  marks  the 
division  between  the  periods  of  convertibility  and  inconvertibility,  while 
that  of  1844  is  simply  an  undistinguished  year  in  a  long  period  of  conver- 
tibility. We  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  Act  of  1844  has 
been  the  cause  of  convertibility,  or  that  we  must  choose  between  incon- 
vertibility and  the  evils  which  may  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  Act.  We  have  only  to  return  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  between  1819  and  1844,  and  we  should  be  free  from  both 
of  them.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Act  of  1844  is  complementary 
to  that  of  1819,  for,  while  the  earlier  Act  ordained  that  the  Bank  should 
cash  its  notes  when  presented,  the  later  one  took  steps  to  provide  that  a 
sufficient  reserve  should  be  kept  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  on 
this  ix)int  that  the  essence  of  the  contj'oversy  turns ;  the  earlier  Act 
contented  itself  with  requiring  the  Bank  to  keep  its  engagements,  and 
left  the  dircctora  to  use  their  discretion  in  providing  for  so  necessary  an 
object  as  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve.  The  later  one  curtailed  their 
discretion,  and,  to  some  extent,  dictated  the  amount  of  the  reserve  which 
they  should  keep,  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  should  apply  it.  As 
usually  happens  ^a  hen  a  legislative  remedy  is  proposed  for  any  social 
disease,  its  advocates  declare,  and  often  believe,  that  their  opponents  are 
indifferent  to  the  cure  of  the  evil  because  they  oppose  the  adoption  of 
the  particular  remedy.  In  this  case  the  supporters  of  the  Act  seem  often 
to  suppose  that  all  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  also  opposed  to  converti- 
bility, although,  in  fact,  this  is  only  true  of  a  small,  and  by  no  means 
influential,  section  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Act  does  compel  the 
Bank  to  keep  a  larger  reserve  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  and  so  far 
increases  the  chance  which  every  note-holder  has  of  getting  his  notes 
cashed ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this  object,  a  course  is  adopted  which 
increases  the  danger  of  the  bank  stopping  payment.  In  all  commercial 
crises  a  remarkable  feature  has  been  the  extreme  anxiety  of  bankers  and 
merchants  to  obtain  an  increased  quantity  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
although  the  reserve  of  gold  is  known  to  be  at  its  lowest,  and  the  chance 
of  the  notes  being  cashed  might  seem  to  be  extiomid^  iscc^.   \s!l\^^^> 
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for  inskancCy  the  reserve  was  almost  exhausted,  and  yet  the  cry  on  all 
sides  was  for  more  notes,  which  were  accordingly  issaed  by  the  Bank  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  both  as  regards  their  amount,  and  the  rules 
respecting  the  securities  against  which  they  were  granted.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Huskisson  made  the  memorable  remark  that  *^  We 
were  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Barter,"  implying  that,  as  the  country 
had  been  drained  of  gold  and  the  Bank  was  within  on  ace  of  stopping 
payment,  there  would  soon  be  neither  coin  nor  notes  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  1839,  again,  the  reserve  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  figure  without  impairing  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  solidity  of  the  institution.  On  this  occasion  the  Bank 
righted  itself  by  borrowing  a  large  amount  of  gold  from  some  Paris 
bankers  ;  a  proceeding  which  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  national 
humiliation  by  writers  whose  patriotism  is  more  sensitive  than  any  which 
I  can  lay  claim  to  ;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  save  the  country  from 
a  similar  disgrace  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  passed.  It  certainly  has  had 
the  effect  of  maintaining  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank,  but  only 
under  conditions  which  have  rendered  it  practically  useless.  In  former 
crises  the  whole  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  since  1844  the  withdrawal 
has  only  continued  until  the  stock  of  the  banking  department  was 
exhausted.  At  such  times  the  crisis  has  reached  its  height,  for  the 
whole  reserve  of  the  banking-department  being  exhausted,  the  Bank 
would  be  unable  to  meet  its  engagements  towards  its  depositora  if  they 
should  require  to  withdraw  any  large  amount  of  their  deposits.  "Were  it 
not  for  the  Act,  the  Bank  might  use  the  gold  which  is  in  the  issue- 
department,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  depart  except  in  exchange  for 
notes  ;  and  at  such  times  there  is  always  a  demand  for  an  increased 
quantity  of  notes,  partly  from  bankers  who  desire  to  strengthen  their 
reserves  as  a  precaution  against  a  run,  and  partly  from  other  persons 
who  are  afraid  that  bills  and  cheques  will  be  refused  amid  the  general 
distrust  which  prevails,  and  who  wish  to  provide  themselves  with  paper 
which  no  one  will  hesitate  to  receive.  AVere  it  not  for  the  Act,  the  Bank 
might  issue  any  quantity  of  notes,  but  it  cannot  do  so  unless  the 
st(x;k  of  gold  is  increased ;  while  at  such  times  there  is  usually  a 
drain  of  gold  for  exportation,  and  the  same  rc^ison  which  makes 
jxiople  keep  a  larger  stock  of  notes  induces  them  to  keep  coin 
also.  If  it  had  been  known  that  the  Act  would  be  strictly  enforced, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Bank  would  have  l)ecu  compelled 
to  stop  payment  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  and  if  this  had  happened 
the  note-holdere  would  have  fomid  themselves  in  quite  as  awkward  a 
predicament  as  the  depositors.  As  on  none  of  these  occasions  was  there 
a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  to  eaaVv  vxW  Wwi  wotos,  \t  \v\juld  have  beeu 
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impossible  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  all  the  holders,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  would  have  boen  allowed  precedence  over  the  depositors. 
The  Act  says  that  gold  may  not  be  withdrawn  except  in  exchange  for 
notes,  but  it  does  not  contemplate  the  case  of  the  Bank  suspending 
payment,  and  does  not  provide  (as  is  often  erroneously  supposed)  that 
the  Government  shall  redeem  any  ])ortion  of  the  notes,  or  that  its  assets 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way  than  is  usual  with  companies  which 
have  failed.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  the  ministry  of  the  day 
have  always  interfered  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
recommending  them  to  be  liberal  in  their  discounts,  and  pledging 
themselves  to  do  their  utmost  to  procure  from  Parliament  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  in  case  such  a  course  should  lead  to  the  increase  of  the  circu- 
lation beyond  the  legal  limit.  The  publication  of  these  letters  has 
always  produced  a  good  effect  in  calming  people's  minds,  and  a  mere 
knowledge  that  more  notes  were  forthcoming  if  required  has  been 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  immediate  demand  for  them.  It  was  only  in 
1857  that  the  Act  was  actually  violated,  but  in  18G6  it  was  only  saved 
by  the  Bank  of  England  taking  the  unusual  course  of  requesting  other 
banks  to  send  back  all  its  notes  which  they  could  ix>ssibly  spare.  A 
similar  system  prevails  in  Austria,  where  the  privileged  bank  is  only 
allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  500,000,000f.  in  excess  of  the 
bullion  in  its  vaults,  and  during  the  crisis  of  1873  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment suspended  the  operation  of  this  law.  During  the  American  crisis  of 
the  same  year  the  Executive  took  a  similar  course  by  allowing  the 
infraction  of  the  law  which  requires  the  banks  to  keep  a  l•eser^•e  ecjual  to 
one-fourth  of  their  liabilities.  In  all  these  countries,  therefore,  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  a  rigid  rale  as  to  the  amount  of  resen'c  cannot 
be  enforced,  but  must  be  relaxed  at  the  very  time  when  its  operation  is 
most  sensibly  felt.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  the  very  object  of  a  reserve 
is  to  be  used  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  if  it  caimot  be  used  at 
such  times  it  might  as  well  not  exist.  Here  may  be  seen  the  efibct  of 
»State  interference :  if  banks  were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
they  might  keep  too  small  a  reserve,  and  they  might  be  guided  by  foolish 
rules  hi  issuing  their  notes,  but  they  would  never  lock  up  their  own 
reserve  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  themselves  when  it  was 
wanted.  The  rule  which  now  guides  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  their  own  accord  before  the  Act  was 
passed,  but  if  it  had  not  received  the  force  of  law  they  would  never  have 
adhered  to  it  at  the  time  of  a  crisis.  The  repeated  interference  of  the 
Government,  and  the  certainty  that  similar  steps  will  again  be  taken  if 
required,  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  Act ;  but  tha 
regulation  of  such  a  matter  cannot  be  so  safe\y  VulrGi&V^  \a  ^\AX^&\ss.^\2L^d& 
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lo  bankenp  and  k  cumot  be  ntiooaDf  oontoded  dnfc  atAcivliidiit 
Tiitiudlf  suspended  at  the  011I7  time  when  it  prodneei  maj  iB^ortuifc 
effect  can  ooofer  a  great  benefit  on  the  cfymnmnitj. 

Some  peraons  are  io  mncfa  imptesed  with  the  erfl  oonaequeneei  wfaidi 
would  remit  from  the  didiononring  of  bank  notei^  that  thsf  find  fimlt 
with  the  Act  for  not  going  far  enoogfa,  and  propose  that  the  note  drca- 
lation  shoold  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  amonnt  of  bnDioa  held  in 
reserve ;  Hr.  Be jd  does  not  go  io  fiv  as  this,  bat  in  the  p^wr  already 
refored  to,  propoecs  to  prohibit  what  he  calb  the  **  Fidnaaiy  ImaeB," 
ijB.,  the  notes  inncd  against  secnrities,  except  when  the  rate  of  diaoonnt 
is  high:  the  onlj  apparent  reason  which  he  pots  forward  k,  that  such  a 
course  would  famish  an  infallible  secarity  to  the  holderj;  Irat  as  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  notes  is  alieulfpetfiBctyit  does  not  appear 
that  anything  would  be  gained  bj  tiie  dhango.  This  confidence  was  quite 
as  great  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  it  has  been  Bince,  and  the  law 
which  in  1833  made  the  notes  legal  tender,  merely  gave  legal  sanc- 
tion to  what  had  long  been  the  universal  practice.  Many  will  remember 
the  pride  with  which  Burke  in  his  ''Beflections  on  the  French  Bevoln- 
tion/'  contrasts  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Bank  of  England  note 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  assi^ats,  and  says  of  the  former  that  it  is 
all-powerfal  on  Xliange,  because  it  is  powerless  in  Westminster  HalL  If 
Mr.  Scjd's  proposal  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Bank  to 
increase  its  reserve,  for  it  would  still  require  as  much  as  at  present  to 
meet  demands  on  the  banking-department,  and  this  addition  would 
represent  a  large  expenditure  of  English  labour  in  procuring  the  gold, 
which  would  only  be  compensated  by  an  imaginary  increase  in  what  is 
already  complete,  viz.,  our  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank.  Mr. 
Beyd  himself  tells  us  that,  "  The  great  position  of  the  Bank,  its  high 
credit,  its  large  deposits  without  interest,  and  its  general  influence  aud 
monetary  })owcr,  are  due  simply  to  its  enormous  capital  and  rest,  aud  to 
the  prudent  and  superior  management  of  the  institution  under  all  cir- 
cumstances." *  The  popular  belief  that  the  Bank  cannot  fail  is  not  ill- 
founded,  although  the  reason  given  for  it,  that  the  Government  is  bound 
to  pay  its  debts,  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  one.  Its  capital  of  860,000,000f., 
which  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  bank  in  the  world,  and  its  '^  Rests,"  (or  undi- 
vided profits),  which  have  for  years  been  maintained  at  75,000,000f. 
constitute  an  enormous  fund  which  the  most  reckless  directors  would 
require  a  long  period  to  squauder,  while  the  high  position  of  the  Bank 
lias  always  enabled  it  to  procure  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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honourable  men  whom  the  City  of  London  can  produce.  The  fimction  of 
issuing  notes  against  bullion  is  one  which  might  be  quite  as  well  per- 
formed by  a  government  department,  as,  indeed,  others  have  proposed 
that  it  should  be,  and  it  constitutes  (or,  until  recently  constituted)  the 
sole  business  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh.  But  the  experience  of  Hamburgh 
in  1857  shews  that  such  a  system  affords  no  guarantee  against  specula- 
tion or  commercial  crises,  as,  under  Mr.  Seyd's  system,  the  amount  of  the 
fiduciary  issues  would  be  allowed  to  increase  as  the  rate  of  discount  rose, 
it  might  be  possible  to  weather  a  commercial  crisis  without  suspending 
the  law ;  but  this  is  the  only  advantage  which  would  be  gained,  and 
although  his  scale  has  been  framed  after  a  very  careful  study  of  the  last 
accounts  of  the  Bank,  it  would  1x5  dangerous  to  fetter  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  by  holding  them  down  to  rules  which  may  not  be  found 
suitable  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future. 

Among  the  more  extreme  opponents  of  the  Act,  who  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  cause  of  commercial  crises,  is  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
says,  "  England  is  the  peculiar  seat  of  monetary  crises,  just  as  Egypt  is 
of  the  plague,  and  India  of  the  cholera.  These  monetary  plagues  are  the 
bane  and  opprobrium  of  our  country.  Our  monetary  system,  I  venture 
to  say,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  our  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  nay,  our  whole 
community,  will  be  relieved  from  the  terrible  4)eriodical  convulsions 
which  owe  their  peculiar  severity  to  the  defects  of  a  banking  system 
which,  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  still  based  upon 
the  vicious  and  antiquated  principles  of  monopoly  and  restriction."* 
But  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  commercial  crises  are  not 
l^eculiar  to  England,  and  have  recently  occurred  in  Austria  and  the 
United  States,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  laws  of  those  coun- 
tries are  similar  to  those  of  England  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  notes.  But 
on  wider  grounds  it  may  be  safely  maintained  that  crises  are  not  the 
result  of  monetary  legislation,  but  of  impediments  to  production.  It  is 
not  the  want  of  money,  but  of  commodities  which  inflicts  so  much 
suffering  on  our  trading  and  manufacturing  classes;  and  the  freest 
issue  of  notes  could  not  save  them  from  the  sufferings  consequent  on  an 
Irish  Famine,  or  a  Continental  War.  No  system  of  banking  can  ensure  the 
prudent  management  of  all  housesof  business,  and  the  failure  of  such 
a  house  as  Overend  and  Gurney  must,  whenever  it  occurs,  bring  many 
others  in  its  train.  As  there  are  several  banks  which  have  contrived  to 
hold  their  ground  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
onr  monetary  legislation  creates  any  obstacles  which  may  not  be  over- 
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eomelgrddnaDdiinideiioe.  Mr.  BommTPrieeKeninidBBiltogDtodie 
other  extreme,  and  wfaOe  jggly  mainbuning  that  crini  ne  aoi  produced 
bj  the  Bank  Act,  he  aoeina  to  me  to  |^  too  fiff  id  wmtnading  thai  the 

amoaDt  of  gold  held  in  reaerre  fay  the  Bank  of  Eoghod  neitlKr  haiS  n<o>^ 
oaght  to  hare,  anj  inflacnoe  on  the  monej  market.  The  ftnner  of  theae 
pvopositioiis  he  sapports  bj  refereooe  to  the  Bank  xetoiii%  whkh  Aom 
that  there  ii  no  invariabie  oonnectkm  between  the  amoont  of  the  maeiia 
and  the  rate  of  disooant.  The  latter  he  baaea  on  hia  general  aigomenl 
that  what  is  reallj  lent  and  borrowed  is  not  moncr,  but  eommodiliea; 
and  he  regards  as  a  popnkrdchuion  the  bdief  that  the  fiKsiiitjr  of  obtain- 
ing loans  depends  on  the  balk  of  a  heap  of  metal  in  Threadneedle-atroet 
It  is  perfectlj  true  that  the  dirccton^  when  thej  fix  the  rate  of 
disooant,  have  to  take  other  things  into  consideration  beaidoa  the 
amount  of  their  reserve;  and  that  a  table  which  merdj  gav«  the 
aroonnt  of  reserve,  and  the  rate  of  diaconnt  whidi  prevailed  at  the 
same  time  throngfaoat  a  series  of  jeum,  woaU  discdoae  no  uppuealL 
connection  between  them.  Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  reserve 
IS  not  one  of  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it 
is  certain  that  its  amount  is  always  extremely  small  at  the  time  of  a 
crisis  ;  and  it  can  scaroelj  be  maintained  that  the  Directors  can  grant 
enormons  loans  without  considering  what  meaiu  thej  have  of  meeting 
their  own  engagements.  That  the  diminution  of  the  reserve  excites 
unnecessary  alarm  may  be  admitted,  although  Mr.  Price  seems  to  have 
cxa;^gerated  the  extent  to  which  this  actually  happens.  In  two  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  the  "Times"  in  November,  1878,  he  described 
the  City  as  having  gone  mad  in  coiisc(|uencc  of  a  diminution  iu  the 
rcDcn'o,  and  iiistauccd  tlie  high  rate  of  discount  and  increased  demand 
for  accommodation  which  then  prevailed  as  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
l)anic  iu  the  City.  But  Mr.  Crump,  who  is  doubtless  better  acquainted 
with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  who  has  examined  these  letters  at 
some  length,*  assures  us  that  the  panic  was,  on  this  occasion,  confined  to 
a  few  merchants  of  inferior  standing,  in  whose  case  it  conld  not  be 
deemed  unreasonable,  as  they  were  sorely  in  need  of  advances.  But 
when  a  veritable  crisis  occurs,  the  power  of  tlic  Bank  to  relieve  it  is,  for 
a  time  at  least,  curtailed  by  the  restriction  which  prevents  it  from  issuing 
more  notes.  That  a  large  amount  of  gold  should  be  locked  up  at  such 
a  time  is  an  evil  of  less  moment,  for  if  it  were  not  for  the  Act  there 
would  prolmbly  bo  hardly  any  left,  but  to  prevent  the  Bank  from  issuing 
notes  to  all  such  as  are  willing  to  accept  them,  is  to  impose  a  hardship 
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on  the  banking  and  commercial  commnnitj  which  is  not  compensated 
by  an  advantage  to  any  other  class.  In  discussions  on  this  subject  a 
good  deal  is  said  about  the  function  of  banks,  one  party  contending  that 
their  function  is  to  make  advances,  while  another  party  maintains  that  it 
consists  in  taking  care  of  what  is  entrusted  to  them  by  depositors.  It 
is,  however,  imnecessary  to  enter  into  this  question  here,  for  it  is  certain 
that  banks  do  in  fact  make  advances,  and  therefore  the  commercial 
community  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  continue  to  do  so.  If  it  were 
proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  comi)elled  to  make 
advances  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  the  plea 
that  the  Bank  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  proprietors  and  deix)sitoi's,  and 
not  for  that  of  intending  borrowers ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  Act 
merely  ask  that  the  Bank  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  its  business  in 
whatever  way  is  most  convenient  to  itself.  To  make  large  advances 
during  a  crisis  is  a  policy  which  is  quite  as  profitable  to  the  Bank  as  it 
is  beneficial  to  the  borrowers,  ^nd  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  refusal 
to  do  so  would  not  compel  the  Bank  itself  to  suspend  payment.  Such  a 
refusal  would  greatly  augment  the  number  of  failures,  and,  as  several 
banks  would  probably  fail,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Bagehot 
suggests,  the  Clearing  House  system  would  be  given  up,  and  the  banks 
would  then  withdraw  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  so 
large  a  withdrawal  would  be  more  than  the  latter  cotild  bear,  and  would 
compel  it  to  suspend  payment.  A  free  issue  of  notes  enables  the  Bank 
to  make  advances  almost  unlimited  in  amount ;  and  though  the 
interference  of  the  Government  has  always  come  in  time  to  save  the 
Bank,  there  must  always  be  many  firms  who  suffer  much  from  the  delay 
of  even  a  few  days  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  resolving  on  so 
importiint  a  step.  In  countries  where  little  is  known  abont  the  monetary 
system  of  England,  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  is  regarded  as  being 
identical  with  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  it  in  fact  prevents ; 
and  the  alarm  thus  occasioned  must  have  some  effect  in  inducing 
foreigners  to  withdraw  deposits  from  England  just  at  the  time  when 
every  inducement  ought  to  be  held  out  to  retain  them.  Unreasonable 
as  the  mistake  is,  it  yet  illustrates  the  evil  consequences  which  result 
from  passing  a  law  which  is  only  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  in  operation, 
and  must  be  suspended  whenever  it  l^egins  to  act. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  Act,  though 
they  agree  in  nothing  else,  agree  in  condemning  the  provisions  which 
relate  to  country  banks.  These  latter  are  not  allowed  like  the  Bank  of 
England  to  increase  their  issues  if  they  will  consent  to  increase  their 
reserve  in  proportion,  nor  are  they  required  to  keep  any  res^rj^  ^ 
all;  but  they  are  Bimply  forbidden  to  issue  a  sviigV^  tlqXa  m  ^^<Ei«»  ^1  'Oc^k 
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amonnt  which  they  used  to  do  shortlj  before  the  paanng  of  the  Act. 
The  aathoni  of  the  measore  no  doubt  expected  that  it  would  graduany 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  conntry  issneSy  as  no  new  bonk  of  iame  was 
pcnnitted  to  be  established ;  but  although  a  great  reduction  haa  sinoe 
taken  place,  it  has  by  no  means  realised  their  expectation^  and  the  Act 
itself  has  been  the  means  of  securing  a  longer  lease  of  life  to  the  smaller 
and  weaker  of  the  conntry  banks.  It  provides  that,  if  two  issuing  banks 
are  amalgamated^  the  joint-bank  may  only  maintain  a  circulation  equal 
to  those  of  the  two  when  separate,  on  condition  that  the  number  of  partners 
is  not  more  than  six  after  tha  amalgamation.  Thus  this  provision,  while 
it  permits  the  amalgamation  of  small  private  banksy  prevents  large  joint- 
stock  banks  from  uniting  with  one  another  or  firom  absorbing  private 
banks.  As  the  establishment  of  jointnstock  banks  was  prohibited  prior 
to  1826,  the  business  of  banking  in  England  was  shared  among  a  laxge 
number  of  private  banks,  and  the  Act  of  1844  came  before  the  joint- 
stock  banks  had  had  sufficient  time  to  absorb  them,  while  it  ftunished  an 
additional  obstacle  to  amalgamation ;  the  privilege  of  ismiing  notes;,  even 
to  a  small  amount,  being  too  valuable  to  bo  lightly  parted  with.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  as  compared  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
joint-stock  banks  have  long  been  tolerated,  the  number  of  issuers  is  tmly 
enormous,  being  (in  1872)  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  as  against 
eleven  in  Scotland  and  six  in  Ireland.  This  multiplicity  of  issuers  has 
always  been  justly  regarded  as  the  great  defect  of  the  English  system,  as 
there  is  a  greater  risk  of  failure  with  many  poor  banks  than  with  a  few 
rich  ones  ;  but  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1844  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
respect  vested  interests,  and  therefore  allowed  all  those  who  had  already 
obtained  a  circulation  for  their  notes  to  keep  what  they  had  fairly 
earned.  But  although  we  may  understand  why  this  course  was  adopted, 
and  though  it  could  not  have  been  avoided  ^vithout  a  large  expenditure  by 
way  of  compensation,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  any  distinction  should 
be  made  between  banks  founded  beforo  and  after  a  particular  year,  or 
why  the  amount  of  notes  which  sufficed  for  1844  should  be  made  to 
suffice  for  all  succeeding  yeare.  No  provision  is  contained  in  the  Act 
to  protect  either  the  note-holdera  or  the  other  creditors  of  country  bankB, 
but  it  simply  provides  that  the  amount  lost  through  the  dishonouring  of 
notes  shall  not  be  greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  case  the  bank  which 
issued  them  had  failed  in  1844.  They  may  waste  their  own  and  their 
depositors'  money  in  any  way  they  please,  but  they  may  not  earn  the 
profit  which  might  be  fairly  derived  from  the  public  confidence  reposed 
in  them  when  it  is  shown  in  a  disposition  to  accept  an  increased  number 
of  their  notes.  The  restrictions  imposed  on  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
ere:i  moro  galling  than  those  to  x^W^i  tttfi^^-^^^^'^^^^^^V^'^^^ 
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they  contrive,  nevertheless,  not  merely  to  hold  their  own  ground,  but  greatly 
to  extend  their  operations:  one  of  them,  the  National  and  Provincial,  has 
forfeited  its  right  of  issue  by  establishing  an  office  in  I^ondon,  while  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  have  been  allowed  to  do  business  in  London 
without  incurring  a  similar  penalty.  While  itfl  operations  were  confined 
to  the  country  its  circulation  amounted  to  about  10,000,000f.,  and  I 
have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  Directors  that  the  loss  which  it  sufiTered 
was  as  great  as  w^ould  have  been  caused  by  the  w  ithdrawal  of  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  2r),000,000f.  While  it  was  allowed  the  right  of  issue  a 
considerable  part  of  its  reserve  could  safely  consist  of  its  own  notes,  which 
cost  nothing  until  they  were  issued,  but  now  Bank  of  England  notes 
must  be  retained  and,  of  course,  paid  for.  Country  bankers  complain 
that  the  licence  duty  on  branch  offices  is  at  present  so  high  as  to  act  as  a 
great  impediment  to  the  establishment  of  new  branches.  All  bankers 
are  required  to  pay  for  stamps  on  the  notes  and  bills  which  they  issue, 
and  by  way  of  composition  for  the  increased  circulation  which  every 
branch  is  supposed  to  obtain  they  are  required  to  pay  750f.  a  year  for 
every  branch  office.  Small  as  this  amount  appears,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  many  branches  which  might 
otherwise  be  established  in  small  towns.  As,  however,  the  tax  is  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  derivable  from  it,  the  discussion  of  its  merits 
belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  taxation  than  to  that  of  free  banking.  It 
is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  safest  system  of  banking  is  that  of  a 
few  banks  with  many  branches,  and  that  if  a  sufficient  revenue  can  be 
obtained  by  less  objectionable  means  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  or 
reduce  a  tax  which  at  present  defeats  its  own  end  by  preventing  the  use 
of  the  thing  on  which  it  is  imposed. 

Country  bankers  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  submit  to  State 
regulations  that  they  almost  seem  to  have  lost  the  wish  for  independ- 
ence, and  to  regard  some  kind  of  regulation  as  inevitable.  On  June 
15th,  1874,  some  of  them  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  which  they  prayed  for  the  removal  of  a  grievance ; 
but  this  was  only  an  invasion  of  their  field  by  the  Scotch  banks,  which 
are  allowed  to  issue  notes  in  England,  and  one  of  which  has  established 
a  branch  in  Cumberland,  while  more  than  one  have  done  so  in  London.  . 
The  Scotch  banks  being  allowed,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  to  issue  as 
many  notes  as  they  please,  on  condition  of  proportionally  increasing 
their  reserves  of  gold,  are  able  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the 
powers  allowed  them  of  issuing  notes  unsecured  by  gold.  The  English 
banks,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  limit, 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  to  keep  muck  \ifc\ft^  SX.^ 
md  are  practically  restricted  to  three-fourtlia  ot  \]tM^\t  ^\x^iXi<^\\ej^>ss8K^^  I 
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The  depnfcation  gimplj  asked  that  the  Scotch  bankiy  if  aDowed  to  ima» 
notea  in  Eugland,  shoold  be  aabjected  to  the  aame  ooiiditk»a  aa  their 
English  oompetitoro,  and  the  memorial  concluded  with  the  woida— 
^Yoor  memorialists^  therefore,  respectfully  pray  that  this  important 
subject  may  have  your  early  attention,  and  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Govemment  may,  by  immediate  legislation,  uphold  in 
thorough  integrity  the  spirit  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844."  Thus  they 
speak  of  the  Act  as  if  it  were  something  which  it  concerned  them  to 
uphold,  not  as  a  burden  imposed  upon  them  without  any  reffsti  to 
their  interests  or  wishes.  Mr.  Dun,  the  manager  of  Pars  Banking 
Company,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation,  published  his  views  on  the 
subject  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequert 
and  if  sound  sense  and  moderation  can  procure  a  reepectftal  hearing 
for  his  arguments  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  it.  The  gist  of  hit 
recommendations  is  contained  in  the  following  passage : — *^  In  order  to 
put  the  English  banks  completely  on  a  par  with  the^  Scotch,  as  the^ 
now  stand,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give,  to  all  of  them  the  power  of 
issue.  This,  however,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There  are  ia 
England  too  many  small  banks,,  both  private  and  joint-stock,  to  warrant 
such  a  course.  The  three  essential  qualifications  of  a  note-circuIati<m 
are,  security,  convertibility,  and  acceptibility.  Keeping  theee  three 
qualifications  in  view,  what  I  venture  to  suggest  is,  that  every  joint- 
stock  bank  in  Eugland,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than  (say) 
£200,000,  should  receive  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  on  amount  not 
exceedins^  (say)  one-half  of  its  paid-up  capital  against  the  deposit  with 
the  State  of  English  Govemment  Securities  for  an  equivalent  amount, 
with  a  margin  of  (say)  20  i)er  cent,  to  cover  possible  depi'cciation,  on 
condition  of  always  holding  coin  or  Bank  of  England  notes  to  the 
amount  of  (say)  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  and  under  the  obligaticm  of  always  paying  its  notes  in  legal 
tender  on  demand."  *  Thus  he  takes  for  granted,  just  as  statesmen  do, 
that  because  nmltiplicity  of  issuers  is  inconvenient  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  and  does  not  sec  that  comi)etition  is  sufiicient  to  correct 
whatever  inconvenience  or  risk  the  system  may  involve.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  some  regulation  is  necessary,  his  scheme  deserves  con- 
sideration, and  is  well  calculated  to  secure  the  proposed  end,  vi«., 
security  for  the  payment  of  notes.  Somewhat  similar  rules  are  actoally 
enforced  in  Sweden,  of  whose  banking  system  an  interesting  account  is 
famished  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  and  they 
have  been  found  to  work  well,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  none 

*  Eagluh  Bankers*  GrieTanoe,  p.  16.   "By  SoVA.iy^aiu   l»^Tv^^Q»iiL^Vi9K»DL,l874. 
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of  the  bauks  subject  to  them  have  yet  faUed^  although  the  system  has 
been  in  force  for  about  forty  years.  But  whatever  merits  these  or  other 
systems  may  possess^  the  general  principle  remains  that  the  State  cannot  ' 
give  increased  security  to  note-holders  without  proportionately  injuring 
depositors,  and  that  natural  selection  will  establish  safe  banking  by 
rooting  out  all  the  institutions  which  are  badly  managed.  The  success 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  monopolising  the  note-issue  of  the  metro- 
polis affords  an  instance  of  the  effects  which  free  competition  has  power 
to  produce.  Although  joint-stock  banks  have  never  been  allowed  to 
issue  notes  in  London^  the  private  ones  nscd  formerly  to  do  so,  but  the 
public  showed  such  a  preference  for  those  of  the  Bank  of  England  that 
the  private  bankers  ceased  to  issue  them  long  before  they  were  actually 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Act  of  1844.  The  London  public  are  now  so 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  notes  of  one  bank  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  of  the  large  joint-stock  banks  to  obtain  a  circulation 
for  their  notes,  which  certainly  could  not  be  rendered  more  safe  than 
those  now  in  nse.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  the  attempt,  and  there  is  no  more  pernicious  asBomp- 
tion  than  that  because  people  have  contrived  to  do  without  a  thing  they 
should  therefore  be  prevented  from  using  it.  The  temerity  of  legis- 
lators is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  acting  as  they  so  often 
do,  on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  suited  to  one  generation  must  do 
equally  well  for  all  succeediug  ones.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
spirit  which  has  dictated  the  throwing  open  of  the  East  Indian  trade  to 
all  British  subjects,  and  of  the  Com  Trade  to  all  foreigners,  will  finally 
induce  the  English  Gfoveniment  to  throw  open  the  business  of  note- 
issuing  to  all  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  it.  Let  all  impediments  to 
amalgamation  and  to  increased  issues  be  done  away  with,  and  time  will 
be  sufficient  to  transform  our  multitude  of  banks  into  a  few  large  ones 
with  innumerable  branches. 

The  issues  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks  are  now  subject  to  regulations 
imposed  by  two  Acts  passed  in  1845,  the  aim  of  which  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  Act  of  the  preceding  year,  but  which  differed 
from  it  in  many  important  respects.  Banking  having  been  allowed  to 
develope  itself  more  freely  in  those  countries,  the  people  have  become 
more  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  commercial  classes  have  rallied 
round  the  banks  whenever  they  have  been  assailed,  and  have  extorted 
more  favourable  terms  for  them.  Although  the  same  principle  was 
introduced  into  these  Acts  that  the  issues  of  notes  not  backed  by  gold 
should  never  increase  beyond  what  it  had  been  in  1844,  the  details  were 
so  arranged  as  to  be  much  more  favourable  to  the  Banks  thaxL  tkc^^if^  ^1 
the  English  Act.     In  the  latter  the  period  tor  \Ai\dsi  \Jfta  «n^t^^ 
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circulation  is  calculated  is  the  short  one  of  twelve  weeks,  and  any  bank 
which  allows  its  circulation  in  any  period  of  twelve  successive  weeks  to 
exceed  its  authorised  limit  is  subjected  to  a  fine.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  average  is  stnick  over  a  whole  year,  so  that  the  banks  are 
able  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  expansions  to  which  the  currency  is 
liable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  As,  moreover,  they  are  allowed  on 
increasing  their  reserve,  to  make  an  ecjual  increase  in  their  issues,  they 
are  never  obliged,  as  English  banks  have  sometimes  been,  to  ask 
neighbouring  banks  to  allow  them  to  pay  off  any  of  their  notes  which 
the  latter  may  have  in  hand.  Although  it  might  seem  that  by  requiring 
them  to  lock  up  an  equal  amount  of  gold  the  Government  prevents  them 
from  profiting  by  an  increase  in  their  issues,  this  is  not  the  fact,  as  the 
notes  act  as  an  advertisement  of  the  bank  which  issues  them,  and  the 
power  of  increase  enables  the  banks  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  advancing 
country  without  compelling  the  people  to  resort  to  the  use  of  gold  coin. 
As  the  circulation  of  notes,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  attains  its 
maximum  about  November,  it  is  always  necessary  to  remit  a  large 
amount  of  gold  from  London  to  fill  up  the  reserves  of  the  banks  at  that 
time  of  the  year ;  and  this  withdrawal  has  a  i)erceptible  effect  on  the 
London  money  market,  and  is  one  reason  why  the  rate  of  discount  is 
usually  highest,  and  crises  usually  occur,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
This  inconvenience  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  benefit  to  the  holders 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  notes,  for  the  gold  is  in  no  way  hypothecated  for 
their  payment,  and  when  a  bank  fails  the  note-holders  are  not  entitled 
to  any  precedence  over  other  creditoi's.  As  two  issuing  banks  arc 
allowed  to  amalgamate  without  forfeiting  any  portion  of  their  issues,  a 
great  obstacle  to  amalgamation  is  removed,  and  partly  from  this  cause, 
and  partly  from  failures,  the  number  of  issuing  banks  in  Scotland  has 
been  diminished  from  24  to  11  since  the  Act  was  passed.  There  are 
none  which  do  not  issue  notes,  and  these  11  had,  in  1872,  801  branches. 
The  experience  of  Ireland  has  been  somewhat  different,  for  the  six  banks 
which  were  in  existence  in  1845  still  continue,  but  have  not  a  monopoly 
of  banking  as  they  have  of  issue,  there  being  six  othei's  which  do  not 
issue  notes.  Although  the  banking  systems  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are 
comparatively  good,  and  although  a  new  bank  of  issue,  even  if  it  were 
permitted,  would  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  circulation  for  its 
notes,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  liberty  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bankers  as  to  other  classes  in  these  countries.  If  no  one  availed  himself 
of  the  permission  to  issue  notes,  no  harm  would  be  done,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  safely  asserted  of  the  present  system  of  prohibition. 


CHAPTER  VII.— FOREIGN  TRADE. 

DOMESTIC    AXD     FOREIGN     TRADE — ^EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS — ^FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES — INTERNATIONAL  VALUES — ^FOREIGN  COMPETITION— 

ADVANTAGE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  subject  of  foreign  trade  is  one  which  has  received  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  from  Economists,  but  is,  nevertheless,  one  respecting 
which  some  pernicious  errors  are  still  prevalent.  Although  the  general 
motives  which  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries  to  exchange 
their  products  with  one  another  are  the  same  as  those  which  induce 
fellow-citizens  to  do  so,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  cases 
which  renders  it  convenient  to  treat  them  separately.  Within  the  limits 
of  a  small  country,  capital  and  labour  are  so  readily  transferred  from, 
place  to  place,  that  each  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  the  district 
where  it  can  be  carried  on  with  the  most  advantage,  and  the  different 
districts  supply  their  wants  by  exchanging  what  they  can  best  produce 
for  themselves  with  what  can  be  produced  elsewhere  with  less  labour.  But 
it  has  been  observed  (book  3,  chap.  1),  that  these  are  not  the  only  condi- 
tions under  which  trade  can  be  carried  on,  and  it  may  be  profitably 
maintained  .where  one  party  is  superior  to  the  other  in  his  capacity  for 
producing  the  articles  which  he  buys,  as  well  as  those  which  he  sells.  The 
mere  knowledge  that  coal  can  be  procured  with  less  labour  in  England 
than  in  France  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  French  colliers  to 
emigrate  en  masse,  although  a  similar  ground  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  English  miners  move  from  Staffordshire  to  Durham.  Capitalists, 
too,  although  frequently  wiUing  to  embark  in  foreign  undertakings, 
have  to  take  into  consideration  other  things  besides  the  amount  of  profit 
which  they  will  be  able  to  obtain.  This  difficulty  of  transferring  labour 
to  the  field  where  it  can  be  most  advantageously  employed,  is  a  new  con-» 
dition  which  makes  an  important  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  and  hence  a  special  theory  is  required  to  explain  the  former.  Com- 
merce is  often  carried  on  between  two  countries,  one  of  which  is  better 
adapted  than  the  other  for  producing  both  the  articles  which  it  exports, 
and  those  which  it  imports.  If  it  possessed  an  equal  advantage  in  both 
respects,  it^could  gain  nothing  by  importing  one  of  the  two  articles,  but 
if,  while  possessing  a  superiority  in  both  cases,  it  has  a  greater  oii^t^x^^u^s^ 
in  one  than  in  the  other,  it  will  gain  B0taQthiELg)a^  coiiSaasi'feN^a^^^^^ 
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work  which  it  can  do  best,  just  as  individuals  of  superior  ability  find  it 
best  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  in  which  their  ability  can  be 
turned  to  the  best  account.  An  American  Economist,  Mr.  Bowen, 
informs  us  that  Barbadoes  is  better  fitted  than  New  York  for  the  pro- 
duction of  breadstuff's,  as  well  as  for  that  of  sugar  and  spices,  and  that, 
nevertheless,  Barbadoes  imports  the  former  from  New  York,  and  pays 
for  them  by  exporting  the  latter.  The  mere  circumstance  that  both  of 
these  kinds  of  commodities  can  be  raised  with  less  labour  in  Barbadoes, 
does  not  induce  the  people  of  New  York  to  emigrate  to  that  island, 
though  if  it  were  a  fertile  district  in  the  State  of  New  York,  population 
would  be  attracted  to  it  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  State.  By 
confining  themselves  to  that  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  possess 
the  most  decided  pre-eminence,  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  are 
enabled  to  procure  brcadstufib  with  less  labour  than  if  they  produced 
them  at  home,  while  they  are  able  to  supply  sugar  to  the  people  of 
New  York  at  a  less  cost  than  the  latter  would  have  to  submit  to  if  they 
raised  it  for  themselves.  That  foreign  trade  might  be  carried  on  under 
such  conditions  was  first  distinctly  shown  by  Ricardo ;  and  Cairns,  who 
has  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  ''  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  "  to  this  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  under  these  conditions.  While 
internal  trade  enables  each  class  of  the  community  to  satisfy  its  own 
wants  while  devoting  itself  to  the  best  mode  of  labour  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  admit  of,  external  commerce  enables  people  to 
obtain  a  moderate  satisfaction  for  their  wants  without  submitting  to  the 
inconvenience  of  expatriating  themselves  in  order  to  repair  to  the  place 
where  their  labour  will  be  most  productive.  Of  course,  all  such  words 
as  "external,"  "  foreign,"  and  "  international,"  fail  to  express  accurately 
the  distinction  which  is  important  in  an  Economic  point  of  view.  The 
thing  to  be  expressed  is,  that  every  industrial  community  is  circum- 
scribed within  more  or  less  clastic  limits,  outside  which  men  do  not  so 
easily  pass  in  search  of  profit  as  tliey  do  between  places  within  them ; 
and  these  limits  may  be  imi^sed  by  political  or  religious  divisions,  or 
they  may  be  the  result  of  distance  merely.  England  and  Australia  form 
part  of  one  State,  the  citizens  of  whicli  are  equally  entitled  to  their 
political  rights  in  whichever  part  they  may  settle ;  but  although  large 
numbers  of  Englishmen  have  settled  in  Australia,  and  large  amounts  of 
Australian  property  is  owned  by  Englishmen,  the  great  distance  which 
separates  the  two  countries  acts  as  an  effectual  bar  to  so  large  an  emi- 
gration as  would  bring  wages  to  the  same  level  in  both  of  them ;  and 
Australia  still  exports  gold,  and  imports  other  tilings  which  could  be 
zmdo  by  the  Australians  thcu\ae\\ni8  NNV\\iVi^\\xWvx\k\y.u\^  bestowed  on 
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them  in  the  exporting  ooontries.  Although  the  territory  of  the  Bussian 
Empire  has  a  continnoas  land  connection,  it  is  probable  that  its  farthest 
extremities  are  but  little  affected  by  what  takes  place  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  that  the  trade  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  is  carried  on  in 
much  the  sam^  way  as  between  two  independent  countries.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  limits  between  the  internal  trade  of  a  country  and  that  which  it 
carries  on  with  other  communities  whose  industrial  systems  are  inde- 
pendent, are  marked  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Custom  House 
barriers,  and  the  name  of  foreign  trade  may  be  without  any  great  impro- 
priety applied  to  that  of  which  the  particulars  are  given  in  the  statistical 
returns  published  by  the  Government.  It  is  immaterial  whether  some 
of  the  countries  with  which  it  trades  are  colonies  which  have  not  yet 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 

The  exportation  of  commodities  from  one  country  to  another  is 
determined  by  the  prices  which  they  bear  in  the  respective  countries* 
If  the  difference  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage  it  will  be  the 
interest  of  merchants  to  buy  the  article  where  it  is  cheap,  and  to  sell  it 
where  it  is  dear.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  article  is  of  greater 
value  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importmg  country,  provided  that  its 
price  is  lower,  for  the  difference  of  price  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  a 
profit  to  the  merchant.  The  quantity  of  tea  which  is  worth  a  day's 
labour  in  China  may  be  worth  only  half  a  day's  labour  in  England^ 
but  as  the  value  of  silver  is  also  greater  in  China,  the  English  can  afford 
to  send  out  silver  which  it  has  cost  them  little  labour  to  procure,  and 
can  obtain  tea  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  for  themselves. 
Where  trade  is  free,  the  prices  of  commodities  which  will  bear 
transportation  cannot  long  continue  to  differ  by  more  than  the  cost  of 
conveying  them  from  the  one  country  to  the  other ;  but  their  values  may 
differ  as  much  in  different  countries  as  the  degrees  of  efficiency  to  which 
the  labourers  in  each  respectively  have  attained.  A  foreign  merchant 
need  only  order  a  quantity  of  commodities  in  a  country  where  they  are 
cheap,  transmit  the  necessary  sum  in  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
convey  them  to  his  own,  and  an  effect  will  at  once  be  produced  on  the 
price  in  one  of  the  two  countries  if  the  difference  between  them  is  such 
as  to  leave  him  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction.  A  number  of  merchants 
will  seize  the  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  thus  afforded  them ; 
and  when  a  large  quantity  has  been  imported,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen.  Either  the  home  producers,  finding  that  they  receive  fewer 
orders,  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  their  prices,  or  cease  pr9ducing  ;  or  the 
foreign  producers,  finding  themselves  required  to  furnish  larger  quantities,  d 
will  raise  their  prices.  Whether  the  foreigners  monopolise  the  field,  oc  ^ 
a  compromise  be  effected  by  settling  the  price  a\..wxcL<&Y^\xi5^»^5:^x\s^R8^^ 
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1>ctween  the  two  at  which  it  formerly  ranged,  the  same  result  is  attained. 
The  price  is  lower  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing  conntrYy  and 
comi)etition  will  prevent  the  difference  from  materially  exceeding  the 
cost  of  carriage.  The  smaller  the*  cost  of  carriage  the  more  neu)y  will 
the  })rice8  of  a  commodity  approximate  to  uniformity  in  eveiypart  of  the 
worlds  and  perfection  is  most  nearly  attained  in  the  case  of  the  precions 
metals ;  the  price  of  silver,  measured  in  gold,  being,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  in  England,  Bossia,  and  Japan.  Although  the  power  of 
transmitting  gold  and  silver  from  country  to  country  is  a  neceasary 
condition  of  the  establishment  of  equilibnim  between  the  prices  of  the 
same  commodity  in  different  places,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is,  as  fiir  as 
possible,  avoided,  and  merchants  use  every  effort  to  make  the  exports  of 
each  country  pay  for  its  imports  without  the  use  of  bullion.  If  the 
foreign  trade  of  each  country  consisted  entirely  of  exchanging  ita  pro- 
ducts for  those  of  other  countries,  the  total  of  its  exjwrts  would  be 
exactly  equal  in  price  to  the  total  of  its  imports ;  and,  if  it  were  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  remit  bullion  from  one  side,  an  equal  amount  would 
bo  subsequently  returned ;  supposing,  that  is,  that  neither  country  pro- 
duces the  precious  metals.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Ricardo,  that  the  trade  between  two  countries  is  practically  one  of 
barter,  and  that  if  they  do  not  themselves  produce  gold,  they  exchanga 
the  same  amounts  on  the  same  teniis  as  they  would  do  if  they  made  no 
use  of  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  self-evident,  that  a  country  which  does  not 
possess  mines  ironi  which  gold  can  be  procured,  cannot  pennanently 
export  it ;  and  this  consideration  might  suffice  to  show  that,  in  the  long 
run,  forei^  trade  conies  to  the  siunc  thing  as  barter.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  how  trade  adapts  itself  to  this  condition,  although  every  individual 
transaction  is  an  indeiKnident  one,  and  is  based  on  the  comparative 
l)rice8  of  the  particular  commodity.  Where  the  amounts  which  each 
country  has  to  pay  to  the  other  are  equal,  the  payments  are  effected  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  when  they  are  unequal,  it  is  only  the 

■  balance  which  need  bo  transmitted  in  gold.  Such  a  transmission, 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  tends  to 
reduce  the  general  level  of  prices,  since  the  value  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country  is  equal  to  that  of  the  commodities 
for  which  it  is  exchanged.  Among  the  articles  which  thus  fall 
in  price  there  are  sure  to  be  some  which  are  fitted  for  exportation,  and 
a  fall  in  price  renders  it  more  i)rofitable  to  export  them  than  it  had 
formerly  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influx  of  gold  causes  a  general 
rise  of  prices  in  the  other  countr}',  and  thus  encourages  importation,  so 
that  from  both  sides  a  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  causing 

OD  exportation  of  commodities  and  a  i<i-\m^x^t\viw  of  ^old  until  the 
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balance  is  restored.  It  is  not  often  that  a  general  fall  of  prices  manifests 
itself,  and,  indeed,  it  only  happens  at  the  time  of  a  commercial  crisis ; 
but  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  the  prices  of  a  few  should  fall  in  order  to 
produce  the  required  effect.  These  may  be  articles  which  have  been 
reduced  in  price  through  some  improvement  in  the  method  of  produc- 
tion, or  they  may  be  selling  below  their  natural  price  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  produced  in  quantities  too  large  for  the  home  market 
to  absorb  in  a  short  time.  If  the  fall  of  price  should  attract  public 
attention,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  in  each  instance  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  trade ;  but  although  such  an  explanation 
would  be  substantially  correct,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  must  bring  about  such  a  fall  of  prices  as 
will  increase  the  exportation  of  commodities.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  production,  though  it  is  sufficient  to 
induce  foreigners  to  buy  a  larger  quantity  of  the  article,  does  not 
enable  them  to  expend  a  larger  sum  of  money  upon  it  unless  they  are 
also  provided  with  the  means  of  paying  for  it.  The  fact  that  more  money 
has  been  spent  on  foreign  commodities  compels  retrenchment  in  other 
directions,  and  thus  brings  about  that  indisposition  to  purchase  certain 
kinds  of  native  produce  which  the  persons  engaged  in  each  particular 
trade  would  think  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  saying  that  trade  was 
slack,  or  that  the  articles  were  not  in  demand.  It  is,  however,  through 
the  prices  of  interest-bearing  securities  that  the  effects  of  the  trans* 
mission  of  gold  are  most  easily  seen  and  felt.  When  gold  is  withdrawn 
from  a  country,  its  loss  is  chiefly  felt  by  bankers  and  others  who  make 
it  their  business  to  lend  money.  Its  loss  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of 
being  unable  to  produce  the  sums  which  they  have  bound  themselves 
to  pay  on  demand,  and  they  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  by  offering 
every  inducement  to  people  to  deposit  money  with  them,. and  by  discou- 
raging borrowers  from  applying  for  fresh  loans.  In  order  to  do  this,  they 
raise  the  rate  of  interest,  both  on  what  they  borrow  and  on  what  they 
lend;  and  by  the  former  course,  they  hold  out  an  inducement  to 
foreigners  to  send  gold  into  the  country,  or  to  let  it  remain  if  they 
already  possess  some  there.  By  raisiug  the  rate  of  discount  (or  the  rate 
at  which  bankers  lend),  they  produce  some  effect  on  the  prices  of  securi- 
ties, as  there  are  always  many  persons  who  have  been  enabled  to  borrow 
money  by  pledging  securities ;  and,  if  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  IcJan 
rises  higher  than  that  which  the  securities  bring  in,  it  soon  becomes 
necessaiy  to  sell  the  security  and  extinguish  the  debt.  Others  again 
desire,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  part  with  securities  in  order  to  obtain 
higher  interest  by  lending  out  the  money  which  they  can  obtain  by  m 
selling  them.    There  are  others  who  have  patdaaaftA.  ^VftsSsa^^^^r^NsKSfc*  ^ 
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rowed  money,  and  whom  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  preventB  firom  con- 
tinuing their  operations,  and  who  are  forced  to  sell  out  at  any  price. 
Bankers  themselves  always  hold  large  amounts  of  good  securities  for  the 
express  purpose  of  selling  them  whenever  they  require  a  supply  of  ready 
money,  and  such  is  always  the  case  when  large  amounts  of  gold  are  with- 
drawn for  exportation.  All  these  causes  combine  to  bring  an  onasaal 
quantity  of  securities  into  the  market  for  sale,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  a  fall  in  their  price.  If  the  security  is  a  good  one,  purchasers 
can  generally  be  found,  but  if  people  are  induced  to  buy  in  amounts,  and 
at  a  time  which  are  not  such  as  they  would  themselves  have  chosen,  they 
must  indemnify  themselves  by  receiving  higher  interest,  which  is  effected 
by  lowering  the  price  of  the  security  in  question.  At  the  present  time 
all  the  principal  stock  exchanges  of  the  world  are  connected  usith  one 
another  by  telegraph,  and  any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  a  well- 
known  stock  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  large  orders  from  foreign  pur- 
chasers. There  is  less  risk  involved  in  the  purc4iase  of  a  stock  than  ia 
that  of  a  commodity  whose  price  has  fallen,  for  the  money  invested  in  the 
former  does  not  lie  idle,  but  brings  in  interest  until  the  opportunity  uf 
selling  arrives,  while  a  couunodity  brings  in  nothing  until  it  is  sold,  and 
the  probable  variations  of  its  price  are  more  difficult  to  foresee  than  those 
of  a  stock.  Hence  it  is  usually  by  the  transfer  of  securities  that  the 
drain  of  gold  from  one  country  to  another  is  checked,  and  as  those  which 
are  sold  in  times  of  difficulty  are  subsequently  Iwught  back  at  higher 
prices,  the  suqilus  gold  soon  finds  its  way  buck  to  the  countries  from 
which  it  came.  For  simplicity's  sake,  it  has  been  assumed  that  each 
country  only  trades  with  one  other  country,  but  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment is  unaffected  by  its  extension  to  many  countries  all  trading  with 
one  another.  A  country  which  has  no  gold  mines  cannot  permanently 
•  export  more  gold  than  it  imports,  but  England  may  continue  to  export 
more  gold  to  France  than  she  imports  from  France,  because  she  imports 
gold  from  Australia  without  exporting  any  in  retuni.  England,  in  short, 
may  act,  and  does  act,  as  an  agent  for  diffusing  gold  throughout  the 
world.  When  a  commercial  treaty  was  airanged  between  England  and 
France  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  rejected  by 
Parliament  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  favourable  to  France  and  that 
England  lost  by  the  French  trade,  which  caused  it  to  export  a  large 
amount  of  silver  every  year.  If  the  fact  were  so  it  cannot  have  involved 
any  loss  of  silver  to  England,  which  simply  acted  as  the  channel  through 
which  silver  was  brought  from  India  to  France.  If  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  entirely  stopped,  England  would  not  have 
retained  any  more  silver,  and  France  would  have  received  no  less,  but 
would  simply  have  procured  it  dixect  ftora  ludia,  or  through  some  other 
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channel  than  England.  Taking  into  aooonnt  the  whole  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  one  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  see  that  it 
is  essentially  one  of  barter,  and  that  no  stream  of  gold  can  permanently 
flow  out  of  a  country  where  a  source  is  not  furnished  by  natural  mines. 
Where  a  country  does  possess  mines  capable  of  supplying  more  than  the 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  its  own  coin  and  plate,  it  is  naturally  led 
to  produce  gold  for  exportation  to  other  countries  less  &vourably  circnm* 
stanced.  AuBtralia  and  Califomia  raise  gold  for  exportation,  just  as 
China  raises  tea,  and  England  manufactures  cloth  for  the  foreign  market. 
Comparative  prices  serve  as  the  index  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  dete]^ 
mine  when  and  where  it  is  profitable  to  export  gold.  As  gold  can  be 
raised  in  Australia  with  less  labour  than  in  England  or  Germany,  wages 
measured  in  gold  are  higher  in  the  former  country,  and,  consequently, 
higher  prices  arc  paid  for  all  those  goods  which  require  the  same 
amount  of  labour  for  their  production  in  Australia  as  in  Europe.  It  thus 
becomes  profitable  for  Australia  to  import  goods  from  England,  Germany, 
&C.,  and  in  order  to  pay  for  them  it  is  necessary  to  export  gold.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  Australia  to  export  commodities  in  order  to  bring  back  the 
gold,  for  her  mines  afford  her  ample  means  of  replenishing^  her  stock  of 
coin,  and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  Australian  gold  is  returned  to 
the  country  whence  it  came.  The  same  cause  produces  a  tolerably  con- 
stant flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  to  England,  but  in  this  case 
the  current  is  sometimes  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  This,  however, 
only  occurs  in  exceptional  cases,  when  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is  suddenly 
required  in  New  York,  anJ  the  current  does  not  probably  continue  to 
flow  back  up  to  the  source  of  the  stream  in  Califomia.  The  greater 
distance  of  Australia  of  course  renders  it  more  difficult  for  England  to 
supply  any  temporary  deficiency  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  than  in  New 
York.  The  flow  of  gold  from  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  constantly  tending  to  raise  prices  throughout  the 
world,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  have  materially 
risen  since  the  Califomian  discoveries.  Although  labour  is  more 
efficient  in  Califomia  and  Australia  than  in  Europe,  the  superiority  does 
not  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  great  difference  between 
the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  those  divisions  of  the  world,  and  the 
former  countries  are  still  enjoying  the  advantage  of  possessing  abundant 
mines  which  have  not  yet  produced  their  fall  effect  upon  the  value  of 
gold  throughout  the  world*  When  this  has  been  done  as  great  a  rise 
of  wages  will  have  taken  place  in  Europe  as  has  occurred  in  Australia 
since  1851,  and  the  possession  of  abundant  mines  will  not  confer  any 
extraordinary  advantage  on  Australia,  though  it  UkKj  «)c5l  f^^XAiC^QQ^ 
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important  feature  in  her  indnatrial  qntem.  As  it  it  not  newrj  that 
the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  should  exactly  faabnoe  eaah  other 
between  two  particalar  coontriesy  so  it  is  not  neoessuy  that  the  amoonts 
of  commodities  shonid  be  equal,  for  <»ie  coonby  majr  make  np  the 
balance  bj  means  of  its  trade  with  a  third  oonnby.  There  are  aeraral 
instances  of  what  has  been  called  a  triangnlar  oommero^  in  which  one 
conntrj  pays  for  what  it  imports  from  a  second  bj  ezpoiting  goods  to  a 
third  which  exports  other  goods  to  the  seccmd.  One  of  these  is  allSMded 
bj  the  trade  between  England,  the  United  States,  and  China.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  consume  large  quantities  of  tea»  whieh  diej 
import  ih)m  China,  but  they  do  not  pay  for  it  by  exporting  their  own 
products  to  China ;  they  find  it  to  be  most  conTeni<mt  to  all  parties 
concerned  to  export  their  com  and  cotton  to  England,  while  TgnglM^^  in 
its  turn,  exports  to  China  enough  of  doth  and  other  articles  to  pay  for 
its  own  imports  and  for  those  of  the  United  States  into  the  bargain. 
The  transaction  is  easily  effected  through  the  medium  of  bills  of  exohai^^ 
Those  Americans  who  export  produce  to  England  draw  bills  on  Lcmdon 
for  the  amount,  and  these  bills  are  sold  to  the  Ohinese  merchants  iriio 
haye  imported  goods  firom  England.  The  English  exporters^  on  tiie 
other  hand,  draw  bills  on  China,  which  are  bought  by  the  Americam^ 
and  through  the  medium  of  bill-brokers  one  set  of  biUs  is  made  to 
purchase  another  sot,  and  the  transmission  of  bullion  is,  as  for  as  possible, 
avoided.  Qcrmany,  England,  and  India,  form  another  trio  of  a  similar 
kind ;  the  exports  of  Germany  to  India  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  for 
its  imports,  and  the  balance  being  mside  np  by  exports  to  England.  It 
is  still  less  ueccssaiy  that  the  exports  and  impoiis  of  a  particular  port 
should  l)alance  each  other.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  this, 
becaus3  ilr.  Somera,  in  his  entertaining  work,  "  The  Southern  States 
since  the  War,"  seems  to  suppose  that  unless  this  happens  there  must  be 
some  artificial  influence  to  pix3Tent  it.  A  great  portion  of  his  work  is 
occupied  with  complaints  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  protectiye  tariff 
maintaincjl  in  tlie  United  States,  and  his  praiseworthy  zeal  in  this 
direction  hiis  sometiraea  led  him  to  ascribe  to  the  tariff  effects  for  which 
it  c.uinot  fairly  be  held  responsible.  He  was  struck,  when  at  New 
Orleans,  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
canio  in  ballast,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  vessels  bringing  iron  from 
Cardiff.  He  ascribes  this  to  the  tariff,  which  he  supposes  prevents  the 
people  from  importing  foreign  goods  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  and 
sugar ;  but  a  little  consideration  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  facts 
do  not  warrant  such  an  inference.  Granting  that  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  exported  nothing  for  which  they  were  not  to  receive  an 
equiralont,  it  does  not  follow  that  tbia  oc^WiLent  must  be  brought  to 
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them  through  the  port  of  Now  Orleans.  They  might  receive  their 
money's  worth  in  the  shape  of  clothes  and  furniture  from  the  manufac- 
tui'ere  of  the  north,  while  the  north  would  receive  its  payment  in  the 
shape  of  goods  imported  from  Europe,  and  paid  for  by  southern  exports. 
It  is  true  that  the  tariff  encourages  northern  at  the  expense  of  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  but  even  without  any  artificial  stimulus,  there  would 
still  be  a  considerable  inducement  to  buy  native  rather  than  foreign 
goods,  and  save  the  cost  of  carriage.  Even  if  the  Southerners  did 
receive  all  their  payment  in  the  shape  of  goods  imported  through  New 
Orleans,  there  might  still  be  a  preponderance  of  ships  arriving  in  ballast, 
for  the  value  of  commodities  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and  two 
freights  of  equal  value  do  not  always  require  the  same  number  of  ships 
to  carry  them.  Had  Mr.  Somers  extended  his  observation  to  Cardiff, 
he  would  have  found  that  it  presented  a  similar  spectacle  of  numerous 
vessels  arriving  in  ballast,  the  exceptions  being  chiefly  those  bringing 
iron-ore  from  Bilbao,  and  this  might  safSce  to  convince  him  that  an 
artificial  interference  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  in  a  particular  port. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Somers  visited  the  United  States,  the  total 
imports  into  the  country  largely  exceeded  the  exports,  and  this  state  of 
things  had  continued  for  some  yeara  before,  and  lasted  for  two  years 
after  his  visit.  If  the  Southern  States  imported  less,  and  the  Northern 
States  more  than  they  exported,  the  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  tariff,  for  the  same  duties  are  levied  at  New  York  as  at  New  Orleans. 
To  what  cause  it  ought  to  be  attributed,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  without  knowing  something  more  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  country  than  can  be  learnt  from  its  revenue  and  currency  laws. 
There  are  several  transactions  between  different  countries  besides  those 
of  simple  exchange,  to  effect  which  it  is  necessary  to  transmit  money,  or 
money's  worth,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Owners  of  estates  in  one 
country  may  reside  in  another,  and  require  to  have  their  rents  trans- 
mitted to  them.  If  the  country  which  has  to  make  the  payment 
possesses  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  the  necessary  sum  may  be  sent  in  one 
of  these  metals ;  but  if  there  are  no  mines,  other  kinds  of  produce  must 
be  sent,  and,  at  all  events,  the  exports  of  the  country  must  (if  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  some  similar  payment  from  elsewhere)  exceed  its  imports, 
since  they  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  latter,  and  for  the  rents  into 
the  bargain.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  Ireland  by  the  necessity  of  exporting  its  produce  to  pay  the  rents 
of  absentee  landlords,  but  whatever  may  be  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  the 
mere  loss  of  conmiodities  which  this  exportation  occasions  is  no  greater 
than  must  be  endured  if  the  landlorda  Btaid  «A.  Yiom'^i,    "^X^sstes^^  ^^ 
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tbejr  ironld  leqnm  taniiftt  to  wiit  on  theniy  and  tadbaBon  to 
provide  tbem  with  Inziiries ;  and,  in  anj  cmt,  Qm  bnidai  of  ■q^porting 
thoae  who  miniBter  to  their  wantB  would  fidl  on  the  Iririi  teanfaL  If  the 
lendlords  lived  in  Irehuid,  their  attendanti  woold  do  ao  too»  and  liie 
population  would  be  aomewhat  increaaed ;  buty  aa  their  iflmawin|riiim 
would  be  the  aame,  the  produce  of  Irhh  farma  would  he  quite  aa  nmch 
loat  to  the  prodocen  aa  if  it  were  ezpoted.  At  the  pfeaent  day  verf 
large  suma  are  always  due  from  one  country  to  another  in  req^  of 
dividends  on  shares  in  various  undertakingB  owned  fagrpenona  leaiding  in 
other  countries  than  those  where  the  buaniess  is  carried  on.  Thia  ii 
partienlarif  the  case  between  colonies  and  their  mother  country;  a  ookmj 
holds  out  a  more  tempting  field  for  commercial  enterprise  thm  a  f<xeign 
country  can  generally  do.  The  similarity  of  the  language^  of  the  lawa^ 
&o.,  renders  it  more  easy  for  investors  to  understand  the  position  of  a 
company  which  is  to  carry  on  business  in  a  oolonysubject  to  tbeGovenif- 
ment  of  the  investors'  country  than  that  of  a  foreign  company,  whidi  is 
always  regarded  with  suspicion  when  its  shares  are  offered  Ibr  snbaGrip- 
tion  out  of  its  own  country.  When  colonists  have  made  a  fortune^  th^ 
are  fond  of  returning  to  the  mother  country^  whose  mxpetUx  wealth  and 
civilissation  usually  render  it  a  more  pleasant  residence  for  a  wealthy 
person  than  a  young  colony  can  be,  and  they  require  to  have  transmitted 
to  them  the  dividends  upon  snch  of  their  colonial  investments  as  they 
think  it  worth  while  to  retain.  Those  dividends  must  be  remitted  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  which  has  to  pay  them,  whether  this  consists  of 
the  prccdouB  metals  or  of  other  commoditicB.  In  the  first  instance, 
when  tlie  loans  arc  raised,  a  large  exportation  takes  place  in  one  direction, 
and  when  the  whole  has  been  Biil)scribed,  the  stream  begins  to  flow  back, 
partly  on  account  of  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  partly  through  the 
re-purchase  of  the  stocks  on  the  part  of  the  country  which  first  contracted 
the  loan.  The  United  States,  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  were  in  the 
first  Bta^c  of  such  an  operation.  As  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr. 
I).  A.  Wells,  in  his  able  rej)orts  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  the 
country  continued  to  borrow  large  sums  year  after  year  from  Europe, 
partly  by  means  of  loans  to  the  Federal  Government  during  the  war,  and 
more  rwrently  by  loans  to  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  rail- 
way and  other  com^HUiies.  Such  was  the  extent  of  these  loans,  that  the 
country  was  enable<l  to  import  more  than  it  exported  to  the  average 
amount  of  a  milliani  of  francs  for  years  together.  Many  of  the  loans 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sulvscriptions  were  doubtless  often  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  rails  in 
Enghuid,  >vhioh,  of  course,  appeared  among  the  imports  of  the  United 
AVi^*^    Snch  a  prooesSy  thougli  it  in«j  ^utrnw^  ^qt  ^vecal  years,  caqnot 
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go  on  indefinitely,  for,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mill,  a  country  which  borrows 
an  equal  sum  every  year,  will  in  time  have  to  pay  more  on  account  of 
interest  than  it  receives  on  account  of  principal,  and  a  reaction  will  be 
naturally  produced.  If  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans  be 
6  per  cent.,  and  the  same  amount  be  borrowed  every  year,  the  amount 
due  for  interest  will,  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  exceed  the  annual 
loan,  and  the  excess  will  be  constantly  increasing  year  after  year.  This 
consummation  can  only  be  averted  by  continually  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  annual  borrowing,  but  a  nation  which  engages  in  such  a  course  is 
liable  to  encounter  a  rude  check  when  anything  occurs  to  shake  its 
credit  abroad.  Such  a  check  has  already  been  given  to  American  bor- 
rowing by  the  crises  of  1878,  and  the  returns  of  the  year  ending  Jmie 
80,  1874,  shew  that  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  so  that  the  reac- 
tion has  already  set  in.  The  numerous  instances  of  defalcation  and 
repudiation  which  have  disgraced  so  many  companies  and  States  in  the 
American  Union  have  not  been  sufficient  to  shake  the  faith  of  European 
investors  in  the  general  soundness  of  American  securities  ;  but  industry 
was  so  much  disorganised  by  the  crises,  that  the  country  for  some  time 
afterwards  afforded  but  a  poor  field  for  financial  enterprise.  Every 
civilized  country  has  to  remit  and  receive  sums  of  more  or  less  magni- 
tude, on  account  of  the  expenditure  of  such  rich  citizens  as  travel 
abroad,  or  of  foreign  travellers  who  visit  it.  Where  the  travellers  who 
leave  the  country  are  both  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  the  country  does 
not  offer  sufficient  attraction  to  induce  an  equal  number  of  foreigners  to 
visit  it,  there  must  be  an  excess  of  exports  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  travellers  abroad.  Such  is  the  case  with  Russia, 
whose  wealthy  nobles  are  fond  of  residing  abroad,  and  who  draw  such 
large  sums  from  home  to  meet  their  expenditure  as  constitute  an  im- 
ix)rtant  item  in  Russian  trade.  They  pay  for  what  they  consume  by 
drawing  cheques  or  bills  on  Russian  banks,  and  the  possession  of  these 
orders  enables  foreigners  to  obtain  Russian  produce.  England,  in  like 
manner,  has  to  remit  the  produce  of  her  manufactories  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  expenditure  of  English  travellers  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They 
get  what  they  want  by  paying  in  coin  or  in  notes,  but  the  transaction 
does  not  end  here,  for  the  English  notes  are  sent  to  England,  and  enable 
foreigners  to  purchase  English  produce,  which  is  then  exported.  A 
country  like  Switzerland,  which  is  visited  every  season  by  a  crowd  of 
tourists  from  every  part  of  the  world,  is  able  to  import  foreign  commodi- 
ties without  exporting  anything  in  return.  Instead  of  the  Swiss  sending 
their  produce  abroad,  foreigners  come  to  consume  it  in  Switzerland 
itself,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  cost  of  carriage  is  reduced  to 
one-half  of  what  it  would  otherwise  be.  -    | 
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Eii<(lanc1  affords  an  example  of  a  country  which  is  reaping  the  firait  of 
large  invcstmcntB  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  is  able  to  import  more 
on  account  of  dividends  than  it  exports  on  account  of  prmcipaL  By 
merely  continuing  to  lend  equal,  or  nearly  equal  amounts  erery  year,  a 
country,  at  length,  arrives  at  a  period  when  the  dividends  on  the  old 
loans  overbalance  the  princijial  oi  the  new  loans,  and  this  point  once 
readied,  the  excess  of  the  return  over  the  outlay  is  pretty  sure  to  con- 
tinue increasing.  The  returns  of  English  imports  and  exports  for  the 
twelve  years,  18G0-71,  reduced  to  milliai*ds  of  francs,  are  given  in  the 
following  tuble :— 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1860 

5.2 

4.1 

1866 

7.3 

5.9 

1861 

5.4 

4.0 

1867 

6.8 

5.6 

18G2 

5.6 

4.1 

1868 

7.3 

6.7 

1863 

6.2 

4.9 

1869 

7.3 

5.9 

1864 

6.8 

6.3 

1870 

7.5 

6.1 

1865 

6.7 

5.4 

1871 

8.2 

7.0 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  eveiy  year  included  in  the  series,  the 
hnports  exceeded  the  exports  by  more  than  a  milliard.  If  the  whole  of 
the  imi)ort8  must  be  paid  for  by  exports  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
export  gold  and  silver  every  year  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  milliard, 
and  as  our  gold  aud  silver  currency  does  not  much  exceed  two  and  a  half 
milliards,  two  years  would  have  been  sufficient  to  drain  the  countr}'  of 
its  coin.  Yet  the  returns  of  the  bullion  tnulc  during  the  same  period 
show  in  every  year  a  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports.  This  excess 
of  im2)ort3  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  debts 
owing  by  foreiguera  in  England  arc  much  larger  than  those  owing  by 
f]nglishmen  abroad,  but  the  statistics  are  not  in  theuLselves  sufficient  to 
decide  whether  it  is  due  to  loans  subscrilx^d  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
England,  or  to  dividends  due  to  Englishmen  for  loans  made  to  foreigners. 
When  Mr.  Gregg  complained  of  the  loss  England  suffered  through  her 
large  ui vestments  in  foreign  stocks  and  shares,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  replied 
that  it  was  counterbalanced  by  the  investments  of  foreigners  in  English 
stocks.  Xo  doubt  there  is  a  large  amount  of  Consols  and  other  English 
securities  constantly  held  by  foreigners,  as  is  shewn  by  the  amount  of 
personalty  sworn  tain  the  Court  of  Probate,  which  is  disposed  of  under 
foreign  Wills ;  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  hazards  a  bold  statement  when  ho 
supposes  that  this  amount  is  efiual  to  that  of  foreign  securities  held  in 
England.  If  any  large  amount  of  a  stock  is  held  in  a  foreign  country, 
it  is  sure  to  be  quoted  on  the  Bourse ;  and  om*  own  official  list  furnishes 
\plo  evidence  of  the  multifario\3ft  fcte\gam\^^Vi!CL<5\\^^  ^a.tron- 
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ised  by  English  capitalists,  bnt  Mr.  Qrant  Duff  is  probably  not  prepared 
to  maintain  that  the  shares  of  English  companies  are  as  frequently  quoted 
on  foreign  Bourses  as  those  of  foreign  companies  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  When  a  foreign  Qoyemmcnt  or  company  raises  a  loan, 
London  is  commonly  one  of  the  places  at  which  tenders  are  received,  and 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  foreigners  from  sending  orders  and 
subscriptions  to  London,  it  would  not  be  singled  out  for  the  purpose 
unless  it  had  been  found  that  a  great  part  of  the  subscriptions  came  from 
England.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  excess  of  imports  has 
been  accounted  for  by  a  continued  supply  of  fresh  loans,  but  in  that  case 
it  is  notorious  that  American  railways  have  been  built  at  English  expense, 
and  that  enormous  amounts  of  railway  mortgage  bonds  are  held  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  In  the  case  of  England,  we  do  not  se^  cither  the 
Government  or  private  companies  offering  loans  for  subscription  in 
foreign  markets,  but  we  do  see  English  subscriptions  invited  for  loans 
to  every  civilized  government,  and  we  see  companies  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  supplying  other  countries  with  banks,  railways,  gas,  water, 
and,  indeed,  almost  everything  which  they  can  be  supposed  to  require. 
We  see  wealthy  colonists  retaining  their  estates  while  residing  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  see  advertisements  in  English  papers  offering  foreign  estates 
for  sale,  as  if  foreigners  expected  thac  English  purchasers  would  keep  up 
the  price  by  their  competition.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  more  property  is  held  by  Englislimen  abroad 
than  by  foreigners  in  England,  and  in  thus  accounting  for  the  excess  of 
English  imports.  The  natural  effect  of  this  excess  is,  that  more  bills 
are  drawn  by  foreigners  on  England  than  by  Englishmen  on  foreign 
countries,  a  fact  which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  paper 
refen*ed  to  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  trade  between  Australia  and  England  illustrates  the  position  of  a 
tributary  country  which  has  to  export  more  than  it  imports,  in  order  to 
pay  the  rents  and  dividends  due  to  persons  residing  in  another  country. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Australia,  and  the  exports  to  the  same  quarter  during  the  five  years 
1868-72,  expressed  in  millions  of  francs : — 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1868 

475 

325 

1869 

600 

850 

1870 

600 

250 

1871 

626 

276 

1872 

626 

876 

Among  the  imports  are  included  the  gold  vnii  vjVn^^^^^^^^'^bS^ 
amounted  to  somewiat  over  1 50,000,0001. » «iiOL^«a^T3i&  iSw^j^  ^Ssaefi^ 
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iD  paving  the  excesB  over  and  above  the  exports.  Mr.  Coifc,  who  has 
diacufsfied  the  subject  in  a  pafier  on  ''The  Statistics  of  Anstralasian 
Baiikin<r/'  considers  that  a  snm  fullv  eqnal  to  this  exoeas  is  annnallj 
due  to  proprietors  residing  in  England.  He  estimates  that  75y000,000f. 
are  due  to  aljsentee  landlords,  and  100,0u0,000f.  to  pensons  who  have 
invested  in  Goveniment  l(>ans  and  in  companies  of  various  kinds.*  It 
may  lie  expected  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  balance  will  be  redressed,  as 
ma  J  Ije  done  in  various  ways.  The  landlords  may  come  to  reside  on 
their  e.states,  or  mav  sell  them  to  others  who  will  do  so.  The  Govern- 
ments  of  the  colonies  may  gradually  redeem  their  loans,  and  the 
colonists  may  buy  up  the  shares  of  the  successful  companies;  and 
though,  while  the  process  is  going  on,  the  balance  will  be  turned  against 
Australia  even  more  than  it  is  at  present,  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  to 
produce  erjuilibrium.  The  payment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  France  to 
Germany  illustrated  the  effects  of  an  artificial  importation.  So  large 
a  sum  as  five  milliards  was  not,  and  could  not  be  imported  into 
Germany  in  the  shape  of  gold,  but  Germany  was  enabled  to  obtain 
without  cost  a  large  stock  of  gold  for  its  new  coinage,  and  the  sudden 
addition  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  produced  a  marked  rise 
in  the  prices  of  many  commodities,  which  encouraged  importation  from 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  rise  of  prices  did  not  neutralise  the  advan- 
tages of  the  indemnity,  but  enabled  the  Germans  to  obtain  the 
advantage  which  consisted  in  obtaining  an  increased  quantity  of  com- 
modities. The  illustratious  which  have  now  been  given  arc  sufficient  to 
show  that  we  cannot  accept  witliout  qualification  the  statement  that  the 
exiK^rts  of  a  countiy  pay  for  its  imports,  and  tliat  the  con-ect  account  is 
that  they  discharge  all  its  liabilities,  whether  these  are  created  by 
exchange  transactions  or  by  other  causes. 

Although  the  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  tmdc  make  every  effort 
to  escape  the  necessity  of  tnmsmitting  the  precious  metals  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  which  they  import,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  avoid  it  altogether  ;  and  there  is  no  time  at  which  some  ships 
are  not  engaged  in  transporting  gold  and  silver  from  one  country  to 
anotlier.  This  is,  of  course,  necessary  between  the  countries  which 
])()ssess  mines  and  those  which  do  not,  but,  apart  from  this,  it  is 
constantly  necessaiy  to  transmit  specie  or  bullion,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  transactions  between  countries,  none  of  which  possess  mines 
of*  their  own.  Evciy  transaction  in  connuerce  is  an  independent  one, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  purcliase  of  French  goods  by  an 
l^Jnglishnian  should  be  immediately  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent 
purchase  of  English  goods  by  a  Frenchman.    When  this  is  not  the  case. 
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the  debt  incniTed  through  the  importation  of  the  French  goods,  mnst 
be  liqnidated  by  Bending  gold  to  France,  and,  in  the  langoage  of 
commerce,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  against,  or  nnfavonrable  to, 
England*     These  expressions  come  down  from  the  time  when  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  object  of  commerce  was  to  bring  gold  and 
silver  into  a  country,  and  that  a  country  lost  by  a  trade  which  compelled 
it  to  export  these  metals.    Although  this  notion  is  now  almost  extinct^ 
the  phrases  to  which  it  gave  rise  have  been  too  much  hallowed  by  timet 
and  are  too  convenient  to  be  abandoned  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  un&vourable 
state  of  the  exchange  is  prejudicial  to  the  numerous  class  who  are 
engaged  in  lending  and  borrowing  money,  and  is  usually  one  of  the 
causes  which  bring  on  a  commercial  crisis.     When  the  balance  of 
payments  is  turned  against  a  particular  country,  the  fiMSt  soon  makes 
itself  known  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  bills.    If  the  exports  of  a 
country  are  just  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  liabilities,  those  who  have  to 
make  payments  abroad  can  best  do  so  by  purchasing  the  bills  drawn 
against  these  exports  and  sending  them  abroad,  while  the  fbreignen 
who  have  payments  to  make  in  the  country  buy  up  the  bills  drawn  upon 
it,  and  the  two  sets  of  bills  balance  each  other.    When  the  amount  of 
foreign  bills  offered  for  sale  is  just  equal  to  the  amoimt  required  by  those 
who  have  to  make  payments  abroad,  the  bflls  will  be  sold  at  par,  t.a.,  a 
bill  for  a  thousand  francs  will  fetch  a  thousand  francs,  or  very  near^ 
that  sum.    But  if  the  amount  required  is  larger  than  that  of  the  bQb 
offered,  the  wants  of  all  the  intending  purchasers  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  the  transmission  of  gold  or  sQver,  as  the  case  may  be.    They 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  able  to  purchase  the  full  amount  of  biUs 
which  they  require,  but  some  of  these  will  be  created  for  the  piupose  by 
dealers  who  make  it  their  business  to  sell  bills  on  their  foreign  corres- 
pondents, and  to  send  over  buUion  to  enable  their  correspondents  to 
meet  the  bills  when  they  become  due.    In  order  that  it  may  be  worth 
the  dealer's  while  to  create  such  bills,  he  must  derive  sufficient  profit 
irom  the  transaction  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
bullion  of  the  insurance  against  such  possible  loss,  and  to  leave  him 
something  over  for  the  use  of  his  money  in  this  particular  business.^  To 
obtain  this  he  must  sell  his  bills  for  something  more  than  their  nominal 
amount,  e.g.,  may  charge  a  thousand  and  five  francs  for  the  bill  for  one 
thousand  francs.    The  other  holders  of  bills,  of  course,  wish  to  seU  their 
wares  at  the  highest  price,  and  therefore  demand  the  same  as  the 
dealers  who  have  actually  incurred  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion, 
although  in  their  case  no  such  outlay  is  necessary.    It  then  becomes 
known  that  bills  on  a  particular  country  are  selling  at  a  premium,  and 
those  who  study  the  cost  of  the  exchangeSi  cssx  \/b\\,  ttom  ^^  wmssosci^  ^\ 
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the  premiiUDy  whether  it  is  profitable  to  eiport  bnllioDt  and  if  thqr  find 
that  it  is,  some  of  them  will  do  so  in  order  to  be  able  to  diwr  faJDa 
against  it^  and  sell  them  at  a  profit  Theprinoipal  oanae  of  the  oonatmt 
fluctnationB  in  the  rates  of  exchange  between  dilliBrent  ooontriM  ia  the 
eoet  of  transmitting  bullion,  but  there  are  varioDS  other  cimninatinoea 
to  be  taken  into  aoconnt  by  those  who  wish  to  understand  eveKyvaziation 
as  a  matter  of  theoretic  or  practical  interest.  A  yery  dear  aoconnt  of 
the  general  principles  inyolved  has  been  given  in  a  work  on  ^  Eoreign 
Exchanges,"  published  in  1862,  by  Mr.  Ooschen,  who  has  ainoe  become 
so  well-known  as  a  statesman.  An  elaborate  account  of  the  tfidininal 
details  of  the  system  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Seyd  in  his  ^  Bnlfion  and 
Foreign  Exchanges,"  which  contains  all  the  infbrmation  which  caa  be 
imparted  by  one  who  is  iiemiiliar  with  its  practical  workfaig.  Theae  two 
works  combined  will  enable  any  reader  to  understand  as  mujch  of  the  aob^ 
ject  as  is  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  the  general  princ^lcB  involved. 
The  motive  which  prompts  men's  actions  here,  as  in  other  dqgartmeats 
of  industry,  is  the  desire  to  obtain  wealth  with  the  smaDest  poaaibla 
labour.  The  object  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  bilk  is  to  avoid  whan 
possible  the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion,  and  where  thk  cannot  be 
done,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expenses  which  must  be  inomxed 
before  the  gold  taken  fiiom  one  country  can  be  used  to  disdiaige  deUa 
in  another.  Where  a  great  distance  separates  two  countries,  the  length 
of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  drawing  and  the  payment  of  a  bill 
becomes  an  important  item  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  its  price. 
An  order  to  pay  one  thousand  francs  six  months  hence  wiU  not  exchange 
for  a  thousand  francs  in  ready  money,  but  for  as  much  less  as  corresponds 
to  the  interest  which  the  purchaser  might  obtain  if  he  employed  his 
money  for  six  months  in  some  other  way.  The  amount  of  this  difference, 
or  discount,  varies,  of  course,  with  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  at  the 
time  and  place  where  the  bill  is  purchased,  and  attains  its  maximum  at 
the  time  of  a  commercial  crisis.  During  the  American  crisis  of  1878, 
bills  on  London  were  sold  at  as  low  a  rate  as  5  per  cent,  discount^ 
although  at  other  times  the  rate  seldom  reaches  a  higher  figure  than 
1  per  cent.,  and  this  was  not  on  account  of  any  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  transporting  gold  across  the  Atlantic,  but  because  every  one  who  was 
in  possession  of  ready  money  wished  either  to  keep  it  himsdf  or  to  lend  it 
out  at  the  high  rates  of  interest  then  prevailing.  Except  at  such  times 
the  variations  in  the  rates  of  exchange  are  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  but  the  rate  of  interest  must  always  be  taken  into  account  unless 
the  countries  are  very  near  together,  and  the  bills  are  drawn  fi>r  very 
short  periods.  Leaving  the  rate  of  interest  out  of  the  account,  we  see 
^       timt  the  discount  cannot  long  exo^^Wi  oorcoaponds  to  the  cost  of 
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oonyeying  the  predoiu  metala  from  one  connftEy  to  the  otIier«  If  ^  the 
expense  of  freight  and  ingorance  be  one-half  per  cent.,  no  one  who  has 
a  bill  for  1,000  fruics  will  take  len  for  it  than  996  franoB,  for  itwonld 
be  cheaper  for  him  to  get  hie  bill  paid  in  gold  and  bring  it  to  his  own 
coontrj.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  give  more  than  1,006  francs 
for  it,  because  it  woold  be  cheiq)er  for  him  to  send  gold  over  to  the . 
place  where  he  wishes  to  make  a  payment.  Between  these  two  points  any 
rato  may  be  fixed  by  mntoal  competition,  and  as  long  as  it  keeps  within 
these  limits  no  gold  will  be  sent  either  way.  The  subject  is  somewhat^ 
complicated  by  the  fiact  that  different  nations  use  coins  of  diflfisrent 
weights  and  sizes,  and  do  not  accept  foreign  coins  in  payment  of  debts^ 
or,  at  least,  not  so  readily  as  their  own  coin.  If  a  banker  has  to  transmit 
money  from  Australia  to  England,  he  can  do  so  in  the  coin  of  his  own 
country,  because  this  circulates  in  both  countries  alike;  but  if  he  has  to 
send  it  from  England  to  France,  English  coins  will  not  be  found  so 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  for  they  are  not  legal  tender  in  France,  and 
are  not  of  such  sizes  as  to  correq;xmd  easfly  with  any  given  amount 
expressed  in  French  coin*  The  amount  of  gold  contained  in  a  soverdga . 
is  equal  to  that  in  26  francs  22  centimes,  which  is  an  inconvenient: 
proportion  to  calculato,  and  the  sovereigns  which  are  spent  in  France  by 
English  traveUers  are  usually  received  as  equivalent  to  no  more  than 
25  francs.  When  a  large  remittance  is  to  be  made,  this  slight  difRBrenoe 
is  worth  taking  into  account,  and  the  rato  of  exchange  between  England 
and  France  very  seldom  falls  so  low  as  26  francs  to  the  sovereign.  As 
the  expense  of  conveyance  is  about  one-half  per  cent,  it  should  never 
fall  below  25f.  10c.,  or  rise  above  26f.  84c.,  and  in  fiact  gold  is  sent 
when  the  rato  falls  to  2df.  ISc.  It  is  usually  sent  in  the  form  of  gold 
bars^  which  are  either  taken  to  the  Paris  Mint  to  be  coined^  or  are  deposi* 
ted  in  the  Bank  of  France  as  a  security  for  advances,  or  are  sold  to  the 
Bank  at  the  same  price  as  that  which  the  Mint  would  give  for  Uienu 
The  Paris  Mint  charges  a  seigniorage  of  6f.  70c.  per  kilogramme,  and 
the  Bank  of  France,  of  course,  makes  an  equal  charge.  As  a  kOogramme 
is  coined  into  d,100f.  this  deduction  is  equal  to  a  charge  of  about  one* 
fifth  per  cent,  which  is  lost  by  the  person  who  sends  ingots  to  pay  a 
debt  in  Paris.  This  loss  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  greeilbet 
convenience  of  ingots,  which  take  up  less  room,  and  can  be  packed  with 
less  trouble  than  coin.  For  many  years  the  Bank  of  England  has  been 
accustomed  to  buy  French  coin  as  well  as  that  of  two  or  three  other 
foreign  countries,  and  to  sell  it  again  to  persons  who  desire  to  make 
payments  abroad,  and  thus  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  difference 
of  coinage  has  been,  as  &r  as  possible,  minimised ;  but  as  the  Bank  must 
make  a  profit  by  the  transaction,  the  price  at  whiobL  it  W^>S[^ 
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rmtlker  kss  ihin  wh^i  woscld  oorreipoiid  to  their  veiglit  in  BngUdi  ooin, 
lAd  some  kja  is  oocaoonei  co  the  importer.  As  the  inqMitB  of  one 
CMzntrj  ^m  koother  mar  be  paid  for  I7  expons  to  a  third,  lo  annn- 
Ikroanibfe  exchange  between  England  and  France  may  be  oonecied  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  bills  puEine  between  these  two  oonntriea  and 
Holland.  There  are  dealers  who  make  it  their  boaineflB  to  rtndjr  the 
rates  of  exchange  prevailing  between  foreign  conntrieSy  as  wdl  as  those 
between  their  own  and  foreign  eoontries.  If  thej  find  that  thej  can 
effect  payment  in  France  more  cheaply  by  baying  a  Dutch  hill  on 
France  than  by  remitting  gold  from  En^and  to  France,  they  wiU 
proceed  to  bay  snch  bills,  which  will  hare  the  effect  of  increaaing  the 
price  of  bills  on  Holland,  and  lowering  that  of  bills  on  France,  and  thos 
restoring  eqoilibriaoL  As  each  coantiy  has  a  coioage  of  its  own,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  this  point,  bat  the  calcolations  are 
not  too  complicated  to  be  performed  by  experts,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  done  is  a  measnre  of  their  powers  of  making  a  fortune. 
Where  two  countries  have  not  only  a  different  system  of  coinage  but  a 
different  standard  of  value,  the  limits  of  variation  are  very  much 
extended,  for  they  must  include  not  only  the  cost  of  conveying  gold  or 
silver  but  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  between  the  values  of  these 
two  metals.  A  few  years  ago  the  proportion  was  15^  to  1,  bat  the 
demonitisation  of  silver  by  the  Grerman  Government  raised  it  to  about 
IC  to  1,  and  the  effects  of  the  change  were  at  once  seen  in  the  lower 
prices  which  were  paid  in  London  for  the  J^Iexican  dollar  and  Indian 
rupee.  As  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  tends  to  correct  itself  by 
giving  rise  to  an  exix)rtation  of  commodities  and  an  importation  of 
bullion,  80  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  is  graduaUy  corrected 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  cause.  Merchants  are  guided  in  their 
dealings  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  ruling  in  the  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  have  to  consider  whether  the  difference  is  great  enough  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  wliich  must  be  incurred  when  goods  are  sent  from 
one  country  to  another.  The  price  at  which  an  exporter  can  sell  the 
bills  which  ho  draws  on  his  foreign  correspondent  is  one  of  the  items 
which  ho  must  take  into  account  in  calculating  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  transaction.  If  the  exchange  is  at  25f.  10c.  to  the  pound,  he 
can  sell  his  bills  on  more  favourable  terms  than  if  he  can  only  get  £1  for 
every  25f.  80c.,  and  this  difference,  slight  as  it  is,  may  make  all  the 
difference  l)ctween  making  a  profit  and  incurring  a  loss.  Hence,  when 
the  exchange  falls,  it  Ixjcomes  worth  while  for  English  merchants  to 
cxiMirt  goods  to  France,  which  they  could  not  do  at  other  times,  and  to 
draw  bills  on  their  corrcspondentfl  for  the  amount.  These  bills  being 
in  Xngland,  supply  the  wanta  of  tUoee  who  have  imported  goods 
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from  France,  and  thus  the  excess  of  importation  naturally  brings  about 
a  counterbalancing  increase  of  exportation. 

Mill  has  devoted  an  essay  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  what 
determines  the  values  of  the  commodities  which  are  the  subjects  of 
foreign  trade.  Articles  produced  in  the  same  country  exchange  for  one 
another  in  proportion  to  their  cost,  i,e.,  the  labour  and  abstinence  under- 
gone in  producing  them;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  articles  produced 
in  different  countries.  As  labour  and  capital  do  not  move  so  readily 
from  one  country  to  another  as  from  one  part  of  the  same  country 
to  another,  competition  has  not  the  same  power  of  bringing  wages  to 
the  same  level ;  and  though  it  can  effect  a  tolerable  equalisation  of 
prices,  yet,  as  different  rates  of  wages  prevail  in  different  countries,  the 
same  price  represents  different  costs  of  production.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, which  governs  the  case,  is  the  same  as  that  which  appUes  to  the 
products  of  different  classes  of  labourers  within  the  same  country.  An 
article  which  a  farm  labourer  has  produced  in  a  day  does  not  exchange 
for  one  which  a  watchmaker  has  spent  an  equal  time  in  producing, 
because  the  latter  is  a  more  skilful  operative,  and  the  remunerfttion  of 
labour  depends  upon  its  efficiency  as  well  as  on  its  irksomeness.  In 
the  same  way,  a  country  in  which  labour  is  highly  efficient  is  able  to 
procure  commodities  from  other  countries  whose  labour  is  less  efficient 
on  more  favourable  terms  than  the  producing  countries  themselves. 
The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  farm  labourers  in  the  United  States  is  about 
twice  as  high  as  that  which  rules  in  England,  but,  unless  the  cost  of 
carriage  rises  as  high  as  100  per  cent.,  English  commodities  are  sold  in 
the  United  States  for  less  than  double  the  prices  which  they  fetch  at 
home.  Using  the  term  "value"  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  Book  II, 
Chap.  I,  the  value  of  English  commodities  is,  in  many  cases,  lower  in 
the  United  States  than  jt  is  in  England  ;  and  the  explanation  is,  that 
labour  is  more  efficient  in  the  United  States.  To  the  question  what 
determines  the  value  of  a  foreign  commodity,  it  may  be  answered  that  it 
depends  on  three  things  :  its  cost  of  production,  the  difference  between 
the  efficiency  of  labour  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  cost  of  carriage. 
If  the  last  could  be  left  out  of  the  account,  the  value  of  English  com- 
modities in  the  United  States  would  be  just  half  what  it  is  in  England;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  value  of  each  would  be  about  equivalent  to  half 
as  many  days'  labour  as  had  been  needed  to  produce  it.  Such  is  the 
explanationf  umished  by  the  theory  of  value  and  wages  set  forth  in  the 
Second  Book,  and  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  render  the  general  prin- 
ciple intelligible.  Mill  used  "  value  "  in  the  sense  of  ratio  of  exchange,  and  j 
the  problem  which  he  set  himself  to  solve  was,  accordingly,  What  ia  th^  jl 
ratio  in  which  commodities  would  exdiaaige  NAien^ej  «cfe^\^3ft»RRfeAa.^wli^ 
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oonntiy  and  oonsamed  in  another?  Seeing  that  ooat of  prodnotum 
not  sidlcient  to  aooonnt  for  the  rates  which  might  be  eBtaUiahedi  he 
■ought  for  a  fdller  explanation  in  the  prindplee  of  demand  and  wapfSj. 
He  framed  imaginary  caaeB,  and  followed  them  oat  throogh  oonadeniUe 
ramificationay  and  his  explanation  has  been  praised  by  GheibnlieB  and 
Oaimes  as  an  important  addition  to  the  soienoe.  Bnt^  with  all  reqieot  for 
his  memory  and  for  the  eminent  men  who  haye  endorsed  his  theoiy,  I 
most  snbmit  that  he  has  not  really  explained  ttie  sabjeot^  bat  has  moelj 
re-stated  the  problem  in  a  different  way.  In  Book  III.,  Chapter  xviiL 
of  his  weD-known  work,  he  has  gone  over  the  ground  very  oareftd^,  and 
has  iUastrated  his  argaments  at  great  length;  baty  after  dl»  he  sama  np  by 
telling  nsy  ''The  law  which  we  have  now  iUostratedmay  beaf^nopriatety 
named  the  Equation  of  International  Demand*  It  may  be  oonoiae^ 
stated  as  follows :  the  produce  of  a  country  exchanges  tdt  the  prodnoa 
of  other  countries  at  such  values  as  are  required,  in  order  that  the  whole 
of  her  exports  may  exactly  pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports."  (Sea  4.) 
But  in  the  case  which  Mill  was  considering,  it  was  assiuned  that  the  two 
oountries  concerned  had  no  transactions  with  one  another  esosft  those  of 
simple  exchange,  and  as  in  such  a  case  the  exports  and  imports  most  be 
equal,  the  law  which  he  enunciated  amounts  to  the  statement  that  the 
ratio  of  exchange  is  such  that  the  exports  pay  for  the  imports.  Bat  the 
foot  that  the  exports  pay  for  the  imports  implies  that  the  two  exchange 
for  one  another,  and  to  say  that  the  ratio  is  that  in  which  the  two 
exchange,  is  to  say  that  the  ratio  determines  itself.  If,  instead  of  consid- 
ering the  trade  between  two  countries,  we  were  considering  an  exchange 
between  two  individuals,  and  wished  to  know  why  ten  grammes  of  gold 
would  exchange  for  a  pair  of  boots,  it  would  not  help  as  much  to  tell  us 
that  this  ratio  was  established  because  it  was  just  sufficient  to  equalise 
the  monies  spent  and  the  goods  purchased.  The  hct  that  the  goods 
were  bought,  implies  that  the  money  given  on  one  side  was  equal  in 
value  to  the  boots  given  on  the  other ;  but,  in  order  to  explain  why  ten 
grammes  rather  than  nine  or  eleven  grammes  were  given,  we  must 
refer  to  something  else  than  the  facts  implied  in  the  bargain  itself.  It  is 
not  because  the  owner  of  the  gold  is  determined  to  get  rid  of  ten 
grammes,  that  he  offers  them  in  exchange  for  the  boots,  nor  does  the 
owner  of  the  boots  give  them  for  ten  grammes  of  gold,  because  that  is 
the  whole  supply  which  is  offered  him.  Ricardo's  tlieory  of  value  refon 
us  to  the  cause  which  compels  each  of  the  parties  concerned  to  agree  to 
the  bargain,  and  this  cause  is  the  amount  of  labour  and  abstinence  which 
has  been  undergone  in  order  to  produce  the  two  commodities  which 
exchange  for  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  cost  of  production.  What* 
ever  n^io  of  exchange  has  been  eal8&:Mi<^\^i  ^m^^vk^io^  it  is  obvioua 
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that  the  two  things  exchange  for  one  another ;  but  this  does  not  explain 
why  a  particular  ratio  should  happen  to  prevail.  Mill  himself  seems  to 
have  felt  that  his  explanation  was  unsatisfactorj,  for,  further  on  in  the 
same  chapter  (Sec.  6),  he  observes,  "  That  this,  however,  does  not  furnish 
the  complete  law  of  the  phenomenon,  appears  from  the  following 
consideration :  that  several  different  rates  of  international  value  may  all 
equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  law."  He  then  proceeds  to  examine 
still  further  the  different  circumstances  which  may  cause  one  country  to 
consume  more  or  less  of  the  productions  of  another  country,  but  as  his 
argument  still  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  matter  can  be  ex- 
plained by  confining  the  attention  to  the  exchange  without  reference  to 
the  cost  of  production,  it  still  remains  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does 
not  point  out  any  circumstance  a  knowledge  of  which  would  enable  us 
to  predict  the  ratio  of  exchange.  By  reference  to  the  cost  of  production 
in  one  country,  and  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  labour  in  the  other, 
the  value  of  any  foreign  commodity  can  be  explained,  and  if  these  parti- 
culars are  known  in  the  case  of  two  commodities,  a  comparison  of  them 
will  explain  the  ratio  in  which  the  two  will  exchange  for  each  other. 
Mill  wished  to  arrive  at  this  result  by  enumerating  all  the  conditiond 
which  would  lead  to  an  increase  or  diminution  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
one  country  for  the  productions  of  another;  but  these  circumstanoesy 
though  they  may  influence  the  total  amount  of  a  nation's  trade,  can  only 
affect  values  by  operating  on  the  cost  of  production.  Whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  the  demand,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  the  value  of  a 
commodity  will  not  permanently  rise  unless  its  cost  of  production,  or  of 
conveyance,  be  increased;  and  a  reference  to  such  an  increase  in  its  cost, 
constitutes  an  explanation  of  the  rise  of  value. 

Caimes,  who  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject,  has  accepted  Mill's 
theory  with  some  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  difference 
between  his  and  Mill's  views  respecting  demand  and  cost.  The  word 
"demand"  signifies  with  Mill,  the  quantity  demanded;  while  with 
Caimes  it  signifies  quantity  of  commodities  offered  in  exchange  for  the 
one  required ;  so  that,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  the  two  commodities 
which  are  exchanged  in  every  bargain  constitute  a  demand  for  each 
other.  When  discussing  the  subject  of  value  in  an  early  portion  of  his 
book,  he  refers  all  cases  which  cannot  be  explained  by  cost  of  production 
to  the  action  of  reciprocal  demand  (p.  99).  When  discussing  the  subject 
of  international  values,  he  again  refers  to  this  principle  for  an  explana- 
tion. He  says,  "  Where  the  monopoly  is  at  once  strict  and  reciprocal,  a 
case  not  frequent  in  international  trade,  but  which  sometimes  does  oocur^ 
as  in  the  tr^c  which  takes  place  between  the  tropical  and  the  frozen 
zones,  in  the  exchange,  suppose,  of  spicea  fox  \c^.   \u  ^(2ca&  ^srsj^  ^^ 
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mppaneihfwaAmemmmwPtMniUit  m  giie 
ndaetbtlmpsmr  nnBtIIL,chipLm^ncS>  Bafcii 
ncqmcd  dftiwnd  uetaM  thtt  oonnDodifciai  cferadi 
tliit»  in  fak  nanipif,  die  ipioei  eooililate  tic  deand  ck  tke  pnft 
of  the  tniiiiad,  aod  die  ioe  die  Hf^mJ  ct  tic  flm  Bone. 
When,  dMfcliire,  we  adc  wlni  detauiei  die  |Kmiiirtki  in  vliicii 
Wfiem  aod  in  eidMHiige  br  eftcfa  oUnv  we  kvn  dwfc  it  ii  Um 
denre  oa  die  part  cf  die  ooDSOiBen  wUdi  indoott  dH^ 
qoaodtjofdieff  ownprodoctomoiderfcoptociireitenftirf^  Then 

if  noduni^  he  lelb  11%  bot  die  denrai  aoddieineeiiior  gm^ 
to  determine  die  bargain ;  bni  die  qneedon  ii^  What  ^*q*— mnwi  diB 
means  cf  giving  eiTect  to  the  deiirei^  and  wfaai  enables  die  desires  to  be 
sstisfied  at  a  particular  cost  ?  In  ererf  bargain  diere  k  a  deaire  to  be 
sstisfied  and  a  sscrifioe  to  be  incomd,  but  Politicsl  Boonomy  is  not 
oontent  with  the  ezphmadon  that  the  bargain  is  setded  by  the  plaj  of 
these  two  ftctors.  In  the  case  of  andent  works  of  art  whidt  cannoi  be 
produced  when  reqaired,  no  kw  can  be  hud  down  to  deteimitte  thor' 
▼alue ;  and  a  similar  admission  ought  to  be  made  in  all  cases  when 
nothing  florther  can  be  ofTered  as  an  explanation  than  reciprocal  Awn^iMj, 
In  the  case  assumed  by  Caimes,  the  value  of  ice  in  the  froaen  none 
dc[)cnd8  cm  the  cost  of  conveying  it  from  the  sea  or  river  where  it  is 
found  to  the  house  where  it  is  wanted,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the 
cost  of  conveying  it  to  the  tropical  zone.  But  when  it  has  been  brought 
there  its  vahic  may  not  be  so  great  when  compared  with  the  labour  of 
the  tropics  os  with  that  of  the  frozen  district  from  which  it  came.  The 
rate  of  money-wages  may  be  twice  as  high  in  the  importing  as  in  the 
exporting  country,  and  tlius  the  price  may  be  remunerative,  although 
its  value  at  the  tropics  may  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  spices  which 
have  required  half  as  much  labour  to  produce  them.  This  cQfference  in 
the  rate  of  wages  would  be  owing  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
ofllciency  of  Inlraur  in  the  two  regions,  and  thus  the  value  of  ice  in  the 
im])orting  country  would  be  detcnnincd  by  two  factors :  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  labour  in  the  two  countries. 
Tlio  protiortion  in  which  spices  and  ice  would  exchange  for  each  other 
would  Ih)  dotonninod  by  a  comparison  of  these  factors  in  both  cases. 
Hero,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  explanation  of  value  in  the  case 
of  foroigu  inqiorts  gi\'en  above,  and  that  furnished  by  Cairues.  The 
ono  explains  the  value  of  foreign  commodities  by^the  same  principles  as 
thoao  which  govern  the  cases  of  articles  exchanged  in  the  country  where 
lAo/ aro  jiroduoed ;  while  thab  |^v«a  \q  Q%\Tn»&  t^fera  it  to  a  different 
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principle,  and  virtually  leaves  it  unexplained.  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  theories  put  forward  by  Mill  and  Caimes  on  this 
subject,  because  their  works  deservedly  stand  high  in  public  estimation ; 
and  it  is  of  some  importance  that  even  an  occasional  error  committed  by 
them  should  be  at  once  corrected.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  that  I 
have  any  wish  to  deny  the  ability  and  clearness  with  which  they  have 
illustrated  many  of  the  most  intricate  problems  presented  by  foreign 
trade. 

Where  commodities  of  the  same  kind  can  be  produced  in  several 
countries,  competition  will  effect  an  equalisation  of  prices  in  the  same 
market,  and  each  country  will  be  called  on  to  produce  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity,  according  to  its  natural  capacity  for  production  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  place  of  consumption.  The  tendency  of  Free  Trade  is  to  confine 
each  country  to  the  production  of  those  articles  for  which  its  soil  and- 
climate  are  best  fitted,  and  to  establish  a  division  of  labour  among 
different  countries  similar  to  that  prevailing  among  different  districts  of 
the  same  country.  There  is,  however,  but  little  probability  that  such 
specialisation  can  ever  reach  perfection,  for  whatever  improvements  may 
be  effected  in  the  means  of  transport,  the  item  of  distance  will  always 
be  an  important  one  in  the  account,  and  those  countries  which  are 
nearest  to  the  market  will  always  be  able  to  continue  production, 
although  in  other  respects  they  may  not  be  so  favourably  situated  as 
others  at  a  greater  distance.  Distance  acts  as  an  impediment  to  trade 
in  other  ways  besides  merely  increasing  the  cost  of  carriage,  for  it 
increases  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  producers  in  understanding 
the  wants  of  the  consumers,  and  it,  to  some  extent,  lessens  the  confidence 
which  the  dealers  can  repose  in  one  another.  Even  where  one  country 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  would  retain  its  position  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  produce 
enough  to  supply  the  whole  world.  England  has  a  great  advantage  in 
the  production  of  coal ;  but  if  England  were  to  endeavour  to  supply 
the  whole  world  with  coal,  it  would  have  to  raise  a  very  much  l^ger 
quantity  than  at  present,  and  this  would  necessitate  the  opening  out  of 
new  shafts  and  the  deepening  of  old  ones,  whereby  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  mineral  would  be  so  much  increased  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
foreigners  to  produce  it  for  themselves  than  to  import  it  from  England. 
Coal  is  a  bulky  article,  and  the  cost  of  transport  is  very  great  where 
large  (][uantities  are  concerned.  At  present,  indeed,  English  coal  is 
exported  to  every  foreign  port,  but  this  is  only  possible  under  certain 
peculiar  conditions  of  trade.  Newcastle  coal,  being  of  a  remarkably 
fine  quality,  is  required  for  English  steamers,  even  though  the  cost  is 
extremely  high,  and  part  of  the  export  is  thna  ofiOOiviai^u^^QX^  ^Y^^^cni^  i 
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is  diieflj  Bent  to  poits  from  whidi  goods  haye  to  be  bgocghttoWnghnil, 
without  any  equal  bulk  being  sent  from  England  in  retoiiL  The  ahqaa 
employed  having  to  make  one  voyage  withont  a  cargo,  their  ownera  are 
obliged  to  load  them  with  something  as  ballast^  and  coal  being  earodlently 
adapted  for  this  purpose^  it  is  worth  while  to  send  it  to  any  port  vAere 
it  can  be  sdd  for  something  more  than  its  cost  ^ioe.  The  coat  of  ita 
carriage  is  rarely  paid  by  the  frei^t  received  lor  the  rrtom  vojige  i 
and,  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  character  of  this  trade,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  charge  for  conveying  ooal  to  Pern  is  no  grsafter  than 
for  conv^ng  it  to  Spain.  This  sabject  has  been  folly  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Jevons,  in  his  valuable  work  on  ^The  Coal  Question/'  whers  hia 
object  is  to  show  that  England  cannot  import  coal  to  supply  tibe  wants 
occssioned  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  her  oosl-fields,  and  it,  of  ooone, 
serves  equally  to  show  that  England  cumot  tsapfij  the  whide  world  with 
ooaL  The  principle  which  applies  to  coal  applies  equally  to  all  products 
of  the  extractive  industries,  and,  ttiough  it  does  not  to  the  same  extent 
apply  to  manufoctures,  still  there  are  limits  to  the  extension  which  these 
can  receive  wittiin  the  limits  of  a  single  country.  A  country  which 
possesses  an  inherent  capacity  for  engaging  in  a  particular  kind  of 
manufocture  will  be  encouraged  to  devote  itself  to  this^emfdoyment  by 
receiving  foreign  orders  backed  by  foreign  goods  sent  in  exchflmgo,  and, 
if  necessary,  will  receive  com  finom  abroad  to  enable  its  artisans  to 
subsist  without  producing  their  own  food.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  position 
which  England  now  occupies,  as  she  receives  food  from  almost  every 
agricultural  country,  and  pays  for  it  with  the  products  of  her  manufiic- 
torios.  But  although  foreign  countries  derive  a  great  advantage  from 
thus  making  England  their  workshop,  the  benefits  of  the  system  are 
not  so  great  that  England  can  monopolise  the  whole  of  the  manufac- 
turing business  of  the  world.  To  do  this,  her  people  would  need  to  be 
crowded  into  towns  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present,  while 
foreign  countries  would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  agriculture,  and 
such  a  state  of  things  would  lead  to  social  and  political  evils  which 
would  &r  outweigh  ite  commercial  advantages.  The  dread  of  foreign 
competition,  which  is  perpetually  finding  expression  in  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  commercial  men,  seems  to  be  based  on  little  more  than  the 
fact  that  foreign  commodities  are  imported,  but  they  would  perhaps  be 
puzzled  to  explain  how  foreign  trade  could  go  on  if  such  importetion 
did  not  take  place.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  belief  that  a 
country  may  suffer  material  injury  from  foreign  competition,  and 
Ireland  affords  an  instence  where  this  has  actually  occurred.  In  the 
<<  Fragments  on  Ireland,"  which  form  a  most  interesting  part  of 
Uuhzas'^^  Political  Essays,"  it  baa  Wsn^^^x^  do^i  dioiHOLthat  the  great 
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increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present^  century,  was  owing  to  the  com  laws, 
which  gave  the  Irish  farmers  so  great  an  advantage  in  the  English 
market;  and  that  the  great  depopulation  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
last  thirty  years  was  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  and  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  potato  blight.  But,  to  judge  from  the 
complaints  of  manufacturers,  they  would  seem  to  suppose  that  every 
instance  in  which  a  commodity  is  imported  which  might  have  been 
produced  at  home  shows  that  England's  powers  of  production  are 
declining,  and  that  foreigners  are  supplanting  Englishmen  in  their  own 
market.  If  those  who  speak  and  write  thus  would  consider  the  nature 
of  trade,  they  would  see  that  the  instances  to  which  they  point  show,  in 
reality,  that  England  is  still  capable  of  producing  enough  for  her  own 
wants  as  weU  as  supplying  those  of  foreigners.  If  commodities  are 
imported,  they  must  either  be  paid  for  or  obtained  without  payment. 
In  the  former  case,  English  commodities  must  be  exported  to  pay  for 
them,  and  thus  the  very  fact  of  the  importation  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
activity  of  Enghsh  production.  In  the  latter  case,  the  conunoditieB  are 
sent  in  order  to  discharge  debts  due  in  England,  and  thus  afford  a  proof 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  which  has  made  judicious  investments 
abroad ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fact  that  other  countries  are 
tributary  to  it  can  be  made  to  prove  that  its  wealth  is  declining.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  by  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  wish 
their  country  to  succeed  in  the  race  of  competition,  and  the  most 
important  matter  to  which  they  can  devote  their  energies  is,  the  nudn- 
tenauce  of  strict  integrity  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  the  seat  of  various  branches  of  manufacture  has  been 
repeatedly  changed,  less  on  account  of  any  natural  disadvantage  in  the 
place  itself,  than  on  account  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
it.  The  Irish  flax  ti*ade  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  have  suffered  severely  from  the  dishonesty  formerly  practised  in 
them ;  and  there  are  instances  at  the  present  time  in  which  countries 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  extensive  trades  from  equally  disgraceful 
causes.  It  has  been  repeatedly  made  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
cotton  goods  sent  from  Manchester  to  China  are  for  dishonest  purposes 
loaded  with  so  much  sizing  as  to  be  subject  to  mildew  when  they  have 
reached  China,  and  the  practice  has  now  become  so  general  that  Chinese 
merchants  are  unwilUng  to  accept  English  goods  of  this  class.  A  similar 
complaint  has  been  made  in  England  and  in  Russia  of  the  adulteration 
of  Chinese  tea ;  and  the  great  extension  of  tea-plantmg  m  India  is  owing 
to  the  belief,  whether  well  or  ill-grounded,  that  the  Indian  planters  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  follow,  th^  example  of  theii  ChiQfi»^.  ri^^i!^   Ai  >Scis:3ri^ 
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who  Gomplaiiied  of  foreign  oompetition  will  iet  tbemsehoi  to  rafbnn 
evils  like  these,  they  may  seonre  a  great  eztensioii  for  the  tnde  of  thdr 
own  and  of  foreign  countries;  bntit  is  of  litde  use  for  Uwdi  to  oompiain 
of  importation  as  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  native  indnstary. 

That  foreign  trade  is  advantageous  has  long  been  recognised,  bat  Toy 
different  reasons  have  been  given  at  different  times  to  prove  it,  and 
different  measores  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  exact  amomt 
of  benefit  which  it  confers;  at  first,  it  was  generally  hdd  that  the 
benefit  consisted  in  ttie  amount  of  the  predons  metals  which  it  brongfat 
into  a  particular  country,  and,  accordmg  to  this  theory,  a  trade  whidi 
caused  a  country  to  export  these  metals  inflicted  an  actual  lofls  upon  it. 
That  this  theory  was  erroneous  a  very  little  consideration  will  now 
enable  anyone  to  perceive,  for  it  is  evident  that  these  metals^  thoogfa 
they  are  usefid,  are  not  the  only  objects  which  men  desire ;  and  that  a 
trade  which  brings  men  hardware,  or  wines,  or  doth,  satisfies  their 
wants  and  is  useftd  to  them,  just  as  much  as  one  which  supidies  their 
needs  for  gold  and  silver;  as,  according  to  this  theory,  wherever  two 
countries  exchange  gold  for  other  commodities,  the  one  must  lose  what 
the  other  gains.  It  would  have  been  difB^cult  for  those  who  held  it  to 
explain  how  such  a  trade  could  be  carried  on,  as  the  people  of  one  must 
be  supposed  to  be  continually  blind  to  their  own  interests.  The  trade 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  actually  assailed  ,as  prejudidal  to 
England  because  it  carried  sUver  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  Company  could  make  no  better  defence  than  that  the  goods  which 
they  brought  from  India  were  subsequently  exported  to  other  countries 
and  sold  for  silver,  so  that  the  exportation  of  silver  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about  a  large  importation.  In  this  theory  the  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  goes  for  nothing,  and  the  question  is  regarded  solely  from 
the  dealer's  point  of  view.  The  object  of  tradesmen  is  to  seU  their 
goods,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  the  object  of  a  country  was  to 
sell  its  produce  for  gold  and  silver.  Adam  Smith,  although  he  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  these  metals  were  the  sole  objects  of  trade» 
was  yet  so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  theory  that  he  regarded  the 
subject  from  the  dealer's  point  of  view.  Thus,  when  speaking  of  foreign 
trade,  he  says :  "  It  carries  out  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among  them,  and  brings 
back  in  return  for  it  something  else  for  which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives 
a  value  to  their  superfluities  by  exchanging  them  for  something  else 
which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increases  their  employments."* 
He  thus  considers  that  its  advantage  consists  in  providing  a  market  for 

^  Book  IV,  ohap.  1,  p.  IQJS.U'O^Q^iV'^^^Vx^cm^l^a. 
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the  exports  of  a  conntrj.  There  are  caseB  in  which  snoh  a  position  is 
not  altogether  untenable,  and  these  are  chiefly  where  the  exports  consist 
of  agricaltoral  produce.  As  the  amoont  of  these  articles  which  may  be 
produced  in  any  one  year  depends  on  other  causes  besides  the  will  of  the 
producers,  it  often  happens  that  more  is  produced  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  willing,  or  eyen  able,  to  consume;  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  abroad.  In  his 
entertaining  work  on  Australia,  Mr.  Trollope  tells  us  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  protective  tariff  adopted  by  Victoria,  it  often  happens  that  an 
abundance  of  fruit  is  left  to  rot  in  Tasmania,  which,  if  trade  were  free, 
would  be  converted  into  jam  to  supply  the  Yictoria  market.  Tet,  even 
in  this  case,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  Tasmania  would  consist  in 
what  she  was  able  to  import  from  Yictoria,  and,  if  her  superfluities  were 
sent  to  Victoria  without  producing  any  return,  she  would  be  no  better 
off  than  if  it  were  wasted  on  the  spot.  No  doubt  the  expression,  famish- 
ing a  market,  implies  that  something  is  obtained  in  exchange  for  what  is 
sent  to  market,  but  the  .term  superfluity  imph'es  that  commodities  are 
produced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  but  unintentionally,  and  that 
some  use  has  to  be  found  for  them  afterwards.  Even  with  agricultural 
produce  this  is  only  partially  true,  and  when  a  trade  has  once  been 
established  between  an  i^cultural  and  a  manufluituring  country,  com 
and  cotton  are  as  regularly  grown  in  the  former  to  supply  the  wants  of  its 
foreign  customers,  as  cloth  and  steel  are  manufiu)tured  in  the  latter  for 
a  similar  purpose.  It  is  not  because  they  have  more  cotton  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with  that  the  people  of  Carolina  and  G^rgia  export  it 
to  England,  but  because  they  find  that  by  doing  so  they  can  obtain 
various  comforts  and  luxuries  at  less  cost  than  if  they  produced  them 
for  themselves.  In  the  case  of  manufactures,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing 
is  produced  except  with  deliberate  intention,  and  that  it  can  only  be  an 
exceptional  instance  where  a  glut  is  relieved  by  foreign  purchases- 
Englishmen  engage  in  manufacturing  goods  for  all  countries  because,  by 
doing  so,  they  can  procure  food  and  other  things  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  by  producing  them  at  home;  and  though  to  the  manu&cturer 
it  seems  that  the  advantage  of  English  commerce  consists  in  enabling 
him  to  sell  his  wares  abroad,  the  advantage  to  the  English  people  consists 
in  the  commodities  which  are  sent  to  pay  for  their  exports.  If  trade 
were  stopped  between  England  and  foreign  countries,  there  would 
be  a  great  change  in  the  direction  given  to  her  industry,  but  her 
capitalists  would  still  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  their  products,  and 
there  would  be  no  greater  superfluity  than  at  present.  If  her  capital 
was  as  large  as  before,  it  would  give  employment  to  the  same  number  ot 
labourers,  who  would  all  be  engaged  in  supply  mg  \^q  ^^r^ioiui^  qItsa&m^ 
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oonsomen,  and  £ho0e  who  had  fonnerij  prodnoed  gooda  tax  mpoatatiaa 
would  hare  to  produce  gach  as  had  formerly  been  impoirtod.  Thinga 
would  not  be  the  aame  as  before^  for  production  would  be  catried  on  in 
some  caaea  with  greater,  and  in  others  with  leasy  diffionlty;  but,  aa  &r 
aa  regards  the  ftdlity  of  disposing  of  what  had  been  prodnced,  there 
would  be  no  alteration. 

The  habit  of  loddng  at  the  question  from  the  dealer'a  point  of  Tiew 
has  ledy  in  our  own  time,  to  a  curious  inversion  of  the  anoient  belief. 
According  to  the  latter  it  was  best  for  a  country  that  its  ezporii  ahoold 
exceed  its  imports,  because  this  was  expected  to  lead  to  an  influx  of  the 
pfedous  metals ;  but  of  late  years  some  writers  have  espoused  the  theny 
that  the  excess  of  imports  oyer  exports  represents  the  gaina  made  by 
those  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Even  Mr.  Bogers  says :  **  The  profit  of 
foreign  trade  consists  in  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  bought  and  carried,  and  the  price  at  wludi  they  aie  aoUL  A 
rough  index  of  its  amount  is  to  be  found  in  ttie  difference  between  the 
money-yalue  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  latter  is  greatly  in  excess  of  Uiat  of  the  former.  Tfaos^ 
for  example,  in  1868-^5,  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
represented  by  the  figures  249,  275,  and  271 ;  the  exports  by  197,  81ll,> 
and  219.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  the  people  of  this  country  bought 
more  than  they  sold  by  52,  62,  and  52  during  these  three  years.  In 
fact,  the  exports  paying  for  the  imports,  they  bought  the  greater  sum  by 
the  less  ;  the  difference,  some  deductions  being  made,  being  the  profit  on 
the  foreign  trade."*  It  will  be  seen  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
all  imports  have  to  be  paid  for  by  exports,  and,  if  this  assumption  be 
correct,  tbo  difference  between  the  totals  can  only  be  ^t  down  to  cost 
of  carriage  and  profits  made  by  the  merchants.  But  what  ground  is 
there  for  this  assumption  ?  The  period  referred  to  is  part  of  that 
which  I  have  previously  cited,  as  exemplifying  the  position  of  a  country 
which  receives  tribute  from  other  countries  on  account  of  rents  and 
dividends  due  to  its  citizens  ;  and  though,  of  course,  the  statistics  will 
lend  themselves  to  either  interpretation,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
nothing  is  imported  which  is  not  paid  for  by  exports.  It  is  well  known 
that  large  amounts  both  of  landed  property  and  of  stocks  and  shares  are 
held  by  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
prudent  that  an  equal  amount  is  held  by  foreigners  in  England.  Mr. 
Rogers,  perhaps,  intends  to  allow  for  this  circumstance  when  he  adds  the 
qualifying  words  of  "some  deductions,"  but  this  is  hardly  allowing 
sufiicient  importance  to  it.     Commercial  statistics  furnish  many  instances 

*  Manual  of  PoUUoal  Economy,  ^u^L^fidiUQu^Vc^  247. 
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in  which  a  country  exports  mach  more  than  it  imports,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  infer  that  the  difference  constituted  the  loss  incurred  through 
foreign  trade.  Such  an  inference  would  not,  indeed,  follow  fix^m  Mr. 
Rogers'  reasoning,  for  the  fact  that  foreigners  had  gained  would  not 
prove  that  natives  had  lost,  but  it  might  be  plausibly  urged  that  if  the 
greater  amount  were  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  less,  the  difference 
must  have  been  lost  by  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  commodities  which  are  exported  must  be  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  country  from  which  they  came,  it  would  be 
rash  to  assume  that  this  difference  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  excess  of  imports ;  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  seek  for  some  other 
explanation,  which  the  mere  statistics  will  not  afford.  M.  de  Lavergne 
when  estimating  the  cost  which  the  possession  of  Algeria  entails  upon 
France,  seeJs  for  information  in  a  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports 
exchanged  between  the  two  countries,  and  finding  that  France  exports 
150,000,000f.  more  than  she  imports  from  Algeria,  concludes  that  this 
represents  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  French  Government  in 
maintaining  its  civil  and  military  establishment  in  the  colony.  The 
inference  is  a  legitimate  one ;  but  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  exports 
merely  paid  for  the  imports,  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  theAlgerian 
merchants  made  a  profit  of  800  per  cent.,  since,  by  exporting  goods  to 
the  value  of  50,000,000f.,  they  were  able  to  import  goods  to  the  value  of 
200,000,000f.  In  what,  then,  does  the  advantage  of  foreign  trade  consist  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  the  object  of  industry 
is  to  obtain  wealth  by  the  least  possible  labour,  every  system  is 
advantageous  to  industry  which  promotes  economy  of  labour.  Foreign 
trade  is  beneficial  to  a  country  in  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  it  enables  the 
inliabitants  to  obtain  what  they  require  with  less  labour  than  they  could 
otherwise  do.  It  accomplishes  this  end  in  several  ways.  There  are  some 
commodities  which  can  only  be  produced  under  certain  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  and  foreign  trade  enables  them  to  be  consumed  in  regions 
where  they  could  not  be  produced.  We  have  no  means  of  measuring  the 
advantage  which  is  thereby  conferred  upon  mankind.  The  trade  which 
enables  Englishmen  to  obtain  cotton-cloth,  confers  on  them  a  benefit 
which  is  none  the  less  certain  because  we  cannot  measure  the  extent  of 
it.  If  this  trade  did  not  exist,  the  people  would  be  obliged  to  wear 
clotlies  made  from  flax,  wool,  or  some  other  material,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  how  much  more  labour  would  then  be  required,  and 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  the  comfort  of  the  wearers  would  be  dimin- 
ished. There  are  other  commodities  which  might  be  raised  within  a 
country,  but  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  import.  England  imports 
wheat  from  many  different  countries,  and  also  prodTiQ«^  ^wma  iotX^sssaiSS.., 
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We  know  what  is  the  oost  of  the  quantity  actually  prodnoedr  bat  we 
oannot  tell  what  would  be  the  coat  of  raising  the  mnch  laiger  quantity 
which  would  be  required  if  none  were  imported.  It  would  then  be 
neceaaary  to  resort  to  inferior  soils,  and  the  coat  would  be  proportion* 
ately  increased ;  but  the  extent  of  this  increase  cannot  be  predicted  befbre 
the  experiment  is  tried.  In  ttie  sentence  succeeding  that  reoentij 
quoted,  Adam  Smith  points  out  another  benefit  conferred  by  foreign 
trade  on  the  consumers  of  manufactured  goods.  He  says  that  by  aecmv 
ing  a  larger  market  for  such  goods,  it  enables  a  much  greater  drriaion  of 
labour  to  be  established  among  the  producers,  and  thus  cheapens  the 
goods  for  the  natives  as  well  as  for  foreigners.  No  doubt,  EngUshmen 
derive  a  real  benefit  in  this  manner  from  the  extensiye  conmieroe  whidi 
they  carry  on  wi£h  all  countries ;  but  here  again  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  amount  of  the  benefit,  for  we  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
manufiKstured  goods  would  be  if  their  sale  was  confined  to  Enghnd.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  see  that  the  advantage  must  be  great,  and  that  it 
consists  in  the  saving  of  labour,  although  we  cannot  obtain  any  simple 
measure  of  its  exact  amount. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL— INTEENATIONAL  COINAGE. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  AN  UNIFORM  COINAGE — PABIS  MONBTABY  OONFEBBNCE. 

INTERNATIONAL   COINAGE  COMMISSION— ^THB  FRANC  AND 

THE  SOVEREIGN — OTHER  SCHEMES. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  that  all  nations  should  agree  to  adopt  one 
uniform  standard  for  weights^  measures,  and  coinage ;  but  though  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  present  century,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  object  will  be  attained  till  several  genera- 
tions have  passed  away.  Among  the  small  class  of  scientific  men  who  can, 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  adopt  a  new  nomenclature  differing 
from  that  in  ordinary  use,  some  progress  has  been  made  towards 
uniformity;  and  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity  and  convenience,  commonly  used  by  chemists 
and  physicists  in  England  and  other  countries  where  it  is  not  used  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  common  life.  A  few  years  ago,  ipstruction  in 
the  system  was  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  English  national 
schools,  and  some  preparation  has  thus  been  made  for  its  more  general 
adoption,  but  all  attempts  to  bring  it  into  general  use  have  hitherto 
failed.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for,  although  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
such  uniformity,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  highly  beneficial,  yet 
the  period  of  transition  would  be  accompanied  by  much  conftision  and 
inconvenience.  As  regards  coinage,  which  is  the  special  subject  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  change  in  the  standard  adopted 
in  any  country  would  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  in  altering 
the  innumerable  accounts  between  debtors  and  creditors,  and  that  the 
longer  the  change  is  deferred  the  more  troublesome  it  will  be  if  the 
country  is  one  which  is  advancing  in  wealth  and  population.  Great  as 
are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  is  not  altogether  hopeless  to  expect 
that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  uniformity  may  be  so  vividly 
realised  as  to  induce  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  such  an  alteration  in  their  own  systems  as  will  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  one  another.  These  advantages  consist  in  the 
saving  of  labour,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  which  would  be  brought 
about  in  various  ways.  All  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  com- 
parison of  the  statistics  of  various  countries  know  how  much  their 
labour  is  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  metVioda  ^txv^o^^^  ^^BojiNRk 
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the  BBme  Bam,  and  th^  amftudon  which  ariBes  whoi  figures  an  given 
withimt  llie  name  of  the  coin  being  added.  The  international  jiliy  who 
were  i^pointed  to  adjudicate  the  priies  at  the  exhibition  of  1861  found 
it  ahnoat  inqK)68ible  to  decide  fiedriy  on  the  merits  of  the  diffBientfiibnci 
sabmitted  to  them,  becaose  the  priceSy  which  were  an  important  item, 
were  expressed  in  different  correncies,  and  were  t^fdied  to  different 
weights  and  measures.  When  Cobden  went  to  France  to  negotiate  the 
commerdal  treaty,  most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  calcnlatingthe  rates 
of  duty  which  must  be  imposed  in  each  country  in  order  to  coneqxmd. 
with  those  enforced  in  the  other,  and  though  the  difference  of  coinage 
was  not  wholly  req)onsible  for  the  trouble  thus  occasi(Xied,  it  at  kast' 
contributed  to  it.  This  diversil^  renders  it  necessary  for  trayellen  to 
exchange  the  coins  of  the  country  which  they  leave  for  those  of  the  one 
which  they  enter,  and  it  has  be^i  estimated  that  4,000  persons  earn  a 
living  by  acting  as  money-ehangers.  The  expense  of  their  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  travelling  public,  who  are  thus  mulcted  of  a  small  som 
whenever  they  pass  from  one  country  into  another  where  a  diflEisrent 
monetary  system  prevails,  besides  being  subjected  to  the  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  incurred  whenever  they  get  their  coins  changed.  If  uni- 
formity were  established,  these  4,000  persons  might  work  at  somo 
productive  occupation,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  so  mndi 
increased,  whereas  the  present  system  of  diversity  benefits  no  one.  In 
treating  of  the  subject  of  foreign  exchanges,  the  diversity  of  the  coinages 
of  different  countries  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumBtances  which 
cause  bills  on  a  foreign  country  to  be  sold  at  a  premium.  The  addi- 
tion to  the  premium  which  is  due  to  this  cause  is  very  slight,  but 
in  commerce  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  price  of  an  article  often 
makes  a  great  difference,  and  the  number  of  commercial  transactions 
between  two  countries  may  be  much  diminished  by  a  slight  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  settling  their  accounts.  If  gold  ingots  are  sent 
abroad,  they  will  have  to  be  assayed  on  their  arrival,  although  the  ope- 
ration has  been  already  performed  in  the  country  from  which  they  came; 
because  the  banks  which  purchased  them  have  not  confidence  in  the 
honesty  or  capacity  of  foreign  assayers,  and  the  expense  of  the  assay 
must  be  borne  by  the  exporter  of  the  bullion.  If  the  two  countries  had 
a  similar  comagc,  the  two  governments  could  easily  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  accept  each  other's  coins,  which  is  in  effect  to  recogm'se  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assays  made  by  the  respective  Mints,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  a  double  assay  would  be  saved.  But  it  is  not  merely  by 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  payment  that  diversity  of  coinage  acts  as  an 
impediment  to  foreign  trade.  It  not  only  renders  it  more  difficult  for 
mercbanta  to  pay  for  what  they  have  purchased,  but  prevents  them  from 
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kuowing  where  there  is  a  favourable  opportuniiij  for  making  a  pnrchafie. 
If  prices  were  quoted  in  all  oountries  in  coins  of  the  same  denomination, 
a  merchant  would  be  able,  on  reading  the  quotation,  to  tell  at  once 
whether  the  difference  between  the  prices  ruling  at  home  and  abroad 
was  sufficient  to  compensate  the  cost  of  carriage. 

But  when  the  price  is  expressed  in  coins  with  which  he  is  not  familiar, 
the  figures  do  not  at  once  convey  the  idea  of  a  profit  to  be  made  by 
transmitting  the  goods  in  question,  and  even  though  he  may  think  thi^ 
there  is  a  chance  of  profit,  he  may  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  through 
a  troublesome  calculation,  the  advantage  of  which  is  problematical 
Merchants  who  deal  with  foreign  countries  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  keep 
in  their  employ  foreign  clerks,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  such  calcula- 
tions, and  comparative  tables  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
abridging  their  labour  as  much  as  possible.  All  this  labour  would  be 
saved  if  an  uniform  coinage  were  adopted  by  all  nations,  and  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  men  would  be  able  to  devote  their 
labour  to  some  more  useful  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  saving  wonld 
be  considerable.  It  does  not  matter  whether  practice  enables  experts  to 
perform  such  calculations  with  great  ease  as  compared  with  persons  who 
are  not  used  to  them,  for  however  slight  may  be  the  labour  involved  in 
each  calculation,  the  total  number  is  enormous,  and  the  amount  of 
labour  exerted  must  be  considerable,  and  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Mer- 
chants frequently  find  it  necessary  to  send  travellers  abroad  who  are 
better  acquainted  ^vith  the  matters  relating  to  the  commodity  in  which 
they  deal  than  with  the  language  or  the  coinage  of  the  country  which 
they  visit,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  the  difference  of  coinage 
furnishes  a  convenient  excuse  for  any  deficiency  which  may  be  detected 
in  their  accounts.*  We  find,  accordingly,  that  those  who  are  most 
earnest  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  coinage  are  philosophers 
who  regard  it  as  a  means  of  reducing  human  labour  to  a  minimum,  and 
merchants  who  regard  it  as  a  means  of  extending  foreign  commerce. 
One  effect  of  the  diversity  which  at  present  prevails  is,  that  gold  and 
silver  are  coined  much  more  frequently  than  they  need  be.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  transmit  a  quantity  of  either  of  these  metals  from 
one  country  to  another  it  is  frequently  done  by  means  of  ingots,  and 
these  ingots,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  are  made  by  melting  down  coin,  so 
that  the  different  Mints  of  the  world  are  employed  in  repeating  work 
which  has  been  already  done.  The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  would 
greatly  reduce  this  waste  of  labour,  but  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  do 

*  See  Mr.  W.  S.  Jeffery's  Evidence  in  *' Report  of  International  Ck)inage  (Com- 
mission," Q.  1,122,  eto. 
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smjr  with  ifc  altoeedKr.  If  m  nnifeHii  coin^e  wq»  aHJiliihad,  the 
whole,  ornenlr  the  whole  woik  of  ooimng  would  he  perfboBed  m  the 
ooonftrke  whidi  wapfiy  thepncioas  meCalB;  md  ihelinte  of  Emope 
would  hs?e  Utde  to  do  beyrad  iaamg  new  pieoee  m  eidii^ge  fior  old 
ones  whidi  hod  been  worn  bj  me,  or,  ppffhi^^^  tanmg  o«fc  mmS.  ooin  m 
oceotdeneewitfa  load  nqniianailL 

Sochbeing  the  genenl  adfintagei  to  be  gained  from 
nmfonnitj,  ft  niqr  be  worth  whfle  to  defote  erane  ipooe  to  the  oonaj^^ 
of  a  ecfaone  wfakfa  has  been  leoenUf  piopoeed  for  a|HKiniinaiiiif&  if  noi 
attaining;  to  Uiii  desiiable  object  In  1865  a  oonridenbfe  akep  in  tiue 
dowstion  wae  taken  I7  die  ooocfaimm  of  the  odefaratod  Mmet^ 
tion  between  the  four  GovenunentB  of  France,  Belgiimi,Switaniandy  and 
Italj;  by  which  thej  boond  themfldrea  to  aooqit  eadi  otfaer^a  ooina  at 
eqpihalent  to  their  own,  and  fixed  the  we^t  ai^  fineneas  of  the  pieooa 
which  eadi  mig^  thenwfter  isBue.  The  efleot  baa  been  that  theao  torn 
ooontriea  maj  abnoat  be  conridered  aa  one  aa  &r  aa  coina  are  oGnoerned^ 
ind  aD  teaveDen  are  aware  that  a  handfiil  of  ailiTer  coin  reoeiTed  in  any 
one  of  them  ia  aore  to  contain  piecea  whidi  exliibit  eveiy  Yariety  of  image 
and  anpencription.  Withoat  abandoning  the  prerogatiTe  6t  coining  ea* 
joyed  by  every  Gtovemment^  these  four  States  hare  Tolnntarily  agreed  to 
exercise  it  on  sodi  conditions  as  to  secore  the  aooeptancey  thrcmghoat  the 
area  embraced  by  the  conyeDtion,  of  every  coin  which  may  be  issoed  in 
any  part  of  it ;  and  if  this  area  could  be  extended  till  it  embraced  the 
whole  worlds  the  treaty  wonld  famish  an  excellent  model  for  an  nniverBal 
compact  on  the  subject  of  coinage.  To  effect  such  an  extension  was  the 
object  of  the  International  Conference  which  assembled  in  Paris  in 
18G7  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition ;  and  though  the  result  has  not 
been  considerable^  yet  the  meeting  together  of  delegates  from  so  many 
European  and  American  QoveiTiments  as  were  there  represented,  marks 
an  era  in  the  progress  of  the  movement.  The  difficulty  of  inducing 
different  Governments  to  adopt  a  common  coinage  was  much  diminished 
in  the  case  of  the  four  i>artie8  to  the  Convention  by  the  foot  that  their 
respective  coinages  were  already  established  on  a  similar  basis,  and  the 
changes  which  had  to  be  made  were  rather  in  matters  of  detail  than  of 
principle.  All  these  countries  maintained,  and  still  nominally  maintain, 
a  double  standard,  and  all  experience  similar  inconvenience  from  the 
choniMjning  of  gold  consequent  on  the  Californian  discoveries.  All  of 
them  attempted  to  check  the  disappearance  of  the  silver  coin  by  various 
means,  and  the  Convention  assimilated  their  policy  by  fixing  the  fineness 
of  tlio  smaller  coins  at  885  instead  of  900,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  while 
it  left  their  weights  unaltered.  As,  however,  the  silver  5-iTanc  piece 
$tiU  retained  its  former  fineucsa,  tVicfi^  ^w\xt\:v(i&  were  exposed  to  the 
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danger  of  losing  their  gold  coin  whenever  anything  occurred  to  reduce 
the  value  of  silver  more  than  that  of  gold.  Such  an  occasion  was 
afforded  by  the  expulsion  of  silver  from  the  German  coinage  when  the 
price  of  silver  suffered  a  great  fall ;  and  these  Governments  found  it 
necessary  in  1874  to  conclude  a  supplementary  convention  limiting  the 
amount  of  silver  which  might  be  coined  for  some  time  to  come^  and 
thus^  for  a  time  at  least,  abandoned  the  system  of  a  double  standard; 
The  hopes  which  have  been  entertained  of  the  accession  of  other 
countries  to^  the  Convention  have  not  met  with  much  satisfaction. 
Although  treaties  to  this  effect  have  been  concluded  with  Greece, 
Austria,  and  Spain,  each  of  these  countries  still  retains  its  old  coinage, 
and  though  the  first  of  them  has  agreed  to  use  francs  instead  of  drachmas, 
the  agreement  has  only  been  carried  out  in  name,  and  not  in  fact.  The 
notes  issued  by  one  of  the  principal  banks  of  Greece  have  their  amounts 
expressed  in  francs,  but  no  such  coins  as  francs,  or  multiples  of  francs, 
can  be  obtained  by  presenting  the  notes.  In  Spain,  the  introduction  of 
French  coins  only  increases  instead  of  diminidiing  the  prevalent  con- 
fusion, for  as  these  are  of  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  value  as 
Spanish  pieces,  an  occasion  is  c^orded  for  many  mistakes  and  some 
cheating. 

The  first  question  which  the  Conference  had  to  decide  was,  whether  a 
totally  new  system  should  be  introduced,  or  whether  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  bring  the  existing  systems  into  harmony.  The  superiority 
of  the  latter  plan  was  so  obvious  that  it  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the 
labours  of  the  Conference  resolved  themselves  into  settling  the  method  of 
carrying  it  out.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  assimilate  the  coinages  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  They 
are  based  upon  one  of  three  units — the  pound,  the  dollar,  and  the  franc 
— and  as  the  first  is  very  nearly  equal  to  five  of  the  second,  and  the 
second  equal  to  rather  more  than  five  of  the  third,  it  would  seem  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  such  slight  alterations  as  would  establish 
these  exact  proportions,  and  to  let  the  different  coins  circulate  together. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  scheme  which  was  approved  at  the  Conference, 
where  it  was  proposed  that  all  Governments  should  agree  not  to  issue 
any  gold  coins  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  French  5-franc  piece, 
or  to  multiples  of  five  francs.  If  this  plan  were  generally  adopted,  the 
different  countries  might  still  continue  to  reckon  in  dollars  or  pounds ; 
but  as  the  former  would  be  exactly  equal  to  five  francs,  and  the  latter  to 
twenty-five  francs,  the  gold  coins  of  various  countries  might  be  used  to 
pay  debts  in  places  where  they  would  be  called  by  different  names. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  very  far  firom  realising  all  the  advaxL*  j 
tages  which  complete  uniformity  would  confer,  XyoiV.  \\»  'vwi\^\3fciaa^ 
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more  CQnvenient  than  that  which  preraib  at  pramt  As  prioea  irodld 
be  differently  expreosed  in  different  ooontriesy  it  would  atiO  be  neceanrj 
for  merehants  to  go  through  a  tronblesome  calcolation  in  otder  to  oom- 
pare  foreign  with  domestic  prices.  If  a  round  som  were  m«ntioned,  it 
wonld  only  be  neoesBary  to  mnltiply  or  divide  by  five  or  twenty-five^  as 
the  case  might  be,  but  as  each  country  wonld  rtill  retain  its  own  B&ver 
coin,  a  farther  cailcalation  would  be  required  when  any  fradaon  of  leai 
than  five  francs  was  mentioned.  TrayeDers,  however,  would  find  a 
great  convenience  in  being  able  to  take  gold  coins  from  one  country  to 
another  without  the  trouble  of  changing  them,  and  the  tadS&ir  of  re-ooin* 
ing  gold  which  had  been  already  stamped  by  foreign  Mints  would  be 
dispensed  witL  But  idthough  the  change  i^peais  easy,  it  is  perh^n  its 
very  smallness  which  prevents  people  from  adopting  it.  The  income- 
tax  became  more  impopular  in  proportion  as  its  amount  was  diminished, 
because  the  smaller  the  amount  was  the  more  keenly  the  annoyance 
which  its  collection  entailed  was  felt.  So  it  is  with  tiie  change  in  the 
coinage.  The  amount  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  equal  to  that  which  in 
France  is  coined  into  25f.  22c.,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  sovereign  into 
harmony  with  the  French  coinage  it  must  be  made  equal  to  25£  exactly. 
If  the  value  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  reduced,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  re-adjust  every  outstanding  account  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
Every  fundholder,  every  possessor  of  railway  debentures,  every  mort- 
gagee,  would  be  entitled  to  a  small  nominal  addition  to  the  interest 
which  he  received  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  change  in  the  coin, 
and  the  labour  involved  in  these  calculations  wonld  be  immense. 
Where  the  amount  was  too  small  for  the  proportional  addition  to  be 
made  in  any  coin  which  circulated  in  the  country,  one  of  the  parties 
concerned  must  submit  to  a  loss  which,  although  small,  would  be 
inconvenient  to  the  poor  people  concerned.  All  this  inconvenience  might, 
however,  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  England,  by  a  plan  to  be  considered 
further  on.  Bat,  in  any  case,  some  change  in  our  coinage  would  be 
unavoidable,  and  would  have  the  disadvantage  always  attendant  on  an 
innovation.  As  the  French  coinage  already  numbers  gold  pieces  of  6,  10, 
and  20f.,  it  was  determined  at  the  Conference  that  no  pieces  should  be 
issued  which  were  not  multiples  of  5f.,  and  this  would  entail  the  aban- 
donment of  the  half-sovereign,  which  is  equivalent  to  12f.  60c.  There 
is  already  a  lOf.  piece,  and  a  15f.  piece  may  hereafter  be  issued,  so  that  a 
half-sovereign  being  intermediate  between  the  two,  would  be  perpetually 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  one  or  the  other;  and  this  was  the 
chief  reason  which  led  to  its  condemnation  at  the  Conference.  If,  how- 
ever, English  accounts  were  still  kept  in  pounds  and  shillings,  it  would 
tf0  rather  inconvenient  to  have  no  g^ld  eoin  ecyilvalent  to  half  the  unit 
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of  account.  This  inconvenience  would  be  done  away  with  if  it  were 
decided  to  make  a  more  sweeping  change^  and  to  substitute  francs  and 
centimes  for  pounds  and  shillings  in  all  accounts ;  and  such  a  change  is 
very  desirable  for  another  reason  besides  the  advantage  of  uniformity, 
although,  of  course,  it  would  necessitate  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  the 
first  instance.  It  would  bring  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  coinage,  which 
would  save  all  the  labour  of  division  which  must  now  be  gone  through 
whenever  a  column  of  shillings  or  pence  has  been  added  up,  and  which, 
however  readily  it  may  be  performed  by  practised  accountants,  must  yet 
amount  to  a  large  aggregate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  so 
small  an  unit  as  the  franc  would  considerably  increase  the  labour  of 
writing  where  large  sums  are  concerned ;  where  the  amount  is  expressed 
in  figures,  the  increase  is  not  worth  taking  into  account ;  but  where  it  has 
to  be  ^vTitten  in  words,  as  must  always  be  done  in  cheques  and  bills,  the 
longer  time  required  for  the  purpose  would  be  a  serious  objection.  This 
objection  would  apply  with  less  force  to  the  introduction  of  dollars  and 
cents.,  which  would  equally  secure  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  coinage ; 
and  perhaps  a  still  better  plan  would  be  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  sum 
of  1  oof.,  and  to  keep  accounts  in  these  units  in  francs  and  centimes. 
The  large  transactions  which  have  now  to  be  recorded  in  civilized  coun- 
tries render  it  desirable  to  use  a  larger  unit  than  even  the  English  pound, 
and  a  lOOf.  would  be  equal  to  four  of  these,  and  would  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  existing  French  coinage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  national 
vanity  will  not  interfere  to  prevent  one  nation  from  adandoning  its  own 
system  in  favour  of  a  foreign  one,  and  the  English  system  not  being 
a  decimal  one,  ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  abandoned.  The  great  simplicity 
of  the  French  system  has  induced  me  to  employ  it  throughout  this  work 
for  expressing  weights,  measures,  and  coins.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  system  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  coins  which  are  all  fixed  so  as  to  correspond  with  easily- 
remembered  weights;  while  the  fineness  is  expressed  by  the  simple 
method  of  gi\nng  the  number  of  parts  of  fine  gold  in  each  thousand  of 
the  whole  weights.  The  standard  adopted  in  France,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  countries,  is  that  of  900  parts  of  fine  gold  and  100  of  alloy, 
while  that  adopted  in  England  is  917  of  fine  gold  and  83  of  alloy, 
which  is  called  in  England  22  carats  fine.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  fineness  of  the  sovereign  to  be  reduced  to  900  in  order  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  French  coinage,  and  the  increase  of  the  alloy  being  greater 
than  the  diminution  of  the  gold,  the  new  sovereign  would  be  somewhat 
hea\ier  than  the  old  one.  So  slight  a  change  would  not  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  coin,  and  no  objection  raised  . 
on  such  a  score  would  be  entitled  to  much  consider^loii*    Swo^a  ^^^^      1 
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maj  sappoBe  that  it  wonld  be  inoonvenient  to  admit  into  oircnktioiL 
gold  coins  of  so  small  a  size  as  5-franc  pieces ;  bnt  this  inoonvemenoe 
cannot  be  great,  for  if  the  English  do  not  like  to  nse  soch  pieoes,  thej 
need  not  ask  for  them  at  the  banks  or  at  the  Mint ;  and  thoee  which 
hq>pen  to  be  brought  over  by  foreigners  will  soon  be  sent  abroad  again. 
Switzerland  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  convention,  and  5-lhaic  pieces 
are  therefore  allowed  to  circalate  within  it,  bnt  as  the  Swiss  tie  not 
partial  to  these  coins  their  circulation  is  bnt  small  After  all  that  can 
be  done  hj  treaties  to  establish  nniformitjr,  the  eflfects  of  inveterate 
oostom  may  still  remain  to  deprive  traders  of  the  ftdl  advantage  whidi 
might  be  obtained  from  it  Qovemments  may  determme  what  coins 
shall  be  allowed  to  circalate  within  their  dominions,  bnt  they  cannot 
compel  private  individuals  to  keep  their  accounts  according  to  the 
reckoning  prescribed  by  the  coinage.  The  public  accounts  may  be  kept 
according  to  a  newstandard,  but  the  old  one  may  still  be  retained  by 
private  merchants  in  spite  of  the  trouble  required  to  calculate  prices 
when  the  coins  do  not  correspond  with  the  system  used  for  accounts. 
Sixty  years  have  gone  by  since  the  guinea  was  replaced  by  the  soverrign, 
and  yet  we  know  how  many  are  the  cases  in  which  guineas  are  still  paid 
where  sovereigns  would  certainly  be  used  if  no  such  coin  as  tl^  guinea 
had  ever  existed.  In  other  oountries  the  adherence  to  old  customs  has 
been  carried  to  a  much  more  inconvenient  extent.  In  Newfoundland, 
for  instance,  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds  and  shillings,  bnt  the  nominal 
pound  is  only  equal  to  IGs.  8d.  in  actual  coin,  and  a  sovereign  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  a  nominal  debt  of  24s. ;  so  that  whenever  coins  are 
transferred,  one-fifbh  has  to  be  added  to  their  amount  when  the  transac- 
tion is  entered  in  an  account-book.  Do>vn  to  1878,  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  Hamburgh  were  kept  in  marks,  although  no  such  coin  had 
circulated  in  Hamburgh  or  any  other  part  of  Germany  for  centuries ;  if, 
indeed,  it  had  ever  circulated  at  all.  At  Ypres,  too,  accounts  are  still 
kept  in  money  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  existing  coin,  although 
in  that  town,  as  in  the  rest  of  Belgium,  all  payments  are  actually  made 
in  francs  or  other  coins  based  upon  the  franc.  A  similar  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  establishing  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures. 
A  clause  of  Magna  Gharta  enacted  that  there  should  only  be  one  weight 
and  one  measure  for  the  whole  of  England,  but  although  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  enforce  this  desirable  uniformity,  it  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Even  now,  the  hundredweight  used  at  Liverpool  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  in  London,  and  the  modes  of  weighing  coals  are 
diflferent  in  diflferent  colliery  districts.  It  would  be  rash,  therefore,  to 
expect  complete  success  for  any  attempt  to  establish  an  uniform  system 
of  accoantB  by  force  of  law ;  but  eve^ii  ^^l\\^\  recess  would  confer  a 
great  bene£t  on  the  commeidal  commTvm^. 
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In  order  to  effect  a  complete  union  among  all  countries,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  should  agree  to  adopt  a  common  standard.  The  question  of  the 
best  standard  was  fully  considered  at  the  Conference,  and  a  single  gold 
standard  was  recommended  for  general  adoption.  This  is  the  system 
which  already  prevails  in  England,  but  the  double  standard  is  still 
maintained  in  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Monetary  Conven- 
tion, and  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  systems  was  assigned  by  the 
English  Government  as  a  reason  for  declining  to  enter  into  the  Monetary 
Union.  As  long  as  the  double  standard  is  maintained  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  one  of  the  two  precious  metals  giving  place  to  the  other,  and 
silver  would  by  this  time  have  expelled  gold  from  the  Monetary  Union 
if  legislative  measures  had  not  been  adopted  to  prevent  it.  A  country 
which  has  long  been  accustomed  to  a  gold  standard  is  naturally 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  using  so  bulky  a  metal  as 
silver  in  all  large  transactions,  and  the  English  Government  was 
justified  in  refusing  to  expose  its  subjects  to  it.  If  England  had  joined 
the  Union,  but  at  the  same  time  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  required 
to  accept  silver  coin  in  larger  amounts  than  fifty  francs,  the  advantages 
of  uniformity  would  have  been  lost  whenever  the  price  of  sQver  fell 
below  a  certain  level,  and  it  could  not  then  be  foreseen  that  such  an 
event  would  be  followed  by  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  double 
standard  on  the  part  of  the  Monetary  Union.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  abandonment  has  not  been  more  complete,  and  that 
so  eminent  an  Economist  as  M.  Wolowski  should  have  come  forward 
to  defend  the  system  at  the  very  time  when  there  was  the  best  chance 
of  overthrowing  it.  Throughout  his  "  Question  Monetaire "  he  con- 
stantly repeats  that  the  double  standard,  to  some  degree,  protects  a 
country  from  a  change  in  the  value  of  money.  He  compares  it  to  the  use 
of  brass  and  steel  rods  in  the  gridiron  pendulum.*  If  all  the  rods  were 
made  of  the  same  metal,  they  would  all  expand  and  contract  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  temperature  rose  and  fell,  and  the  rate  of  vibration  would 
be  disturbed.  But  different  metals  are  affected  in  different  degrees  by 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  disturbance  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  different  rods.  He  tells 
us  that,  in  the  same  way,  the  repeated  substitution  of  one  metal  for  the 
other  preserves  the  value  of  money  at  the  same  level,  and  points  to  the 
smallness  of  the  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals  to  each 
other  as  a  proof  of  the  steadiness  of  the  value  of  money.  But  although 
the  maintenance  of  a  double  standard  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect 
of  this  kind,  it  has  been  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
brought  about  by  more  potent  causes.  In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  value  of  gold  haa  Mteii^^  ^x  oe^^^siaaRRh 

♦«  Question  Monetaire;*    PftT\?^,\%^^,    T^^^iVi. 
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the  Anfliaraliaa  diacoveries,  while  the  atmost  extent  of  the  flactaation  in 
the  price  of  uker  has  not  been  more  than  4  per  cent.  Those  who 
define  Talne  as  ratio  of  exchange  are  prone  to  imagine  that  they  have 
proved  that  there  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  yalne  of  an  article 
when  they  have  shown  that  it  will  pnichaae  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  some  other  article ;  but  if  the  definition  which  has  been  employed 
throughout  this  work  be  adopted,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  ftUing  into 
Buch  a  mistake.  Comparing  gold  and  silyer  with  labour,  we  see  that  a 
given  quantify  of  either  metal  will  now  exchange  for  about  three-fonrtha 
of  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  could  formerly  command,  and  that^ 
therefore,  both  of  them  have  feJlen  in  public  estimation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  their  value  has  fallen.  The  fall  would  have  been  greater  if 
all  countries  had  adopted  a  single  gold  standard  before  1848,  but  the 
difference  is  so  inconsiderable  as  hardly  to  be  worth  taking  into  account. 
If  this  diificulty  of  a  diffisrence  in  the  standards  had  been  removed, 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  adhesion  of  England  to  the  Monetary  Union 
would  have  been  cleared  away,  and  the  accession  of  so  important 
a  commercial  nation  is  almost  essential  to  the  success  of  the  movement 
One  of  the  reasons  put  forward  in  the  United  States  for  dedining  to  join 
the  Union  is,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  American  commerce  is  curried  on 
with  England  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  England  has  set  the 
example,  and  not  to  incur  the  trouble  of  readjusting  their  monetary 
arrangements  with  their  most  important  customer.*  This  reason  may 
be  no  more  than  a  convenient  excuse  for  postponing  a  troublesome 
change,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  conduct  of  England  should 
furnish  even  an  excuse  for  delay.  The  greater  the  number  of  countries 
which  join  the  Union,  the  greater  becomes  the  inducement  to  other 
countries  to  join  it ;  and  if  England  had  joined  it,  the  Union  might 
have  been  expected  to  grow  larger  and  larger  like  a  rolling  snowball. 
Its  backwardness  has  not  only  furnished  to  the  United  States  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing,  but  has  encouraged  Germany  in  adopting  the  singular 
course  of  completely  revolutionising  its  currency  without  assimilating  it 
to  that  of  any  other  country.  The  States  which  now  compose  the 
German  Empire  formerly  possessed  several  different  systems  of  coinage, 
which  were  reduced  to  a  tolerable  uniformity  by  an  arrangement  con- 
cluded in  1857,  which  established  a  silver  standard  and  three  systems, 
based  respectively  on  the  Austrian  florin,  the  Rhenish  florin,  and  the 
Prussian  thaler.  The  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  Confederation 
reduced  the  number  from  three  to  two,  and  complete  uniformity  was 

*  Bee  Mr,  MuBgrare's  Eridenoe  in  Report  of  International  Coinage  CommiMion, 
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afterwards  established  by  a  law  which  came  into  force  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1875,  establishing  a  gold  standard^  and  making  a  new  coin,  the 
mark,  the  basis  of  the  coinage.  The  inconvenience  of  a  transition  from 
a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  proved  to  be  considerable,  but  it  was  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  system  more  in  accordance  with  those  of 
other  civilized  countries,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  a  government  which 
was  bold  enough  to  adopt  such  a  course  should  have  missed  such  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  thorough  union  between  its  own  and  a  foreign 
qrstem  the  merits  of  which  are  beyond  question.  It  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  for  Germany  to  adopt  the  French  system,  which  it 
could  have  done  >vith  all  the  more  consistency  as  one  of  the  reasons  put 
forward  for  the  change  was  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  receive 
payment  of  the  French  war  indemnity.  Instead,  however,  of  doing  so,  a 
new  coin,  the  mark,  was  issued,  very  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  shilling ;  and  a  20-mark  piece  was  coined,  which, 
while  too  small  to  be  equivalent  to  the  sovereign,  is  so  nearly  of  the 
same  size  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one.  The  mark  was 
adopted  because  it  was  ^  of  a  thaler,  and  a  simple  division  by  three  was 
all  that  was  required  to  bring  old  accounts  under  the  new  reckoning ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  labour  must  have  been  gone  through, 
even  as  the  case  stands,  and  how  great  was  the  confusion  already  existing 
in  Germany,  where  the  coins  of  every  country  found  a  ready  circulation, 
it  does  seem  that  the  small  additional  trouble  which  the  adoption  of  the 
franc  would  have  caused,  would  have  been  far  outweighed  by  its  subse- 
quent advantages.  Already  there  were  the  English  sovereign,  containing 
7.32  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  United  States*  half-eagle,  containing 
7.52  grammes ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  20-mark  piece  containing 
7.16  grammes,  while  about  the  same  time  the  Japanese  Government  took 
the  opportunity  of  reorganising  its  coinage  to  issue  a  new  5-yen  piece, 
with  7.5  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  25-franc  piece,  which  was  proposed 
at  the  Monetary  Conference,  would  contain  7,26  granmies  of  fine  gold, 
and  is  thus  intermediate  between  the  German  and  the  Japanese  pieces; 
and  if  it  had  been  already  adopted  by  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  been  almost  too  absurd  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  new  coin  so  nearly,  and  yet  not  quite,  resembling  it. 
The  Japanese  coin  was  probably  intended  to  circulate  along  with  the 
American  half-eagle,  and  the  resemblance  is  close  enough  for  it  to  do  so ; 
but  if  the  half-eagle  had  been  already  replaced  by  the  25-franc  piece, 
so  intelligent  a  people  as  the  Japanese  would  not  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  establish  diversity. 

When  the  labours  of  the  Paris  Conference  were  concluded,  the  French 
Government  communicated  the  result  to  aU  foreign  i^^w^^^sA^twaj^'^sdii^ 
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them  to  state  whether  thej  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  propoeed 
arrangement.  The  English  Government,  before  giving  a  final  aoawer, 
appointed  a  Bojal  Commission  to  report  on  the  subject^  and  the  Bine 
Book  which  records  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  CommisBionera  la  a 
valuable  repertory  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  and  of 
the  facts,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  in  dedding  it.  A  study  of  the^ 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  affords  the  best  possible  means  of 
realising  the  advantages  which  would  follow  from  uniformity,  and  ahowa 
how  much  favour  the  movement  has  already  found  among  the  meiohanta 
who  are  the  most  interested  in  its  success.  Although  the  witnesses  were 
unanimous  in  desiring  uniformity,  they  were  not  iJl  in  &vour  of  adopt- 
ing the  particular  method  of  o1)t8ining  that  object,  the  feasibility  of  whkdi 
the  Commissioners  were  deputed  to  consider.  The  question  before  them 
was  whether  the  sovereign  should  be  altered  so  that  its  fineness  should 
be  900  instead  of  917,  and  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contuned 
reduced  from  7.82  grammes  to  7.26  grammes,  and  to  this  question 
several  of  the  witnesses  gave  a  negative  answer.  Mr.  Newmarch^s 
evidence  perhaps  affords  the  best  specimen  of  the  views  of  this  party, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  proceeding  from  his  premises,  his  oondu- 
sion  is  justifiable.  He  assumes  that  the  value  of  the  sovereign  will  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
about  22  centimes  or  2d. ;  and  he  dilates  on  the  trouble  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  calculating  the  small  additions  which  must  be 
made  to  every  annuity  and  dividend,  and  by  the  dispntes  to  which  such 

.  a  readjustment  might  give  rise.  He  points  out  that  the  proposed 
change  would  not,  after  all,  bring  complete  uniformity,  and  considers  that 
the  advantages  which  partial  assimilation  would  confer  are  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  a  change.  His  evidence,  and 
that  of  other  witnesses  who  siwke  to  the  same  effect,  had  so  much  influ- 
ence with  the  Commissioners  that  they  reported  against  the  change,  and 
the  Govenmient,  acting  ou  their  recommendation,  declined  the  proposal 
of  the  French  Government.  This  was  in  1868,  and  no  further  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reopen  the  question.  Yet  it  was  pointed  out  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  the  necessity  for  a  series  of  troublesome  calcula- 
tions might  be  obviated  by  a  simple  plan  which  would  maintain  the 
sovereign  at  its  former  value  though  it  contained  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold.  This  plan,  which  was  alluded  to  above,  is  simply  to  impose  a 
seigniorage  so  that  the  value  of  the  coin  may  be  as  much  raised  by  the 
Mint  charge  as  it  is  reduced  by  the  abstraction  of  gold,  and  may  thus 
remain  the  same  as  before.  A  kilogramme  of  gold  900  fine  is  now  coined 
into  122.9  sovereigns,  and,  under  the  new  arrangement,  would  be  coined 

,mio  124  sovereigns.    All  that  ia  uece^aaTy  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
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sovereigu  at  the  same  level  as  before  is  to  enact  that  a  person  who 
brings  a  kilogramme  of  such  gold  to  the  Mint  shall  only  receive  122.9  of 
the  new  sovereigns  instead  of  receiving  the  whole  number  which  are  coined 
out  of  his  gold.  Of  course^  in  all  such  discussions  it  is  assumed  that  the 
value  of  gold  is  constant,  and  no  one  supposes  that  the  imposition  of  a 
seigniorage  can  give  steadiness  to  the  real  value  of  coin  when  that  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  composed  is  subject  to  fluctuations.  All  that  a  seignior- 
age can  do  is  to  fix  the  price  of  gold  measured  in  gold,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  fix  the  proportion  in  which  coin  and  bullion  shall  exchange  for  each 
other.  The  English  Qovemment  docs  not  guarantee  its  subjects  against 
all  changes  in  the  value  of  money,  but  it  does  require  that  debts  shall  bo 
discharged  by  means  of  a  definite  quantity  of  gold ;  and  it  would  not 
commit  any  breach  of  faith  if,  while  reducing  the  quantity  which  a  debtor 
is  bound  to  pay,  it  at  the  same  time  provided  that  this  smaller  quantity 
should  be  worth  as  much  as  the  larger  quantity  would  have  been  if  no 
change  were  made.  By  the  imposition  of  such  a  seigniorage  an  importer 
would  be  forced  to  give  as  much  bullion  for  one  of  the  new  sovereigns  as 
for  one  of  the  old  ones,  although  the  new  one  would  contain  less  gold. 
The  price  of  bulUon  would  be  somewhere  about  8,070  francs  the  kilo- 
gramme, instead  of  3,095  francs,  as  at  present,  when  no  charge  is  made 
at  the  Mint,  and  nothing  but  the  small  charge  of  about  5  francs  per 
kilogramme  is  made  by  the  Bank.  Such  a  seigniorage,  being  very  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coining,  would  not  hold 
out  any  great  temptation  to  private  coiners ;  and,  as  it  would  therefore 
be  impossible  for  the  holders  of  bullion  to  get  it  coined  except  at  the 
Mint,  the  market  price  would  conform  to  the  Mint  price,  which  would  be 
nominally  the  same  as  before.  No  one,  therefore,  who  received  one  of 
the  new  sovereigns  as  payment  of  a  debt  of  one  pound  would  have  any 
right  to  complain,  for  it  would  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  as 
one  of  the  old  ones  would  now  do,  and  whether  the  value  of  gold  fluc- 
tuated or  remained  stationary,  the  possessors  of  coin  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  they  would  have  been  if  no  alteration  had  been  made. 
As  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  by  melting  down  coin  so  large  a 
quantity  of  bullion  as  they  could  before,  it  might  be  provided,  as  has 
been  proposed,  that  the  Bank  should  undertake  to  give  bar-gold  in 
exchange  for  sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  a  kilogramme  for  122.9  sovereignp, 
which  would  enable  those  who  happened  to  require  buUion  to  obtain  it 
on  the  same  terms  as  before,  without  the  necessity  of  melting  down  coin. 
This  function  is  already  undeitaken  by  the  Bank,  and  as  there  would  be 
a  slight  difference  between  the  buying  and  the  selling  price,  it  would 
continue  to  derive  a  profit  from  this  source.  After  describing  this  pro- 
pose, the  commissioners  rejected  it  as  nn^tis&clU^r]  oti^^  ^<(S^<^^^(^fvs!i% 
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grounds : — ''  If  the  vidne  of  the  new  coin  oontaining  112  gruns  of  fine 
gold  ifl  to  be  maintained  as  eqoal  to  that  of  the  existing  sovereign  con- 
taining 113  grains,  by  the  power  which  the  holder  of  it  is  to  hftve  of 
demanding  fix>ni-  the  Mint  or  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  for  it 
118  grains  of  fine  gold  in  bar  it  is  obvions  that  the  new  coin  beocMmes 
only  a  token-coin,  the  Talne  of  which  is  maintained  by  its  convertibility. 
It  ceases,  however,  to  retain  its  qnality  of  being  the  standard  of  Talne ; 
and,  in  &ct,  118  grains  of  fine  gold  in  bar  are  substitnted  finr  a  coin 
oontaining  that  quantity  of  fine  gold  as  the  standard  poond  and  meaaoze 
of  value  in  this  country.    The  redaction  of  the  yalne  of  the  sovereign 
and  pound  to  the  present  value  of  25  francs  is  essential  to  the  adoption 
of  the  lecpmmendation  of  the  Paris  Conference ;  and  if  this  reduction 
is  made,  we  are  of  opinion  that  compensation  must  be  givm  to  the 
holders  of  obligations  expressed  in  terms  of  the  existing  currency,  and 
hence  arises  the  necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  all  statements  of  account 
and  for  many  very  complicated  arrangements."  (Report,  p.  18.)    What 
the  Commissioners  mean  by  a  token-coin  is  not  quite  dear.    A  token  is 
usually  understood  to  be  a  symbol  of  fdth  pledged,  which  will  be  kept 
however  much  the  material  symbol  may  have  been  defiEused  or  mutilated. 
Silver  coins  in  this  country  may  be  considered  as  tokens,  for  they  are 
always  received  at  their  full  nominal  rate  however  much  they  may  have 
lost  by  wear.    Bank  notes,  too,  may  be  considered  as  tokens,  for  they 
will  be  honoured  even  though  reduced  to  half  their  size,  if  the  authori- 
ties of  the  issuing  bank  are  satisfied  that  no  fraud  has  been  committed. 
Such  would  not  be  the  case  with  gold  coin  if  the  proposed  scheme  were 
adopted,  for  they  would  still  be  refused  currency  when  reduced  below  a 
certain  weight  unless  some  alteration  were  made  in  the  law.    The 
Commissioners  apparently  used  the  term  ''  token "  to  denote  a  -coin 
whose  convertibility  causes  it  to  be  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
bullion ;  and,  as  a  mere  question  of  names,  this  departure  from  estab- 
lished usage  would  be  insignificant.     But  by  a  curious  process  of 
reasoning   they  seem  to  have  satisfied  themselves  that  such  a  token 
cannot  be  a  standard  of  value,  and  while  they  hold  that  after  the  change 
the  standard  would  be  118  grains  of  fine  gold,  they  tell  us,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  a  person  who  receives  a  coin  which  is  equal  in  value  to  this 
quantity  suffers  an  injury  because  he  does  not  receive   that  actual 
quantity.    They  do  not  deny  that  the  power  of  demanding  118  grains 
of  gold  in  exchange  for  a  sovereign  will  make  the  value  of  the  coin  equal 
to  that  of  that  quantity  of  bullion,  but  they  nevertheless  think  tiiat 
creditors  ought  to  be  compensated  for  receiving  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  than  that  which  they  lent.    The  State  has  enacted  that  a  certain 
quantity  ot  gold  is  necessary  in  ordet  to  diacharge  a  given  debt,  and  has 
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no  right,  in  the  Commissioners'  opinion,  to  make  any  change  in  the 
reckoning.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  of  some  importance  to 
impress  upon  governments  the  propriety  of  maintaining  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  coin  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  but  at  the 
present  day  there  can  be  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  English  Government 
will  debase  the  coinage  in  order  to  escape  from  a  portion  of  its  liabilities. 
The  Commissioners  might  remember  that  the  sole  reason  why  such 
debasement  is  objectionable,  is,  that  it  compels  debtors  to  give  a  greater 
value  than  they  have  bound  themselves  to  pay,  and  it  is  strange  indeed 
to  make  this  a  reason  for  compelling  creditors  to  receive  less  than  they 
have  a  right  to  because  the  weight  of  the  coin  has  been  altered. 

The  inability  of  the  Commissioners  to  admit  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  the  coin  could  be  reduced  without  a  readjustment  of  all  pecuniary 
engagements  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  reason  for  their  rejecting 
the  scheme,  and  their  decision  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  the 
imposition  of  a  seigniorage  is  highly  desirable  in  this  country,  quite  apart 
from  the  advantages  of  assimilating  the  coinage  to  that  of  other 
countries.  Its  imposition,  if  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  contents  of  the  coin,  would  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
undertaking  what  has  for  some  time  been  urgently  required,  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  gold  coin.  Mr.  Jevons,  who  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  results  of  whose  investigations  appear  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  in  a  paper  in  the  journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society  for  the  year  1868,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
about  30  i^er  cent,  of  the  gold  coin  have  already -been  reduced  below  the 
minimum  weight  at  which  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  circulate.  This 
state  of  things  causes  considerable  loss  to  country  bankers,  and  occasional 
annoyance  to  other  persons  who  happen  to  come  into  possession  of  light 
coin.  To  call  in  all  the  light  pieces  and  to  give  the  holders  new  ones 
in  exchange  would  inflict  considerable  expense  on  the  Government ;  but 
the  reduction  of  the  gold  in  the  coin  affords  an  opportunity  for  effecting 
the  operation  not  only  without  loss  but  with  profit.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Jevons'  calculations  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  existing  sovereigns  are 
too  heavy  to  circulate  as  25-franc  pieces ;  that  25  per  cent,  are  of  the 
right  weight,  and  only  5  per  cent,  too  light.  The  profit  which  would 
be  derived  by  the  Mint  from  melting  down  the  heavy  pieces  would 
be  more  than  sufiicient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  new  coinage  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  light  coin  from  circulation.  The  subsequent 
maintenance  of  a  seigniorag6  would  prevent  the  future  melting  of 
the  coin,  and  would  furnish  the  Government  with  a  fiind  for  bearing 
part,  at  least,  of  the  expense  of  giving  new  coins  in  exchange  for  worn 
ones  if  such  a  pohcy  should  be  decided  upon. 
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There  is  a  question  oonnected  with  this  sabjeot  which  many  people 
have  been  pnzzled  to  answer,  and  which  is  sometimes  pot  in  snoh  a  wqr 
that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it.  A  sovereign  oontaniB  as  mndi  gold 
as  25f.  22c.,  and,  therefore,  in  a  country  where  neithor  En^^idi  nor 
French  coin  circulate,  it  would,  if  bought  as  buDion,  fetch  tind  tame 
price  as  25f.  22c.  in  French  coin.  We  therefore  say,  and  say  oamcOj, 
that  the  sovereign  is  equal  in  value  to  25f.  22c.  Under  the  new  aoheme 
it  is  proposed  that  a  sovereign  shall  be  made  exactly  equal  to  26t,  and 
shall  be  received  in  payment  of  that  amount  both  in  France  and  England. 
The  opponents  of  the  change  say  that  the  value  of  the  sovereign  will  be 
proportionately  reduced,  and  endeavour  to  place  those  who  wonld  afraid 
this  result  by  means  of  a  seigniorage  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  The 
sovereign,  they  say,  is  now  equal  to  25f.  22c.,  but  the  new  sovereign  will 
be  only  equal  to  25f. ;  and  they  ask.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  new 
sovereign  to  be  at  the  same  time  equal  to  the  old  sovereign,  and  equal 
to  25f.,  which  are  not  equal  to  the  old  sovereign  ?  If  two  things  are 
unequal  to  each  other,  how  can  a  third  thing  be  made  equal  to  each  of 
them  P  It  is  obvious  that  to  the  question  thus  put  no  answer  can  be 
given,  but  there  are  two  loopholes  open  for  escaping  from  the  difficidly. 
One  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Hendriks  in  a  paper  included  in  the  report 
above  referred  to  (page  148).  He  tells  us,  that  though  the  sovereign 
contains  as  much  gold  as  25f.  22c.,  it  is  not  worth  so  much  because  it 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Mint  at  a  much  smaller  charge  than  20f.  pieces 
can  be  obtained  from  the  French  Mint.  The  actual  charge  made  by  the 
French  Mint  is  only  6f.  70c.  per  kilogramme,  which  is  hardly  more  than 
the  charge  made  by  the  Bank  of  England,  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
Mint,  bullion  imported  to  England  is  almost  always  taken.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Hendriks,  so  long  a  delay  must  be  submitted  to  before 
the  importer  of  bullion  receives  his  coin,  that  a  serious  addition  to  the 
cost  of  obtaining  coin  is  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  interest  during  the 
time  that  the  gold  is  kept  at  the  Mint.  Before  1850  this  delay  did  not 
exceed  eight  days,  but  the  Califomian  discoveries  brought  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  to  the  French  Mint,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  deliver  the  coin  so  quickly,  and  a  decree  was  issned 
relieving  the  Mint  from  the  obligation  of  coining  more  than  l,000,000f. 
a  day.  Between  1850  and  1857,  the  delay  often  amounted  to  more  than 
two  months,  and  calculating  the  rate  of  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  it  would  appear  that  the  value  of  coin  must  thus  have  been 
raised  1  per  cent,  above  that  of  bullion.  One  per  cent  is  very  nearly 
the  extent  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  contents  of  a  sovereign ;  and 
thus,  if  we  follow  Mr.  Hendriks,  we  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  supposing 
duU  the  isovereign  is  at  present  ec^nsi  U>  25  francs^  not  to  25£  S2o., 
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which  contain  as  much  gold  as  it  does.  Thus,  both  the  old  and  the  new 
sovereign  are  equal  to  2bt,  bat  the  latter  is  in  more  perfect  harmony 
with  the  French  coinage  ;  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  there  is,  of  conrse, 
no  occasion  for  compensation.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Seyd's  '' Question  of  Seigniorage"  that  this  state  of  things 
no  longer  prevails,  and  that  the  French  Mint  has  for  many 
years  past  returned  coin  for  bullion  after  a  very  short  delay,  so 
that  nothing  like  one  per  cent,  can  be  allowed  for  loss  of  interest. 
While  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  was  in  progress,  the  Mint  was 
heavily  taxed,  for  the  whole  coinage  required  to  be  renewed ;  but  now 
that  the  substitution  has  been  completed,  there  is  no  extraordinary  press 
of  work  at  the  Mint,  and  though  the  decree  of  1850  is  still  in  force,  its 
provisions  do  not  oppose  any  impediment  to  the  public  We  are  thus 
constrained  to  admit  that  the  old  sovereign  is  equal  to  25f.  22c.,  while  the 
new  one  would  only  be  equal  to  25f. ;  but  even  this  does  not  establish 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  are  unequal,  for  there  is  still  another 
alternative,  that  the  value  of  the  franc  will  be  raised  when  the  new 
system  comes  into  operation.  If  the  English  Government  imposes  a 
seigniorage  it  will  be  almost  necessary  for  the  French  Government  to 
impose  one  of  equal  amount  if  the  coins  of  both  countries  are  to  circu- 
late together.  Otherwise,  the  Mint  which  makes  the  lowest  charge  will 
be  required  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  English  seigniorage  would 
become  inoperative  from  the  want  of  bullion  on  which  to  levy  it.  The 
matter  would,  no  doubt,  be  arranged  by  treaty  if  at  any  future  time 
England  should  consent  to  join  the  Monetary  Union.  If  England  charged 
a  seigniorage,  and  France  did  not,  the  gold  coins  would  still  be  of  equal 
value  in  both  countries,  for  a  seigniorage  does  not  raise  the  value  of  a 
coin  when  compared  with  other  coins  in  circulation  at  the  same  place, 
but  only  affects  the  price  of  bullion  in  the  country  where  it  is  imposed. 
If  France,  as  might  be  expected,  should  impose  a  seigniorage  equal  to 
the  English  rate,  the  value  of  the  fr^nc  would  be  as  much  raised  as  the 
weight  of  the  sovereign  was  diminished,  and  25f.  being  worth  as  much  as 
25f.  22c.  were  worth  before,  would  be  equal  to  the  sovereign  whose  value 
had  remained  unaltered.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  on  this  plan  no 
readjustment  of  bargains  would  be  necessary  in  England,  yet,  as  the 
value  of  the  franc  would  be  increased,  strict  equity  would  require  that 
French  debtors  should  be  compensated  for  the  increased  burden  which 
would  be  laid  upon  them.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  for  it  would  be 
utterly  inconsistent  to  make  the  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  a  ground  for 
rejecting  the  claims  of  English  creditors,  and  not  to  admit  it  as  a  ground 
for  compensating  French  debtors.  The  question  is  one  which  interests 
Frenchmen  rather  than  Englishmen;  but,  althoug^h.  m  ^SiaSs:^  ^n;;sQte| 
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the  claim  is  irreaiBdUe^  we  may  sea  leasona  why  it  ia  not  likdy  to 
asBome  so  mnoh  promineooe  as  the  similar  daim  which  has  been  dia- 
cnased  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  French  people  have  already 
been  forced  to  submit  to  a  delay  in  coining,  which  hafl^  as  had  been  aaid, 
practically  amounted  to  a  seigniorage  as  high  as  the  one  propoaed*  and, 
at  the  time  when  this  was  the  case,  no  compensation  waa  given  to 
debtors.  In  the  second  place,  there  will  be  no  actual  altecation  in  the 
French  coin ;  and,  as  the  law  entitles  the  creditor  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold,  and  does  not  provide  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  mlea  of 
the  Mint,  the  letter  of  the  bond  will  be  adhered  to  if  he  atill  reoeivQa 
the  same  quantity  of  coin.  However  this  point  may  be  settled,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  soyereign  be  unequal  to  the  25f.  piece,  theone  caimot 
be  substituted  for  the  other  without  loss  or  trouble  being  imposed  upon 
somebody;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  somebody  will  consent  to  bear 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  general  advantage  to  be  derivedflrom  theohange.  A 
generation  which  has  undergone  a  fall  of  25  per  cent  in  the  -value  of 
gold  without  any  general  revision  of  contracts,  might  consent  to  sofamit 
to  an  alteration  of  one  percent,  in  the  value  of  the  coin. 

As  the  labours  of  the  Paris  Conference  have  resulted  in  the  elabomtioii 
of  a  scheme  which,  if  adopted,  would  harmonise  the  existing  currenoiea 
of  neaily  the  whole  world,  it  is  hardly  desirable  for  the  advocatea  of 
*  uniformity  to  set  to  work  to  invent  a  new  system  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  all  those  which  are  now  in  use.  M.  Chevalier  has  proposed 
that  the  unit  should  be  a  coin  containing  ten  grammes  of  pure  gold, 
which  he  favours  merely  on  account  of  its  fitting  in  with  the  metric 
system.  On  a  former  occasion  he  objected  to  the  abandonment  of  silver 
as  a  standard  of  value,  because  the  silver  franc  consisted  of  exactly  4^ 
grammes  of  pure  silver^  while  the  gold  franc  does  not  contain  such  an 
easily-remembered  amount.  Dr.  Farr  proposes  to  take  as  the  unit  a  coin 
weighing  8  granunes,  and  consisting  of  gold  900  fine.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  25f.  piece  would  not  exactly  correspond  to  this 
description,  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  them  would  weigh  a 
mbgrammei^not  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  tl]«  coins  proposed  by  Dr.  Farr.  A  very  slight  alteration  would  be 
required  to  bring  the  pieces  to  this  exact  weight ;  but  as  the  kilogramme 
wmiild  then  be  coined  into  3,125  francs  instead  of  8,100  francs,  the  whole 
qoastion  of  compensation  would  be  reopened.  Either  of  these  schemes 
would  deserve  consideration  if  all  nations  were  prepared  to  enter  on  a 
mm  course,  but  the  difficulty  of  inducing  them  to  make  even  a  slight 
chfloo^  is  so  great  that  little  can  be  gained  by  preparing  a  scheme  for 
aRtamptete  revolution.  The  advantages  of  a  decimal  coinage  have  often 
bfit'dweU  on,  and  some  schemes  h&ve  been  proposed  for  introducing  it 
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into  England  without  doing  more  violence  than  necessary  to  the  existing 
system.  That  which  has  obtained  most  favour  is  known  as  the  pound 
and  mil  scheme,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  pound  into 
1,000  mils  instead  of  960  farthings,  but  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  shilling  or  of  any  larger  coin.  This  scheme  would  have 
had  the  disadvantage  of  disturbing  the  numerous  small  bargains  con- 
cluded among  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  gain  very  little  by  the 
new  arrangement,  Mr.  Musgrave,  the  Governor  of  South  Australia, 
suggests*  that  a  half-sovereign  should  be  called  a  pound,  and 
accounts  should  be  kept  in  these  and  in  shillings.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  old  accounts  into  the  new  system  would  be  to 
divide  by  two.  Another  scheme  has  been  proposed  which  would  leave 
the  penny  unaltered  and  raise  the  pound  so  as  to  be  equal  to  250 
pence,  or  1,000  farthings.  This  scheme,  whQe  it  would  not  inflict 
much  inconvenience  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  would  in  many  respects 
be  convenient  to  the  whole  community,  would  yet  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  recalculating  all  considerable  payments,  while  it  would  not 
quite  bring  the  sovereign  into  harmony  with  the  American  half-eagle, 
which  would  closely  resemble  it.  It  may  be  said  generally  of  all  these 
schemes,  that,  whatever  their  individual  merits  may  be,  none  of  them 
can  compare  with  that  proposed  at  the  Paris  Conference  in  any  of  the 
requisites  for  a  great  monetary  reform. 

*  Studies  on  Political  Economy,  1875,  p.  42. 
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CHAPTEE  IX.— RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

PROHIBITION  OF  USUBT— IKTEBEST  ON  STOCKS — BATE  OP  BISOOXTNT— » 
STOCK  EXOHANGB  SPECULATION — ^POBEIGN    XNYBSTKSHTS* 

Ih  eyeiy  country  there  has  probably  been  a  time  when  the  lending  of 
money  at  interest  has  been  discouraged,  either  by  law  or  by  opinioiL 
It  is  well  known  how  the  Jewish  law  prohibited  the  Jews  flx>m  taking 
usury  except  from  foreigners^  who  were  not  considered  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  as  feUow-citizens.    It  is  curious  that  when  the 
Jews  were  scattered  throughout  Christendom  they  should  have  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  this  very  business  by  this  exception  in  regard  to 
foreigners,  while  the  Christian  €k)Yemments  aUowed  them  a  yirtual 
monopoly.  It  was  sinful  according  to  the  opinions  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ages  for  a  Christian  to  lend  money  on  usury,  and  Christians  were  there- 
fore forbidden  to  do  so ;  but  as  the  Jews  were  already  damned  on  account 
of  their  creed,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  prevent  them  from 
committing  one  sin  more,  and  they  were  accordingly  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  business.    The  monopoly  which  they  thus  enjoyed  must  no  doubt 
have  greatly  contributed  to  secure  them  wealth  and  influence.  Aristotle,^ 
as  is  well  known,  considered  that  usury  ought  to  be  altogether  pro- 
hibited as  a  dishonourable  practice,  and  one  which  was  altogether 
against  nature.    He  considered  it  legitimate  for  traders  to  make  a  profit 
by  supplying  commodities  to  consumers,  but  he   thought  that  merely 
lending  money  was  not  increasing  the  stock  of  commodities,  but  was 
making  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  people.    He  doubtless  would  not 
have  objected  to  a  person  receiving  money  for  the  hire  of  a  house,  and 
yet  the  gain  which  is  thus  made  is  obtaiaed  at  the  expense  of  the  hirer 
quite  as  much  as  the  interest  on  a  loan  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower. 
When  a  man  borrows  money,  he  generally  spends  it  on  commodities,  and, 
by  means  of  these,  obtains  a  profit  which  enables  him  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest ;  and  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  purchase  is  effected  by 
the  lender  or  the  borrower.    In  cither  case,  what  the  borrower  wants  is 
the  commodity,  and  he  accepts  money  as  the  most  convenient  means  of 
procuring  what  he  requires.    If  he  spends  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  house, 
he  will  be  able  to  let  the  house  for  an  annual  rent ;  and  if  he  were  not 
required  to  pay  interest  he  would  make  a  considerable  profit,  and  would 
yet  be  able  at  any  time  to  obtain  by  selling  the  house  a  sum  sufficient  to 

*  Politios,  Book  L,  chap«  10  COongreye's  EditioD). 
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repay  ihe  loan.  The  lender,  on  the  oUier  hand,  haying  parted  with 
hifl  money,  would  be  deprived  of  a  similar  opportonity  of  making  a 
profit ;  80  that  lending  without  interest  would  be  in  efliBOt  giving  away 
something  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Money  does  not 
breed  money,  but  it  is  not  therefore  unnatural  to  make  money  bring  in 
money,  for  it  enables  its  possessor  to  buy  plants  or  animals  which  iriD 
breed  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  profit  which  may  be  thus  secured 
being  obtained  at  the  lender's  expense,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bor- 
rower should  not  compensate  him  for  the  sacrifice  undergone.  The  pre- 
judice which  has  always  existed  against  money-lending  is  mainly  dne 
to  the  fiact  that  those  who  engage  in  it  seem  to  make  a  living  by  taking 
advantage  of  other  people's  necessities ;  and,asfiir  as  concerns  the  lowest 
dasB  of  these  dealers,  the  opinion  is  probacy  well-fbunded.  The  money* 
lenders  who  send  drculais  to  young  ofllcem  and  undergraduates,  offlnv 
ing  to  lend  money  on  personal  security,  cannot  be  actuated  by  a  mere 
desire  to  obtain  a  living  by  supplying  the  wants  of  other  people.  It  is 
dear  from  the  way  in  which  these  oflSars  are  worded  that  they  desfafe  to 
tempt  imprudent  young  men  into  extravagance  in  order  that  they 
themselves  may  obtain  a  profit  by  ruining  their  unfortunate  customers, 
or  by  working  on  the  feelings  of  parents  or  others  who  aie  interested 
in  them.  It  is  not,  however,  because  they  lend  money^but  because  they 
try  to  tempt  others  to  run  into  debt  that  they  are  justly  regarded  as  a 
diisreputable  class  of  men.  The  same  stigma^  in  Ihct^  attaches  to  another 
class  of  men  who  tempt  people  to  extravagance  by  supplying  them  with 
commodities  on  credit.  The  tallymen  who  induce  the  wives  of  miners 
to  buy  dresses  and  other  artides  on  credit^  promising  that  they  will 
never  importune  for  payment,  and  who  then  transfer  the  dejbt  to  a  third 
party  who  sues  for  the  money,  are  justly  regarded  as  a  public  nuisance, 
who  ought  to  be  as  £Eff  as  possible  discouraged  by  law.  But  the  mere 
lending  of  money,  or  of  ffoney's  worth  to  be  repaid  with  an  addition,  does 
not  in  itself  constitute  an  injury  to  anyone,  but  confers  a  benefiton  both 
parties  concerned.  The  debtor  has  to  pay  more  than  he  receives,  but 
the  loan  either  enables  him  to  secure  a  profit,  or  saves  him  from  incurring 
a  loss.  In  most  cases  where  high  interest  is  paid,  the  loan  is  required  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  selling  commodities,  and  everyone  knows  how 
enormous  is  the  loss  consequent  on  a  forced  sale.  When  the  goods  of  a 
bankrupt  are  sold  by  auction,  it  is  thought  a  great  piece  of  luck  if  tiiey 
realise  three-quarters  of  the  usual  price.  By  borrowing  money  for  three 
months,  a  tradesman  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  sudi  a  sale,  and  even  if 
he  has  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  ot  40  per  cent  per  annum, 
he  will  only  lose  10  per  cent,  instead  ot  25  per  cent  WhQe,  therefore, 
such  an  arrangement  is  profitable  to  the  borroweri  it  it  adiraaDL^ta^i^gtfSQ^ 
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to  tbe  knder,  and  need   not  faring  in   waj  ertnotdnMij  pnSt 
to   thoie   who    carry  on   the   biumeBk     The  profit  on  a  iingle 
tranaaotion  appears  large,  faat  there  is  a  oonsideraUe  ride  in  a  bon- 
nen  where  uniuniaUy  high  ratea  are  charged;  and,  in Ikst^  the  ntea 
are  made  high  in  order  that  repayments  by  solvmt  ddbtora  mqr 
compensate  the  losses  sostained  in  cases  where  tiie  debton  aieinsolvenli 
or  dishonest.    The  legal  prohibition  of  nsnry  tends  rather  to  aggravate 
the  hardships  of  the  debtors,  for  it  inlxodooes  tatOm  risk  against  wfaioh 
the  lender  mnst  guard  himself,  via.,  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  legal 
penalty  if  the  transaction  is  detected.     They  can  oidy  protect  tliem- 
selves  by  charging  a  higher  rate ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  the  interference  of  the  Oovenunent  only  injures  those  vrliom 
it  is  intended  to  relieye.  A  loan  is  a  transaction  which  it  is  so  easy  to  keq> 
secret  that  it  is  practically  impossible  Ibr  a  law  against  nsnry  to  be  eor* 
Ibrced ;  and,indeed,  it  fireqnently  happens  that  the  very  government  vrfaidi 
finrbids  nsory  is  obliged  to  borrow  mcmej  at  hig^  rates  firam  the  vetynien 
whose  bnsinesB  it  seeks  to  annihilate.    The  fiioility  of  evaskm  i^^lte 
equally  to  all  laws  for  regulating  the  rate  of  interest, which, so  ihrip 
they  have  any  effect  at  all,  defeat  their  own  end.  Money-lending  mnst  be 
carried  on,  and  mast,  therefore,  bring  a  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it^ 
and  competition  will  insure  that  the  rates  charged  will  not  be  higher 
than  is  required  to  bring  profits  in  the  trade  to  the  same  level  as  in  other 
trades,  regard  being  had  to  its  peculiar  disadvantages.    The  law  cannot 
enable  the  average  borrower  to  obtain  money  on  terms  which  are  not 
profitable  to  the  lenders,  and  on  terms  which  are  profitable  he  will 
fdways  be  able  to  borrow  without  the  assistance  of  the  law.    If  the  l^al 
rate  be  fixed  above  that  which  is  usually  charged,  the  law  may  remain 
harmless  so  long  as  it  is  inoperative;  but  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  exceed  the  legal  maximum,  the  debtors  must  suffer  an  additional  loss 
in  order  to  compensate  the  risk  incurred  by  breaking  the  law.  The  distress 
occasioned  by  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825  was,  as  Tooke  tells  us,  much 
aggravated  by  the  usury  laws.    At  that  time  it  was  illegal  to  lend  money 
at  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent.,  and  although  it  was  commonly  lent  at 
higher  rates,  respectable  establishments  like  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  venture  to  break  the  law.    At  the  time  of  the  crisis  it  was  impossible 
for  these  banks  to  lend  at  5  per  cent,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  wants  of  borrowers,  though  they  might  have  been  able  to  do  so  at  7 
or  8  per  cent.,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  refuse  many  applica- 
tions.   Those  who  were  thus  refused  were  not  thereby  enabled  to  obtain 
money  on  favourable  terms,  but  were  obliged  to  borrow  at  80  or  even  40 
per  cent,  firom  a  less  scrupulous  class  of  money-lenders,  and,  in  the  last 
resortf  to  Bell  their  wares  at  a  much  greater  sacrifice.   A  great  alteration 
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was  made  in  these  laws  in  1889^  when  commercial  bills  were  exempted 
fi*om  their  operation,  and  a  farther  change  was  made  in  1854,  when 
mortgages  were  similarly  exempted.  This  amounted  to  their  virtual 
repeal,  though  there  is  still  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  law  endeayours 
to  protect  debtors  against  the  consequences  of  their  poverty.  It  still 
forbids  pawTibrokers  to  charge  more  than  5  per  cent,  interest  on  their 
advances,  and  this  last  relict  of  the  usury  laws  has  met  with  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — "  The  law  controls  certain 
trades,  regulating,  for  example,  the  hours  during  which  public-houses 
may  be  opened ;  determining  the  rates  of  interest  which  pawnbrokers 
may  exact  on  pledges ;  fixing  the  maximum  fare  which  public  con- 
veyances can  charge  for  the  services  which  they  render.  In  these  and 
many  other  cases  which  might  be  cited,  the  Government  is  rightly 
occupied  in  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  in  preventing  the 
holder  of  a  supply,  the  demand  for  which  is  urgent  and  temporary,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  position  which  he  occupies."  (Manual,  p.  285.) 
Yet  the  same  reasons  which  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  ordinary  loans  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  debtors,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  pawnbrokers. 
They,  like  other  lenders,  must  charge  such  a  rate  as  will  bring  them  in 
an  adequate  profit,  and  their  competition  will,  as  in  other  trades,  fix  the 
rate  at  such  a  point  as  to  bring  in  ordinary  profit.  If  5  per  cent,  were 
too  low  for  this  purpose,  pawnbroking  would  not  be  carried  on  ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  means  are  devised  for  evading  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
strict  as  they  appear.  One  obvious  method  would  be  for  the  pawnbrokers 
to  advance  a  smaller  sum  than  the  goods  are  worth,  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  their  not  being  redeemed ;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  law  requires 
that  the  goods,  if  not  redeemed  within  12  months,  shall  be  sold  by 
auction,  and  that  the  excess  of  the  price  which  they  fetch  over  the 
amount  of  the  loan  shall  be  restored  to  the  person  who  pledged  them. 
In  fact,  however,  these  persons  very  seldom  exercise  this  right,  and 
pawnbrokers,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable  profit  in  this  way  beyond 
what  the  law  intended  that  they  should.  They  also  make  something  by 
charging  for  the  ticket  which  they  give  whenever  an  article  is  pledged, 
and  by  requiring  the  customer  to  take  a  number  of  tickets  when  several 
articles  are  pledged  at  the  same  time,  although  one  would  be  sufficient. 
Other  laws  might  be  devised  to  prevent  these  evasions,  but  a  law  is  of 
little  use  when  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  have  not  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  put  it  in  force  ;  and  even  if  a  law  could  be  framed  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  evade,  it  could  only  secure  to  necessitous 
persons  the  choice  between  pledging  their  goods  on  such  terms  as  would 
make  prfwnbroking  profitable,  or  going  without  accommodation  of  tWa 
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kind.  InfthiskUmalternAtiTOythoflewboifODldod^^ 
iheir  goods  ifonld  be  foioed  to  teD  them,  and*  in  bo  douii^  would  ■nflhr 
a  mnoh  heaTier  loea  than  they  would  haTe  done  if  anowed  to  pladga 
them  on  tooh  terms  as  ooold  be  obtained.  The  Frenoh  fikrvemmeiii 
does,  indeed,  meet  the  diffloolty  by  establishing  a  pawnshop  at  its  own 
eoqiense ;  and,  of  oonise,  a  govemment  institotjon  osn  be  earned  on  at  a 
losi^  and  oan  oonfer  some  benefit  on  neoesiitoiis  persons  by  ghring  tliem 
more  fhTonraUe  terms  than  they  ooold  otherwise  obtain.  Bat  aa  the 
loss  inoorred  through  sooh  an  establishment  most  be  made  qpont  of  the 
pnblio  taxes,  the  harden  is  only  shifted,  and  the  pressure  of  hasvier 
taxation  tends  to  produoe  poyerty  to  the  same  extent  as  vdief  is  aflbrdad 
by  the  pawnshop. 

Bentham*s '' Deffanoe  of  Usury"  oontains a  most IbraUe^  and,  at  tb 
same  time,  entertaining  exposition  of  the  oauses  whioh  render  sU  attrnnpta 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest  either  misohieyous  or  nJogsiUxj.  Ha 
points  out  that  where  loans  are  reoogniped  by  men  of  businfisiv  ^^^  can 
obtain  what  they  want  at  a  heavy  sacrifioe  without  viohUang  the  law, 
by  the  8inq>]e  process  of  selling  seourities  at  a  low  prioe  on  ^Mmdition  of 
receiving  ready  money.  It  is  customary  when  stocks  are  sold  to  ohaigs 
a  higher  price  if  payment  is  not  to  be  made  untQ  the  end  of  a  fbrtnig^ 
or  a  month,  and  the  difference  between  the  credit  price  and  fcW  paid 
for  immediate  delivery  varies  with  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  at  the 
time.  A  holder  of  stock  may  sell  it  for  ready  money,  and  agree  to  pay 
back  an  equal  amount  a  month  afterwards  at  an  increase  of  one  per  cent., 
in  which  case  the  loss  incurred  is  as  great  as  by  borrowing  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent,  per  annum.  Yet  here  the  law  can  hardly  interfere  to 
dictate  the  prices  at  which  particular  stocks  shall  be  sold  for  immediate 
delivery  or  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1825 
afforded  an  example  of  this  mode  of  evading  the  law,  for  the  divergence 
between  the  two  prices  of  consols  was  remarkably  great.  Adam  Smith 
thought  that  a  legal  maximum  was  not  altogether  und^irable,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  placed  too  low,  it  would  affect  no  one  except  profligates 
and  projectors,  and  that,  by  discouraging  these  classes,  it  would  prove  to 
some  extent  beneficial.  Bentham  replied  that  as  to  projectors  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  for  the  State  to  impose  any  artificial  impediment  to 
their  success,  because  every  new  invention  must  be  brought  in  by  a 
projector,  and  if  no  new  inventions  could  be  carried  into  practice,  society 
would  stagnate.  He  admitted  that  it  must  always  be  a  hazardous 
undertaking  to  lend  money  to  a  projector,  but  he  pointed  out  that 
though  this  was  a  sufBcient  reason  why  cautious  people  should  not  lend 
to  projectors  at  the  usual  rate,  it  was  no  reason  why  those  who  chose  to 
ran  ibe  risk  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  or  why  projectors  shonld  be 
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forced  to  pay  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the  extra  risk.  He 
urged  that  society  had  already  received  an  immense  benefit  from 
projectors,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  projectors 
of  the  fature  would  not  prove  inferior,  bat  would  far  surpass  the  projec- 
tors of  the  past.  In  our  own  time  we  have  heard  much  of  the  evils 
consequent  on  the  rapid  extension  of  limited  liability  companies,  but 
whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  these  complaints,  no  one  would  wish 
to  be  without  the  railways,  steamers,  and  telegraphs,  which  we  owe  to 
projectors ;  and  all  will  admit  that  Bentham's  expectations  have  been 
fully  realised.  As  for  profligates,  Bentham  urged  that  regulating  the 
rate  of  interest  would  not  prevent  them  from  borrowing  money  as  long 
as  they  had  any  security  to  ofifer,  and  that  if  they  had  no  security  they 
would  not  be  able  to  borrow  it  in  any  case.  If  they  could  not  borrow 
they  could  obtain  money  by  selling  whatever  property  they  possessed, 
and  the  sacrifice  which  they  would  thus  incur  would  be  quite  as  great  as 
if  they  had  to  pay  interest  on  a  loan.  Even  if  they  could  not  obtain 
money,  they  could,  at  least,  obtain  on  credit  the  goods  which  they 
required,  and,  by  paying  much  more  than  the  ordinary  price,  would  lose 
as  much  as  if  they  had  borrowed  money  in  order  to  buy  them.  At  the 
present  time,  the  law  courts  endeavour  to  protect  this  class  of  persons  by 
refusing  to  enforce  the  payment  of  what  is  considered  excessive  interest. 
No  penalty  is,  however,  imposed  on  the  money-lender,  and  this 
interference  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
borrower  are  considered  to  place  him  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  in  his 
dealings  with  the  money-lender.  Even  in  such  cases,  where  the  intention 
of  the  law  is  commendable,  it  can,  after  all,  do  very  little.  It  can  reftise 
to  enforce  any  bargain,  whether  it  be  a  loan  at  high  interest,  or  the  sale 
of  goods  at  extravagant  prices;  but  though  it  can  reUeve  individual 
debtors,  its  interference  introduces  an  additional  risk  into  the  business, 
and  the  whole  body  of  spendthrifts  must  suffer  in  order  that  a  few  of 
their  number  may  obtain  relief  by  appealing  to  the  law.  In  fact,  the 
cases  where  such  an  appeal  is  made,  afibrd  abundant  proof  of  the 
enormous  rates  which  are  charged  to  debtors  of  this  class,  60  per  cent, 
being  no  uncommon  figure  ;  and  the  law  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  those  who  can  consent  to  borrow  on  such  terms.  When  a  government 
is  not  content  to  confine  its  interference  to  such  cases,  but  endeavours  to 
prescribe  the  rate  which  shall  be  charged  to  ordinary  debtors,  its 
impotence  becomes  still  more  apparent ;  and  modem  Turkey  affords  an 
example  of  a  government  which  stultifies  itself  by  fixing  a  maximum 
which  it  habitually  exceeds  when  borrowing  money  to  support  its  own 
extravagance. 
When  borrowers  and  lenders  are  left  to  arrange  freely  the  vnkA  <A 
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interest  at  which  the  loan  is  to  be  negotiated,  the  onJIf  riak  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  that  which  is  inyohed  either  in  the  bnaineai  in  whSA 
the  borrower  is  engaged,  or  in  his  personal  character.    The  ekment  of 
risk  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  Qonq)Ietely  eh'minated  even  from  the  best 
secnritiesy  alUiongh  this  is  almost  attained  in  the  case  of  the  ftmded 
debts  of  the  most  wealthy  and  scrnpnlons  goTemments.    The  difltaranoe 
b^ween  interest  and  profit  is,  that  the  former  is  a  more  or  kas  dtfnito 
per  centage  which  one  person  or  set  of  persons  has  agreed  to  paj 
to  another,  while  the  latter  is  an  uncertain  quantify  whudi  varies  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  success  with  which  capital  is  employed  in  a  particolar 
business.    Where  the  business  is  a  small  one,  and  is  superintended  by 
the  capitalist  who  furnishes  the  means  for  carrying  it  on,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  how  much  of  the  total  gains  ought  to  be  set  down  m 
prc^t  on  d^ital,  and  how  much  as  wages  of  superintendence.    Bat  the 
development  of  jointHstock  companies  in  our  own  time  ftimishea  a  ready 
means  of  distinguishing  between  these  two  elements,  for  the  managera  ot 
companies  receive  regular  salaries  like  the  clerks  and  artisans  who  aie 
employed,  and  the  owners  of  the  concern  form  a  distinct  daas  who 
receive  the  profits  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  provided  the 
capital  with  which  it  is  carried  on.    As  it  is  the  -pnuc^ce  of  companiea 
to  raise  considerable  sums  by  borrowing  from  the  public  by  way  of 
debentures,  mortgages^  and  preference  shares,  their  accounts  ftoniah 
examples  both  of  interest  and  of  profit.    The  dividends  on  the  ordinary 
shares  constitute  profit,  which  varies  according  to  the  ability  and  success 
with  which  the  particular  company  is  managed  ;  and  the  average  rate  of 
these  dividends  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  rate  of  profit  derived 
from  private  undertakings  of  a  similar  class.    The  dividends  of  the 
debentures  and  preference  shares  are  interest  on  loans  raised  by  the 
companies,  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
companies  may  bo  taken  to  represent  the  highest  that  can  be  obtained 
by  cautious  investors  who  wish  to  derive  an  income  from  their  money 
without  breaking  into  the  principal,  and  without  incurring  any  trouble. 
It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  rate  of  interest^  for  interest  is  profit  minus  risk  ;  but  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  render  it  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  the  two  rates  must  always  be  the  same.    Although  the 
same  persons  frequently  invest  part  of  their  money  in  shares,  and  part  in 
debentures  or  other  loans,  the  advantages  of  these  two  modes  of  invest- 
ment are  viewed  in  a  different  light  by  different  classes  of  investors,  and 
there  is  a  large  class,  that  of  trustees,  who  are  almost  debarred  fit>m 
purchasing  shares  in  which  any  risk  is  involved.    If  the  Qovemment  be 
£nnljr  eetabliatied,  and,  at  the  same  time,  known  to  be  honest,  it  oan 
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generally  borrowmoney  on  more  favourable  terms  than  private  companieSy 
for  these  latter  are  always  exposed  to  the  chance  of  loss  through  some 
unexpected  turn  of  trade,  while  a  government,  though  equally  exposed 
to  such  losses,  can  always  resort  to  an  increase  of  taxation  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  As  a  rule,  of  course,  trustees  are  allowed,  and  often  required, 
to  invest  in  stocks  the  interest  on  which  is  paid  or  guaranteed  by  the 
government,  and  in  a  country  where  very  large  sums  are  at  all  times 
held  in  trust,  there  is  always  a  large  fund  ready  to  be  invested  in  a 
government  loan.  As  a  rule,  the  public  debt  of  a  country  goes  on 
increasing  as  its  wealth  and  population  increase,  but  the  national  debt  of 
England  is  actually  smaller  now  than  it  was  50  years  ago  ;  and  the  United 
States  and  a  few  other  countries  have  reduced  their  debts  during  the 
last  ten  years.  If  English  trustees  were  still  bound  by  the  restriction 
formerly  imposed  upon  them,  which  practically  prevented  them  from 
investing  in  anything  except  the  publicf  unds,  the  price  of  these  would 
probably  be  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  now,  for  the  sum 
to  be  invested  has  been  constantly  increasing,  while  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  national  debt  has  been  decreasing.  If  the  larger  sum  must  be 
spent  in  purchasing  the  smaller,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
nominal  price  of  the  stock.  In  1851,  consols  rose  to  par,  and  they  would 
probably  have  remained  at,  or  risen  above,  that  point  if  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  trustees  had  not  been  altered  as  was  done  in  1855.  Trustees 
are  not  actually  forbidden  by  law  to  invest  in  any  stock  which  they  may 
think  proper,  but  before  1855  it  was  provided  that  if  they  invested  in 
any  other  stock  than  the  public  funds,  and  the  price  should  happen  to 
fall  after  the  investment  had  been  made,  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
the  trust  existed  might  require  the  trustee  to  replace  the  sum  originally 
invested.  Thus,  a  trustee  who  made  such  an  investment  ran  the  risk  of 
being  called  on  to  make  up  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  any  accidental 
fall  in  the  price,  while  in  the  case  of  a  rise  he  would  obtain  no  benefit, 
but  would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  stock  in  trust  as  before.  This 
practically  compelled  trustees  to  confine  themselves  to  the  public  fiinds, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  but  in  1855  a  considerable  extension  was 
granted  to  their  discretion.  They  were  then  allowed  to  invest  in  railway 
debentures,  mortgages,  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  in  any  stock  the  interest  on  which  was  paid  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  any  colony  or  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  by  a  more  recent  Act  the  stock  raised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  been  added  to  the  list.  This  measure  not  only 
opened  a  much  wider  field  for  the  investment  of  trust-money  at  the 
time  when  it  was  passed,  but  has  tonished  the  means  of  increasing  the 
purchasable  fund  simultaneously  with  the  increase  of  tha  tTos^isss^ 
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itidf.  The  national  debt  is  steadily  deoreaiingv  but  mnj  of  die 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  have  inareased  their  dabtig  and  the 
oontinoal  extension  of  railways  brings  along  with  it  a  proportiKiDate 
increase  in  the  amoont  of  railway  debentorea  The  grBat4ir  latitude 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  the  discretion  of  trastees  hia  had  its  eflboi  in 
diminishing  their  eagerness  to  buy  consols^  the  price  of  whibh  has  seldom 
exceeded  95  since  the  Act  wss  passed.  Even  at  this  price  thej  yield 
little  more  than  8^  per  cent.,  and  the  &ot  that  the  British  Gtoveonuneiifc 
has  been  able  to  borrow  20  milliards  at  so  low  a  rate  is  jndly  rsguded 
as  a  striking  proof  of  its  high  character  and  the  general  confidenoe  ia 
its  stability.  If  it  were  to  follow  the  example  of  other  govemmeiili^ 
and  largely  increase  its  debt»  it  wonld  not  be  aUe  to  borrow  at  so  low  a 
rate;  anc^  in  fact,  daring  the  war  with  France,  it  was  aomefcunea 
oUiged  to  pay  6  per  cent.,  althongh  it  had  previoasly  been  able  to 
borrow  at  little  more  than  8  per  cent,  in  time  of  peace.  The  rates  at 
which  different  governments  are  able  to  borrow  money  difltarconBidenb^ 
from  various  causes.  The  late  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  who  has  tajoen  aome 
pains  to  investigate  this  subject,  has  given,  in  a  paper  in  the  journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society  for  1874,  a  table  showing  the  difRnent  rates 
prevailing  at  the  time,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  (the  total 
amount  of  each  debt  being  omitted). 
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Interett 
percent. 


I 


8  per  cent.  States- 
United  Kingdom 8| 

Denmark   8^ 

4  per  cent.  States — 

Holland 40 

Belgium 40 

German  States 4*0 

India 42 

Canada  4*6 

Australasia    4*6 

Sweden  4*9 

MODEBATB  IKTBBEST. 

6  to  6}  per  cent.  States— 

Morocco    5  0 

United  States   6*1 

Brazil 61 

Russia    5*3 

France   5*8 

Natal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Ceylon,  and  MauritiuB. . .  6'7 

ClUli  6-7 

Argentine  Hepublic ^'^ 


\ 


High  Intxbbst. 

6i  and  7  per  cent.  States—      ^S^!S* 

Portugal 6*7 

Japan 6*8 

Hungary 7*0 

Austria  7*6 

Columbia  7*4 

Boumania 7*8 

8  to  10  per  cent.  States — 

Uruguay    v    8*0 

Italy  8*2 

Cuba  8«2 

Egypt S*a 

Peru  9"7 

Ecuador 10*0 

Turkey  10*7 

ExcEssiYB  Interest. 
Guatemala  14*6 

Bolivia 16*0 

Spain   16*6 

Mexico 17*6 

Costa  Rica 22*0 

Paraguay 26*0 

Venezuela   26*0 

San  Domingo... — . 

Qtt^eoA t!M 

'AOTi'^'QCnA    ..................    ^"^ 
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It  is  obyioos  that  the  enormons  rates  set  down  in  the  last  division  of 
the  table  cannot  be  long  maintained,  and,  in  fact,  they  all  occnr  in  the 
cases  of  defaulting  governments ;  and  the  figures  represent  not  the  actnal 
rate  of  interest  paid,  but  the  small  value  which  the  investing  pnblic 
attach  to  the  promise  of  the  government  that  it  will  pay  what  it  has 
undertaken  to  do.  The  figures  in  all  cases  represent,  not  the  nominal 
rate  of  interest  on  the  principal  of  the  stock,  but  the  actual  yield  which 
an  investor  can  obtain  by  purchasing  the  stock  if  the  interest  is  duly 
paid.  The  divisions  of  the  table  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
and  the  slight  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  a  stock  would  cause  the 
government  which  issued  it  to  be  shifted  from  the  region  of  moderate 
to  that  of  low  interest,  or  vice  versa.  Within  a  year  after  the  paper  was 
printed,  the  French  5  per  cents,  had  risen  above  par,  and  this  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  placing  France  among  the  countries  where  interest 
is  low,  although  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  interval  to  increase  the 
confidence  of  investors,  either  in  the  stability  or  in  the  honesty  of  the 
French  Government.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  sign  of  the  times, 
that  although  no  country  is  more  subject  to  revolutions  than  France, 
none  of  its  many  changes  of  government  has  been  followed  by  any  viola- 
tion of  pubhc  faith ;  but  every  party  which  has  succeeded  to  power  has 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  engagements  of  its  predecessors.  There  have 
been  great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the  French  funds,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  the  French  Government  has  had  to  pay  dear  for  a  loan, 
but  this  has  not  being  owing  to  any  want  of  confidence,  either  on  the 
part  of  Frenchmen  or  of  foreigners,  in  its  ability  and  determination  to 
meet  its  engagements,  but  rather  to  the  particular  circumstances  which 
made  it  difficult  to  lend  the  required  sum  at  the  time  when  it  was 
wanted.  During  the  war  with  Germany,  it  brought  out  a  6  per  cent, 
loan  at  the  price  of  80  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  undertook  to  pay 
7  J  per  cent,  on  what  it  borrowed ;  but  the  stock  which  was  thus  created 
rose  to  par  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  would  doubtless 
have  fetched  a  considerable  premium  had  not  the  holders  been  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  being  paid  off  at  par.  At  the  time  when  this  loan  was 
brought  out,  Frenchmen  would  have  been  as  willing  as  ever  to  assist 
their  Government,  but  the  war  brought  so  much  distress  upon  them, 
that  all  of  them  who  had  any  money  were  anxious  rather  to  keep  it  by 
them  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  notes  than  to  invest  it  in  even  a  good 
stock.  Foreign  capitalists,  though  they  could  hardly  have  doubted  that 
the  French  Government  would  fulfil  its  engagements,  were  indisposed  to 
ihvest  largely  in  a  stock  which  might  be  further  reduced  in  price  by 
future  issues,  and  they  accordingly  required  high  interest  to  compensate 
them  for  the  inconvenience  and  risk  to  which  they  submitted.    A.  6m 
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years  before  the  war,  the  French  8  per  cents,  stood  at  73,  while  daring 
its  continuance  they  fell  to  50  ;  and,  according  to  Babbage,  this  would 
show  that  the  rate  of  profit  had  risen  from  4  to  6  per  cent  in  the 
interval.    This,  however,  would  be  a  very  unsafe  conclusion,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  sup|X)sed  that  French  capitalists  could  have  made  higher 
profits  during  a  war  which  almost  put  a  stop  to  business.    The  investing 
pubhc  were  certainly  able  to  obtain  better  terms  for  fresh  investments, 
but  this  does  not  show  that  persons  who  were  engaged  in  businees  were 
able  to  obtain  a  higher  profit  by  raising  their  prices  or  by  other  means. 
The  United  States  afford  another  instance  of  a  Government  which  has 
been  obliged  to  pay  dear  for  the  loan  raised  in  time  of  war,  but  has  been 
able  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  after  the  return  of  peace.    Daring  the 
war,  the  Federal  Government  brought  out  a  6  per  cent,  loan  at  70,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  to  pay  8J  per  cent. ;  but  it  has  since  been  able  to 
borrow  at  5  per  cent.     Here,  again,  the  high  rate  paid  during  the  war 
was  not  so  much  ovnng  to  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Government,  for  no  one  supposed  that  the  Northern  States,  even  if 
unsuccessful,  would  be  unable  to  maintain  their  own  independence,  or 
would  be  forced  to  repudiate  their  debt,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  Southern  States.    The  high  rate  was  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
large  draft  which  was  suddenly  made  on  the  resources  of  the  trustees  and 
other  persons  who  favour  this  class  of  investments.     In  order  to  take  up 
the  large  amounts  which  were  offered  for  subscription,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  withdraw  money  from  other  investments,  or  to  make  fresh 
accimiulations ;  and,  in  either  case,  time  was  required  for  the  process, 
and  those  who  amie  forward  to  save  the  Goveniment  from  the  necessity 
of  waiting  required  compensation  for  their  own  trouble  and  expense. 
This  they  obtained,  partly  by  means  of  the  high  interest  which  they 
received,  and  partly  by  being  enabled  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  after  the 
Government  had  ceased  to  raise  fresh  loans.     It  is  so  well  known  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  financial  business  that  time  is  required  for  the  public 
to  "absorb  "  a  loan,  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  Government  stocks  can  be 
predicted  whenever  a  large  loan  is  offered  for  subscription.     We  cannot, 
therefore,  take  the  price  of  the  public  funds  at  any  particular  time  as 
indicating  the  rate  of  profit,  though  it  does  show  the  rate  of  interest 
which  the  investing  public  can  obtain.     The  Government  can  raise  or 
lower  the  price  of  its  stocks  by  reducing  or  increasing  their  amount,  but 
it  would  be  strange  indeed    if  incun*ing   increased  expenditure   and 
heavier  taxation  would  raise  the  rate  of  profit.     Portugal  apjxiars  in  the 
table  as  a  State  which  borrows  at  the  rate  of  G.7  per  cent. ;  but  if  the 
table  had  been  framed  in  1870,  the  figure  would  have  been  9  per  cent. 
This  fall  is  not  owing  to  any  full  in  the  rate  of  i)rofit,  but  to  an  improve- 
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ment  in  the  management  of  Portuguese  finance.  The  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  was  at  one  time  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  reform 
of  this  abuse  was  naturally  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Portuguese 
stock.  Mr.  Baxter  has  noticed  a  somewhat  curious  fact  concerning  the 
degrees  of  credit  enjoyed  by  diflferent  States,  which  is,  that  the  countries 
of  high  interest  lie  within  the  same  geographical  area.  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  America ;  while  the  countries  of  moderate  interest  are  found, 
for  the  most  part,  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  this  zone.  He  does  not 
proclaim  this  as  a  rule  without  an  exception,  for  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  wherever  situated,  partake  to  some  extent  in  the  high 
credit  of  the  mother  country  ;  but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Por- 
tugal is  the  only  State  in  Southern  Europe  which  does  not  seek  in  some 
way  or  other  to  defraud  its  creditors,  and  almost  all  Spanish- American 
Republics  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  generally 
considered  to  foster  indolence,  and  may  be  the  remote  cause  of  the  apathy 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  display  when  required  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  The  United  States  and 
Australia  are  countries  in  which  the  rate  of  profit  is  usually  supposed  to. 
be  high ;  yet,  according  to  the  table,  they  are  able  to  borrow  at  a  lower 
rate  than  France,  which  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  remarkable  for 
high  profits.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  Govern- 
ment stocks  is  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  foreign  purchases  than  the 
rate  of  profit,  and,  to  some  extent,  this  is  probably  the  case;  and  some 
countries  might  be  compelled  to  pay  higher  interest  if  all  their  creditors 
were  natives.  But,  in  fact,  the  stocks  of  Victoria  have  sometimes  stood 
at  a  higher  figure  on  the  Colonial  Stock  Exchange  than  in  London ;  and 
though  this  might  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  whole  loan  had  been 
subscribed  in  Victoria,  it  yet  sho\s^  that  the  colonists  are  content  to 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  is  required  to  satisfy  English 
investors.  *  There  are  many  circumstances  besides  the  rate  of  interest 
which  influence  the  price  of  a  Government  stock.  In  the  case  of  the 
British  funds,  the  dividends  could  not  till  recently  be  received  without 
the  stockholder  either  submitting  to  the  trouble  of  going  in  person  to 
the  place  where  the  dividends  are  paid,  or  the  expense  of  a  power  of 
attorney  to  enable  some  one  else  to  receive  them.  Of  late  years,  many 
foreign  governments  have  adopted  the  practice  of  issuing  bonds  with 
coupons  attached,  and  undertaking  to  pay  the  interest  to  anyone  who 
presents  the  coupons  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  Each  of  these 
modes  has  it  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  English  practice 
renders  it  more  troublesome  to  obtain  the  dividends  and  to  transfer  the 
stock,  for  the  same  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through  in  a  case  of  a 
transfer  as  in  that  of  receiving  dividends.    The  foreign  practice  ^reail^ 
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flwOitateB  both  these  operationfl,  for  all  that  ii  nocewMj  it  to  had 
OTer  the  bond  or  the  conpon  to  aome  one  die  i  hat  tim  fwj  IhcDitj 
increaMB  the  chance  of  the  interest  being  reoeiTed  bj  Aoaa  wbo 
are  not  entitled  to  it,  and  the  fbrmalitieB  reqoired  in  Ikigland  m 
a  yalnable  safegoard  to  the  holders.    It  is  naoal  tx  bondhqldeni  to 
introst   their   bonds  to  their   bankena^  who  nndertaka   to   pranot 
the  coupons  as  they  become  doe,  and  casea  have  ooonrxed,  thangli 
thqr  are   happily  rare,  in   which  bankers  in   embarrasMd   dromn- 
stances  have  abased  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  hare  made  awaj 
with  bonds  thus  entmsted  to  them.    This  coold  not  be  done  in  the  oase 
of  the  British  fdndsy  and  the  foreign  jvactioe  also  ezpoaea  the  bond* 
holders  to  a  loss  when  the  bonds  are  accidentally  mislaid.    A  hddercf 
British  fimds  has  his  name  inscribed  in  the  book  of  the  debC^  and  his 
title  cannot  be  disputed;  bnt  as  foreign  goremmenta  only  nnderieke  to 
pay  thie  bearer  of  a  particular  piece  of  paper,  they  reftise  to  pay  wiwa 
the  pi^^er  is  not  forthcoming.    These  goyernments  frequently  undertake 
to  pay  off  a  loan  by  instahnents,  and,  in  order  to  secure  impartial 
treatment  for  all  their  creditors,  an  annual  selection  is  made,  by  loi,  of 
the  bonds  which  are  to  be  paid  off.    The  bonds  are  all  numbendt  and 
the  numbers  which  happen  to  be  drawn  are  advertised,  but  it  sometimei 
happens  that  a  bondholder  is  not  aware  tiiat  his  bond  has  been  drawi^ 
and  he 'continues  to  present  the  coupons  as  before.    When  the  ibot  is 
discovered,  the  Gk>vemment  pajns  it  off,  bnt  deducts  the  amount  of 
interest  which  has  been  paid  in  error ;  and  though  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  this  practice,  it  is  at  least  illiberal,  and  is  inconvenient 
to  the  bondholder.    Although  such  cases  may  be  very  rare,  the  possibility 
of  their  occurrence  is  enough  to  deter  cautious  people  from  investing  in 
these  bonds  so  readily  as  they  would  do  in  stocks,  in  connection  with 
which  no  such  losses  can  occur.    The  possibility  of  the  loan  being  paid 
off  at  par  is  a  contingency  which  must  alwajns  be  kept  in*  view  by 
investors,  and  the  apprehension  of  such  an  event  tends  to  keep  the  price 
of  the  stocks  which  bear  high  interest  lower  in  proportion  than  other 
stocks,  which  are  similar  in  every  other  respect,  but  bear  lower  interest. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  French  5  per  cent,  rentes  were  at  par,  the 
8  per  cents,  were  at  68  or  64,  although  60  would  have  been  the  propor- 
tionate price,  the  security  being  identical.    The  8  per  cents.,  though 
they  brought  in  lower  interest  on  the  money  invested,  yet  offlsred  a 
better  chance  of  making  a  profit  by  subsequently  selling  out,  for  there 
was  a  possibility  of  gaining  86  francs  on  every  64  francs  invested,  while 
any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  the  5  per  cents,  might  induce  the 
French  Ctovemment  to  propose  to  lower  the  interest,  and  thus  compel 
tiw  bolden  either  to  submit  to  a  loss  or  to  find  a  new  investment.    The 
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times  at  which  dividends  are  paid  have  some  slight  inflaence  on  the 
price  of  stocks.  As  a  role,  these  are  paid  half-yearly,  but  the  Frendi 
Government  prefers  to  pay  every  quarter,  and,  in  many  respects,  this  is 
a  more  convenient  practice.  The  price  naturally  rises  as  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  approaches  ;  and  this  goes  far  to  explain  the 
difference  which  may  be  noticed  between  the  prices  of  stocks  issued  by 
the  same  Government,  and  bearing  the  same  interest,  such  as  consols 
and  reduced  3  per  cents.  It,  however,  frequently  happens  that  the 
latter  of  these  stocks  is  cheaper  than  the  former,  even  when  it  will 
produce  a  dividend  within  a  shorter  time  ;  and  this  apparent  anomaly  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  stock  is  smaller, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  less  certain  that  a  purchaser  will  be  at  once 
forthcoming  when  a  holder  wishes  to  sell.  If,  leaving  these  details,  we 
enquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  rate  of  interest,  it  will  appear  that  it  is 
a  remuneration  for  abstinence.  Money  is  not  capital,  but  a  possessor  of 
money  can  obtain  capital,  and  employ  it  in  productions,  and  can  thereby 
obtain  a  larger  income  than  by  unassisted  labour.  If  he  consents  to 
forego  this  advantage,  and  lend  his  money  to  a  government,  he  requires 
some  compensation  for  the  possible  gain  which  he  has  sacrificed.  It 
need  not  be  so  much  as  he  would  have  made  for  himself,  for  it  will  be 
obtained  without  trouble,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  scrupulous  government, 
without  risk.  In  the  case  of  trustees,  it  is  possible  that  their  fimds 
would  be  entrusted  to  the  Government  even  if  no  interest  were  paid 
upon  them,  for  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  risk  of  losing  what  had 
been  entrusted  to  them.  Bankers  and  other  persons  are  obliged  to  keep 
large  sums  in  the  Bank  of  England  without  interest,  and  a  stable 
government  might,  to  some  extent,  make  itself  the  custodian  of  the 
money  of  its  subjects  without  giving  them  any  other  advantage  than 
security.  But  when  a  large  loan  is  required,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
persons  who  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  profit  by  employing  their  money 
otherwise,  and  to  do  this  successfully  some  interest  must  be  offered 
them.  What  the  rate  wiU  be  depends  upon  the  amount  which  the 
government  desires  to  borrow,  and  on  the  resources  of  the  people.  The 
fundholders  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  producing  classes  of 
the  community,  and  as  the  burden  to  which  these  can  submit  is  limited, 
a  government  cannot  increase  its  debt  beyond  certain  limits  without 
failing  to  pay  the  interest.  "When  it  has  once  begun  to  feil  in  this 
respect  its  difficulties  increase,  its  creditors  will  only  lend  at  higher 
interest,  fresh  loans  are  raised  to  pay  the  interest,  and  the  debt  increases 
until  the  Government  is  driven  at  last  to  tacit  or  open  repudiation. 
Where  a  government  keeps  clear  of  such  folly,  the  rate  at  which  it  can 
borrow  varies  inversely  as  the  amount  of  its  debt,  and  it  is  possible  ti\&t 
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a  Btatistioian  might  be  able  to  qteoiiy  Uie  amount  iffafah  eadi  partifwlar 
ooimtty  could  borrow  at  8  per  cent  There*  moat  alwaja  be  aome 
imwillingneas  to  entrust  money  to  the  keeping  of  a  foreign  goveroment, 
bat  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  m  the  intenxHune  of  natioiiB  beoomea  moire 
ftjendlyy  and  the  conduct  of  gDvemments  more  upright^  the  logal  and 
other  barriers  to  investment  in  foreign  stocks  will  be^  to  some  extent, 
teoken  down,  and  that  a  table  compiled  a  century  hence  on  the  model 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  would  exhibit  a  much  more  uniform  ohazactor. 

The  interest  paid  on  railway  debentures  might  with  mcie  propriety 
than  that  on  Oovemment  stodm  be  taken  to  indicate  the  rate  of  profit. 
BaQway  companies  would  not  be  able  to  borrow  money  without  pairing 
interest^  as  the  Ck>yemment  might  do,  and  as  they  are  trading  conoenia 
they  must  retain  from  their  own  profito  suflBdent  to  enable  them  to  pay 
the  interest  on  their  debentures^  and  cannot  obtain  this  by  a  compahmiy 
levy  on  the  taxpayers.    Yet  even  here  there  is  room  for  Yaiiation  in  the 
rate  of  interest)  while  the  rate  of  profit  is  the  same.    American  raHwagr 
companies  are  obliged  to  pay  7  per  cent  on  their  mortgiage  bonda^  while 
the  rate  paid  on  the  debentures  of  English  companies  is  about  4^  per 
cent.    But  the  dividends  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  American  and 
English  railways  do  not  exhibit  so  great  an  inequality,  for,  while  in  the 
former  case  the  average  is  5  per  cent.,  it  is  4  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  rate  of  profit  is  little,  if  at  all  hij^ier 
in  the  Uuited  States  than  in  England,  but  that  the  credit  of  railway 
companies  does  not  stand  so  high  in  the  former  country.    Although 
most  of  the  American  railways  fulfilled  their  engagements  there  haye 
been  some  scandalous  failures,  and  as  it  is  difficult  for  the  outside  public 
to  tell  which  will  be  the  next  defaulter,  they  shrink  from  investing  in 
such  securities  without  the  compensation  of  high  interest.    The  profite 
of  the  railway  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  mor^ges, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  profits  are  equal  to  7  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  in  it,  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  may  be  much  less 
than  that  of  the  share-capital  which  is  pledged  for  its  payment.    There 
are,  indeed,  many  American  railways  which  pay  much  more  than  7  per 
cent.,  but  there  are  also  many  whose  whole  eaniings  are  swallowed  up 
in  paying  the  interest  on  mortgages,  and  the  average  rate  is  not  much, 
higher  than  that  which  English  investors  can  usually  obtain.    The  vast 
extent  of  thinly-peopled  territory  which  the  United  States  still  possess 
affords  a  favourable  field  for  speculating  in  railways,  which,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  their  projectors,  are  to  open  up  new  and  fertile  districts, 
but  which,  being  constructed  before  there  is  sufficient  traffic  for  them, 
fi^uently  end  in  a  more  complete  collapse  than  the  most  unfortunate 
EngUdx  iines.    When  a  railway  oompany  has  proved  successful,  and  has 
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for  several  years  yielded  a  good  dividend  on  its  ordinary  shares,  it  is  able 
to  renew  its  debentures  on  more  favourable  terms ;  and  this  reduction 
of  the  interest  enables  larger  dividends  to  be  paid  to  the  share- 
holders :  so  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  success  is  the  parent  of  increased 
success.  When  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  public  to  acquire  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  and  prosperity  of  American  railway  companies, 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  borrow  on  as  favourable  terms  as  their 
English  rivals ;  and  as  the  rate  of  interest  on  this  class  of  securities 
tends  to  fall  as  the  industry  becomes  more  securely  established,  it  cannot 
be  taken  without  qualification  to  indicate  the  rate  of  profit. 

Although  the  rate  of  interest  on  safe  stocks  is  not  always  the  same,  it 
varies  very  little  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  rate  of  discount  charged  on  short  loans  of  money,  which  fre- 
quently changes  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
seldom,  at  least  in  England,  remains  the  same  for  three  months 
together.  Different  countries  exhibit  as  great  differences  in  the  rates  of 
discount  as  the  rates  of  interests  on  their  funded  debts.  Five  per  cent, 
is  considered  high  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States  and  in  Aus- 
tralia the  rate  seldom  falls  so  low,  and  8  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  the 
average.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  the  rate  of  discount 
as  indicating  the  average  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  country,  and  if 
the  test  were  a  sound  one,  it  would  show  that  the  traders  of  America 
and  Australia  make  twice  as  great  profits  as  their  English  competitors. 
That  they  do  not  do  so  appears  from  the  comparatively  small  difference 
between  the  returns  on  railway  enterprise  in  these  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  similar  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  comparison  of  the 
profits  of  banking  companies.  If  the  rate  of  discount  afforded  an  index 
of  the  rate  of  profit,  the  business  of  money-lending  [is  precisely  that  in 
which  the  test  would  be  most  accurate,  and  yet  high  rates  of  discount 
do  not  bring  extraordinary  profits  to  the  banks  which  maintain  them. 
In  the  chapter  on  profit  (Book  II.,  chap.  4),  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  banking  companies  do  not  make  much  higher  profits  in 
America  and  Australia  than  in  England. 

The  variations  in  the  rate  of  discount  are  caused  by  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  easy  or  difiicult  for  banks  to  lend  the 
quantity  of  money  Avhich  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  In  England,  the 
money  which  a  bank  possesses  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  what  it 
lends,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  consists  of  what  has  been  intrusted  to 
it  by  other  people.  As  the  depositors  are  able  at  any  time  to  withdraw 
their  money,  and  as  they  avail  themselves  of  this  power  in  a  very  irre- 
gular manner,  while  the  quantity  which  people  wish  to  borrow  is  per- 
l)etually  varying,  banks  are  obliged  to  devise  some  m<^«£ffi»  ^"1  v3w»3ksss^ 
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the  demand  for  loans  at  such  times  as  their  resonrces  are  failing  them. 
The  means  most  commonly  adopted  is  that  of  raising  the  rate  of  dia- 
connt^  and  accompanying  this  step  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate  of 
allowance  on  deposits.    Thiis^  with  one  hand  they  strive  to  prevent 
people  from  borrowing  from  them,  while  with  the  other  they  try  to 
indace  people  to  lend  to  them.    The  effect  of  these  measures  is  generally 
small,  for  those  who  wish  to  borrow  at  such  times  are  generally  snch  as 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  loan,  and  the  loss  inflicted  on  them  by 
high  interest  is  nothing  to  what  they  would  suffer  if  they  were  unable 
to  borrow.    But  the  high  rates  have  the  effect  of  bringing  in  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  banks,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  Bank  of 
England  and  a  few  others  make  exceptional  profits  at  the  time  of  a 
commercial  crisis.    Competition  establishes  some  sort  of  uniformity 
among  the  profits  of  different  banks,  and  compels  them  to  offer  money 
at  low  rates  when  they  have  plenty,  and  at  high  rates  when  they  have 
little  to  lend.  A  bank  which  charges  6  per  cent,  when  others  are  offering 
to  lend  at  8  per  cent,  will  do  no  business  ;  and  one  which  offers  to  lend  at 
8  per  cent,  when  others  are  asking  6  per  cent,  will  be  called  upon  to 
lend  so  much  that  it  will  be  in  danger  of  exhausting  its  reserve.     There 
are  so  many  circumstances  which  are  perpetually  causing  fluctuations  in 
the  quantities  of  money  which  banks  are  called  on  to  lend,  that  it  ib 
practically  impossible  for  the  same  rate  of  discount  to  be  maintained  for 
any  considerable  period,  and  it  usually  changes  about  ten  times  a  year. 
Formerly,  it  is  tnie,  the  Bank  of  England  used  to  maintain  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  for  yeai-s  together ;  but  it  only  did  so  by  consenting  to  lose 
all  business  when  other  banks  were  willing  to  lend  at  a  lower  rate.     Tho 
Bank  of  France  at  the  present  time  very  seldom  makes  a  change  in  its 
rate,  but  this  does  not  enable  Frenchmen  always  to  borrow  at  the  same 
rate.  At  some  periods,  the  rate  charged  by  this  Bank  is  higher  than  that 
at  which  other  establishments  can  afford  to  lend,  and  at  such  times  French 
borrowers  do  not  apply  to  it,  or,  at  least,  not  to  any  large  extent.    At 
other  periods,  the  Bank  of  France  is  not  able  to  lend  as  much  as  is 
required,  and  though  it  does  not  enforce  such  high  rates  as  are  some- 
times charged  by  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  obliged  to  protect  itself 
by  other  expedients  which  inflict  quite  as  great  hardship  on  borrowers. 
Though  it  is  allowed  by  law  to  charge  whatever  rate  may  be  thought 
convenient,  it  is  required  to  hand  over  to  the  Govermnent  whatever 
extra  profit  it  may  make  by  charging  more  than  6  per  cent.,  and  has, 
therefore,  very  Uttle  inducement  to  exceed  that  rate.    But  on  occasions 
of  pressure  it  declines  to  advance  money  on  the  security  of  bills  which 
have  more  than  forty-five  days  to  ran.    This  restriction  is  far  more 
inconvenient  to  borrowers  than  a  conridfttohle  increase  in  the  rate.    It 
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oannoty  however,  be  doubted  that  the  rate  of  disoonnt  flnctoateB  ksB  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  there  are  several  circmnBtanoea  whibh 
concur  to  produce  this  difference.  The  practice  of  depositing  money  in  a 
bank  is  much  less  common  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  French  bankers 
are,  therefore,  less  exposed  to  sudden  withdrawata  of  their  resouroes. 
The  bills  on  which  French  banks  make  advances  are  smaller  in  «|wiAnf>i; 
than  those  discounted  in  England,and  consist  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  those  connected  with  the  retail  trade;  and,  as  the  retaQ  trade  of  a  countiy 
is  comparatively  little  affected  by  commercial  panics,  this  kind  of  businen 
is  of  a  more  steady  charade.    The  Bank  of  England,  though  it  formerly 
preserved  an  uniform  rate  for  a  long  period,  has  now  changed  its  policy, 
and  the  change  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Act  of  1844.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Act  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  increased  ftequenoy 
of  fluctuation  which  has  been  observed  since  it  was  passed,  but  there  are 
other  circumstances  which  would  have  produced  a  similar  result  if  that 
Act  had  never  been  passed.    Before  1839  it  was  illegal  to  charge  hi|^ 
interest  than  5  percent,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  bank  to  impose 
the  high  rates  which  it  has  so  frequently  done  since ;  but  the  partial 
repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws  in  that  year  gave  it  freedom  in  this  respect^ 
and  it  would  probably  have  raised  its  terms  in  1847  even  though  the 
Bank  Act  had  not  been,  passed.    The  system  of  keeping  money  on 
deposit,  though  it  did  not  begm  in  1844,  has  received  a  great  develop- 
ment since  that  time,  though  this  is  in  no  way  due  to  the  Act  passed  in 
that  year.    Bankers  now  receive  large  sums  on  some  of  which  they  have 
to  pay  interest,  and  on  others  have  to  pay  none,  but  all  of  which  are 
liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  very  short  notice ;  and  the  Bank  of  England 
is  entrusted  with  very  large  sums  by  the  other  banks  of  London,  which 
are  obliged  to  keep  a  balance  there  in  order  to  effect  the  payments 
which  the  Clearing  House  system  requires.     The  great  extension  of 
telegraphic  communication  may  also  have  contributed  to  expose  the 
London  money  market  to  more  frequent  fluctuations.    AH  the  principal 
financial  centres  of  the  world  are  now  connected  by  telegraph,  and 
information  is  hourly  received  in  London  respecting  the  state  of  the 
money  market  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  any  news  which  can  produce 
any  effect  produces  it  at  once.    After  1844  it  was  understood  that  the 
Bank  of  England  would  pursue  a  new  policy,  and  would  compete  with 
other  banks  for  a  share  in  the  business  of  discounting  bills ;  and  though 
its  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  much  success,  they  have  been  the 
means  of  producing  more  frequent  changes  in  its  rate  of  discount 
After  all,  tiie  amount  of  discount  business  which  the  Bank  is  able  to 
perform,  constitutes,  in  ordinary  times,  a  very  small  portion  of  its  loan 
operations,  as  may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Seyd's  paper  before  tQfisci»lti^v^»jL 
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it  {b  also  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  which  is  transacted 
in  London.  If  it  were  content,  as  formerly,  to  go  without  this  kind  of 
business  when  it  could  not  obtain  5  per  cent.,  it  would  be  able  to  preserve 
that  rate  for  a  considerable  period,  and  it  would  still  be  able  to  do  a  large 
business  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  as  it  has  always  done  both  before  and 
since  1844.  Mr.  Thomson  Ilankey  reasonably  urges  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Bank  to  judge  properly  of  the  standing  and  character  of  the  persons 
who  apply  for  assistance  at  a  time  of  pressure,  unless  their  names  are 
kept  constantly  before  it  at  other  times ;  and  if  it  is  to  discount  their 
bills,  it  must  offer  terms  not  much  exceeding  those  of  other  banks. 
Acting  on  this  policy,  the  Bank  is  perpetually  altering  its  rate  whenever 
that  which  is  charged  by  other  establishments,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
market  rate,  rises  much  above,  or  falls  much  below,  its  own.  As  a  rale, 
the  market  rate  is  slightly  below  the  Bank  rate,  but  the  latter  is  nsuallj 
considered  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  money  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  phrase  is  used  in  financial  discussions,  where  it  means  not  the 
proportion  in  which  money  will  exchange  for  any  other  commodity,  but 
the  rate  of  interest  which  can  be  obtained  by  lending  it.  Great  as  are 
the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England  they  are  not  suificient  to  enable  it 
to  monopolise  the  loan  business  of  the  country,  and  it  finds  it  necessary 
to  raise  its  rate  when  the  fact  of  its  offering  to  lend  on  cheaper  terms 
than  other  establishments  attracts  an  unusual  number  of  borrowers. 
When  the  Bank  rate  is  above  tlie  market  rate,  and  thei*e  is  only  a  small 
demand  for  loans,  the  other  banks'  arc  able  to  secure  all  the  business  ; 
and  if  the  Bank  reduces  its  rate  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  it,  the 
effect  is  that  the  market  rate  is  still  further  reduced  when  the  competition 
of  the  Bank  prevents  other  establishments  from  Icndnig  out  as  much  as 
they  wish  to  do.  As  Mr.  Gilbart  says,  the  Bank  can  neither  make 
money  cheap  nor  dear,  but  when  it  is  cheap  tlic  Bank  can  make  it 
cheaper,  and  when  it  is  dear  can  make  it  dearei\  The  Bank  is  constantly 
assailed  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  changes  in  its  rate  of  discount, 
but  these  censures  lU'c  ill-desen'cd,  for,  in  making  them,  it  is  only 
pursuing  its  own  interest  in^the  sjune^way  that  all  other  companies  do  by 
making  tlie  best  tenns  which  it  can  for  itself  in  disposing  of  the  article 
in  which  it  deals.  It  is  freciuently  censured  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bank  rate  is  taken  as  a  guide  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  which  other 
banks  allow  on  deposits,  and  that  these  esta})li8hments  are  injured  if 
they  have  to  pay  a  rate  which  is  higher  than  what  they  can  obtain  by 
lending  out  the  money.  As,  however,  the  Bank  does  not  invite  other 
banks  to  take  its  rate  as  a  rule  for  their  o^mi  guidance,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  any  blame  can  fall  upon  the  Bank  if  the  rate  does  not  answer 
a  purpose  for  wiiich  it  was  not  mto\Avid.    Tlvi  Bviuk  is  obliged  to  vary 
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its  rate  in  order  to  secure  as  steady  a  business  as  possible ;  and  the 
complaints  are  generally  made  at  those  times  when  its  rate  is  maintained 
above  the  market  rate,  and  if  the  Bank  were  to  pay  attention  to  them, 
it  would  change  its  rate  even  more  frequently  than  at  present.  The 
joint-stock  and  other  banks  which  allow  interest  on  deposits,  generally 
agree  to  give  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate,  and  they 
think  it  hard  that  the  latter  should  be  kept  high  when  the  terms  which 
can  be  obtained  by  lending  money  are  very  low.  But  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  think  it  undesirable  to  make  a  change  in  their  rate,  either 
because  they  think  that  their  reserve  requires  replenishing,  or  because 
they  think  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  return  to  the  former  rate, 
and  that  a  change  will  only  cause  unnecessary  trouble.  If  the  Bank 
rate  is  found  to  be,  as,  in  fact,  it  often  has  been,  an  inconvenient  rule  for 
determining  the  rate  of  allowance  on  deposits,  it  would  be  well  if  some 
other  standard  were  adopted,  or  if  some  other  establishment,  as,  for 
instance,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  were  allowed  to  settle  the 
rate. 

The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  Bank  rate  hare  often  been 
investigated,  and  every  change  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the 
newspapers.  As  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  are  published  every  week^ 
the  public  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  which 
influence  the  decision  of  the  Directors,  but  the  statements  are  not  so 
full  as  could  be  wished.  The  principal  circumstance  is  the  amount  of 
gold  held  in  reserve  and  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  banking- 
department.  When  this  suffers  a  considerable  diminution  a  rise  in  the 
rate  is  looked  for,  though  it  does  not  always  follow.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  rate  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  reserve, 
and  this  has  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  as  proving  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  things,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  not  one  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  ratOf 
because  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Mr.  Palgrave*  has  investigated  this 
subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  care,  and  has  analysed  some  more 
complete  returns  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  which  were  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  give  the  amounts  of  the 
balances  held  by  bankers  at  the  Bank,  and  they  show  that  the  Directors 
regard  these  balances  as  liable  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  moment,  aad  do 
not  consider  that  a  low  rate  can  be  safely  maintained  unless  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  deposits  belonging  to  other  persons  and  bankers.  Mr. 
Palgrave  shows  that,  though  the  rate  does  not  correspond  to  the  amount 

*  **  On  the  Relation  of  the  Banking  Beserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Current 
Bate  of  Interee^i*'    Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  1878. 
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of  the  reserve,  still  an  increase  in  the  latter  is  generally  followed  by  a 
fall  in  the  former,  althoagh  this  does  not  happen  immediately.     He  shows 
also  that  the  avera(];e  rate  was  higher  during  the  period  1857-72  than 
dnring  that  of  1844-5G,  though  the  differenoe  did  not  amount  to  one- 
half  per  cent.    That  the  amount  of  the  reserve  has  much  to  do  with  the 
rate  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  the  latter  is  usually  highest  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  when  the  reserve  is  at  its  lowest    It  is  thus  that 
the  Bank  Act  contributes  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  by  placing  an 
artificial  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  Directors  to  use  the  whole  of 
their  resources.    Were  it  not  for  the  Act,  they  might  reckon  on  the 
whole  of  their  reserve  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  their  creditors,  bat  the 
Act  compels  them  to  set  aside  a  large  portion  for  the  benefit  of  one  class 
of  creditors,  the  note-holders.    They  generally  consider  that  they  ought 
not  to  allow  their  reser>'e  to  be  less  than  oue-third  of  their  liabilities, 
and  when  this  point  is  approached,  they  endeavour  to  strengthen  their 
position  by  selling  securities,  or  by  raising  the  rate,  or  by  both  these 
methods.    If  they  were  allowed  to  use  the  whole  of  the  bullion  in  their 
vaults,  they  would  possess  a  fund  larger  by  a  quarter  of  a  milliard  than 
that  which  they  can  now  call  their  own ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  with- 
drawal of  any  given  sum  would  have  a  smaller  effect,  and  would  not  bo 
followed  by  such  decided  measures.     It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Act,  the  Directors  would  not  keep  so 
large  a  reserve,  and  that  the  Act  only  prevents  them  from  using  what 
they  Avould  not  possess  without  it.     Still  the  fact  remains,  that  at  the 
time  of  a  crisis  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  is  exhausted  at  the  very  time 
when  it  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  gold,  and  that  the  increase  of 
notes  at  such  a  time  cripples  the  resources  of  the  Bank  by  rendering 
it  necessary  to  lock  up  more  gold.    The  raising  of  the  rate,  when  the 
reserve  is  undergoing  diminution,  is  a  measure  which  is  adopted  by  the  Bank 
in  order  to  discourage  fresh  borrowing,  and  to  replenisli  its  resources  by 
allowing  the  old  loans  to  expire.    It  is  frequently  necessary  to  raise  the 
rate  several  times  in  quick  succession  before  the  figure  can  be  reached 
which  will  deter  borrowers ;  and,  at  the  time  of  a  crisis,  no  figure  is 
high  enough  for  this  purpose.  At  other  times,  many  people  ask  for  loans 
which  they  can  afford  to  dispense  with  or  to  posti)one,  and  a  high  rate 
induces  them  to  wait  until  the  disturbance  has  passed  away  and  more 
favourable  terms  can  be  obtained.    The  drain  of  gold  from  the  Bank 
is  viewed  with  much  apprehension  unless  it  is  known  to  be  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  exporting  it  abroad  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  rise  in 
the  rates  has  some  tendency  to  check  the  exportation,  and  so  save  the 
Bank  from  any  fiirther  diminution  of  its  resources.    When  the  rate 
oburged  in  England  is  2  \>er  cent,  higher  than  that  which  can  be 
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obtained  in  France  or  Belginm,  an  indnoement  is  held  ont  to  Frendi 
or  Belgian  bankers  to  send  gold  to  England,  or,  at  leasts  to  delay  with- 
drawing what  they  may  happen  to  pofiseas  there,  and  thna  to  drack  the 
exportation  (the  difference  of  2  per  cent,  being  neceasary  in  order  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  transporting  bullion).  It  may  often  be  noticed 
that  a  rise  in  one  conntry  is  followed  by  a  rise  in  another,  and  that  what 
Mr.  Patterson  calls  a.  ''War  of  the  Banks,'*  is  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
each  to  check  the  outflow  of  bullion  from  a  country  where  the  rate  is 
lower  than  elsewhere.  Sometimes  these  measures  seem  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  though,  in  fact,  the  coincidence  is  only  accidental.  The 
bank  rate  is  raised,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  telegraph  announces 
that  a  steamer  has  left  Melbourne  or  Sidney  with  a  large  amount  of  gold ; 
but  as  six  weeks  must  elapse  before  it  can  arrive,  it  is  not  likely  thai 
Australian  Banks  would  be  tempted  by  a  high  rate  which  would  pro- 
bably have  given  place  to  a  low  one  by  the  time  the  gold  arrived.  During 
some  months  in  1866,  the  Bank  of  England  maintained  its  rate  at 
10  per  cent,  while  the  Bank  of  France  was  only  charging  4  per  ceni, 
but  even  this  difference  did  not  attract  gold  from  France  to  England. 
But  although  the  effect  is  not  always  or  immediately  produced,  it  la 
certain  to  follow  unless  some  extraordinary  circumstance  interferes. 
When  a  country  has  to  make  a  large  foreign  payment  in  excess  of  its 
receipts  from  abroad,  gold  fturnishes  the  most  convenient  means  of 
remittance,  and  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  whatever  may  be  the 
rate  of  interest  charged.  The  foct  that  a  lower  rate  of  discount  is  charged 
in  a  foreign  country  will  not  enable  many  merchants  to  get  their  bilk 
discounted  abroad ;  for  foreign  bankers,  though  they  may  be  willing  to 
charge  a  low  rate  to  borrowers  with  whom  they  are  familiar,  will  charge 
a  higher  rate  with  strangers.  But  a  high  rate  tends  to  produce  a  fidlin 
the  price  of  several  securities,  partly  because  some  persons  who  would 
otherwise  invest  their  money  in  securities  prefer  at  such  times  to  lend  it 
out  on  short  loans,  and  partly  because  many  holders  of  securities  are 
obliged  to  sell,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  attracts  foreign  purchasers  who 
are  obbged  to  remit  bullion.  As  the  bullion  arrives,  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  increases,  and  when  all  those- who  are  forced  to  borrow  have  been 
satisfied,  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  Bank  slackens,  and  it  is  able 
to  reduce  its  rate.  The  Bank  Acts  of  1845  aggravate  the  natural  tend- 
ency to  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  discount  by  compelling  the  Scotch  and 
Iri^  Banks  to  increase  their  reserye  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
increase  their  notes.  This  increase  alwajns  takes  place  about  November, 
and  the  consequence  is,  tiiat  a  large  amount  of  gold  is  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  obejing 
the  law;  while  its  loss  compels  the  Bank  to  raise,  its.  ntA%  ^sstsSiHt^^ 
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possible^  to  stop  any  further  withdrawal    The  £Eict  that   the  Qorenx- 
ment  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  is  usually  lowest  after  the 
payment  of  the  October  dividends  furnishes  an  additional  soaroe  of 
weakness  ;  and  if  to  these  two  causes  there  be  added  a  foreign  crisiBy  or  a 
serious  failure  in  England,  there  is  sure  to  be  either  a  crisis,  or,  at  least, 
a  high  rate  maintained  for  two  or  three  mouths.  As  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  are  published  every  week,  the  public  can  always  tell  when  the 
reserve  is  diminishing ;  and  this,  when  it  happens,  is  apt  to  produoe 
some  alarm,  and  to  give  rise  to  borrowing  on  a  larger  scale  from  fear 
that  the  rate  will  soon  be  raised.     It  lias  been  often  suggested  that 
though  the  reserve  is  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is  not  large  enongh  for 
the  wants  of  the  present  day ;  and  several  writers  have  tried  to  impresB 
on  the  Directors  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of  the 
banking  reserve  of  the  country,  of  maintaining  a  large  store  of  gold  to 
meet  all  contingencies.     If  banking  were  free,  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  impress  on  Directors  the  importance  of  performing  as  a  duty  what 
their  own  interests  would  be  enough  to  induce  them  to  do ;  but  as  the 
Oovernmcnt  has  given  to  one  bank  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  issaing 
notes  in  London,  it  is  not  unnaturally  thought  that  the  monopolists  arq 
bound  to  use  their  privilege  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    Some  good 
might  be  done  by  keeping  a  larger  reserve,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
any  bank  to  keep  a  large  one  at  all  times,  and  even  the  enormous 
re8er\'e  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  sometimes  been  almost  exhausted. 
The  depositors  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the  whole  of 
their  deposits,  and  no  bank  performing  the  functions  which  banks  are 
expected  to  perform  in  England  could  maintain  a  reserve   equal   in 
amount  to  its  notes  and  deposits. 

That  the  amount  of  gold  held  in  reserve  by  a  bank  has  great  influence 
on  the  rate  of  discount  which  it  charges,  and  on  its  power  of  meeting  its 
engagements,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  bank,  at  different  periods.  It  hardly  needs 
to  1)0  proved  that  when  a  bank  is  exi)osed  to  a  run,  a  sudden  influx  of 
gold  will  enable  it  to  hold  its  ground.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  "Four 
Years  in  Queensland,"  tells  us,  that  in  18GG  several  banks  in  that  colony 
were  in  danger  of  stopping  payment,  but  Avere  saved  by  the  opportune 
discovery  of  some  gold  mines,  the  produce  of  which  was  deposited  in 
their  keeping.  The  Californian  and  Australian  discoveries  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  increase  in  the  resen'e  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  low  rates  of  discount,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  facts  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Some  persons  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  this  effect  would  be 
permanent,  and  that  becau»(i  thQ  diacoveries  liad  reduced  the  cost  of 
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obtaining  gold,  they  would  also  reduce  the  rate  of  interest.  Thej 
thought  that  becauBe  money  was  cheap  in  the  sense  of  purchasing  less 
of  other  things,  it  must  therefore  be  ohe^  in  the  sense  of  bringing  in  a 
smaller  quantity  of  itself  when  transferred  from  a  lender  to  a  borrower. 
That  this  did  not  follow  hardly  needs  to  be  proved,  but  if  proof  were 
wanting  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  rose 
enormously  in  the  very  countries  where  the  discoveries  were  made.  In 
England  the  influx  of  gold  was  sudden  and  the  rise  of  prices  gradual,  so 
that  a  lai^  quantity  which  the  public  did  not  require  was  retained  in 
the  Bank  ;  but  in  Australia  the  rise  of  prices  was  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  coin,  and  the  banks  had  no  greater  addition  made  to  their 
receipts  than  to  their  disbursements.  As  prices  were  constantly  fluo* 
tuating,  and  as  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  undergoing  a  radical 
change,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  banks  were  obliged  to  charge  high  rates, 
when  they  could  not  tell  whether  the  wealthy  man  of  to-day  might  prove 
to  be  a  bankrupt  to-morrow.  That  a  withdrawal  of  a  large  amount  of 
gold  is  accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  discount  is  shown  by  the  accounts 
of  the  Bank  in  every  commercial  crisis,  when  it  is  always  seen  that  the 
reserve  is  at  its  lowest.  Some  persons  who  have  noticed  this  have 
bethought  themselves  of  a  simple  expedient  for  obviating  commercial 
crises  by  doing  away  with  the  obligation  incumbent  on  the  Bank  of 
paying  its  notes  in  gold  :  they  argue  that  as  banks  foil  from  not  being 
able  to  furnish  gold  when  required,  they  would  never  fail  if  relieved 
from  the  obligation  to  furnish  it,  and  ibst  they  might  then  be  able  to 
maintain  an  unvarying  rate  of  discount.  But  those  who  argue  thus,  look 
merely  at  the  surface,  and  do  not  see  that  the  power  to  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  wealth  of  a  bank,  and  that  if 
this  particular  sign  be  dispensed  with,  another  would  be  required  which 
would  be  equally  onerous  to  the  bank.  In  the  United  States,  banks  are 
required  to  pay  not  in  gold  but  in  inconvertible  notes,  but  they  are  just 
as  much  exposed  to  the  danger  of  exhausting  their  reserve  of  notes  as 
English  banks  to  that  of  exhausting  their  stock  of  gold,  and  the  severe 
crisis  of  1878  showed  that  they  were  quite  unable  to  maintain  a  moderate 
rate  of  discount,  though  they  were  in  most  cases  only  obliged  to  redeem 
paper  with  paper.  Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  banks  are  required 
to  meet  their  engagements,  some  check  must  be  imposed  upon  them  to 
prevent  them  from  manufacturing  paper  money  ad  libiium,  Jf  they 
were  allowed  to  issue  notes  which  professed  to  be  certain  sums  of  money, 
but  for  which  neither  the  bank  nor  any  one  else  was  obliged  to  give 
anything  of  value,  they  would  either  be  able  to  appropriate  the  money 
of  other  people,  or  the  notes  themselves  would  be  deprived  of.  value.' 
In  the  latter  case  they  would  not  fidfil  the  ob|eQt  of  QJoah^m^Vseeop 
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to  obtain  what  thej  wanted;  and,  in  the  fonner  case,  Uiongh  they  mighb 
be  of  nse  for  a  time,  the  recciyers  wonld  soon  be  unable  to  do  without 
obtaining  some  more  solid  advantage  in  excliange  for  them,  and  would 
refuse  to  give  their  commodities  for  them,  and  depreciation  would  soon 
follow.    Although  the  form  which  a  loan  takes  is  that  of  a  transfer  of 
money,  the  real  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  commodities,  and  the  power 
of  a  people  to  borrow  and  lend  ultimately  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
commodities  which  they  |)08sess.    This  point  has  been  ably  urged  by 
Mr.  Bonamy  Erice,  in  his  review  of  Lombard  Street,  in  ^'  Fraaer's  Maga- 
zine" for  October,  1873,  where,  however,  he  is  inclined  to  ride  his 
theory  somewhat  too  hard  by  contending  that  a  quantity  of  gold  held 
in  reserve  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  rate  of  discount.    At  ordinaiy 
times,  what  people  TNish  to  borrow  is  capital  for  carrying  on  their 
business,  and  this  they  would  contrive  to  do  if  gold  were  not  used  at  all. 
At  the  time  of  a  crisis,  what  they  want  is  not  so  much  capital  as  money^ 
in  some  shape  or  other,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  engagements  which  are 
expressed  in  mouey.    At  such  times  the  Bank  Act  does  much  harm  by 
artificially  preventing  debtors  from  obtaining  coin  and  notes  which  their 
creditors  would  willingly  receive,  and  which  other  persons  would  be 
willing  to  lend  them.    The  Government  cannot  undertake  to  borrow 
unlimited  sums  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  because  it  would  be  unable  to 
provide  itself  with  the  means  of  meeting  all  the  calls  which  might  be 
made  upon  it.    This  fact  has  been  kept  in  view  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks,  where,  altliongh  the  Government  under- 
takes to  pay  a  fixed   rate   of  interest  of  2^  per  cent.,  it  limits  the 
amount  which  a  single  depositor  may  place  to  his  account,  and  even 
enforces  its  rules  by  so  strong  a  mcjisnre  as  imprisoning  those  who  resort 
to  deception  in  order  to  exceed  the  prescribed  limit.     The  joint-stock 
banks,  though    tlioy  engage  to   borrow  unlimited  quantities,  protect 
themsehes  by  varying  the  rate  of  interest  according  to  the  variations 
in  the  rate  Avhich  tlicy  are  themselves  able  to  charge  for  loans.     If  large 
amounts  are  brought  to  thcni,  they  eitlier  re(iuire  some  notice  to  be 
given  before  the  money  is  withdrawn,  or,  at  least,  ofter  to  allow  higher 
interest  on  condition  of  such  notice  being  given. 

As  the  rates  of  interest  paid  on  different  stocks  differ  considerably, 
as  each  stock  possesses  some  merits  or  defects  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is 
liable  to  be  affected  in  price  by  political  or  other  events  which  can  have 
no  influence  upon  other  stocks,  there  is  a  wide  field  oi)en  for  those  who 
choose  to  engage  in  the  business  of  buying  them  when  they  are  cheap, 
and  selling  them  when  they  are  dear.  When  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
any  country,  one  of  the  first  effects  is  usually  a  fall,  and  more  rarely  a 
riae,  in  tbeprico  of  the  stocks  isauod  by  the  government  which  has  been 
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overthrown.  It  is  natural  that  the  price  should  &II9  for  a  reyolntion  is 
seldom  effected  without  considerable  expense  to  the  new  government ; 
and  this  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  due  discharge  of  its  pecnniaiy 
engagements,  including  that  of  paying  the  interest  on  its  funded  debt. 
When  a  rise  takes  place,  as  was  the  case  with  Spanish  stock  on  the 
proclamation  of  King  Alfonso  XII.  in  January,  1875,  it  is  because  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  government  will  be  stronger  and  more  scrupulous 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  Even  a  change  of  the  head  of  the  State, 
or  a  mere  change  of  ministry,  though  effected  without  violence,  some- 
times produces  an  effect  on  the  price  of  the  funds.  The  French  funds 
rose  on  the  overthrow  of  M.  Thiers  on  May  24th,  1878,  apparently 
because  French  investors  regarded  the  presidency  of  Marshal  McMahon 
as  a  better  guarantee  of  order  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Besides 
political  changes,  there  are  other  acts  of  a  government  which  produce 
effects  of  this  kind,  the  principal  being  the  issue  of  fresh  loans.  If  it 
is  announced,  or  even  rumoured,  that  a  government  is  about  to  ask  for  a 
fresh  loan,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  its  old  stocks  is  almost  sure  to  follow, 
although  no  doubt  may  be  entertained  that  the  interest  on  the  new  loan 
will  be  paid  as  punctually  as  on  the  old.  When  a  war  is  expected  to 
break  out,  the  stocks  of  both  governments  which  are  to  engage  in 
it  suffer  a  fall  because  it  is  expected  to  lead  to  fresh  borrowing. 
Thus,  even  if  there  were  no  stocks  except  those  issued  on  the  authority 
of  a  government,  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for  persons  pos- 
sessed of  superior  knowledge  or  greater  boldness  to  amass  wealth  by 
purchasing  them  when  from  any  cause  their  price  has  fallen,  and  selling 
them  again  when  the  disturbance  has  passed  away.  Such  a  business  is 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  day,  and  has  received  the 
appropriate  name  of  Stock  Exchange  speculation.  It  is  essential  to 
success  in  this  business  that  the  operator  should  be  supplied  with  early 
information,  and  accordingly  those  who  engage  in  it  as  the  business  of 
their  life  spend  considerable  sums  in  obtaining  news  by  post  and  tele- 
graph from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  these  persons  are  too 
often  not  content  with  obtaining  news,  but,  when  they  cannot  get  such 
as  would  suit  them,  they  do  not  scruple  to  invent  it,  and  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  more  honest  or  less  wary  speculators.  There 
are  now  a  large  amount  of  stocks  issued  by  private  ttompanies  which 
afford  an  additional  field  for  this  kind  of  business.  As  some  of  these 
consist  of  shares,  the  dividend  on  which  rises  and  falls  according  to  the 
success  of  the  particular  company,  there  is  room  for  an  indefinite  fluc- 
tuation in  their  price ;  and  here  again  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  supplied  with  early  and  complete  information  respecting  ail  circum- 
stances which  can  affect  the  amount  of  the  dividend.    Withia  «.  €s«% 
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years  the  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway 
rose  from  one-half  i)er  cent,  to  4  J  per  cent,  per  annnm,  and  the  price  rose 
from  80  per  cent,  to  par.    The  opix)rtunity  which  was  thns  afforded  for 
trebling  the  amount  invested  was  adroitly  seized  by  some  persons  who 
could  afford  to  wait  for  some  time  before  realising  a  profit,  and  their 
boldness  was  rewarded  with  a  considerable  fortune.    As  nearly  every 
^ilway  is  at  some  time  or  other  exposed  to  reverses,  and  has  always  a 
chance  of  a  return  of  prosperity,  those  who  engage  in  this  sort  of 
business  are  obliged  to  be  continually  transferring  their  money  from  one 
company  to  another.    The  debentures  and  preference  shares  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  fluctuation  of  price,  Ixjcause  the  dividends  do  not  vaiy 
according  to  the  sucoiss  of  the  particular  company,  but  never  rise  aboye, 
and  very  seldom  fall  below,  a  definite  rate.    They  may  be  purchased  by 
trustees,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  comparative  steadiness 
in  their  price,  for  trustees  are  a  large  body,  and  are  but  little  disposed 
to  change  an  investment  because  some  temporary  cause  would  make  it 
profitable  to  do  so.    Those  who  are  not  fettered  in  their  choice  of  invest- 
ments by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  trustees,  are  able  to  transfer  their 
money  from  debentures  to  ordinary  shares,  or  from  railway  shares  to 
Government  stocks,  according  as  they  may  see  a  chance  of  making  a 
profit ;  and  this  perpetual  shifting  is  for  ever  tending  to  establish  such 
an  equilibrium  that  in  whatever  way  money  is  invested  it  shall  bring 
in  the  same  rate  of  interest.    This  equilibrium  is  never  indeed  com- 
pletely attained,  for  different  classes  of  securities  cannot  always  present 
the  same  advantages,  and  there  is  always  something  to  be  gained  by 
those  wlio  do  not  scruple  to  incur  some  amount  of  risk.     Stockbrokers 
and  others  whose  business  it  is  to  act  as  agents  between  those  who 
wish  to  buy  and  those  wlio  wish  to  sell  stocks,  frequently  employ  their 
own  money  in  buying  up  a  stock  which  at  the  moment  is  not  required 
by  bona  fide  investors,  and  sell  it  again  when  investors  are  ready  to  take 
it.     By  doing  so  they  make  a  profit  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  confer  a  benefit  on  the  goveniment  or  the  company  which  happens 
to  bring  out  a  loan  at  a  time  when  the  investing  public  are  not  prepared 
to  purchase  it.     Such  persons  not  unfrequently  borrow  money  for  the 
purj)ose  of  buying  stocks,  and  to  them  the  rate  of  discount  Avhich  may 
happen   to  prevail  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.     During  1871-2 
many  pereons  made  fortunes  in  this  Avay  by  purchasing  foreign  stocks 
whose  price  was  low  with  money  borrowed  for  the  most  part  on  the 
security  of  the  stocks  themselves  ;  while  the  rate  of  discount  being  low, 
they  had  to  pay  much  less  for  the  loan  than  they  received  from  the 
stocks,  and  were  able  to  sell  at  a  price  which  enabled  them  to  repay  the 
loan  and  to  clear  a  considerable  svxm.    But,  unfortunately,  there  are  other 
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persons^  who^  from  obserying  that  the  prices  of  different  stocks  are  per- 
petoallj  rising  and  falling,  have  inferred  that  thej  can  enrich  themselyes 
by  simply  buying  a  stock  on  credit^  and  selling  when  ito  price  has  risen, 
without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  may  cause 
the  price  to  rise  or  fall.  They  persuade  themselves  that  Stock  Exchange 
speculation  is  sa  simple  a  business  that  a  person  can  succeed  in  it 
without  devoting  to  it  the  time,  skill,  and  trouble  which  are  necessary 
for  success  in  any  other  line  of  life.  Mr.  Crump's  "  Theory  of  Stock 
Exchange  Speculation"  is  an  able  treatise  intended  to  warn  such  people 
of  the  folly  of  this  delusion,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
but  a  small  chance  of  the  book  being  read,  much  less  heeded,  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  He  carefully  distinguishes  between  the 
professional  speculator  who  makes  it  his  business  to  study  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  a  few  stocks  and  get  early  information  about  them, 
and  the  ^'hap-hazard  speculator"  who  supposes  that  a  stock  will 
continue  to  rise  in  price  merely  because  it  has  been  rising  for  a  month 
or  two.  He  justly  remarks  that  persons  of  this  latter  class  have  no 
more  chance  of  winning  than  those  who  used  to  play  at  the  roulette 
tables  of  Baden  and  Homburg.  At  the  gaming  table,  rules  were 
devised  which  ensured  that  the  bank  should  win  in  the  long  run,  and 
Mr.  Crump  tells  us  that  stockbrokers  stand  in  the  same  position 
toward  speculators  as  the  bank  towards  the  gamblers.  Whenever  a 
transfer  of  stock  is  made  through  a  broker,  he  requires  a  com- 
mission, and,  B&  Mr.  Crump  points  out,  the  payment  often  eats  away 
an  apparent  profit  while  it  greatly  enhances  a  loss.  The  stock- 
jobbers, who  make  it  their  business  to  buy  and  sell  any  quantity  of 
stock  that  may  be  required,  secure  a  profit  to  themselves  by 
making  a  difference  between  the  price  at  which  they  buy  and  that  at 
which  they  sell  on  the  same  day.  In  some  of  the  more  speculative 
stocks  this  difference  is  as  high  as  three  per  cent.,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  better  example  of  the  ignorance  of  ^'hap-hazard  speculators  "  than 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Crump  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
price  of  such  stocks  is  quoted  as  35  to  38  induces  them  to  suppose  that  they 
can  realise  a  profit  by  speculating  in  it.  They  suppose  that  the  price  has 
varied  from  35  to  38  in  a  single  day,  and  that  a  stock  which  fluctuates 
so  greatly  affords  a  favourable  field  for  speculation ;  but  when  they 
make  the  experiment  they  find  that  they  have  to  sell  for  about  three 
per  cent,  less  than  what  they  paid,  and  the  difference  goes  into  the 
jobber's  pocket.  Speculation  of  this  kind  resembles  the  gambling  of 
Baden  and  Homburg  in  this  respect  also,  that  whatever  success  may 
be  at  first  attained,  people  are  never  content  with  it,  but  are  con- 
strained to  try  their  luck  again,  until  they  have  lost  everything  and  «S!i^ 
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obliged  to  stop.  Mr.  Sala  has  given  in  his  "  Make  your  Game  **  an 
amusing  sketch  of  the  state  of  things  at  Homburg  before  the  gaming- 
table was  suppressed,  and  he  tells  us^  that  though  there  have  been 
people  who  have  possessed  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  quit  Homburg 
for  ever  after  winning  a  large  sum,  yet  as  he  is  "  not  writing  for  oysters 
and  icebergs/'  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  if  any  of  his  readers  should 
frequent  the  gaming-table,  they  would  infallibly  continue  until  they  lost 
all  their  money.  Mr.  Crump  tells  us  the  same  thing  of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation.  If  the  first  venture  is  successful,  the  speculator  considers 
it  a  proof  of  his  own  talent,  just  as  a  gambler  congratulates  himself  on 
his  skill  in  predicting  that  red  would  turn  up  next.  He  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  sure  to  win  next  time,  and  if  he  is  unfortunate  he  is 
sure  that  the  luck  will  turn,  as  the  gambler  feels  confident  that  black 
will  turn  up  at  last  if  he  will  only  continue  to  back  it.  As  speculators 
of  this  class  have  little  or  no  money  of  their  own  to  begin  with,  they 
cannot  stand  long  against  a  run  of  ill-luck,  and  when  the  whole  of  what 
they  possessed  has  been  swallowed  up  in  brokers'  commissions,  or  some 
unusual  circumstance  has  produced  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
stock  in  which  they  have  embarked,  their  career  terminates  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  terminate,  in  bankruptcy.  The  fact  that  there  are 
always  many  such  persons  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  makes  intel- 
ligible what  at  first  sight  appears  so  extraordinary — the  immediate  effect 
which  the  news  of  a  battle  or  the  change  of  ministry  produces  on  the 
price  of  a  foreign  stock.  English  investors  would  never  think  of  selling 
out  consols  merely  because  English  troops  hud  suffered  a  reverse  in 
Ciiiua,  or  because  a  Liberal  ministry  had  given  place  to  a  Conservative 
one  ;  but  speculators  in  Spanish  bonds  may  well  desire  to  realise  on  the 
first  news  of  any  event  which  holds  out  the  slightest  chance  of  the 
recognition  of  their  claims.  It  would  l)e  well  if  this  sort  of  speculation 
did  no  harm  to  anyone  except  tlie  speculators  tliemselves,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  injures  other  people  also.  Of  late  years,  speculation  in  bank 
shares  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  England,  and  has  had 
the  effect  of  injuring  some  of  the  banks  concerned.  The  pubhcity 
which  is  now  afforded  to  their  annual  meetings  and  statements  of 
accounts  enables  speculators  to  compare  the  dividends  of  different  banks, 
and  to  buy  or  sell  shares  according  to  the  profits  which  they  are  making. 
This  encourages  an  unhealthy  competition  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
whose  managers  desire  to  see  the  shares  quoted  at  a  respectable  figure, 
and  induces  them  to  starve  their  reserve  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  high 
dividends.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  many  depositors  are  frightened  by 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  shares,  which  they  consider  as  a  proof  that  the 
baiik  is  in  difliculties,  and,  by  withdrawing  their  deposits,  they  cxoduco 
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the  catastrophe  which  they  dread.    The  stoppage  of  the  Agra  Bank  in 
1866  was  thus  brought  about^  though,  as  has  been  subsequently  seen,  it 
was  perfectly  solvent.    Such  speculation  is  prevented  in  Sweden  by  the 
legal  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  transferring  bank  shares.    Specu- 
lation in  foreign  stocks  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  extravagance 
of  governments  which,   like    those  of   Turkey,  Egypt,  and    Spain, 
habitually  spend  more  than  they  receive,  and  trust  to  fate  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.    If  the  loans  raised  by  such  governments  depended  for 
their  success  on  bona-fide  investors,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
them  after  the  government  had  once  proved  defaulter  ;  but  speculators 
are  ready  to  invest  in  them  because  they  hope  that,  even  if  they  do  not 
themselves  receive  any  interest,  they  will  at  least  be  able  to  sell  the 
principal  for  more  than  they  gave  for  it.    As  the  total  number  of 
speculators  is  very  large,  they  can,  collectively,  produce  sufficient  sums 
to  take  up  the  comparatively  small  loans  which  are  issued  by  these  govern- 
ments, and  thus  prolong  the  lease  of  credit  which  the  latter  still  contrive 
to  enjoy,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  choose  between  repudiation 
and  retrenchment.     The  knowledge  that  these  loans  are  so  largely 
subscribed  for  by  speculators  renders  it  difficult  to  feel  any  sympathy 
for  the  bondholders  when  the  time  of  default  or  repudiation  arrives, 
and  no  doubt  the  Ministers  of  those  States  salve  their  consciences  with 
the  reflection ;  so  that  an  injury  is  thus  inflicted  in  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  bonds  are  held  by  bona-fide  investors  who  have  trusted 
to  the  promises  of  the  government.     In  speculation  of  this  sort  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  agree  to  buy  at  one  price  and  sell  at  another,  the 
difference   alone   being   transferred,  while   the  actual  stock  does  not 
change  hands.     This  is  done  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  1874,  a  Clearing 
House  was  established  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  the  purpose 
of  minimising  the  transfers  of  those  bonds  which  are  the  chief  subjects 
of  speculation.     The  plan,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the 
Bankers'  Clearing  House,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  has  enabled 
})rokers  to  settle,  by  a  single  transfer,  as  many  as  twenty  transactions. 
This  kind  of  business  is  fairly  open  to  Aristotle's  criticism  on  money- 
lending,  that  those  who  engage  in  it  do  not  produce  anything,  but 
simply  make  money  out  of  one   another.      Those  who  lend  money 
benefit  the  borrower  at  the  same  time  that  they  benefit  themselves, 
for  they  enable  him  to  make  a  profit  by  the  use  of  the  money ;  but 
those  who  speculate  in  the  stocks  of  defaulting  governments  can  only 
make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  other  speculators.    The  price  of  the 
stock  does  not  continue  to  rise,  but  is  continually  fluctuating,  and 
whatever  is  gained  by  those  who  sell  at  a  higher  price  is  sure  to  be  lost 
by  those  who  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  lower  price.    Ixv.  ^osJcl  ^  ^sb^<^  ^Om^ 
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hap-hazard  speculator  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  professional 
speculator,  whose  gaius  are  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  losses  of  his 
less-experienced  competitors. 

As  speculation  of  one  sort  or  another  is  always  tending  to  divert 
money  into  the  channels  where  it  will  yield  most  profit,  there  is  always 
an  interchange  going  on  between  different  countries  according  as  home 
or  foreign  investments  hold  out  the  highest  interest  to  the  moneyed  public. 
The  tendency  is  obviously  to  bring  the  rate  of  interest  on  stocks  to  the 
same  level  in  all  countries,  although  this  result  is,  as  yet,  very  far  from 
being  attained.    When  a  long  period  has  gone  by  without  many  fresh 
loans  being  offered  to  the  people  of  a  particular  country,  either  by  their 
own  government  or  by  companies  AWthin  the  country,  a  marked  rise  is 
perceptible  in  the  prices  of  all  old  stocks ;  and  such  a  time  affords  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  foreign  governments  or  companies  to  invite 
subscriptions  to  a  loan.   As  the  wealth  of  a  country  increases,  it  becomes 
able  to  support  a  larger  number  of  persons  who  do  not  labour  for  their 
own  living,  and  a  sign  of  the  increase  of  this  class  is  seen  in  the  larger 
sums  offered  for  investment  in  the  public  funds,  mortgages,  land,  eta, 
from  which  such  persons  obtain  an  income.    The  extent  of  land  which 
a  country  possesses  is  always  limited ;  and  if  the  amount  of  stocks  has 
not  undergone  a  corresponding  increase,  the  larger  sum  cannot  be 
invested  without  a  rise  in  the  price  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  old  stocks. 
Such  a  rise  indicates  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  introducing  fresh 
projects,  wliicli  soon  make  their  appearance  when  prices  fall  again,  and 
the  cycle  is  repeated.     Foreign  stocks  come  in  for  their  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  if  they  are  purchased  to  any  large  extent  a  large  quantity  of 
commodities  must  be  exported  to  discharge  the  obligations.     Mill  has 
described  this  process  as  the  tendency  of  profit  to  a  minimum,  and  he 
regarded  foreign  investments  as  the  safety  valve  which  prevented  the 
rate  of  profit  from  falling  to  that  lowest  point  after  passing  which  it 
would  not  hold  out  any  inducement  to  capitalists  to  save.  In  the  chapter 
on  profit,  (Book  II.,  chap.  4),  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  rate 
has  no  tendency  to  fall  as  a  country  advances  in  wealth ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  rate  of  interest  does  at  certain  times  show  a  down- 
ward  tendency  which  is  occasionally  checked  by  investment  in  foreign 
securities.     I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  increase  of  capital  only 
takes  place  under  conditions  which  enable  its  possessor  to  obtain  as 
high  profit  fi'om  its  use  as  former  capitalists  have  done,  and  that  there  is 
no  motive  which  would  induce  men  to  grow  com  in  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  those  in  which  it  had  been  already  produced.     As  the 
increase  of  food  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  population,  there 
cannot  be  a  permanent,  and  IW^  \a  «ftldom  a  temporary  difficulty 
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in  providing  employment  for  capital ;  but  the  case  is  somewhat  different 
with  the  money  which  wealthy  persons  wish  to  invest  in  safe  securities. 
Governments  and  old-established  companies  will  not  borrow  more  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  there  is  more  to  lend,  and  for  a  time  there  may  be 
a  diflSculty  in  finding  a  field  for  investment.  Even  here  the  diflBculty  is 
only  temporary,  and  there  is  no  need,  as  some  people  have  supposed,  for 
the  government  to  increase  its  debts  in  order  to  provide  its  subjects 
with  the  means  of  investing  their  money.  The  increase  of  the  investing 
class  shows  that  the  country  is  able  to  support  them,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Government  is  not  required  to  enable  this  to  be  done.  The 
knowledge  that  there  arc  many  persons  seeking  a  safe  investment  will  en- 
courage landowners  to  raise  mortgages,  and  companies  to  create  debentures 
or  preference  shares,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  the  national  debt,  withouf  bringing  on  the  people  the 
inconvenience  of  increased  taxation.  That  investment  in  foreign  stocks 
benefits  the  investing  classes  is  obvious,  but  there  are  some,  and  Mr. 
Fawcett*  is  among  them,  who  consider  that  it  inflicts  an  injury  on  the 
working  classes.  They  argue  that  such  investment  is  reaUy  an  exporta- 
tion of  capital,  and  that  the  labourers  must  suffer  by  every  diminution 
of  the  capital  of  their  country. 

In  what  way  they  suffer  is  not  clear,  for  .the  exportation  of 
capital  does  not  tend  to  make  labour  less  efficient,  nor,  therefore, 
to  reduce  real  wages.  When  the  commodities  exported  are  such 
as  are  used  for  food,  their  loss  tends,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  diminish 
the  population  of  the  exporting  country,  and  the  numbers  of  the  labourers 
are  diminished  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  other  classes,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  those  who  remain  are  worse  off  than  before.  It  frequently 
happens  that  when  money  is  subscribed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  railway  in  Canada  or  Australia,  navvies  and  other 
labourere  are  sent  out  from  England  to  construct  it,  so  that  the  same 
persons  are  employed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  money  had  been  kept  at 
home.  Though  the  connection  is  not  so  obvious  when  loans  are  raised 
for  railways  in  the  United  States,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  large 
investments  made  in  this  class  of  securities  contribute  to  the  employment 
of  English  emigrants,  and  confer  as  much  benefit  on  English  labourers 
as  if  they  had  stayed  at  home.  That  the  large  investments  which 
Englishmen  have  made  in  foreign  stocks  have  not  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  population  of  England  is  shewn  by  the  census  returns, 
which  prove  that  it  has  increased  by  several  millions  during  the  last  20 
years.    Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  this  process  has  any  tendenc]^ 

*  "FortnlghUy  Review;'  Jaauwry,\%1i. 
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to  diminish  the  letarns  on  English  indioBtrj.  PaymentB  tor  ftnign 
securities  are  effected  by  means  of  iron  rails,  cloth,  and  other  ariideay 
which  enable  foreigners  to  increase  and  improF9  their  production ;  and 
whatever  does  this^  increases  their  power  of  suj^ilTing  the  wants  of 
English  consumers,  among  whom  the  working  dasses^  as  the  most 
numerous  and  the  poorest,  must  derive  the  chief  benefit  frun  whatever 
diminishes  the  cost  of  prSdnotion. 


CHAPTER  X.— COLONIES, 

COLONIAL    DBPEKDENCE— COLONIAL    TBADB — EMIGRATION— TRANSPOU- 
TATION — PROTECTION  IN  WAR — LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

"  The  Wealth  of  Nations "  was  published  in  the  very  year  in  which 
thirteen  provinces  Of  North  America  issued  their  memorable  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  Adam  Smith's  day,  the  question  whether  the 
mother  country  ought  or  ought  not  to  retain  its  authority  over  its 
colonies  was  not  a  merely  speculative  question,  but  one  which  the 
politicians  of  the  day  were  imperatively  required  to  consider  and  to 
decide.  He  brought  to  its  consideration  the  same  comprehensiveness 
and  freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  displayed  throughout  his  work, 
and  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  chapter  which  he  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Though  he  suggested  a  plan  by  which  the  pending 
struggle  might  be  terminated  without  a  separation  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  he  did  not  disguise  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  for  all  colonies  to  become  independent,  but  regarded  it  as 
ridiculous  to  expect  that  Great  Britain  would  ever  consent  voluntarily 
to  renounce  the  allegiance  of  her  dependencies.  The  thirteen  provinces 
have  now  become  the  flourishing  republic  of  the  United  States,  which, 
during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  its  population  now  exceeds  that  of  the  State 
which  gave  it  birth.  Probably  no  one  now  wishes  that  the  United 
States  were  still  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and.theeflFect  of  their  liberation 
has  been  to  familiarise  politicians  with  the  idea  that  a  time  must  come 
when  colonies  will  and  ought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  greatness  of  England  would  cease 
if  she  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  one  of  her  colonies,  politicians  now 
repeat,  mth  wearisome  monotony,  that  England  ought  to  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  retain  her  colonies  by  force,  and  ought  cheerfdlly  to 
release  them  from  their  allegiance  whenever  they  express  a  desire  to  that 
effect.  But  although  the  repetition  of  such  phrases  seems  to  betoken 
an  advance  in  public  opinion  since  the  time  when  statesmen  said  that 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  put  down  the  American  revolt,  the  progress 
is  only  apparent,  and  the  writers  who  profess  an  approval,  in  the  abstract, 
of  the  emancipation  of  colonies,  contrive  to  find  reason?  for  resisting 
every  attempt  which  a  colony  actually  makes  to  assert  its  independenca. 
The  Canadian  rebellion  of  1836  was  forcibly  eap^teeafcftL,  ^sAVX^aX^sc^^^^iiS^ 
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of  London  newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jamaica  rebellion  of  1865 
showed  very  plainly  that  Englishmen  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the 
negroes  to  use  their  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  form  of 
government  in  accordance  with  their  own  wants  and  ideas.  The 
example  set  by  the  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America  has  not  been 
successfully  followed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
the  Colonial  Empire  of  Spain  has  been  sadly  shorn  since  the  death  of 
Adam  Smith.  France,  too,  has  lost  something,  but  in  many  cases  what 
has  been  lost  by  one  European  country  has  been  simply  transferred  to 
another,  and  the  Colonial  Empire  of  England  is  now  more  extensive 
than  it  was  when  Adam  Smith  Avrote  ;  while  the  recent  annexation  of 
Fiji  shows  that  English  statesmen  are  not  yet  convinced  that  they  have 
too  large  a  territory  to  govern.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  see  a  mote  in 
our  neighbour's  eye  than  a  beam  in  our  own  eye,  that  a  revolting  colony 
is  sure  to  find  favour  with  foreign  spectators  who  would  themselves  do 
their  best  to  repress  any  outbreak  on  the  part  of  their  own  dependencies. 
The  French  Government  and  people  supported  the  North  American 
colonies  in  their  struggle  against  Great  Britain,  but  they  used  every 
effort  to  keep  San  Domingo  in  subjection,  .and  that  island  is  probably 
indebted  for  its  independence  to  the  war  between  England  and  France 
which  made  it  so  difficult  for  the  latter  to  exert  any  authority  beyond 
the  seas.  Englishmen,  in  their  turn,  can  see  the  folly  of  the  efforts 
which  the  Spaniards  are  now  making  to  prescr\^e  their  authority  in 
Cuba,  while  Spaniards  are  equally  alive  to  the  immorality  and  absurdity 
of  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  possession  of  Gibraltar.  It  is 
only  when  the  national  dignity  is  wounded  that  politicians  take  for 
granted  that  they  ought  not  to  do  by  other  men  as  they  wish  others  to  do 
by  them,  and  the  same  inconsistency  is  shown  in  other  cases  besides 
those  of  revolting  colonies.  A  mere  question  of  internal  organisation, 
such  as  the  number  of  legislative  bodies  which  should  be  maintained 
within  a  State,  is  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by  a  foreign  spectator 
and  by  a  native  statesman.  The  desire  of  the  Hungarians  for  a  separate 
parliament  seems  natural  enough  to  an  Englishman,  although  to  Austrian 
statesmen  it  formerly  appeared  to  be  most  treasonable.  Now  that  they 
have  obtained  this  object,  and  dualism  has  been  tried  for  several  years,  no 
one  thinks  of  ridiculing  it  as  chimerical,  or  of  denouncing  Deak  or  Count 
Beust  as  traitors  and  agitators.  When  it  was  found  by  experience 
that  one  parliament  was  not  enough  for  Canada,  two  were  established  to 
pass  laws  for  the  separate  provinces  of  Ontaino  and  Quebec,  and  a  third 
to  regulate  matters  common  to  them  both,  and  the  arrangement  was 
cheerfully  sanctioned  by  English  statesmen.  Yet,  when  Irish  politicians, 
Bpeaking  the  voice  of  numeioua  W^^  Imk  coustituencies,  ask  that  a 
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similar  arrangement  should  be  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom^  and 
demand  that  Ireland  should  have  a  local  parliament^  and  should  at  the 
same  time  be  represented  in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  English  statesmen 
seem  hardly  able  to  find  words  strong  enough  to  jBxpress  their  scorn  and 
indignation.  Among  English  statesmen  there  are  none  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  more  respect,  or  who  might  be  expected  to  feel  less  prejudice 
against  a  novel  scheme,  than  Mr.  John  Bright ;  and  yet  in  what  he  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  he  displays  the  same  inability  to 
understand  the  longing  of  an  oppressed  nation  for  independence  which 
has  been  the  characteristic  of  tyrannical  kings  and  ministers  ever  since 
history  began.  In  the  "  Times  "  of  March  4,  1875,  is  published  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  Rev.  T.  O^Malley,  in  which,  short  as  it  is,  the  epithets 
"  monstrous,"  "  childish,"  and  "  absurd  "  are  more  than  once  applied  to 
the  Home  Rule  scheme.  Mr.  Bright  writes  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Federal  system  being  actually  in  operation  in  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
as  well  as  in  almost  every  State  in  North  and  South  America.  As  a  reason 
why  Ireland  should  not  have  a  parliament  of  its  own,  he  says,  that  there 
are  only  one  million  men  in  it  who  are  opposed  to  English  rule,  and  that 
half  of  these  have  no  pohtical  knowledge ;  as  if  a  small  number  of  men 
had  more  difl&culty  in  governing  themselves  than  a  large  number,  or  as 
if  the  best  way  of  inftising  political  knowledge  into  a  people  were  not  to 
give  them  institutions  which  are  representative  in  fact  as  well  b&  in 
name.  He  repeats  what  has  been  so  often  said  by  English  politicians, 
that  the  Irish  have  never  "  been  able  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  their 
grievances,"  although  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  this  challenge  is 
not  an  argument,  but  a  trap.  What  the  Irish  object  to  is  English  rule, 
and  for  an  Englishman  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  grievance  is  to  say  that 
he  does  not  care  whether  the  Irish  are  treated  by  him  as  he  would  wish 
to  be  treated  by  them.  If  the  Irish  mention  a  specific  grievance,  such 
as  the  Church  or  the  Land,  Englishmen  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  governing  Ireland  by  brute  force  that  they  thereby  prevent  the 
Irish  from  passing  measures  which  would  be  dangerous,  unjust,  revolu- 
tionary, or  whatever  abusive  epithet  comes  to  hand.  If  no  specific 
grievance  is  mentioned,  the  omission  is  gravely  cited  as  a  proof  that 
none  exists.  The  feeling  which  dictates  all  attempts  to  retain  depend- 
encies is  the  natural  one  which  prompts  the  strong  to  trample  on  the 
weak,  and  until  human  nature  has  undergone  a  very  great  improvement, 
the  feeling  will  remain  a  very  powerful  one ;  and  while  it  remains,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  excuses  for  indulging  it  in  this  particular  direction. 
Already  a  few  philosophers,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Spencer,  have  boldly 
contended  that  the  retention  of  colonies  by  the  mother  country  is 
essentially  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  although  their  o^inio\^  V^s^X^rksgl 
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mnob  ahued  and  ridiculed,  no  argamento  hate  jet  been  piodnefBd  nUeh 
are  adequate  to  its  reftitation.  Bat  the  qoeedon  la  not  on  vUoh 
rational  argament  is  allowed  to  deddey  and  even  if  ttoe  were  no  fteling 
of  national  vanity  or  Inst  of  power  to  infloenoe  its  deoiai0ny  there  would 
Btfll  be  the  enormoos  pU  inmiim  which  an  established  systam  alwsjs 
exerts.  English  statesmen,  even  if  oonyinced  that  it  wonM  be  deaiiBble 
for  Australia  to  become  independent,  would  find  it  diffionlt-to  give  anj 
satisfiustory  reasons  for  renouncing  so  important  a  colony  without  being 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  Australians  themselTes,  and  they  have  quite  enough 
to  do  in  settling  the  difficulties  which  press  for  solution  without  going 
out  of  their  way  to  originate  important  innovations.  Colonial  inde» 
pendence  has  always  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  resnlt  of 
lesistance  on  the  part  of  a  colony  to  some  particular  measure  which  the 
Home  Government  has  reftased  to  abandon  in  deference  to  the  remon- 
stranoes  of  the  colonists.  The  salutary  lesson  taught  by  the  Amwinan 
revolt  has  been  laid  to  heart  by  English  statesmen,  who  very  seldom 
persistently  refdse  the  demands  of  an  Australian  or  American  ookniy. 
By  timely  concession  they  are  able  to  avert  a  storm  which  a  more 
obstinate  policy  would  have  raised,  and  the  weakness  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Home  Government  has  been  the  means  of  prdonging 
the  duration  of  its  authority.  It  is  frequently  prophesied  that  the 
Colonial  Office  will  never  again  enforce  its  right  of  vetoing  any  Act 
passed  by  an  Australian  or  British  American  legislature;  but  these 
prophecies  have  been  so  often  falsified  by  events  that  they  can  no 
longer  daim  any  credit.  The  excuses  for  the  exercise  of  this  ri^t 
in  particular  cases  are  plausible  enough;  but  so  long  as  it  is  exercised,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  colonial  legislatures  are  virtually  independent. 
It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Australia  and  British  America 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  those  colonies,  the  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  or  Cape  Colony,  is  no  mere  puppet  forced  to  obey  those  whom 
he  professes  to  govern.  Senior  has  contrasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
system  of  colonisation  with  the  folly  of  the  modem.  The  ancient  Greek 
colonies  were,  he  tells  us,  from  the  first,  independent  of  their  mother 
cities,  and  were  governed  solely  with  a  view  to  their  own  welfare  instead 
of  being  treated  as  conveniencies  for  the  mother  city.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  independence  which  the  Greek  colonies  enjoyed 
was  due  to  any  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Greeks  than 
has  been  displayed  by  modem  nations.  The  States  of  ancient  Greece 
were  very  small,  and  a  colony  planted  in  a  good  situation  required  no 
long  time  to  make  such  progress  as  to  rival  and  outstrip  its  parent^  and 
the  independence  which  many  of  them  enjoyed  was  simply  due  to  the 
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inability  of  their  mother  cities  to  control  them.    It  is  well  known  that 
the  Peloponesian  war  originated  in  the  attempt  of  Corinth  lo  exercise 
authority  over  its  colony  Corcyra.    The  weakness  of  Spain  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  her  colonies  on  the  Continent 
of  America^  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  opportunity  for  obtaining 
independence  which  was  aflforded  by  the  condition  of  Spain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  was  not  seized  by  her  colonies.    During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than 
for  Mexico  to  make  itself  independent  of  Spain,  and  yet  this  important 
colony  accepted  the  King  whom  the  war  placed  on  the  throne,  although 
during  its  continuance  no  authority  was  actually  exercised  in  Mexico  by 
either  of  the  rival  claimants.  The  Mexicans  governed  themselves  as  they 
could  during  the  struggle,  and  when  it  was  over,  acknowledged  the 
Governor  who  was  sent  out  from  Spain.    Spain  was  not  weaker  at  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  than  at  that  of  the  18th  century,  but  her 
colonies  had  become  stronger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the 
mother  country.  The  establishment  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  on  the  throne 
aroused  a  resistance  which  the  success  of  Philip  V.,  or  the  Archduke 
Charles,  had  never  provoked ;  and  even  after  Ferdinand  VII.  had  been 
restored  the  colonists  continued  their  struggle  for  independence,  which 
was  at  last  crowned  with  success.    It  has  yet  to  be  seen  what  amount  of 
progress  British  Colonies  will  make  before  they  feel  themselves  competent 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  dictation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  every  effort  is  now  made  to  fit 
them  for  independence  by  entrusting  them  with  a  constantly  increasing 
share  in  their  own  government.    By  pursuing  this  course,   English 
statesmen  are  returning  to  the  path  which  was  followed  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  17th  century,  who  always  allowed  the  American  colonies 
to  make  laws  for  themselves  with  the  vague  proviso  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  them  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England.    A  somewhat  curious 
instance  of  the  modern  notion  on  this  subject  was  afforded  on  the 
foundation  of  South   Australia,  when  Parliament  provided  that  the 
colony  should  have  a  local  legislature  as  soon  as  its  population  amounted 
to  50,000,  but  until  that  number  was  reached  it  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  Governor  sent  out  from  England.    In  the  time  of  the 
StuartB  a  charter  was  granted  whenever  a  few  hundred  emigrants  could 
be  got  together  to  establish  a  colony,  and  the  passengers  who  were  taken 
out  by  the  "Mayflower"  would  have  been  astonished  if  they  had  been  told 
that  they  were  too  few  to  be  able  to  keep  themselves  in  order.    While  the 
sentiment  remains  in  vigour  which  prompts  the  retention  of  colonies,  there 
will  always  be  theories  to  prove  that  such  a  course  is  profitable,  but  the 
reasons  will  vary  according  to  the  Economic  kaowled^g^  Qi\}cL^M\B^. 
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The  reaaon  which  waB  formerly  inoBt  geiierolty  given  to 
of  ooloniesy  was,  that  they  promoted  the  trade  of  the  mother  ooontij. 
Statesmen^  however,  were  not  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  xeanlt 
would  foUow'  that  they  could  afford  to  diapenae  with  attempta  to  finoe  a 
trade  with  the  colonies,  and  did  not  think  that*  national  ptediteotiona 
would  induce  colonistB  to  buy  the  products  of  the  mother  oonnfciy  when 
they  could  obtain  foreign  products  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  prevent  them  lix>m  buying  certain  artidea  exoept  ftom  the 
mother  country.  As  a  compensation,  the  mother  country  gave  tfaa 
colonies  a  monopoly  in  its  market  for  the  sale  of  certain  Idnda  of  raw 
produce.  Having  thus  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  both  countriea  to 
cany  on  a  certain  trade,  statesmen  would  boast  of  its  amount  aa 
showing  the  importance  of  colonial  possessions,  quite  overlooking  iha 
ftct  that,  if  no  such  restrictions  had  been  imposed,  the  wants  of  the 
consumers  would  have  been  quite  as  well,  and  probebly  better,  supplied 
through  the  operation  of  Free  Trade.  As  a  sample  of  the  views  wfaioh 
are  even  now  entertained  on  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  a  fSfett  by 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton,*  written  in  order  to  show  that  the  retention  of  her 
colonies  is  profitable  to  Great  Britain.  The  method  by  which  ha 
endeavours  to  demonstrate  this  is  simple  enough,  for  it  conaista  in 
counting  the  whole  amount  of  British  exports  as  an  addition  to  tha 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  on  this  assumption  the  colonies  certainly 
contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country.  He  says,  ''In 
the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  benefit  of 
our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  profit  of  the 
merchants  exporting,  as  is  too  frequently  assumed,  but  consists  really  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures ;  so 
that  when  we  find  their  total  value  amounted  for  the  year  1871  to  no 
less  than  £222,000,000  sterling,  we  are  to  consider  that  sum  as  in 
point  of  fact  constituting  so  much  of  the  wages  and  profits  or  aggregate 
income  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
being  the  source  from  whence  so  much  of  their  means  of  livelihood,  or 
daily  bread,  is  derived.  Payment  is  received  in  the  commodities 
imported  in  exchange  for  our  produce  exported,  and  it  is  on  those 
« operations  that  our  merchants  receive  their  profits.  Of  the  large  total 
just  mentioned,  our  colonies,  possessions,  and  dependencies  contributed 
£51,000,000  sterling  ;  and,  as  it  is  important  that  this  amount  shall  be 
shown  to  be  so  much  added  to  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  I  shall  follow  up  the  subject  in  some  deteil.  This 
is    self-evident  as  to   exports  of   purely  home   produce,  such,    for 
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example,  as  Birmingham  hardware :  from  the  digging-out  of  the  metal 
until  it  is  smelted,  manufactured,  packed,  conyeyed  by  rail,  and  stowed 
on  board  a  ship,  all  the  profits,  commissions,  and  wages  arising  from 
those  operations  are  so  much  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  manufacturers, 
agents,  artisans,  and  labourers  who  did  the  work ;  in  short,  all  costs 
and  charges,  until  shipped,  are  defrayed  by  the  merchant  who  exports 
the  goods.  The  same  thing  applies  to  goods  which  are  manufactured 
from  imported  raw  materials,  though  at  first  sight  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  we  should  deduct  the  value  of  the  raw  material."  (pp. 
108,  109.)  There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  pervading  this  passage,  which 
consists  in  the  belief  that  all  which  is  produced  for  exportation  is  an 
addition  to  the  production  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not 
seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the  mere  fact  that 
commodities  were  demanded  from  abroad  would  enable  them  to  be 
produced.  Had  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  would  have 
found  that  a  pre-existing  capital  is  necessary  to  carry  on  production, 
whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation.  Let  it  once  be 
admitted  that  it  is  the  amount  of  capital  in  a  country  which  determines 
the  amount  of  its  production,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  extent  of 
the  foreign  trade  only  indirectly  affects  production  by  facilitating  the 
growth  of  capital.  Commodities  are  produced  for  the  foreign  market, 
not  because  there  would  otherwise  be  no  production,  but  because  this 
course  enables  the  wants  of  consumers  to  be  supplied  with  less  labour 
than  would  otherwise  be  required.  If  our  trade  with  our  colonies  were 
entirely  cut  off,  but  the  amount  of  our  capital  remained  undiminished, 
there  would  still  be  the  means  of  employing  as  many  labourers  and 
capitalists  as  before,  though  their  industry  would  be  turned  in  a  different 
direction.  Instead  of  producing  aijicles  for  exportation,  they  would 
have  to  produce  articles  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  now 
imported  from  the  colonies.  Things  would  not  be  the  same  as  before, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  which  can  be  easily  produced  in  the  colonies ; 
and  wool,  and  many  other  substances  which  could  be  produced  at  home, 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  much  more  labour.  This  difference 
would,  however,  be  the  whole  of  the  loss,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  its  amount,  it  would  certainly  be  much  less  than  Mr.  Hamilton 
would  have  us  suppose.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  if 
his  reasoning  were  correct  it  would  go  far  to  justify  the  retention  of 
differential  duties  favouring  the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
countries.  If  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  increase  of  exports,  a 
fiscal  system  which  compels  a  country  to  confine  its  dealings  to  a  limited 
market  is  one  deserving  of  adoption.     If  England  is  oWi%^\»\s^  '">5«* 
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BUgar  from  Jamaica  when  it  might  huj  more  cheaply  fiom  Braxil,  it 
willy  cceterit  paribus,  export  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  to  Jamaica  than  it 
would  to  Brazil  if  trade  were  free.  Bat  this  increase  of  exports  is  not 
an  increase  of  wealth,  but  simply  a  proof  that  the  nation  has  paid  a  high 
price  for  what  might  have  been  procured  at  a  low  one.  It  might  as  well 
be  supposed  that  an  increase  in  a  man*s  expenditure  was  an  addition  to 
his  wealth,  and  that  the  hiirh  price  of  coal  was  a  benefit  to  London 
householders.  Mr.  Hamilton  goes  on  to  contend  that,  as  raw  material 
when  imported  is  paid  for  by  British  exports,  the  colonies  may  be  fairly 
credited  with  the  whole  amount  of  what  is  exported  to  them,  even  though 
some  portion  of  it  was  not  actually  ])roduced  in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unnecessary  to  say  anything  more  on  this  head,  as  the  argument 
is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  already  considered.  He  admits  that 
the  colonies  only  take  a  quarter  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  naturally  suggests  the  objection  that  exportation  would  continue 
even  though  they  became  independent.  He  meets  this  by  various 
arguments,  contending  that  young  men  of  the  mercantile  classes  prefer 
settling  in  the  colonies  to  settling  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  sndi 
persons  are  the  chief  agents  in  extending  British  trade.  He  tells  us  that 
the  colonies  which  have  been  taken  from  France  and  Holland  now 
import  more  from  Great  Britain  than  from  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  formerly  subject,  and  that,  in  brief,  "  tlie  trade  follows  the  flag." 
But  with  regard  to  tliis  ])ortion  of  his  argument  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  exports  to  Mauritius  and  CajK)  Colony  represent  the 
expenditure  of  the  Home  Government,  as  well  iis  the  amount  which  is 
really  purchased  by  the  colonies.  AVhere  civil  or  mih'tary  establishments 
are  maintained  at  the  exj)euse  of  British  taxpayei-s,  they  are  paid  for  by 
the  exi)ort  of  British  commoditits  ;  but  the  increase  of  the  exports 
merely  indicates  that  the  colonies  have  become  a  greater  burden  to  their 
possessors,  and  not  that  they  yield  a  profit.  AVhere  no  such  expense  is 
incurred,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  separation  which  should  make 
it  lead  to  either  an  augmentation  or  a  diminution  of  the  trade  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  If  trade  be  free,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  will  still  continue  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ;  and  the 
same  motives  which  fostered  a  trade  during  the  continuance  of  the 
])()litical  connexion  will  operate  after  its  termination.  It  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated  that  political  animosity  has  very  small  power 
to  interfere  with  trade  between  two  countries  ;  and  even  if  colonial 
independence  is  only  achieved  after  a  bloody  struggle,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  should  he  disturbed. 
A  signal  instance  is  afforded  by  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies  before  and  tvltei  l\v^  "^^x  o^  lYLda^ndence.    I  cannot 
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do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Herman  Merivale, 
whose  work  on  *'  Colonisation  and  Colonies  "  is  so  valuable  a  repertory 
of  facts  and  reasonings  connected  with  this  subject : — "  Before  the 
American  Revolution  we  possessed  colonies  even  more  extensive  and 
valuable  than  at  present,  yet  the  trade  with  those  colonies,  though  a 
thriving  one,  never  seems  to  have  been  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  state. 
It  was  subject,  like  all  other  trades  involved  in  prohibitions,  to  the 
fluctuations  arising  from  that  uncertainty  of  supply  and  demand  which 
is  produced  by  monopoly.  And  during  the  latter  years  of  the  connection, 
mutual  jealousies  and  antipathies  more  powerful  even  than  self-interest 
nearly  reduced  it  to  ruin.  As  soon  as  the  connection  was  severed.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Did  the  industrious  colonists  become  ^  sluggish 
foreigners,'  and  cease  to  supply  goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the  craving 
of  the  Liverpool  and  London  markets  ?  Was  our  profitable  colonial 
trade  turned  into  a  losing  foreign  trade  ?  All  the  world  knows  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  commerce  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony 
was  but  a  peddling  traffic  compared  to  that  vast  international  intercourse, 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known,  which  grew  up  between  them 
when  they  had  exchanged  the  tie  of  subjection  for  that  of  equality." 
(New  edit.,  1861,  p.  280.) 

Yet  the  animosity  which  the  struggle  generated  still  survives  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  and  De  TocqueviUe  has  remarked,  that  while  no  two 
nations  hate  each  other  more  than  the  English  and  the  Americans,  there 
are  none  which  carry  on  a  greater  trade  with  each  other.  Mr.  Ctoldwin 
Smith,  whose  "Empire"  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  retention  of 
colonies  by  Great  Britain,  has  cited  this  instance  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Hamilton  replies  as  follows : — "  But  it  is  alleged  that  our 
trade  with  the  colonies  would  not  be  affected  were  they  at  once  to  be 
declared  independent  States,  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  argued  that 
it  would  rather  be  increased  thereby.  He  appeals  to  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  this  opinion,  but  overlooks  the  totally 
different  circumstances  under  which  our  trade  with  the  colonies  is  now 
carried  on  as  compared  with  the  jealous  monopoly  which  existed  when 
the  United  States  became  independent.  I  need  scarcely  recall  Lord 
Chatham's  well-kno\vn  declaration  that  *the  colonists  had  no  right 
to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe.'  They  were  bound  to  buy 
from  tlie  mother  country  whatever  they  consumed,  and  to  sell  to  her 
whatever  they  produced.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  their  separation 
that  our  trade  with  the  United  States  subsequently  increased,  but  it  was 
because,  together  with  independence,  they  established  freer  commercial 
relations  with  other  countries  as  well  as  with  ourselves.  Now,  as  our 
colonies  already  enjoy  the  advantages  of  FroeTtoji^^  \/c>  VStL^tQ^^^^o^jso^u^ 
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exoept  80  fiur  as  it  may  be  stintod  Ij  ttstUb  of  tbeir  own  inqioritioii, 
and  as  they  abo  enjoy  the  mort  abeolnte  control  of  their  onm  aflUn^  it 
18  manifest  that  there  are  no  gronnda  fbr  expecting  a  rapid  inoreaae  in 
dieir  trade  snch  as  followed  on  the  independence  of  the  United  Btatea.*' 
(pp.  Ill,  112).  Bat  it  is  not  essential  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Bmiih's  aign- 
ment  that  trade  should  exhibit  so  large  an  increase  as  in  the  caae  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  instance  proves  Uiat  sepaiatioii  does 
not  necessarily  entail  any  diminution  of  trade,  and  the  borden  of  proof 
lies  on  Mr.  Hamilton  when  he  contends  that  it  would  jnodnoe  this 
eflR^ct  He  tells  ns  that  the  great  increase  in  this  instance  was  doe  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  i^m  the  protective  qrstem  which  had 
been  enforced  by  the  mother  country,  and  no  doubt  this  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  result.  But  the  Ikct  that  sudi  a  qfstem 
was  so  long  muntained  shows  that  dependence  renders  possible  the 
adoption  of  pernicious  measures  which  would  not  be  adopted  by  the 
colonists  if  governing  themselves,  and  the  essence  of  the  argument  ig, 
that  the  colonists  can  manage  their  own  aflyrs  better  than  can  be  done 
.  by  the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country.  Many  British  oolonieB^  aa 
Mr.  Hamilton  himself  incidentally  mentions,  now  maintain  protective 
tariffs,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  might  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy  if  they  became  independent  States  and  were  solioited 
by  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  to  conclude  oomn^erdal  treaties. 
Complete  independence  would  facilitate  the  adoption  of  better  laws, 
which  would  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  in  industrial 
as  well  as  other  respects,  and  whatever  increased  their  prosperity  would 
increase  their  trade  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  with  other  countries. 
When  the  amount  of  the  colonial  trade  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
utility  of  colonies,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  advocates  of  separa- 
tion do  not  question  the  benefits  derived  from  trade  with  the  colonies, 
but  merely  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  political  connection.  Of  course, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  Great  Britain  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
should  be  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising  race  who  are 
willing  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  British  consumers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained,  but  it  does  not  folloAv  that  these  countries 
must  remain  subject  to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  fulfil  this  function. 
The  maintenance  of  Imperial  authority  in  Australia  has  certainly  done 
something  to  isolate  the  different  colonies  which  have  been  planted  on 
its  coast,  and  has  thus  rendered  possible  the  adoption^  by  each,  of  pro- 
tective tariff  which  militate  against  the  industry  of  the  rest.  If 
Australia  were  independent,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would 
ibrm  one  Federation,  and  that  one  article  of  the  Constitution  would 
^^javride  that  the  produce  of  ^^QicIl  mmb^si:  ^i  the  Union  should  bo 
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admitted  into  all  the  others  free  of  datj.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  to  form  them  into  a  Customs  Union^  bat  it  was  at  first 
resisted  by  the  Home  Government  as  being  contrary  to  certain  treaties 
which  are  still  in  force.  The  objection  has  been  withdrawn,  but  the 
colonies  seem  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  which 
has  now  been  granted  them.  The  mere  fact  that  they  have  for  so 
long  a  time  been  united  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  common  dependence 
has  isolated  them  to  such  an  extent  that  none  of  their  inhabitants 
considers  himself  as  an  Australian,  but  each  is  a  Victorian,  or  a  Queens- 
lander,  etc.  The  formation  of  a  Customs  Union  similar  to  that  which  has 
so  long  existed  in  Germany  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  Australia,  even 
if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  protective  tariff  directed  against  foreign 
producers.  The  industrial  benefit  which  the  country  would  derive  from 
its  formation  would  probably  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of  a  tariff  as 
far  as  the  increase  of  its  trade  with  England  was  concerned,  and  here 
may  be  seen  a  case  in  which  independence  would  promote  trade  by 
limiting  the  domain  of  protection.  Mr.  Hamilton  values  the  colonial 
trade  because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  employed  in  it  is 
British  than  is  the  case  in  the  foreign  trade.  If  the  colonies  became  in- 
dependent, they  might,  as  he  suggests,  pass  navigation  laws  which  would 
interfere  with  this  branch  of  British  industry ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  own  navigation  laws  are  not  yet  wholly 
repealed,  and  that  an  enterprising  American  who  wished  to  carry  on  the 
mail  service  between  his  country  and  Australia  was  prevented  by  them 
from  doing  so.  If  any  of  the  colonies  became  subject  to  a  foreign 
power,  they  might  no  doubt  come  under  the  operation  of  similar  laws ; 
but  the  utility  of  commerce  consists  not  in  providing  employment  for 
ships,  but  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  consumers.  The  close  monopoly 
of  the  trade  ^vith  its  East  Indian  possessions  so  long  maintained  by 
Holland  did  not  prevent  other  European  countries  from  procuring  the 
spices  and  other  produce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  for  the  Dutch  only 
wished  to  obtain  them  in  order  to  sell  them  again  at  a  profit,  and  self- 
interest  induced  them  to  do  what  would  have  been  done  by  others  if 
the  trade  had  been  thrown  open.  Merchants  are  very  apt  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  opening  of  a  new  trade  route  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  addition  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  to  forget  that  two 
countries  may  supply  each  other's  wants  although  no  inhabitant  of  the 
one  has  ever  penetrated  to  the  other.  Many  merchants  have  been  eager 
to  induce  the  Indian  Government  to  open  up  a  new  route  for  trade 
between  India  and  Western  China ;  and,  in  order  to  make  out  as  strong 
a  case  as  possible,  they  expatiate  on  the  gains  to  be  derived  from 
"tapping"  a  country  which  is  a  seat  of  aa  oncfeGfe  wriiMa^v^vi  ^:RffQj^aisssfi% 
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800,000,000  of  inhabitants,  &c.,  &c.  They  forget  that  trade  is  already 
carried  on  between  China  and  England,  and  that  the  utmost  that  the 
opening  of  a  new  route  could  do  would  be  to  facilitate  the  exportation 
of  some  of  the  products  of  AVestern  China  which  cannot  profitably  be 
sent  to  Canton.  It  is  very  doubtftil  whether  any  large  addition  could  be 
thus  made  to  British  trade,  for  the  new  route  would  at  best  involve  a 
long  and  laborious  land  journey.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
call  in  the  300,000,000  of  Chinese  to  assist  the  argument,  for  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  vast  number  will  ever  send  their  produce  by  the 
proposed  route.  English  goods  find  their  way  to  Central  Asia  through 
the  hands  of  Russian  merchants,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  Englishmen 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  direct  with  the  Tartars  in  order  that  the  two 
races  may  supply  each  other's  wants.  Travellers  who  visit  hitherto 
unexplored  districts  in  Africa  or  Asia  have  often  been  surprised  to  meet 
with  handkerchief  and  such  like  articles  bearing  the  familiar  marks  of 
English  manufacturers,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  ivory-boxes  which 
may  be  seen  in  English  houses  are  obtained  from  elephants  slaughtered 
in  regions  never  visited  by  English  traders. 

One  argument  which  is  conmionly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  retention 
of  colonies,  is,  that  they  afford  a  field  for  emigration  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  those  who  make  use  of  it,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
emigration  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  than  to  all  the 
colonies  put  together.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  aware  of  this,  and  tells  us, 
that  while  the  total  number  of  emigi'ants  to  all  the  colonies  amounted, 
in  1870,  to  G0,865,  the  number  Avho  went  to  the  United  States  was 
196,075.  The  disproportion  is  not  so  great  if  we  take  the  long  period 
1815-70,  during  which  2,540,905  pereons  emigrated  to  the  colonies, 
while  4,472,672  went  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  balance  is  still  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  AVhatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  young 
men  of  the  mercantile  classes,  it  is  clear  that  emigrants,  as  a  body,  prefer 
the  United  States,  and  do  not  highly  appreciate  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  find  a  new  home  without  forfeiting  their  former  allegiance. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  for  many  of  those  who  are  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  leave  their  old  homes  feel  a  desire  for  novelty,  which  finds 
some  satisfaction  in  settling  under  the  protection  of  another  govern- 
ment. It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  political  predilections  have 
much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  an  emigrant,  and  the  partiality  shown 
to  the  United  States  can  be  explained  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
the  journey,  and  the  attractions  which  a  populous  and  wealthy  country 
must  always  possess.  Emigrants  from  Europe  are  not  usually  fit  to 
undertake  the  actual  work  of  clearing  the  wilderness,  which  is  accom- 
pUahed  by  natives,  or  by  emigrau\&  ^'\xo  Yvks^  lon^  been  settled  in  the 
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conntrjy  and  the  new  comers  fill  the  places  left  yaoant  by  those  natives 
who  have  moved  into  the  interior.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  understand  how 
the  United  States,  as  the  more  populous,  should  attract  a  larger  number 
of  emigrants  than  British  North  America.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  direction  which  emigration  takes,  and  contrives  to  found  an 
argument  in  favour  of  his  view  on  the  very  fact  which  tells  so  strongly 
against  it.  He  observes :  '^  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  emigrants  go  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  not  only  add  to  the  strength  of  our  rivals,  but 
bear  with  them  a  feeling  ^of  animosity  against  us  so  bitter,  that  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  Irish  vote  is  the  main  source  of  all  our  troubles 
with  our  kinsmen  in  America.  Now,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  Irish 
who  settle  in  the  colonies  become  comparatively  loyal  subjects ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  the  object  of  the  Colonial  Office,  if  possible,  to  divert 
some  portion  of  the  Irish  emigration  to  the  colonies,  instead  of  looking 
on  helplessly  while  it  flows  to  the  United  States."  (p.  115).  He  thus  pro- 
poses a  somewhat  roundabout  way  of  curing  Irish  discontent.  Instead  of 
reforming  the  Gtovemment  of  Ireland  so  as  to  satisfy  its  inhabitants,  we 
are  to  keep  a  large  portion  of  the  world  in  subjection  in  order  to  pro- 
vide new  homes  in  which  Irishmen  may  live  contentedly.  He  does  not 
inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  the  strange  fact  that  Irishmen  become 
loyal  when  they  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  and  has  no  suspicion 
that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  establishment  of  local  legislatures.  The  one 
demand  which  the  Irish  have  constantly  repeated,  is,  the  re-establishment 
of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  to  grant  this  request  would  be  a  more 
rational  mode  of  conciliating  them  than  the  retention  of  colonies. 
How  the  Government  is  "  to  promote  emigration  to  the  colonies,"  Mr. 
Hamilton  does  not  explain,  but  he  apparently  considers  that  it  might 
do  60  if  it  had  retained  the  disposal  of  the  waste  lands,  for  he  observes, 
"  Unfortunately,  the  Colonial  Office  have  parted  with  all  control  over  the 
waste  lands  without  considering  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  an 
interest  therein,  and  that  for  their  benefit,  jointly '  with  that  of  the 
colonists,  the  waste  lands  should  have  been  held  in  trust.' "  (p.  116). 
What  he  regrets,  is,  that  a  matter  which  so  vitally  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  should  have  been  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  local  autho- 
rities instead  of  by  an  office  located  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  The 
Colonial  Office  formerly  undertook  this  task,  but  without  affording  any 
greater  encouragement  to  emigration  than  is  given  under  the  present 
system ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  United  States  exercised  a  greater  power  of 
attraction.  The  Colonisation  Society,  of  which  Wakefield  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  attached  great  importance  to  the  adoption  of  a  right 
system  in  disposing  of  waste  lands,  and  their  views  eventually  received 
partial  recognition  from  the  Colonial  OffioejCiad,  %&  eoia!Sidx^V\^^ODSJ^ 
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wbicli  were  formerly  acted  on,  they  must  be  regarded  as  euKghtened. 
The  old  system,  which  was  tried  for  the  last  time  on  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  consisted  in  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  the  land  in  large  blocks  among  a  few  settlers,  who,  it  was  intended, 
should  become  the  landlords  of  the  new  country.  On  this  occasion,  the 
emigrant  to  whom  the  first  grant  had  been  made  chose  his  block — which 
was  a  large  one — in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  landing  place 
was  the  centre.  The  person  who  had  second  choice  chose  his  land  in  a 
larger  ring  round  the  first  block,  and  the  third  grantee  chose  his  in 
another  ring  still  further  inland ;  while  those  who  had  received  no  grants 
were  obliged  cither  to  come  to  terms  with  the  landlords,  or  to  go  for  a 
long  distance  into  the  interior  to  find  unappropriated  land.  Many  of  them 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  even  perished  with  starvation  rather 
than  settle  down  as  tenant-farmers  on  the  English  type.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  original  grantees  still  hold  extensive  estates,  which  they 
are  for  the  most  part  unable  to  cultivate,  but  unwiUing  to  sell  for  fear  of 
losing  the  chance  of  high  rents  which  the  lands  may  some  day  biing  in, 
and  the  existence  of  this  class  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  colony.  Its  importance  has  no  doubt 
been  exaggerated,  for  there  are  many  physical  causes  to  explain  the 
backwardness  of  Western  Australia.  A  poisonous  plant  which  grows 
abundantly  acts  as  an  impediment  to  sheep-farming,  and  efiectually  pre- 
vents the  establishing  of  those  extensive  runs  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  of  Ne\v  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  plant  can  be 
extirpated  by  slow  degrees,  but  sheep  cannot  be  allowed  to  roam  freely 
over  unenclosed  districts,  and  the  progress  of  sheep-farming,  being 
limited  by  the  extension  of  the  population,  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
colony  does  not  i)0ssess  any  agricultural  or  muieral  resources  which 
could  counterbalance  its  disadvantages  as  a  pastoral  country ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  not  selected  because  it  offered  a  favourable  field  for  coloni- 
sation, but  merely  because  the  English  wished  to  establish  their  right  to 
the  whole  Continent.  But  its  natural  disadvantages  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  system  which  was  adopted  on  its  fii*st  foundation,  and  even 
now  its  inhabitants  are  with  difficulty  struggling  to  libenite  the  land 
from  the  fetters  by  which  it  has  been  confined.  The  disastrous  failure 
of  the  first  attempt  to  establish  this  colony  led  Wakefield  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  attempt  to  devise  a  better  system.  They  did  not,  any  more 
than  the  officials  whose  policy  they  assailed,  consider  that  the  colonists 
were  capable  of  managing  so  important  a  matter  as  the  distribution  of 
waste  lands,  but  they  denounced  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  colonial  legislatures.  This 
last   suggestion  has  been  gen^iefi^  cvyxtved  into  practice,  and  it  has 
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neutralised  the  effect  of  their  other  proposals^  for  the  limits  prescribed  to 
the  power  of  these  local  legislatures  have  been  long  since  swept  away, 
and  whatever  provisions  have  been  found  inconvenient  have  been  done 
away  with  by  the  colonists  themselves.    The  chief  feature  in  Wakefield's 
scheme,  and  that  which  afforded  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
previous  policy  of  the  (Jovemment,  was,  that  land  was  offered  for  sale  at 
a  high  price  which  was  the  same  whatever  the  quahty  of  the  soil  or 
the  advantages  of  position.    High  price  was  fixed  with  the  object  of 
preventing  labourers  from  purchasing  land  until  they  had  worked  for 
some  years  in  the  employ  of  a  capitalist,  for  it  was  taken  as  an  axiom  by 
this  party  that  the  agricultural  system  pursued  in  England,  under  which 
farming  is  carried  on  by  capitalists  employing  labourers,  must  be  also  the 
best  for  a  new  country.    Wakefield  was  well  aware  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  fix  a  high  price  in  the  first  instance  unless  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  purchasers  from  subsequently  selling  at  a  low  price,  and  he 
suggested  elaborate  machinery  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.*    These 
suggestions,  however,  were  not  adopted,  and,  indeed,  the  system  actually 
adopted  had  very  little  in  common  with  that  which  Wakefield  proposed. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  divergence  between  the  theory  and  the 
practice  was  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grey,  who  sent  out  orders 
that  a  high  price  should  be  charged  for  pastoral  land,  seeming  not  to  be 
aware  that  the  scheme  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  agricultural  land* 
Wakefield's  object  being  to  prevent  labourers  from  acquiring  land,  he 
laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  price  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  attain  this  end,  and  he  was  often  taunted  with  his  inability  to 
state  what  was  this  sufficient  price.    He  resented  the  challenge  as  a  mere 
trap,  for,  as  he  justly  contended,  a  price  which  would  suit  one  colony 
would  not  suit  another,  nor  would  the  same  price  suit  the  same  colony 
at  different  times  ;  but  though  this  is  true  enough,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  any  officials  to  vary  the  price  so 
skilfully  as  to  attain  the  object,  especially  as  tha;t  object  was  such  an 
unpopular  one  as  the  exclusion  of  the  labourers  from  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  even  though  it  were  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  must  always 
be.    The  foundation  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  chosen  as  an 
opportunity  for  giving  the  system  a  trial,  and,  according  to  some  writers, 
it  proved  a  great  success.     It  is  true  enough  that  the  colony  is  now 
flourishing,  and  that  it  has  made  more  progress  than  its  predecessor  on 
the  Western  Coast,  but  this  does  not  show^  that  the  system  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  result.    The  effect  of  fixing  an  uniform  price  for  land 
was  to  encourage  speculation,  for,  as  the  lots  were  sold  in  England,  the 

*  See  his  "  View  of  the  Art  of  ColonlsatioiL;*  UAA. 
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purchasers  conld  obtain  them  without  having  the  slightest  notion  what 
the  character  of  the  land  would  be.  The  money  obtained  by  these  sales, 
which  soon  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  was  spent,  as  according  to 
the  scheme  it  ought  to  be,  in  bringing  out  labourers ;  and  in  this  way  a 
larger  number  of  emigrants  were  brought  out  than  the  resources  of  the 
colony  were  equal  to  maintaining,  and  the  result  of  this  reckless  expen- 
diture was,  that  within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation  the  colony  contained 
2,000  paupers.  This  result  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  system  which 
regulated  the  number  of  emigrants  in  accordance  with  a  circumstance 
which  had  so  little  connection  with  it  as  the  amount  of  the  fund  derived 
from  the  sale  of  land  at  a  most  arbitrary  price.  After  a  crisis  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  colony  became  virtually  bankrupt,  things  began  to 
mend ;  but  the  price  originally  fixed  for  waste  lands  has  not  been  main- 
tained, nor  have  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  been  applied  to  the  promotion 
of  emigration.  The  question  how  best  to  dispose  of  waste  land  is  one 
which  always  presents  great  difficulty  in  new-settled  countries ;  and  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  British  Colonies  it  has  been  generally  found 
more  convenient  to  adopt  an  uniform  price.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  the  simplest  course  would  be  to  put  up  the  land  to  auction, 
and  to  let  competition  settle  the  price ;  but  in  practice  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  most  inconvenient  plan.  The  intending  settler  is  obliged 
to  examine  the  district  where  he  intends  to  settle,  and  if,  after  having 
selected  a  piece  of  land,  he  is  obliged  to  bid  for  it  at  a  public  auction,  he 
is  exposed  to  the  competition  of  adventurers  who  have  no  real  wish  to 
settle  on  the  land,  but  whose  sole  object  is  to  extort  money  from  genuine 
settlers  by  threatening  to  run  up  the  price  if  they  are  not  employed  as 
agents  to  effect  the  purchase.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, public  auctions  are  exposed  to  this  disadvantage,  and  where  the 
article  to  be  sold  is  waste  land,  the  disadvantage  becomes  too  serious  to 
be  disregarded.  The  price  at  which  land  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  is  so  low  that  it  hardly  does  more  than  cover  the  expense  of  the 
survey  which  the  Government  must  undertake  before  it  can  dispose  of 
the  land.  Yet  even  this  low  price  is  not  always  demanded,  for  of  late  years 
the  Government  has  agreed  to  make  gratuitous  grants  of  small  blocks  of  land 
under  such  conditions  as  to  secure  that  the  grantee  shall  really  occupy  and 
cultivate  the  land  which  he  receives.  This  liberal  policy  has  been  gradually 
imitated,  not  only  by  Canada,  but  by  other  British  Colonies,  and  has 
generally  proved  successful.  As  long  as  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  pohcy  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
British  Colonies,  it  must  have  contributed  to  the  preference  for  the 
former  country  which  emigrants  exhibit,  and  there  is  some  reason  for 
McCuUoch's    observation,    that    Wakefield's    scheme    would   deserve 
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commendation  if  ifc  was  intended  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the 
colonies  to  the  United  States.  The  attempts  of  colonial  legislatures  to 
prevent  land  from  accumolating  in  a  few  hands  have  not  been  more 
successful  than  is  usually  the  case  with  legislative  efforts  to  direct  the 
course  of  industrial  development.  In  those  parts  of  Australia  where 
sheep-farming  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  people^  the  land  is  held  in 
immense  estates,  because  a  squatter  who  owns  a  large  number  of  sheep 
can  hold  out  better  against  the  fluctuations  of  the  wool  market  than  his 
lx)orer  competitors,  and  is  able  to  buy  them  out  or  to  survive  while  they 
fail.  It  is  iu  vain  that  estates  are  distributed  among  several  children 
on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  for  the  process  of  re-union  goes  on  as  fast 
as  that  of  division.  As  agriculture  succeeds  to  pasture^  the  size  of 
estates  is  materially  reduced,  for  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
profit  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  the  squatters  are  still  able  to  oppose  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  extension  of  tillage.  Some  Australian 
legislatures  have  conferred  on  intending  farmers  the  right  of  selecting 
a  block  of  land  in  the  midst  of  a  squatter's  holding,  and  of  settling  on 
it  against  the  will  of  the  former  holder.  Yet  even  this  provision, 
stringent  as  it  seems,  is  in  many  instances  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
shrewdness  of  the  squatters.  As  the  same  block  cannot  be  selected 
twice  over,  and  as  the  right  of  selection  belongs  to  every  adult  male, 
the  squatters  frequently  contrived  to  get  all  the  land  in  their  holding 
appropriated  by  dummy  selectors,  and  thus  really  kept  it  in  their  own 
possession.  A  lively  sketch  of  the  struggle  which  is  carried  on  between 
the  squatter  and  the  free  selector  is  contained  in  Mr.  Trollope's  work  on 
'^  Australia  and  New  Zealand,"  in  which  is  displayed  the  same  power  of 
narration  and  description  of  character  which  has  made  its  author  so 
popular  as  a  novelist.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  internecine  war 
which  is  waged  in  England  between  the  game  preserver  and  the  poacher 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  strife  between  the  Australian  squatter  and 
sheep-stealer.  The  public  sympathy  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  the  conviction  of  poachers  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  sheep- 
stealers,  and  squatters  are  exposed  to  serious  loss  through  the  repetition 
of  petty  depredations.  In  the  United  States,  where  sheep-farming  does 
not  form  a  prominent  branch  of  industry,  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a  dass 
of  large  landed  proprietors,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
colonisation  companies  from  intervening  between  the  settler  and  the 
land  which  he  wishes  to  purchase ;  but  even  in  the  United  States,  large 
estates  come  to  be  controlled,  if  not  actually  owned,  by  a  few  men,  and 
the  directors  of  railway  companies  are  able  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of 
influence  as  the  great  landed  proprietors  exercise  in  England.  la  ordsx 
to  promote  the  extension  of  railways,  tlaa  QtON€rD3fiL<^\i\»  c«cSss5%  ^^  ^^oR^ 
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company  which  undertakes  to  develope  a  new  re^on  a  considerable 
extent  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  though  it  prevents  the 
establishment  of  a  monopoly-price  by  retaining  the  alternate  blocks  in 
its  own  possession,  the  great  wealth  which  is  thus  conferred  on  the 
companies  tends  to  increase  their  influence,  which  is  already  greater 
than  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  community.    Already  the 
leading  railways  are  able  to  control  the  legislatures  of  the  States  through 
which  they  pass,  and  it  is  feared  that  Congress  itself  will  ete  long  faU 
under  their  domination;  while  those  who  disapprove  of  this  state  of 
things  can  suggest  no  better  remedy  than  the  purchase  of  the  railways 
by  the  Federal  Government.     The  advantage  of  emigration  to  the 
emigrants  themselves  is  ob\ious  enough,  for  it  enables  them  to  find  a 
more  profitable  employment  than  they  could  obtain  at  home ;  and  unless 
it  produced  thi^result  it  would  not  be  persisted  in.    In  a  new  country 
there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  fertile  land,  and  labour  is  consequently 
more  productive.    There  is  a  greater  abundance  of  raw  produce,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  less  exposed  to  the  evils  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
than  those  of  a  thickly-peopled  country.    Being  more  widely  scattered, 
the  people  derive  less  benefit  from  the  division  of  labour,  but  they 
are  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources,  their  general  intelligence  is 
quickened,  and  they  suffer  less  when  unexpectedly  deprived  of  the  occu- 
pation to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.    The  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  labouring  classes  in  such  a  country  makes  it  a  desirable 
residence  for  the  labourers  of  old  countries,  and  it  is  from  this  class  that 
emigrants  are  principally  derived.    To  the  wealthy  capitalist,  residence 
in  a  colony  does  not  offer  much  attraction,  and  such  persons  usually 
prefer  to  return  to  Europe  after  their  fortunes  have  been  made.    The 
advantage  of  emigration  to  the  country  from  which  it  proceeds  is  not 
so  clear,  but  is  commonly  supposed  to  consist  in  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  withdrawal   of  numerous   competitors  for  employment.     If  emi- 
gration diminished  the  population  of  a  country  without  affecting  the 
amount  of  its  capital,  there  would,   of  course,  be  a  larger  quantity 
OBsigned  to  each  of  the  persons  among  whom  it  is  divided ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
emigration  does  not  proceed  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  diminish  the 
population  of  the  country.    The  case  of  Ireland  is  quite  exceptional, 
and  does  not  show  that  emigration  has  this  effect,  but  only  that  some 
other  cause  was  at  work  to  prevent  population  from  making  good  in  one 
way  what  was  withdrawn  in  another.     England  and  Germany,  which 
are  the  principal  sources  of  emigration,  are  countries  in  which  popula- 
tion is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  coincidence  will  not  surprise  any  one 
who  18  acquainted  with  what  has  been  written  by  Malthus  on  this  sub- 
ject    If  unchecked  by  tlie  difficuU^  oi  Y^ociufvxv^  ^cio^,  ^Xn^  ^^^ulation 
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of  any  country  would  double  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  England  does  not  increase  at  this  rate  shows  that  some 
cause  must  be  at  work  to  check  its  growth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
quantity  of  food  in  England  could  not  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years 
without  resorting  to  soils  which  lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  island,  and 
emigration  is,  in  fact,  the  means  by  which  the  population  of  England  is 
enabled  to  increase  as  fast  as  it  does.  The  emigrants  settle  in  countries 
which  are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  food,  and  they  export  their 
produce  to  the  country  which  they  have  left,  and  thus  enable  it  to 
support  not  only  those  who  take  the  places  which  they  have  left  vacant, 
but  others  in  addition.  Emigration  affords  in  many  cases  a  convenient 
relief  for  temporary  distress,  but  it  cannot  proceed  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
relieve  all  the  distressed  persons  whom  an  old  and  populous  country 
contains.  Distress  in  many  cases  is  due  to  old  age  or  bodily  infirmity, 
which  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sufferer  from  entering  on  a  new 
career  in  a  strange  land ;  and  even  where  there  is  no  such  impediment, 
the  mere  fact  that  poverty  has  been  long  endured  does  much  to  unfit  a 
man  for  success  in  life.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  relievo 
the  workhouses  by  what  has  been  called  "  the  shovelling  out  of  paupers  " 
into  the  colonies  have  not  been  attended  with  much  success,  and  the  cry 
is  frequently  heard  from  the  colonies  thaf  they  want  no  more  pauper 
emigrants. 

The  interest  of  the  mother  country  and  of  the  colonies  alike  require  that 
the  emigrants  should  be  such  as  will  make  the  most  efficient  labourers, 
and  should  repair  to  those  districts  where  their  labour  «an  be  employed 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  end  is  most  likely  to  be  attained  when  the 
emigrants  go  out  at  their  own  expense  to  the  districts  respecting  which 
they  have  heard  the  most  favourable  accounts.  This  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  who  proceed  to  the  United  States,  the  (Government 
of  which  country  takes  no  trouble  to  attract  emigrants,  but  is  con- 
tent with  offering  land  to  them  on  the  same  terms  as  to  native  settlers. 
The  Russian  territory  affords  a  field  for  emigration  quite  as  extensive, 
and  in  many  parts  equally  favoured  by  nature,  aa  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  United  States ;  and  yet  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  attract  emigrants  from  Germany  have  been  attended 
with  such  small  success  as  to  appear  ridiculous  when  contrasted  with  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  American  Government.  Some  British  colonies 
occasionally  endeavour  to  attract  more  emigrants  than  would  naturally 
resort  to  them  if  no  artificial  inducements  were  held  out.  In  some 
cases,  as  when  a  railway  is  constnicted,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  over  a 
body  of  labourers  who  are  competent  to  perform  a  particular  kind  of 
work ;  and  when  the  State  brings  out  men  for  wvok  \5k  ^-wt^cjrr^'^^  ^^sa^c^ 
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does  what  a  company  would  do  if  it  had  to  constract  the  railway  or 
other  public  work.  But  some  colonies  have  not  confined  their  eflfbrta 
to  such  cases,  and  when  they  have  attempted  to  attract  emigrants  by 
oflfering  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  passage  money,  they  have 
only  obtained  an  apparent  success.  The  Queensland  Government  offered 
more  fevourable  terms  than  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  persons  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  Victoria  went  first 
to  Queensland,  and  then  on  to  their  real  destination.  The  efforts  of 
Western  Australia  to  retain  new  comers  in  spite  of  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  colonies  have  been  equally  unsuccessful ;  and 
if  Canada  were  to  imitate  the  example,  it  would  merely  serve  as  a 
stepping-stone  between  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in  vain  that 
emigrants  are  required  to  sign  contracts  to  stay  with  their  employers 
until  they  have  worked  out  the  whole  of  their  passage-money,  for  they, 
as  a  body,  do  not  recognise  the  duty  of  fulfilling  these  contracts,  and  the 
law  is  practically  powerless  to  compel  European  labourers  to  work 
against  their  will.  With  the  more  submissive  races  of  India,  China,  and 
Polynesia,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  more  stringent  methods  of  coercion,  and 
large  portions  of  tropical  colonies  are  supplied  with  labourers  from  these 
regions  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  years  under  the  same  employers, 
but  the  importation  of  these  labourers  can  hardly  be  counted  as  emigra- 
tion, for  they  do  not  intend  to  settle  in  the  country  to  which  they  come. 
Emigration,  if  it  is  to  confer  much  benefit  on  the  world,  must  be  under- 
taken by  enterprising  men  who  will  reclaim  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  in 
performing  this  work  that  the  English  race  has  attained  so  high  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  its  competitors.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  colony 
should  belong  to  Great  Britain  in  order  that  it  may  absorb  a  large 
number  of  emigrants,  for  there  are  many  Dependencies  of  the  Crown, 
such  as  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  attract 
no  numbers  worth  mentioning.  There  are  some,  such  as  Tasmania, 
which,  although  they  have  been  long  colonised,  do  not  increase  their 
population,  and  there  are  others  which  attracted  little  attention  until 
some  discovery  was  made  which  contributed  to  their  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  encouraging  emigration  to 
Victoria  is  well  kno\vn,  and  a  more  recent  instance  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  afforded  by  the  discoveries  of  diamonds  and  gold,  which  have 
attracted  emigrants  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have  been  the  means 
of  extending  the  British  dominion  in  South  Africa.  The  ill  success  of 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  colonisation  is  in  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  races,  which  have  been  better 
able  to  contend  with  the  invaders  than  those  whom  the  English  have 
encountered.    That  English  doxmnioii  is  not  essential  to  success  in 
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colonkation  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
advantage  of  colonisation  consists  in  the  extension  which  it  gives  to 
prodaction  and  to  trade,  it  is  equally  profitable  whether  tlie  new  conn- 
tries  are  or  are  not  in  the  condition  of  dependent  provinces. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  dependents  of  a  colony  may  serve  to 
promote  emigration  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  is  a  way  which  does  not 
confer  much  benefit  on  the  colony,  whatever  it  may  do  for  the  mother 
conntry.  The  Home  Government  may  strive  to  rid  itself  of  troublesome 
criminals  by  transporting  them  to  a  colony  and  compelling  them  to  remain 
there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  American  colonies  were 
formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  their  emancipation  was  the  occasion 
of  inducing  the  British  Government  to  find  a  new  region  which  could 
be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Australia  was  selected,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  used  for  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  transporting 
criminals^  A  colony  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  such  characters 
could  not  be  left  to  govern  itself,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  the 
Government  of  the  Australian  settlements  was  framed  on  a  much  more 
despotic  type  than  those  which  had  been  established  in  the  American 
provinces.  If  transportation  be  regarded  solely  with-  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  criminals  themselves,  and  of  the  country  from  which 
they  come,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  enables  the 
country  to  rid  itself  of  many  dangerous  characters,  and  it  aflbrds  to 
many  criminals  an  opportunity  for  reforming  and  making  a  fresh  start 
in  life  without  being  hampered  by  old  associates.  But  Avhen  trans- 
portation has  been  carried  on  systematically  for  a  number  of  years,  its 
advantages  are  far  outweighed  by  the  injury  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
young  colony  which  serves  as  its  field.  As  soon  as  a  small  body  of 
respectable  settlers  has  been  collected,  they  begin  to  find  that  their 
progress  is  very  much  impeded  by  the  numerous  crimes  committed  by 
the  transported  criminals,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
offences  are  of  a  heinous  nature,  the  number  of  them  is,  as  might  he 
expected,  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  very  fact  that  Australia  received  large  numbers  of  convicts 
created  a  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  emigration  to  the 
country,  many  respectable  people  objecting  to  go  out  and  live  among  * 
convicts,  and  many  more  being  deterred  by  the  fear  that  others  would 
regard  their  conduct  as  disreputable.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
Colonisation  Society  that  they  steadily  set  their  faces  against  transpor- 
tation, and  that  their  agitation  contributed  much  to  its  gradual 
abandonment.  After  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  had  been  abandoned 
as  convict  settlements,  the  British  Government  did  not  make  any  further 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  one,  and  the  last  ool<m^  ^\iv:3(i  ^nsr^^Khs^ 
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purpose^  Western  Aoatralia^  was  selected  at  the  request  of  its  own  in- 
habitants.  After  straggling  for  twenty  years  against  the  diffioaUaes  of 
dieir  sitoation^  the  people  of  Western  Australia  reluctantly  determined 
to  ask  the  Home  Government  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
emigrants  by  transporting  convicts  to  the  colony.  The  request  was 
acceded  to  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  the  colony  thus  received 
an  addition  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  were  adult  males. 
The  labour  of  the  new  comers  proved  very  usefhl  to  the  country,  fbr  it 
was  chiefly  employed  in  making  roads  which  were  sorely  needed,  and  if 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  allowed  to  prevail  it  is  probable 
that  transportation  to  this  district  would  have  continued  to  the  present 
day.  But  the  other  Australian  colonies  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  exposed  them  to  the  intrusion  of  convicts  who  had  completed 
their  sentence,  and  that  these  persons  were  most  undesirable  intruders^ 
and  their  remonstrances  against  the  system  were  so  strong;  and  so 
persistent  that  it  was  abandoned  after  ten  years.  What  Western  Aus- 
tralia has  gained  in  material  prosperity  by  the  importation  of  convicts* 
it  has  probably  lost  by  the  moral  disadvantage  which  the  system  has 
brought  with  it.  The  convicts  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation as  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  society,  and  the  fact  is  made  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  the  colony  the  more  extended  measure  of  self- 
government  which  has  been  conceded  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
Continent.  It  also  contributes  to  restrain  emigrants  from  resorting  to 
it,  and  thus  tends  to  prevent  that  increase  of  population  which  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  That  a  colony  should  be  resorted  to  by  persons 
who  have  misconducted  themselves  in  their  own  country  is  a  circum- 
stance of  which  its  inhabitants  cannot  reasonably  complain,  for  every 
country  is  exposed  to  this  sort  of  social  transportation.  Thackeray  says, 
that  as  a  new  colony  is  soon  furnished  with  specimens  of  the  animals 
which  abound  in  the  mother  country,  so  the  British  colonies  were 
furnished  with  specimens  of  black  sheep  from  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
plaints may  often  be  heard  from  the  colonics  that  the  same  process  is 
still  going  on.  This,  however,  only  implies  that  in  a  populous  country 
like  Great  Britain  there  are  many  persons  who  find  it  convenient  to 
repair  to  another  country  where  their  antecedents  are  not  known,  and 
Great  Britain  itself  is  exposed  to  similar  intrusions.  Juvenal  described 
Rome  as  the  common  resort  of  the  outcasts  of  all  other  cities;  and 
Johnson,  in  imitating  the  satire,  described  London  as  '^  the  common 
sink  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ;"  but  to  be  made  a  receptacle  for  those  who 
have  carried  their  misconduct  to  such  lengths  that  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  at  large  in  their  own  country  is  a  position  which  no 
JDdependent  country  would  a\x\>m\t  tA>  ^sid  one  which  would  go  far 
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to  outweigh  all  the  benefits   which  can  be  supposed  to  flow  from 
dependence. 

The  advantage  of  protection  against  foreign  enemies  is  one  to  which 
great  importance  is  attached  bj  those  who  defend  the  system  of  colonial 
dependence.  When  two  States  seek  to  establish  their  dominion  in  the 
same  district,  the  settlers  may  derive  protection  from  the  one  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other ;  bat,  as  in  either  case,  a  dependent  position 
must  be  submitted  to,  the  protection  which  is  thus  afforded  is  of  little 
value  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned.  If  neither  government 
wished  to  have  colonies,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  either  to  protect 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  other,  and  the  independent  colonies 
might  continue  to  enjoy  peace.  As  different  nations  have  pursued 
different  lines  of  policy  in  regard  to  their  colonies,  it  has  been  better 
for  the  world  at  large  that  a  considerable  territory  came  under  the 
dominion  of  England,  which  pursued  the  most  liberal  policy,  rather  than 
under  that  of  Spain,  which  strove  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  its 
colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  exclusive  policy,  which  was  carried 
to  great  lengths  by  other  countries  besides  Spain,  furnished  some  justi- 
fication for  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  obtain  some  colonies  with  which 
they  could  trade ;  but  the  question  which  has  now  to  be  decided  is  not 
whether  the  acquisition  of  colonies  was  justified  in  times  .past,  but 
whether  their  retention  is  any  longer  just  or  expedient.  As  colonies 
frequently  become  involved  in  war  by  the  quarrels  of  their  mother 
country  with  other  States,  they  lose  as  much  in  one  way  as  they  gain  in 
another  by  being  protected  in  a  war  for  which  their  own  conduct  has 
furnished  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  most  disastrous  wars  in  history 
have  originated  in  quarrels  among  colonies  in  which  the  parent  States 
have  been  obliged  to  take  part ;  and  whether  the  colonies  have  benefited 
or  not  from  the  assistance  which  they  have  received,  the  mother  coun- 
tries have  certainly  been  injured.  Recent  history  furnishes  examples  of 
quarrels  which,  though  they  have  not  led  to  war,  have  had  serious 
consequences,  and  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  a  country  had  not 
possessed  dependent  colonies.  .  In  two  out  of  the  three  cases  in  which 
judgment  was  given  against  Great  Britain  by  the  Geneva  arbitrators, 
those  of  the  Florida  and  the  Shennandoah,  the  acts  for  which  the  British 
Government  was  held  responsible  were  committed  in  the  colonies,  the 
West  Indies  and  Australia.  Had  these  colonies  been  independent,  the 
payment  of  damages  would  have  been  considerably  reduced  ;  and  Great 
Britain  has  thus  had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  too  greatly  extending  its 
empire.  Where  the  war  in  which  colonists  are  engaged  is  one  which  is 
waged  against  the  Aborigines  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  settled, 
the  assistance  of  the  mother  country,  though  it  «i^\ii%  \jci\«i  ^  ^^sa^^j^jw^^ 
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Bddom  proveB  to  be  sach  in  reality.  The  knowledge  that  thej  oan  oaU 
in  aariBtance  when  they  require  it  renders  them  more  qnarrebome  and 
overbearing  towards  the  natives,  and  thus  encourages  the  v^  wan 
which  the  Home  Qovemment  is  anxious  to  prevent.  But  when  this 
assistance  has  once  been  rendered,  it  becomes  di£Bicult  for  the  Home 
Government  to  withdraw  it,  as  the  colonists  at  once  cry  out  that  they 
have  been  encouraged  to  settle  in  exposed  districts  by  their  reliance  on 
the  support  which  they  formerly  received,  and  that  a  new  war  wiU  break 
ont  as  soon  as  the  troops  are  withdrawn.  It  was  not  till  amostnnseemly 
dispute  had  been  carried  on  for  years  between  the  home  and  colonial 
authorities  that  the  British  Government  decided  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  New  Zealand,  and  even  after  orders  to  that  effect  had  been  actually 
sent  out>  their  execution  was  delayed  by  the  general  in  command  for 
military  reasons.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  regiUar  soldiers  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  war,  as  the  Maories 
entertained  a  peculiar  aversion  to  them.  If  the  accounts  of  the  colo- 
nists are  to  be  trusted,  all  the  successes  which  were  obtained  were  due  to 
the  local  militia,  and  the  troops  sent  out  from  England  were  usdess  as 
far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Yet  the  very  men  who  make  these  state* 
ments  insist  most  loudly  on  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  mother  country 
of  protecting  its  colonies,  and  protest  m  strong  and  even  insolent  lan- 
guage against  the  beggarly  policy  of  leaving  them  to  settle  their  own 
quarrels  for  themselves.  According  to  them,  although  the  troops  are 
useless  for  fighting,  their  presence  iu  the  colony  inspires  the  natives  with 
a  wholesome  dread,  and  even  though  they  were  never  called  into  action, 
the  prestige  which  attaches  to  them  would  prove  a  valuable  safeguard  to 
the  settlers.  Prestige,  indeed,  is  the  last  card  which  those  who  enter  on 
this  line  of  argument  have  to  play ;  and  there  are  some  who  maintain 
that  though  Great  Britain  is  materially  weakened  by  the  necessity  of 
defending  her  colonies,  she  is  strengthened  by  the  prestige  their  possession 
gives  her  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  That  many  foreigners  do  admire  and 
envy  the  extensive  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain  is  probable  enough ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  foreign  statesmen  who  would  be  likely 
to  declare  war  against  her  would  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  could  be  attacked  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  colonies  which  now 
form  the  United  States  and  those  which  have  been  more  recently 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  which  consists  in  the  greater 
development  wliich  has  been  given  to  municipal  institutions  in  the 
former  case.  When  emigrants  were  allowed  to  settle  in  America  and 
govern  themselves  as  best  they  could,  they  naturally  copied  the  institu- 
tiom  of  the  mother  country,  and,  oa  tYieai^  ^o^^  osidi  town  and  each 
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parish  to  govern  itself,  a  similar  measure  of  self-government  was  as- 
sumed by  the  small  communities  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticnt, 
and  the  system  thus  initiated  has  been  followed  in  the  new  States  which 
have  been  added  to  the  American  Union.  In  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  colonies  have  from  the  first  been  governed  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  mother  country,  a  great  unwillingness  to  grant  municipal 
charters  has  characterised  the  administration,  and  the  injury  thus  in- 
flicted on  the  country  is  probably  considerable.  Wakefield  bitterly 
denounced  this  policy,  the  evils  of  which  he  illustrated  by  the  diflBculties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  in  the  harbour  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Had  Wellington  possessed  a  corporation, 
a  very  short  time  would  have  been  required  to  decide  on  a  matter 
of  such  urgent  necessity ;  but  under  the  system  which  actually  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  when  he  wTote,  it  was  necessary  that  reference 
should  be  two  or  three  times  made  to  England  before  so  purely  local  a 
matter  could  be  settled.  The  late  M.  Jules  Duval,  whose  "Histoir6 
de  TEmigration,"  is  one  of  the  many  valuable  works  for  which  the 
public  are  indebted  to  the  "  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Pohtiques," 
attached  great  importance  to  local  self-government  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing emigrants,  and  considered  the  want  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
hindrances  to  the  colonisation  of  Algeria.  Australia  has  grown  up 
without  it,  and  its  absence  has  greatly  contributed  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  different  parts  of  the  colonies  into  which  it  is  divided.  Each 
colony  is  now  provided  with  a  legislature  of  its  own,  which  is  called  on 
to  decide  matters  which  more  properly  belong  to  local  municipalities, 
and  there  is  a  constant  complaint  that  the  district  which  is  nearest  to 
the  seat  of  government  gets  an  unfair  share  of  attention.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  always  separation,  which  in  Australia  means  the  division  of 
a  colony  into  two  governments,  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  such  demands 
that  Victoria  and  Queensland  have  been  detached  from  New  South 
Wales.  The  remedy  requires  to  be  repeated,  for  already  the  Northern 
half  of  Queensland  thinks  itself  neglected,  and  demands  separation  from 
the  Southern  half,  while  Riverina  wishes  to  be  separated  from  New 
South  Wales.  If  Australia  had  been  settled  by  emigrants  who  were 
not  controlled  by  any  external  authority,  local  self-government  must  by 
the  nature  of  things  have  arisen,  for  the  settlements  would  have  been 
too  much  scattered  for  any  large  number  of  people  to  meet  together,  or 
even  send  representatives  to  manage  all  their  affairs  in  common.  That 
it  is  quite  possible  for  unprotected  emigrants  to  establish  themselves  in 
a  new  country  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  and  of  Fiji, 
in  both  of  which  colonisation  preceded  the  interference  of  the  British 
Government.    Complaints  have  been  frequently  made  of  the  hacW^s^^ 
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effiacto  of  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers,  which  is  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  Australia,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  it  hj 
instructions  sent  out  from  England.  But,  as  might  be  expected^  these 
have  not  proved  successful,  and  as  pastoral  industry  requires  that  the 
shepherds  should  be  widely  scattered,  that  system  has  been  adopted  in 
spite  of  its  injurious  e£Eects  on  the  characters  of  the  shepherds  them- 
selves. So  far  as  local  self-government  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  it  tends  rather  to  check  dispersion  by  rendering  the  towns  more 
convenient  places  of  residence, .  but  very  little  can  be  done  by  political 
machinery  to  counteract  the  effects  of  economic  necessity.  Such  effects 
as  local  self-government  can  produce  are  of  a  beneficial  character,  and 
the  fact  that  its  development  has  been  retarded  by  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies  on  a  remote  government,  affords  one  of  the  many  illustrationa 
of  the  evil  effects  of  dependence. 


CHAPTER  XL— PROTECTION. 

OBJECT    OF    PROTECTION — BOUNTIES — NAVIGATION    LAWS — PROTECTION 
IN  AMERICA — UNITED  STATES  TARIFF — EXCEPTIONAL  CASES — 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION. 

• 

The  retention  of  colonies  was  long  advocated  as  a  means  of  securing  to 
a  country  a  trade  which  it  would  not  othenvise  obtain  ;  and  the  method 
which  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  consisted  in  compelling  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  to  deal  with  each  other  in  certain  articles. 
Those  countries  which  had  no  colonies  had  to  adopt  other  means  for 
increasing  their  trade,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  protecting  native 
industry  against  foreign  competition.  The  means  adopted  consisted 
either  in  totally  prohibiting  the  importation  of  certain  commodities  from 
abroad,  or  in  imposing  such  heavy  duties  upon  them  as  would  practically 
exclude  them.  As  both  prohibition  and  customs  duties  are  resorted  to 
by  some  governments  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  revenue,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  whether  a  particular  duty  is  protective  or  not,  and 
the  confusion  is  increased  by  the  language  employed  by  those  who, 
desiring  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  duty,  brand  it  with  the  epithet  of 
protective.  Whatever  diflBculty  there  may  be  in  applying  the  principle 
to  particular  cases,  the  distinction  between  protective  and  other  duties 
is  theoretically  clear.  If  a  duty  is  imposed  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
revenue  it  is  not  protective,  but  if  it  is  imposed,  though  it  does  not 
yield  any  revenue,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  buying  a  com- 
modity from  abroad,  and  to  compel  them  to  produce  it  at  home, 
then  it  is  protective,  for  its  object  is  to  protect  the  native  producers 
against  foreign  competition.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  paper  which  was  so 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter,  says  : — "  The  colonists  have 
been  vehemently  reproached  with  the  duties  which  they  levy  on  imports. 
These,  no  doubt,  somewhat  affect  our  trade,  and,  so  far  as  they  operate 
protectively,  are  even  more  injurious  to  the  colonies  than  to  ourselves. 
But  we  should  recollect  that  they  must  raise  their  revenues  in  the 
cheapest  and  least  objectionable  form.  The  true  theory  of  taxation  is, 
doubtless,  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  so  as  to  press  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  not  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  industry  any 
more  than  if  duties  or  taxes  did  not  exist ;  but  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
ourselves  reached  this  abstract  perfection  in  our  fiscal  regulations.'  We 
raise  20  millions  sterling  per  annum  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee^  wine&»  «^\x^^^ 
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and  tobacco  ;  aud  the  countries  producing  those  articles  might  qs  reason- 
ably complain  that  we  are  restricting  their  trade  as  we  can  reproach 
the  colonists  for  taxing  our  produce."  But  the  necessity  of  raising  a 
revenue  affords  no  excuse  for  imposing  duties  which  do  not  bring  in  any 
money  to  the  treasury  but  merely  compel  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
to  produce  for  themselves  what  they  could  obtain  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
England.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  revenue  is 
obtained  from  duties  on  tea  and  spirits  may  furnish  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  countries  which  export  those  commodities  to 
Great  Britain,  but  cannot  furnish  any  excuse  for  a  government  which 
imposes  on  British  produce  duties  which  do  not  yield  a  revenue.  Even 
a  prohibition  may  be  adopted,  as  an  auxiliary,  where  it  is  sought  to 
obtain  a  revenue  from  a  particular  customs  duty.  A  considerable 
revenue  is  derived  in  Great  Britain  from  a  tax  on  tobacco,  which  is 
levied  at  every  port  at  which  it  is  imported.  If  tobacco  were  grown  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  an  excise 
duty  of  corresponding  amount  in  order  that  native  and  foreign  planters 
might  be  placed  on  equal  terms.  It  is  said,  whether  rightly  or  \^Tongly, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  such  an  excise  duty ;  and  to  save 
trouble  to  the  revenue  officials,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  altogether 
prohibited.  The  reason  given  may  be  insufficient,  for  a  similar  tax 
is  levied  in  France  without  giving  rise  to  serious  complaints ;  and 
the  prohibition,  no  doubt,  acts  injuriously  in  Ireland,  some  parts  of 
which  possess  a  soil  and  climate  suited  for  tobacco  growing.  But, 
whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  the  coui^se  piu'sued,  it  cannot 
justly  be  called  a  protection  to  foreign  producers  against  native 
competition,  for  it  is  simply  adopted  with  a  view  to  secure  a  revenue. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  which  has  attracted  more  general 
notice,  is  aiforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  regard 
to  its  East  Indian  possessions.  It  is  well  known  that  they  ordered 
the  felling  of  a  number  of  spice  trees,  and  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  object  was  to  raise  the  price  of  spices  by  limiting  the 
supply,  and  the  act  has  become  a  stock  instance  of  commercial  Vandal- 
ism. Mr.  Wallace,  however,  tells  us,  in  his  "  Malay  Archipelago,"  that 
the  object  of  this  measure  was  not  to  make  spices  scarce  and  dear, 
but  to  limit  the  area  of  cultivation  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
the  tax  imposed  upon  them.  "With  this  view,  certain  islands  were 
selected  for  growing  spices,  and  the  trees  already  growing  in  other 
islands  were  cut  down,  due  compensation  being  paid  to  the  owners.  Mr. 
Wallace  admits  that  the  government  was  not  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a 
site,  but  the  measure,  whether  prudent  or  imprudent,  was  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  revenue  •,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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protective.  The  theory  on  which  Protection  rests,  is,  that  the  interference 
of  government  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  remuneration 
to  native  industry.  Sixty  years  ago,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  satisfied  themselves  that  wheat  could  not  be  profitably  grown 
in  England  unless  it  could  be  sold  at  a  price  equivalent  to  84f.  the 
hectolitre,  and  an  Act  was  founded  on  their  report  which  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  wheat  unless  the  price  in  the  home  market  rose 
to  that  figure.  This  is  an  example  of  Protection,  for  it  often  happened 
that  tbreign  com  was  excluded  for  years  together,  and  the  exclusion  in 
no  way  benefited  the  exchequer.  It  was  ordered  simply  that  it  might 
enable  farmers  to  do  a  profitable  trade  without  being  exposed  to  foreign 
competition.  It  succeeded  so  far  that  it  did  secure  them  a  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.  Prohibitions  directed  against  the  export  or  import  of 
gold  and  silver  are  generally  regarded  as  altogether  nugatory  because 
these  metals  contain  a  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  Custom  House  officials.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  so  bulky  an  article  as  com,  which  it  is  difficult  to  import 
with  secrecy,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  only  urgent  in  times  of  great 
scarcity,  while  at  such  times  the  legal  restrictions  on  importation  are 
generally  removed.  But  though  the  farmers  enjoyed  a  monopoly  as 
regarded  foreign  producers,  their  own  competition  was  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  the  price  of  wheat  far  below  the  extravagant  level  contemplated  by 
the  Act ;  and  every  abundant  harvest  brought  with  it  a  renewal  of  the 
old  cry  of  agricultural  distress,  which  in  the  farmer's  mouth  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  cheap  food.  The  Corn  Laws  were  after- 
wards modified  so  as  to  admit  foreign  supplies  when  the  price  of  wheat 
had  reached  the  rate  of  28f.  the  hectolitre,  and  the  revenue  sometimes 
derived  a  considerable  addition  from  the  duty  which  was  levied  when  the 
ports  were  opened,  but  the  object  was  still  to  protect  the  farmers  against 
competition.  After  a  memorable  struggle,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed 
BO  far  that  foreign  com  was  admitted  into  the  country  at  all  times  on 
payment  of  a  duty  so  small  that  it  could  not  oppose  any  serious  obstacle 
to  importation ;  and,  for  some  time  after  the  repeal,  the  farmers  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  and  protestations  that  they  had  been  ruined. 
A  Protectionist  pamphlet,*  published  soon  afterwards,  bewails  the  dis- 
astrous eifects  of  the  measure,  and  presents  a  dismal  array  of  figures 
designed  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  for  English  fenners  to  carry  on 
their  business  any  longer.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  com  is  of  course  set 
down  as  the  effect  of  Free  Trade,  no  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that 

♦  Tracts  on  Protection,  No.  7.     "  Is  Free  Trade  Fair  Trade  ? "     Part  I.    Lon- 
don  :  Published  for  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Industry  «a^4. 
Capital  throughout  the  British  Empire.— N.D. 
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equally  low  prices  had  occasionally  ruled  duriug  the  period  of  Protection ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  farmer's  gain  when  prices  were  high  and 
his  loss  when  prices  were  low  is  set  down  as  an  injury  inflicted  upon 
him  by  Free  Trade.    To  the  argument  that  the  subject  ought  not  to 
be  looked  at  solely  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view,  but  that  other  classes 
ought  to  be  considered,  the  following  reply  is  made : — "  In  the  disputes 
about  Free  Trade,  those  who  insist  upon  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have 
on  agriculture  are  reproached  for  treating  a  grand  national  question  in 
a  sectarian,  selfish,  narrow,  illiberal  manner.    Yet,  after  all,  Free  Trade 
(especially  as  treated  of  by  those  very  men  who  so  reproached  Protec- 
tionists) is  only  a  question  between  class  and  class.     Cheapening  of 
productions  in  which  its  action  is  most  extensive  and  general,  is,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  an  advantage  to  some  classes  only.    Extension  of 
commerce,  increased  activity,  and  profitableness  of  manufacture  are  class 
advantages;  and  it  is  a  very  proper,  and  very  necessary  inquiry — 
Whether  the  interests  of  any  other  classes  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced  by 
the  measures  adopted  to  secure  such  advantages  to  those  who  ^re  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  them  ?  "  (p.  8).    Thus  the  WTiter  evidently  considers  that 
the  advantage  of  Free  Trade  consists  in  its  enabling  manufacturers 
and  merchants  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  does  not 
see  that  it  really  consists  in  enabling  consumers  to  obtain  the  commodities 
which  they  require  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms.     He  regards  Protec- 
tion as  beneficial  to  the  farmers,  and  contends  that  the  interests  of  this 
class  have  as  good  a  right  to  consideration  as  those  of  any  other,  but  he 
does  not  see  that  even  if  this  one  class  were  benefited,  the  benefit  would 
be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community,  all  the  members  of 
which  must  suffer  as  consumers  of  food  when  it  is  made  artificially  dear. 
Fanners  themselves  suffer  in  their  turn  to  the  full  extent  of  their  con- 
sumption, and  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  Protection  is  purely 
illusory.     They  cannot  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  for  the  exclusion 
of  foreign. competitors  does  not  prevent  competition  of  natives  from 
reducing  profit  to  the  ordinary  level,  nor  does  it  prevent  favourable 
seasons  from  producing  low  prices.     When  a  bad  harvest  occurred  while 
the  Com  Laws  were  in  force,  they  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
corn  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  a  certain  limit  must 
be  reached  before  any  com  could  be  brought  in  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
But  though  some  farmers  might  benefit  in  such  a  case,  others  suffered 
losses;  for  the  sudden  importation  of  a  quantity  of  com  when  the 
required  price  had  been  attained  was  frequently  followed  by  a  rapid  fall 
in  the  price,  and  the  natural  uncertainty  of  the  corn  trade  was  artificially 
aggravated.     In  the  discussions  on  this  subject,  the  Protectionists,  of 
i       course,  took  for  gi-anted  that  the  system  which  they  advocated  would 
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obtain  the  desired  eflTect,  and  dilated  on  the  great  importance  of  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  it.  The  pamphlet 
which  has  just  been  quoted,  concludes  by  asking — "  Ought  the  farmers 
to  have  remunerating  prices  for  their  produce  ?  Ought  such  prices  to 
be  secured  to  the  farmers,  if,  without  them,  they  can  neither  live  them- 
selves nor  enable  their  labourers  to  live,  nor  support  as  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  support  those  various  trades  by  which  the  country  towns 
are  mostly  upheld,  whose  mainstay  is  the  agricultural  and  landed 
interest  ?  "  Yet  it  needs  little  consideration  to  see  that  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  must,  as  a  rule,  be  high  enough  to  remunerate 
those  who  are  engaged  in  raising  it,  and  that  Protection  cannot  any 
more  than  Free  Trade  secure  the  farmers  against  fluctuations  of  prices. 
When  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  the  farmers  did  not  cease  to 
obtain  remunerative  prices  for  their  produce,  though  they  did  to  some 
extent  abandon  com-gro\V"ing  in  favour  of  pasture.  This  change  was 
carried  out  to  so  large  an  extent  in  Ireland  as  to  produce  most  serious 
consequences,  and  Free  Trade  may  be  justly  charged  with  the  great 
depopulation  of  that  island  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty 
years.*  The  Com  Laws  placed  so  great  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  com  that  they  held  out  a  great  inducement 
to  grow  it  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  Ireland,  which  is 
Ixjtter  fitted  for  a  pastoral  country,  was  by  their  operation  converted 
into  an  agricultural  one.  Agricultiu'e  requires  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  labourers  should  reside  upon  the  land  than  is  necessary  in 
pastoral  industry,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  Com  Laws  was  to  cause  that 
remarkable  increase  in  the  population  of  Ireland  which  continued  as 
long  as  they  were  in  force.  When  they  were  repealed,  agriculture  in 
its  turn  gave  way  to  pasture,  and  the  population  of  Ireland  rapidly 
diminished.  The  potato  blight  and  its  consequent  famine  were  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the  depopulation,  but  such  a  tem- 
jwrary  disaster  cannot  have  been  the  cause  of  what  continued  long  after 
the  occasion  had  passed  away.  If,  then,  depopulation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  evil.  Free  Trade  has  certainly  inflicted  an  evil  on  Ireland ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  but  for  Protection  the  population  of 
the  country  would  never  have  increased  to  such  a  height  as  it  did,  and 
that  if  Free  Trade  had  always  been  in  operation  no  diminution  would 
have  taken  place.  The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  people  was  no 
great  benefit  to  them,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  in  a  state  of  chronic  and  abject  poverty.  The  diminution  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  been  accompanied  by  a  larger  increase  in  that 

♦  See  "  Fragments  on  Ireland  "  in  Cai  rues'  Political  Essays.    1873. 
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of  England  and  Scotland,  so  that  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  has  been  to 
attract  people  to  the  districts  where  they  could  live  in  greatest  comfort. 
There  has  been  an  actual  migration  of  labourers  from  Ireland  to  England, 
but  even  where  this  has  not  taken  place  the  same  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced indirectly  by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  towns  in  one  country 
and  their  decline  in  the  other.  Free  Trade  has  not  diminished  the 
total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  enabled  the  people 
to  satisfy  their  wants  on  more  favourable  terms  than  before.  By  exclud- 
ing foreign  com,  the  Government  exposed  the  country  to  a  serious 
danger  of  famine  whenever  the  harvest  proved  deficient,  for  foreign  corn- 
growers  could  not  depend  on  obtaining  access  to  the  English  market, 
and  could  not  therefore  venture  to  produce  a  regular  supply  for  English 
wants.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  Irish 
famine  opened  the  eyes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  danger  which 
threatened  a  country  obliged  to  draw  its  supplies  of  food  from  a  limited 
area.  Now  that  the  Com  Laws  have  been  repealed,  com  is  regularly 
grown  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  supply  the  English  market,  and  all 
danger  of  a  famine  has  been  averted,  for  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
bad  harvests  should  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
The  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  followed,  though  not 
immediately,  by  a  great  increase  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  Great 
Britain.  To  some  extent  this  was  merely  a  transfer  to  foreign  trade  of 
business  which  would  otherwise  be  included  in  the  home  trade,  and 
would  therefore  not  appear  in  statistical  tables.  While  the  country 
produced  its  own  food,  the  fanners  who  raised  it  consumed  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  were  given  in  exchange  for  it ;  but  when  it 
became  a  regular  practice  to  import  food,  the  manufactured  goods  wliich 
were  given  in  exchange  were  exported,  and  the  trade  of  the  country 
showed  an  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  account.  But  even  allowing  for 
this  diversion,  the  effect  of  Free  Trade  must  still  have  been  to  give  a 
great  stimulus  to  commerce  in  every  direction.  The  importation  of 
large  quantities  of  foreign  com  enabled  foreigners  to  buy  large  quan- 
tities of  English  manufactured  goods,  and  the  extension  thus  given  to 
the  market  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  produce  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
carry  out  a  more  minute  division  of  labour,  and  to  supply  their  products 
more  cheaply  both  to  natives  and  to  foreigners.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  measures  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  consumers  to  buy  whatever  they  wanted  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  the  removal  of  the  numerous  restrictions  which  were  formerly  in 
force  benefited  manufacturers  by  enabhng  them  to  procure  their  raw 
materials  at  a  smaller  cost.  Agriculture  has  benefited  in  common  with 
other  trades  by  the  gi'owth    of   manufactures,    which   has  i-eudered 
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possible  the  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for  ploughing, 
reaping,  and,  indeed,  for  performing  almost  every  farming  operation. 
Although  farming  can  never  be  rendered  independent  of  the  seasons, 
the  use  of  steam-engines  is  a  great  step  in  this  direction,  for  it  enables 
an  operation  to  be  performed  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  full  advan- 
tage to  be  taken  of  a  short  sikjU  of  fine  weather.  Yet  the  farmers  were 
formerly  induced  to  believe  that  their  interests  were  opposed  to  those  of 
the  manufacturers. 

The  apprehension  that  the  farmers,  without  protection,  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  their  produce,  has  been  shown 
to  be  groundless  in  the  case  of  England  by  the  result,  which  has  been 
that  they  have  gained  as  much  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  as 
they  have  lost  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  com.  As  regards  meat 
and  dairy  produce,  native  producers  have  so  great  an  advantage  over 
foreigners  through  their  propinquity  to  the  market  and  the  consequently 
smaller  cost  of  carriage,  that  they  can  never  stand  in  need  of  any 
assistance  from  their  government  in  the  race  of  competition.  If 
foreigners  were  able  to  sell  more  cheaply  than  natives,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  farming  to  be  altogether  abandoned  in  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  that  some  of  the  inferior  soils  should  be 
abandoned.  The  effect  would  be  a  diminution  of  rent,  and  this  actually 
occurred  in  several  districts  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  although, 
as  a  rule,  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  rendered  such  a 
course  unnece&sary.  Even  if  no  compensation  could  be  given  to  the 
farmers  by  either  of  these  methods  there  would  still  remain  a  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  farm  labourers,  and  of  the  prices  of  farm  produce,  which 
would  eflPect  the  required  result.  The  scale  of  prices  prevailing  in  any 
country  is  the  result  either  of  the  fertility  of  its  mines  or  of  the  efficiency 
oF  its  labour  as  compared  with  that  of  countries  which  possess  mines. 
If  its  agricultural  labour  is  less  productive  than  that  of  other  countries 
which  are  able  to  supply  it  with  food,  a  lower  rate  of  money-wages  will 
enable  farm  produce  to  be  sold  at  prices  not  exceeding  those  charged  for 
similar  articles  produced  abroad  at  smaller  cost.  The  labourers  will 
suffer  no  injury  by  the  fall  of  money-wages,  for  the  prices  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  their  consumption  will  fall  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  As  . 
a  matter  of  fact,  agricultural  wages  have  risen  considerably  in  England 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  took  place  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  that  measure.  The  price  of  com,  though  it  has  been  higher 
than  it  was  during  the  period  of  Protection,  has  not  been  subject  to  such 
violent  fluctuations,  and  the  average  rise  has  certainly  not  been  greater 
than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  wages.      The  fanners  and  the 
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oonntay  towns  dependent  on  them  have  continaed  to  thriYe,  while  a 
great  development  has  been  given  to  manafBctnring  indnstrj. 

Another  mode  of  enconragmg  a  particolar  indnstrj  which  has  been 
sometimes  adopted^  consists  in  offering  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  a 
certain  commodity.  In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  En^'sh 
Government  frequently  gave  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com  when 
the  price  in  the  home  market  was  so  low  as  to  show  that  there  was  no 
ftar  of  a  deficiency.  In  some  instances  this  must  have  proved  a  great 
boon  to  the  fiumers  by  enabling  them  to  get  rid  of  a  large  stock  which 
an  abundant  harvest  had  caused  them  to  accumulato ;  but  whatever 
they  received  in  this  way  was  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
who  derived  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  transaction.  When  the  pro- 
ceeding was  repeated  every  year,  its  obvious  tendency  was  to  prodnoe 
that  very  superabundance  which  it  was  designed  to  relieve,  for  it  removed 
the  natural  check  on  accumulation  which  would  have  been  imposed  bj 
the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  surplus  stock.  Had  there  been  no  bounty, 
the  fiEurmers  would  have  found  it  expedient  to  grow  less  com  during  the 
remarkable  succession  of  good  harvests  which  occurred  during  this 
period ;  or,  if  the  same  quantity  had  been  grown,  there  would  have  been 
a  greater  increase  of  population  than  that  which  actually  occurred. 
Food  possesses  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  commodity  the  power 
of  creating  its  own  demand,  and  it  is  therefore  the  one  of  all  others 
which  stands  least  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  government  in  providing 
a  market.  So  far  as  the  bounty  had  any  effect,  it  caused  more  capital  to 
be  employed  in  gro\ving  corn  than  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  hin- 
dered the  development  of  other  branches  of  industry.  Without  the  bounty 
the  people  would  still  have  been  able  to  export  their  produce  and  to 
import  other  articles  in  exchange,  and  the  operation  would  have  been 
equally  profitable.  The  bounty  did  not  in  tHe  long  run  secure  higher 
profits  to  the  fanners,  but  only  induced  them  to  obtain  a  profit  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  culture,  while  their  mutual  competition  must  have  reduced 
prices  to  such  a  point  that  they  obtained  no  more  than  the  ordmary 
rate  of  profit.  To  the  rest  of  the  community  the  system  brought 
increased  taxation  and  diminished  comfort.  If  capital  had  been  left  to 
find  employment  for  itself  it  would  have  flowed  into  some  other  trade, 
probably  into  one  in  which  goods  would  have  been  produced  for  expor- 
tation, and  the  imported  articles  would  have  been  \m(l  for  at  their  true 
value  without  any  artificial  deduction  from  the  incomes  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  assumption  which  is  made  by  Protectionists  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
is,  that  whatever  encouragement  is  given  to  one  ])raiich  of  industry  is  an 
addition  to  the  totel  industry  of  the  country,  and  that  what  labourers 
need  is  some  direction  ftt)m  the  Oovemment  as  to  the  kind  of  work 
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which  they  oii8:ht  to  perform.  That  this  assumption  is  en-oneous  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  what  maintains  labourers  is 
not  the  work  in  which  they  are  actually  engaged,  but  the  capital  which 
has  been  previously  accumulated.  Human  beings  have  numerous  wants 
to  satisfy,  and  if  they  are  provided  with  capital  to  maintain  themselves 
while  working  at  other  occupations  than  that  of  raising  food,  their  own 
wants  will  soon  teach  them  the  direction  which  their  industry  should 
take.  Instruction  from  the  Government  is  not  required  in  order  to  point 
out  objects  which  they  ought  to  desire,  for  their  own  tastes  and  feelings 
will  point  out  quite  as  many,  and,  indeed,  far  more  than  they  can  pro- 
duce. As  a  protective  duty  or  a  bounty  does  not  add  anything  to  the 
capital  of  a  country,  it  can  only  cause  it  to  be  transferred  from  one 
employment  to  another  ;  but  this  transfer  must  be  from  an  employment 
which  satisfies  some  existing  want  to  one  which  does  not,  and,  conse- 
quently, simply  injures  consiuners  without  conferring  any  benefit  on 
producers  as  a  body. 

Another  mode  of  directing  industry  into  a  particular  channel  which  has 
been  adopted  by  many  governments,  though  not  entirely  for  industrial 
purposes,  consists  in  placing  restrictions  on  foreign  shipping  admitted 
to  its  ports.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Acts  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  passed  in  England  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  one  which 
was  passed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  known  as  the  Navigation  Act.  Its 
principal  object  was  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  importing  into  England 
the  produce  of  any  other  country  than  Holland  itself,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  designed  to  procure  a  profitable  trade  for  the  English  as  to  relieve 
the  country  from  the  danger  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  in  case  of 
war  if  it  were  not  provided  with  a  large  number  of  ships  and  seamen. 
Adam  Smith  himself  has  praised  it  as  a  wise  measure,  because  well  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country.  In  a  passage  which 
has  been  frequently  quoted,  he  points  out  that  the  law  was  a  great  im- 
pediment to  foreign  trade,  that  it  compelled  the  English  to  buy  dear  and 
sell  cheap,  and  in  many  cases  prevented  them  from  buying  at  all ;  but 
ho  praises  it  because  it  dealt  a  blow  at  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  "  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance 
tlian  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England."  (Book  iv.,  chap.  11).  M'CuUoch, 
iu  an  able  note  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  "  "Wealth  of  Nations," 
has  carefully  examined  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  induced 
Siuifch  and  others  to  believe  that  the  Navigation  Laws  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  object  which  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  to  support  the  belief.  The  great  victories 
of  Blake  over  the  Dutch  were  obtained  before  the  Act  was  passed,  while 
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the  most  disaBtronfl  naval  war  in  which  England  was  ever  engaged 
with  the  Dutch,  and  occoired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  after  tibe 
ing  of  the  Act  This  latter  war  was,  indeed,  in  great  measure  the 
consequence  of  the  irritation  felt  by  the  Dntch  at  the  adoption  hj  the 
English  €k)yemment  of  a  policy  so  hostile  to  their  interests.  But  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  memory  of  remote  events  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct,  the  wars  between  England  and  Holland  are-dassed  together 
as  if  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  they  would  have 
been  much  rarer  if  a  more  liberal  policy  had  been  pursued  in  oonunerdal 
matters.  It  is  well  known  that  the  naval  power  of  Holland  continued 
to  be  formidable  long  after  Cromwell's  time,  and  its  subsequent  decline 
is  due  rather  to  the  greater  progress  made  by  other  States  than  to  an 
absolute  diminution  in  its  own  strength.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Navigation  Act  made  any  considerable  addition  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  England,  for,  though  it  secured  to  English  shipowners  a  monopoly  of 
a  great  part  of  the  commerce  between  England  and  other  countrieBy  it 
could  not  secure  to  them  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  foreign 
countries  themselves.  It  deprived  the  Dutch  of  a  part  of  the  carrying 
trade,  but  caused  a  diversion  of  English  shipping  from  its  accustomed 
channels,  and  what  was  gained  in  one  direction  was  lost  in  another.  As 
the  industry  of  a  country  is  limited  by  its  capital,  an  artificial  extension 
of  one  trade  must  be  followed  by  a  contraction  in  some  other,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  result  was  brought  about.  English 
ships  were  required  to  do  the  work  which  had  been  formerly  done  by 
Dutch  ships,  and  the  consequence  was  that  many  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Baltic  trade,  of  which  the  English  had  fonnerly  enjoyed  a  large 
share.  The  freights  charged  by  Dutch  ships  were  lower  than  the 
English  rates  or  the  Act  would  never  have  been  passed,  and  the 
difference  was  probably  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  one  clause 
of  wliich  required  that  three-fourths  of  the  crew  should  be  Englishmen. 
This  acted  as  a  discouragement  to  foreigners,  who  might  otherwise  have 
employed  English  sliips,  but  were  compelled  to  use  those  of  Holland  or 
some  other  nation.  The  great  diminution  in  the  naval  power  of  Holland 
which  has  taken  place  since  Cromweirs  time  has  destroyed  the  force  of 
the  political  arguments  which  induced  English  statesmen  to  pa£s  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  even  those  who  consider  that  they  were  useful  at 
the  time  when  they  were  passed  have  ceased  to  regard  them  as  any 
longer  necessary.  They  were  substantially  repealed  soon  after  the  Com 
Laws,  to  which  they  were,  in  principle,  so  nearly  allied  ;  and  their  repeal 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  diminution  of  English  shipping.  That  the 
mere  throwing  open  of  the  trade  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners  is  shown  by  the  small  effect  produced  by  the 
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opening  of  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  most  countries  is  reserved  to 
natives,  but  which  in  England  was  thrown  open  to  foreigners  in  1854. 
Although  very  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  measure  by 
foreign  shipowners,  the  knowledge  tliat  foreign  competition  was  possible 
must  have  acted  beneficially  on  natives  engaged  in  the  trade  by  com- 
pelling them  to  reduce  their  freights  and  to  avail  themselves  of  new 
inventions.  The  chief  evil  of  a  protective  system  lies  in  the 
encouragement  which  it  gives  to  the  natural  indolence  of  all  men, 
whether  farmers,  manufacturers,  or  shipo^^^lers,  by  limiting  the  field  of 
the  competition  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  the  Commercial 
Treaty  between  England  and  France  came  into  operation,  it  did  so  much 
to  bring  the  manufacturers  of  both  countries  into  competition  that  it 
was  impoasible  for  any  to  maintain  their  ground  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  their  works  to  perfection.  M.  Chevalier 
remarked  that  the  treaty  sounded  like  an  alarm  bell  in  the  ears  of  French 
manufacturers,  and  that  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  introduce  machinery 
of  the  most  improved  typo  and  every  new  process  which  promised  to 
facilitate  production.  We  can  hardly  need  a  better  proof  of  the  backward 
condition  of  French  manufactures  before  that  time,  or  of  the  enervating 
eflPccts  of  Protection.  Similar  effects  must  be  produced  in  the  shipping 
trade  wherever  it  is  protected  by  Navigation  Laws,  and  wherever  one 
trade  is  protected,  similar  protection  is  sure  to  be  demanded,  and 
obtained,  for  others.  Whatever  diminishes  imi)orts  diminishes  exports 
also,  and  retards  the  growth  of  those  branches  of  industry  which  might 
contribute  to  supplying  the  foreign  market.  By  circuitous  channels, 
the  effects  of  Navigation  Laws  may  l>e  diffused  over  several  trades,  and, 
among  them,  the  ship-building  trade  itself  ;  and  whatever  hinders  ship- 
building does  far  more  to  injure  the  commerce  of  a  nation  than  can  be 
done  by  Navigation  Laws  to  promote  it.  In  those  countries  where  a 
duty  is  levied  on  English  iron  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  native 
iron  trade,  a  great  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way  of  building  ships,  in  which 
iron  is  fast  becoming  the  principal  material  ;  and  the  natural  advantages 
which  England  enjoys  in  this  respect  are  enhanced  by  the  very  measures 
which  are  directed  against  English  trade.  By  removing  all  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  of  its  subjects  with  foreign  countries,  the  English 
Government  has  done  all  that  it  can  do  to  encourage  shipping  by 
enabling  an  extensive  commerce  to  grow  up  which  requires  an  immense 
mercantile  marine  to  carry  it  on. 

Although  the  system  of  Protection  has  now  been  completely  abandoned 
in  England,  there  is  a  large  conmiunity  in  which  the  English  language  is 
spoken  and  English  boolcs  are  universally  read  which  has  nevertheless 
been  so  little  affected  by  the  progress  of  English  thought^  that  Protection^ 
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fiir  flrom  having  been  abandoned  there,  is  still  dominant^  and  haa  of  late 
years  malerially  gained  in  strength  and  popularity.  The  oonununify  is 
one  which  might  have  been  expected  to  look  with  pecoliar  &vonr  on  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  for  its  citizens  pride  themselves  on  the  amoont 
of  individual  liberty  which  they  enjoy,  and  on  their  independence  of  the 
rule  of  any  class.  But  all  these  influences  united  have  not  proved  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  policy  which 
has  been  so  strongly  recommended  by  Political  Economists^  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  a  school  of  writers  has  qyrung  np  in 
America  to  defend  the  maintenance  of  the  Protective  system*  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  English  Economists,  though  it  has  not  been  able 
to  aflfect  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  has  not  been 
altogether  without  effect,  for  American  writers  rather  strive  to  prove 
that  theirs  is  an  exceptional  case  than  boldly  to  maintain,  like  the  writers 
who  preceded  Adam  Smith,  that  Protection  is  essentially  beneficial  to 
industry.  They  tell  us  that  England  has  been  brought  by  the  nuising 
of  Protection  to  such  a  pitch  of  industrial  perfection  that  it  is  now  able 
to  defy  the  competition  of  the  whole  world,  but  that  the  United  States, 
being  less  advanced  industrially,  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
support  which  that  system  affords.  In  Adam  Smith's  time,  foreigners 
were  apt  to  attribute  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  protective  system  which  was  there  in  force,  and  the  belief  may 
have  had  some  foundation,  though  not  such  as  would  afford  much 
encouragement  to  those  who  held  it.  Adam  Smith  considered  that  the 
protective  system  puraued  in  England  was  better  than  those  of  foreign 
countries,  but  it  was  only  better  because  it  was  less  protective.  Observers 
who  looked  only  at  a  few  facts  saw  that  England  had  a  protective 
system  and  an  extensive  commerce,  and  they  at  once  concluded  that  the 
two  things  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  .In  the 
same  way  many  writers  now  adduce  the  great  extension  of  English  com- 
merce which  has  taken  place  since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  economic  doctrines  on 
which  that  policy  was  based.  In  both  cases  the  reasoning  is  equally 
unsound.  Political  Economy  does  not  teach  that  a  country  cannot 
attain  to  commercial  greatness  while  subject  to  a  protective  system,  nor 
does  it  teach  that  a  great  extension  of  commerce  will  follow  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  a  system.  Statistics  may  prove  that  a  country  possesses 
an  extensive  commerce,  or  that  it  has  greatly  increased  its  commerce ; 
but  by  themselves  they  are  quite  inadequate  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
assertions  which  may  be  made  regarding  the  effects  of  a  particular  policy. 
In  order  to  show  that  Protection  promotes  commerce,  it  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  the  two  things  flourish  together,  but  some  proof  must  bo 
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adduced  that  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  other.    The  Pro- 
tectionists have  indeed  attempted  to  do  this,  but  they  have  only  shown 
that  Protection  caused  a  certain  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  a  locality 
where  it  would  not  otherwise  exist,  and  they  have  never  shown  that  it 
would  make  any  addition  to  the  capital  or  the  total  industry  of  a  country, 
much  less  of  the  world.    Adam  Smith  and  others  have  shown  how  it 
injures  industry  by  causing  production  to  be  carried  on  under  less 
favourable  conditions,  and,  consequently,  at  a  greater  cost ;  and  their 
argument  would  be  equally  convincing  even  if  statistics  did  not  show  a 
great  increase  of  commerce  where  their  advice  had  been  followed.    The 
charge  of  insidious  selfishness  which  is  brought  against  England  on 
account  of  its  having  got  all  the  good  it  could  out  of  Protection,  and 
then  called  on  other  countries  to  abandon  what  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  itself,  but  was  useful  to  them,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
which  was  ever  brought  against  any  nation.    The  only  reason  why  Pro- 
tection has  been  abandoned  by  English  statesmen,  is,  that  they  have 
been  convinced  that  it  is  essentially  useless  and  injurious ;  and  when 
they    call    on    other    countries    to  follow    their    example,     they    do 
so  because  they  are  convinced  that  its  maintenance  is  equally  injuri- 
ous to  other  countries.    Foreign  Protectionists  attribute  to  English- 
men a  desire  to  monopolise  all  the  trade  of  the  world,  not  seeing  that 
there  must  be  two  parties  to  every  trade,  and  that  every  extension  of  the 
commerce  of  England  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  that  of 
the  countries  which  trade  with  it.    When  President  Grant,  in  a  Message 
to  Congress,  recommended  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  he  dilated 
on  its  capacity  for  producing  many  articles  which  are  ijcnported  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  and  urged  that  if  his  advice  were 
followed,  importation  would  cease.     Yet,  in  the  same  Message,  he  dilated 
on  the  advantage  which  the  United  States  would  derive  from   the 
exportation  of  their  produce,  and  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  process 
would  continue  even  though  importation  were  annihilated.     How  he 
supposed  that  foreigners  were  to  pay  for  American  exiK)rt,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  export  anything  in  return  he  did  not  explain,  but  he 
probably  wished  them  to  do  so  by  remitting  the  precious  metals.     If 
this  were  to  be  done,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  a  very  low  figure  by  the  inability  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
fm-nish  them  with  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  gold  and  silver. 
Among  the  American  >\Titers  who  defend  Protection  none  are  better 
known  than  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  whose  "  Principles  of  Social  Science," 
published  in  1856,  contains  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  system  in  all 
its  ramifications.     The  work  being  somewhat  prolix,  an  abridgment 
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has  been  prepared*  for  the  oonyenienoe  of  the  Americaii  pabHp,  flmm 
which  the  following  obeenrations  are  extracted : — **  A  conntry  anfaraoes 
all  the  varietieB  of  soil  and  climate  requisite  for  a  very  yaried  agri- 
onltnre,  from  the  barley  of  the  North  to  the  sagar  of  the  Boath ;  and 
yet  its  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  yarions  artides^  paying 
many  times  the  original  cost,  and  losing  annually  more  than  wonUi^  if 
properly  applied,  suffice  for  naturalising  them  at  home.  •  .  .  Iron 
ore  and  ftiel  abound,  but  there  being  no  famaces  both  remain  nadeas, 
and  the  former  can  scarcely  obtain  a  plough.  Wool  abounds,  but  as 
there  is  no  woollen  mill,  the  former's  daughter  is  idle  while  he  himadf 

cannot  obtain  a  coat In  this  state  of  things,  society  says  to  the 

formers  and  labourers  that  the  establishment  of  mills  and  fumaoea 
would  double  the  value  of  both  land  and  labour,  and  that  to  enaUe 
them  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  erection  of  such  establishmenta  it 
win  require  of  the  foreign  producers  of  cloth  and  iron  a  certain  portion 
of  the  value  of  all  they  may  import — applying  the  proceeds  to  the 
making  of  new  and  better  roads,  or  to  paying  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment ;  thus  improving  the  modes  of  communication  unong  themselvea 
while  relieving  them  at  <mce  and  for  ever  from  the  oppressive  tax 
of  transportation  to  the  distant  market."  (Chapter  xUv.,  sec  2, 
pp.  509-510). 

Thus,  Mr.  Carey  considers  it  a  greater  hardship  for  consumers  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  from  a  great  distance 
than  to  pay  an  equal  amount  for  similar  goods  produced  within  the 
limits  of  the  political  community  to  which  they  belong.  What  differ- 
ence it  can  make  to  them  whether  the  liigh  price  which  they  have  to 
pay  is  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production  or  to  that  of  transportation, 
he  does  not  explain,  and  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  If 
for  transportation  we  substitute  production,  the  argument  would  be 
equally  cogent.  Mr.  Carey  might  say  that  though  ploughs  and  coats 
could  be  produced  at  homo  ^\ith  less  labour  than  would  be  required  to 
bring  them  from  abroad,  it  would  be  better  for  society  to  step  in  to 
compel  the  native  producers  to  contribute  something  towards  reducing 
the  cost  of  sea  transport,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  expense 
of  travelling  and  relieve  the  consumers  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the 
oppressive  tax  of  production.  Human  labour,  as  has  been  well  explained 
by  Mill,  consists  of  nothing  else  than  moving  things  from  place  to  place, 
and,  wherever  production  is  carried  on,  transportation  is  carried  on  also. 
If  an  American  farmer  buys  iron  raised  from  a  mine  in  his  owti  State, 
what  he  pays  for  is  the  labour  of  transporting  the  ore  from  the  bottom 

*  By  Kate  MoEean.    Philadelphia,  1872. 
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of  the  mine  to  the  Borfacey  and  thence  to  the  fdmaoey  and  of  trans- 
porting the  iron  to  the  different  workshops  where  it  is  made  up 
into  the  shape  in  which  he  requires  it,  and,  lastly,  of  conveying  the 
finished  article  to  his  own  house.  The  most  complete  IVotection 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  most  absolute  Free  Trade,  emancipate 
human  beings  from  the  necessity  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
the  laws  of  matter  and  force;  and,  so  long  as  industry  continues, 
consumers  will  have  to  submit  to  the  oppressive  tax  of  transportation. 
So  far  as  this  tax  can  be  hghtened,  it  is  done  by  Free  Trade,  which 
enables  goods  to  be  brought  to  their  destination  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  labour.  Mr.  Carey  looks  only  at  the  distance,  and  thinks 
that  there  must  be  more  labour  of  transportation  the  farther  the  goods 
are  brought.  This  is  clearly  an  error  where  land  and  water  carriage  are 
compared,  and  even  where  the  actual  journey  which  is  made  by  the  goods 
in  their  finished  state  is  longer,  the  labour  of  transporting  the  different 
elements  to  the  place  where  they  are  combined  is  often  greater,  and  the 
total  labour  of  transportation  is  greater  also.  A  protective  duty  would 
not  be  imposed  unless  foreign  producers  were  able  to  undersell  the 
natives,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  do  this  shows  that  the  con- 
sumers are  able  to  obtain  what  they  want  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  labour.  The  alternative  is  not  between  production  and 
transportation,  but  between  a  smaller  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
transportation  and  a  larger  quantity  of  another  kind.  Another  assump- 
tion made  in  the  above  passage  is,  that  labourers  would  not  find 
employment  unless  guarded  by  Protection ;  but  the  very  fact  that  a 
protective  duty  is  proposed  shows  that  foreign  goods  are  imported,  and, 
if  imported,  they  must  be  paid  for  by  corresponding  exports.  The 
farmer's  daughter,  we  are  told,  is  idle,  but  her  chances  of  obtaining 
employment  will  not  be  increased  by  the  imposition  of  a  protective  duty. 
If  tlie  duty  succeeds  in  excluding  foreign  goods,  foreign  purchases  will 
also  cease,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  laboured  to  produce  goods  for 
exportation  will  compete  for  employment  in  the  production  of  the  articles 
which  were  formerly  imported.  If  the  fanner's  daughter  was  not  able 
to  get  employment  while  the  old  state  of  things  continued,  she  would  be 
no  better  able  to  do  so  under  the  new,  for  her  competitors  will  be  as 
numerous  as  before,  though  the  kind  of  work  will  be  different.  We  are 
told  that  the  farmer  can  hardly  procure  himself  a  coat,  but  he  will  be  no 
better  able  to  do  so  after  the  change  than  before.  If  he  could  not 
formerly  import  a  coat,  or  the  cloth  of  which  a  coat  might  be  made,  a 
protective  duty  will  not  cause  him  to  buy  it  in  a  new  quarter,  but  it  will 
reduce  his  power  of  purchasing  coats,  or,  indeed,  any  other  articles.  By 
the  supposition  it  will  force  him  to  pay  dearer  for  home-made  articles 
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thau  he  had  formerly  done  for  foreign  ones  ;  and  whatever  makes  him 
pay  dearer  for  a  given  quantity  of  commodities,  must,  pro  tanto, 
diminish  his  purchasing  power.  But  the  most  curious  oversight  which 
is  exliibited  in  this  passage  consists  in  the  assumption  that  a  protective 
duty  can,  at  the  same  time,  fulfil  its  purpose  and  yet  bring  in  a  revenue. 
Foreign  producers,  we  arc  told,  are  compelled  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
the  price  of  their  goods,  which  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads,  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Government ;  and  thus  taxation  is  lessened, 
while  native  industry  is  encouraged,  the  iron  mines  are  worked,  the 
wool  is  manufactured,  etc.  But  it  is  obvious  that  unless  protective  duty 
is  high  enough  to  exclude  foreign  products  it  cannot  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  market  to  native  producers,  nor  afford  any  additional  inducement 
to  open  up  native  mines  or  estabhsh  native  factories.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  it  cannot  yield  a  revenue, 
for  the  goods  on  which  it  is  imposed  will  not  be  brought  within  reach 
of  the  Custom  Houses.  In  the  former  case  the  duty  ceases  to  be  protec- 
tive, and,  indeed,  belongs  to  that  class  of  taxes  which  are  viewed  with 
favour  by  many  writers  who  are  strong  advocates  of  Free  Trade.  The 
tea  duty,  which  has  long  been  levied  in  England,  is  a  tax  on  a  foreign 
product  which  In'iugs  in  a  considerable  revenue,  but  it  is  not  protective, 
for,  whether  it  existed  or  not,  English  farmers  would  not  strive  to 
compete  with  those  of  Asia  in  tea  growing.  In  the  latter  case,  when  a 
duty  is  really  protective,  its  defects  cannot  be  palliated  by  pointing  to  a 
relief  which  it  furnishes  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  a 
duty  to  be  so  adjusted  that  it  merely  diminishes,  instead  of  preventing, 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  ;  but  when  tliis  is  the  case,  it 
fails  in  its  object  just  to  the  extent  to  which  the  articles  are  imported, 
and,  instead  of  being  entitled  to  praise,  both  as  a  fiscal  and  as  a  protective 
expedient,  it  is  a  compromise  which  is  equally  objectionable  to  both 
parties.  Mr.  Carey  frequently  complains  that  Free  Trade  impoverishes 
the  United  States  by  encouraging  the  export  of  corn,  which  is,  in  effect, 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  soil  itself.  There  is  a  certain  foundation  for 
this  objection,  for,  as  the  removal  of  each  crop  is  the  removal  of  so  much 
of  the  soil  as  has  already  been  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  vegetables, 
the  process,  if  continually  repeated,  must  completely  impoverish  the 
soil.  That  continued  exportation  of  produce  does  produce  this  effect  has 
been  sho^^^l  on  a  lamentably  large  scale  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union  during  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  and  other  countries  have 
exhibited  a  similar  spectacle,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale.  South 
Australia  is  one  instance,  and  the  county  of  Durham,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Caird's  visit,  was  another,  and  in  both  cases  the  effect  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  diminution  in  the  average  yield.    But,  as  Mill  has  clearly  sho^vn. 
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there  is  no  connection  between  Free  Trade  and  such  a  wasteful  system 
of  tillage.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  farmers  should  import 
manure  to  replace  those  elements  of  the  soil  which  have  Ueen  removed 
in  the  shape  of  com,  and  Free  Trade,  far  from  preventing  them  from 
doing  so,  places  every  facility  in  their  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
Protection  does  not  prevent  farmers,  if  so  inclined,  from  thus  impoverish- 
ing their  lands  ;  and  the  county  of  Durham  was  so  impoverished  during 
the  period  of  Protection.  As  Mill  points  out,  the  argument,  if  it  were 
good  against  Free  Trade  >vith  foreign  countries,  would  be  equally  good 
against  Free  Trade  within  the  limits  of  the  same  country,  especially  in 
one  so  extensive  as  the  United  States.  The  com  which  is  brought  from 
the  "Western  States  to  the  great  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  not 
brought  back  in  the  form  of  manure  any  more  than  that  which  is 
exported  to  England  or  France,  and  if  Custom  House  barriers  are 
necessary  in  the  one  case,  they  are  equally  necessary  in  the  other.  It 
has  been  shown  by  experiment,  as,  indeed,  it  might  be  proved  apriori^ 
that  when  a  proper  quantity  of  manure  is  supplied,  the  same  kind  of 
crop  may  be  raised  year  after  year  from  the  same  soil  without  undergoing 
any  diminution  in  its  quantity ;  and  this  being  so,  the  question  becomes 
a  purely  agricultural  one  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  discussions  of 
Economists.  If  the  price  at  which  American  com  is  sold  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  supply  themselves  with  manure,  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  for  they  can  raise  the  price  until  it  is  high 
enough  for  the  purpose.  If  they  are  not  sagacious  enough  to  do  so,  then 
it  can  matter  little  to  what  market  they  send  their  grain,  for  whether  it  be 
American  or  foreign,  near  or  remote,  the  soil  will  be  equally  impoverished, 
and  they  will  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame.  The  farmers  of 
Durham  have  already  found  that  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  large  enough  to  impoverish  their  farms  when  they  would 
not  consent  to  take  the  trouble  to  renovate  the  soil. 

Mr.  Carey  considers  Protection  to  be  necessary  for  securing  the  sta- 
bility of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  According  to  him, 
the  monetary  crises  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  in  that 
country  have  been  due  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  and  this  in  its  turn  has 
been  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  fiscal  system  which  would  cause  gold  to 
be  constantly  imported  in  large  quantities.  To  secure  a  regular  influx 
of  gold  and  silver  was  the  object  of  all  systems  of  Protection  adopted  in 
mediaeval  Europe,  because  in  those  times  the  belief  was  general  that 
wealth  consisted  in  these  metals  alone.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
English  Government  to  secure  this  object,  that  at  one  time  it  appointed 
agents  to  see  that  in  every  bargain  which  an  English  merchant  oonclnded 
abroad  he  exchanged  English  goods  for  foreign  gold  or  silver.    The 
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OoTemment  aUowed  foreigners  to  import  their  goods  into  Bnglan^  bat 
took  great  pains  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  away  any  Irot  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  precious  metals  which  they  received  in  exdiange* 
Mr.  Carey  does  not  suppose  that  wealth  consists  entirely  of  these  metab^ 
but  he  fears  that  a  country  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 
unless  the  Government  makes  special  provision  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
seems'to  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
obtain  this  object  as  was  shown  by  medissval  statesmen.  That  it  is 
necessary  for  a  country  which  uses  gold  for  its  currency  to  kel^  up  its 
stock  is  obvious  enough,  but  Mr.  Carey  does  not  tell  us  why  the  anist- 
ance  of  the  Government  is  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  obtain  what 
thej  require.  England  possesses  no  gold  mines  worth  mentioning;  and  has, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  pursued  a  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  yet 
it  has  received  a  large  portion  of  what  has  been  produced  in  Califomiay 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  what  has  been  raised  in  Australia^  and  no 
Englishman  who  has  anything  to  give  in  exchange  has  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  gold  coin.  There  have  been  occasions  when  English  banks 
have  been  denuded  of  their  stock  of  gold ;  but  even  at  these  times  the 
scarcity  has  only  been  felt  by  the  limited  class  of  merchants  who  hi^pen 
to  require  large  quantities,  and  the  general  public  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  as  many  coins  as  they  desired.  Mr.  Carey  contends  that 
Protection  secures  to  a  country  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  gold, 
and  so  saves  it  from  monetary  crises.  Speaking  of  the  United  States,  he 
says,  "  Protection  ceased  in  1818,  bequeathing  to  Free  Trade  a  commerce 
that  gave  an  excess  import  of  specie,  a  people  among  whom  there  existed 
great  prosperity,  a  large  public  revenue,  and  a  rapidly  diminishing 
public  debt." 

"Free  Trade  ceased  in  1824,  bequeathing  to  Protection  a  commerce 
that  gave  an  excess  export  of  specie,  an  impoverished  people,  a  declining 
public  revenue,  and  an  increasing  public  debt."  (Chap.  xxix.  sec.  8, 
p.  348).  And  he  continues  to  enumerate  several  changes,  all  of  which 
told  to  the  disadvantage  of  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  know  what  are 
the  particular  changes  in  the  tariff  which  Mr.  Carey  describes  as  tran- 
sitions from  Protection  to  Free  Trade,  or  vice  versa;  but  since  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  have  adopted  a  tariff 
which  is  as  protective  as  he  could  desire,  and  yet  it  has  not  saved  them 
from  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  characterised  the  crisis  of  1878,  as  it  has 
characterised  all  commercial  crises  in  America,  England,  and  elsewhere.  A 
fiscal  system  based  on  the  principles  of  Protection  may  seriously  obstruct 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  but  cannot  prevent  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports,  and  it  is  the  fluctuations  which 
drain  a  country  of  its  gold.  However  frequently  a  tariff  may  be  modified, 
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it  muBt  be  considered  as  permanent  when  compared  with  the  flactnations 
of  commerce,  and  a  permanent  rule  cannot  prevent  consumers  from 
sometimes  requiring  an  unusual  quantity  of  a  particular  article.  When 
this  happens,  it  must  frequently  be  found  that  the  country  has  no  other 
commodities  except  gold  which  foreigners  will  consent  to  accept  in  pay- 
ment for  what  is  imported,  and  no  tariff  can  prevent  gold  from  being 
exported  in  such  a  case.  Several  crises  occurred  in  England  under  the 
f^gime  of  Protection,  and  the  most  noted  of  these,  that  of  1825,  was 
marked  by  quite  as  great  a  diminution  in  the  reserve  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  as  has  ever  occurred  since.  So  far  as  Protection  has 
anything  to  do  with  commercial  crises,  it  rather  tends  to  multiply  and 
aggravate  them,  for  by  obstructing  the  trade  of  a  country  with  foreign 
countries  it  impedes  the  growth  of  those  business  relations  which  woidd 
teach  foreigners  to  accept  native  produce  rather  than  gold  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  ought  to  have  relieved  the 
United  States  from  all  danger  of  crises  if  these  could  be  prevented  by 
regular  importation  of  gold,  for  the  produce  of  that  region  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed  to  keep  in  repair  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  high  prices  which  the  discovery  has  produced  have  encouraged 
importation  from  abroad,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  have  pro- 
duced a  temporary  dearth  of  gold  on  several  occasions  since  that  event,  as 
they  had  done  before. 

Another  American  writer,  Mr.  H.  Carey  Baird,  contends  that  American 
producers  are  entitled  to  protection  because  they  have  to  submit  to 
heavy  taxation  while  foreigners  are  able  to  introduce  similar  goods 
without  paying  the  same  taxes,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  same 
thing  as  being  untaxed.  He  commences  a  pamphlet*  by  asking  "What 
is  British  Free  Trade  ?  It  is  that  extraordinary  governmental  policy 
which  would  grant  privileges  to  foreigners  which  it  withholds  from  its 
own  people  !  It  is  that  system  of  legislation  which  would  permit  those 
foreigners  to  send  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  products  of 
their  labour,  into  your  country  untaxed,  without  contributing  toward 
the  support  of  your  city,  town,  county,  state,  or  National  Government  5 
while  you  pay  for  those  purposes  taxes  upon  real  estate,  sales,  incomes^ 
manufactures,  corporations,  transportation,  fomiture,  watches,  light, 
heat,  books,  newspapers,  bonds,  mortgage  deeds,  notes,  checks,  food, 
spirits,  ale,  medicine,  law,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  upon  all  you  eat,  drink, 
wear,  are  obliged  or  desire  in  any  manner  or  form  to  use,  have,  or  enjoy, 
excepting  only  the  air  you  breathe.  Can  such  a  system  be  based  upon 
any  principle  of  right  or  justice,  or  can  it  be  expedient  in  any  country 

*  <'  The  Bights  of  American  Prodaoers  and  the  WroDgs  of  BritlBh  Free  Trade 

Berenae  Beform."    Philadelphia,  1870. 
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or  among  any  people?"    There  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  fa  this 
argument  if  Mr.  Baird  simply  contended  that  when  a  duty  was  imposed 
on  an  article  produced  in  the  United  States  a  corresponding  duty  should 
be  levied  on  it  when  imported  from  abroad.    American  producers  have 
frequently  sufiFered  from  the  neglect  of  their  Government  to  take  such  a 
measure,  which  is  equally  required  by  justice  and  expediency,  but  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Baird's  argument  is  not  confined  to  such  cases.    He 
argues  that  because  American  producers  are  heavily  taxed,  they  should 
have  a  monoply  of  the  market  as  against  foreigners  who  do  not  con- 
tribute to  American  taxation,  but  he  does  not  show  any  connection 
between  the  two  things.    The  reason  why  foreigners  do  not  contribute 
to  American  taxation  is,  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  American  Government,  and  Mr.  Baird  gives  us  no  reason 
for  calling  on  them  to  contribute  towards  it.  The  fact  that  the  Aihericans 
are  able  to  buy  foreign  products  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  produced 
at  home  does  not  show  that  they  are  less  able  to  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  which  diminishes  their  ex- 
penditure in  one  direction  makes  them  better  able  to  afford  it  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  paying  taxes.     If  American  consumers  were  debarred 
fi'om  the  purchase  of  foreign  goods,   the  burdens  imposed  on  Ame- 
rican producers  would  not  be  thereby  rendered  less  onerous.    They 
would  not  be  required  to  produce  more,  but  would  simply  have  to  supply 
the  home  mai-ket  instead  of  producing  goods  for  exportation.     The 
amount  of  taxation  would  be  jnst  as  great  for  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  military  and  civil  scr^'iccs,  and  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  would  be  the  same  whatever  system  of 
raising  the  revenue  were  adopted,  but  if  a  protective  system  were 
established  the  people  would  to  some  extent  be  impoverished.    Whatever 
excludes  cheap  goods  on  account  of  their  cheapness  must  compel  con- 
sumers to  accept  less  in  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  and 
must,  pro  ta/tito,  diminish  the  surplus  which   they  can   place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  after  their  most  pressing  wants  have  been 
supplied.     Mr.  Baird  discusses  the  merits  of  a  tariff  proposed  by  the 
partisans  of  Free  Trade,  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  duties  shall  with 
few  exceptions  be  levied  solely  on  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  makes  the  following  observations  : — "  Now,  the 
duties  here  contemplated  being  generally,  and  with  but  few  exceptions, 
levied  upon  products  which  we  do  not  produce  and  must  have,  we  ourselves 
must  of  necessity  pay  them,  there  being  substantially  no  American 
competitors  to  keep  down  or  regulate  prices,  or  to  oblige  the  foreign 
producers  themselves  to  pay  the  duties  in  order  to  compete  with  such 
American  competitors.     These  duties,  then,  become  an  absolute  and 
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positive  tax  upon  Americans  from  which  there  is  no  escape  except  by  their 
ceasing  to  consume  the  products.    Again,  the  general  reform  principle, 
as  here  developed,  being  to  levy  no  duty  upon  any  product  the  like  of 
which  is  produced  in  this  country,  a  few  heavily-excised  articles  almost 
alone  excepted,  foreigners  are  to  be  allowed  free  and  untaxed  access  to 
our  markets  here  to  compete  with  American  producers,  the  mere  fact  of 
any  article  being  largely  produced  in  this  country  being  the  title  by 
which,  by  the  code  of  the  "  reformer,"  the  foreigner  obtains  the  right 
to  send  such  articles  into  this  country  untaxed.    As  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  must  ultimately  live  ofiF,  or  from,  the  product  of  American 
production,  so  must  all  taxes,  national,  state,  and  local,  ultimately  fiedl 
upon  American  producers,  and  upon  them  alone,  unless  we  can  make 
foreigners  who  seek  our  markets,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  and  profits 
thereof,  pay  a  portion  of  these  taxes,  precisely  the  thing  which  these 
British  Free  Trade  revenue-reformers  intend  shall  not  be  done."    Thus, 
what  he  complains  of  is  a  system  by  which  Americans  would  be  made  to 
pay  for  the 'Protection  which  their  government  affords  to  them,  and  to 
them  alone,  and  would  have  to  pay  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.     It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  he  supposes  the  griev- 
ance to  consist.    Americans  alone  have  to  pay  for  what  they  alone  use, 
and  he  fails  to  point  out  any  sort  of  reason  why  anyone  else  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  it.     He  argues  that,  because  the  whole  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  are  consumed  by  the  American  Government  must  be  either 
produced  in  America  or  paid  for  by  American  produce,  therefore  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  falls  on  American  producers,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  follow.    All  that  part  of  American  taxation  which  falls  upon 
Unproductive  consumers  is  levied  without  imposing  any  heavier  burden 
on  producers  than  they  would  have  to  bear  if  such  taxation  was  aban- 
doned.     He  regards  it  as  a  hardship  that  heavily-taxed  American 
producers  should  have  to  face  a  competition  of  untaxed  foreigners,  but 
he  seems  to  forget  that  foreign  producers  have  their  taxes  to  pay, 
though  the  American  Government  derives  no  benefit  from  them,  and  he 
quite  omits  to  show  that  such  taxation  prevents  Americans  from  selling 
their  produce  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  foreigners.     He  regards  it  as  singular 
that  the  Free  Traders  should  make  the  fact  that  an  article  can  be  pro- 
duced at  home  a  reason  for  admitting  it  from  abroad  untaxed,  but  he 
quite  forgets  that  the  exception  of  "a  few  heavily-excised  articles"  cuts 
away  the  ground  from  under  his  argument.    The  Free  Traders  do  not 
object  on  principle  to  the  taxation  of  articles  which  can  be  produced 
at   home.    They  simply  consider  that    the   revenue   can   be   more 
conveniently  raised  when  duties  are  levied  on  a  very  few  artidesi,  some  of 
which  can  be,  while  others  cannot  be,  produced  at  home.  In  the  interest 
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of  prodacers  themselves  Free  Traders  desire  to  restrict  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits,  the  interference  with  production  which  a  system  of  excise 
necessarily  brings  with  it.  In  the  interest  of  consumers  they  object  to 
the  imposition  of  any  duty  which  raises  the  cost  of  an  article  without 
benefiting  the  revenue.  The  object  of  the  revenue  reformers  is  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  providmg  for  the  expenses  of  government  which 
shall  press  most  equitably  on  all  those  who  benefit  by  its  maintenance. 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for  Mr.  Baird  to  complain  that  American 
producers  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  themselves  aa 
to  complain  that  foreigners  are  not  compelled  to  provide  them  with  a 
government. 

In  another  pamphlet^  Mr.  Baird  publishes  part  of  a  corresp<yidence 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Perry,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Yale  College,  who,  it  appears,  had  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the 
folly  of  Protection,  and  to  whom  he  makes  the  following  characteristic 
reply  : — " '  They ' "  (the  Protectionists)  you  go  on  to  say, "  *  ignore  the  fact 
that  all  trade  is  voluntary  exchange  of  services  between  two  parties  who 
know  better  than  anyone  else  can  tell  them  what  their  interests  are,  and 
that  such  trade  ceases  of  necessity  the  moment  it  becomes  unprofitable.! " 
"  Granted,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument.    May  not  the  same  be  said  of 
the  voluntary  exchange  of  services  between  two  highwaymen,  the  one 
who  holds  your  horse,  and  the  other  who  puts  his  revolver  to  your  head 
and  demands  your  money  or  your  life  ?    Do  not  these  highwaymen 
*  know  better  than  anyone  else  can  tell  them  what  their  interests  are  ?' 
Is  this  exchange  of  services  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  until  it  ceases  because 
the  entire  community  having  been  either  robbed  or  fi'ighteued  from  the 
road  *  it  becomes  unprofitable.*  *'  *    The  case  which  Mr.  Baird  puts  is 
in  no  way  parallel  to  that  which  it  concerns  him  to  discuss.     In  the  case 
of  the  highwaymen  there  is  no  occasion  for  anyone  to  interfere  in  the 
interest  of  the  highwaymen    themselves.      The   reason   wliy  society 
interferes  in  the  matter,  is,  that  it  wishes  to  protect  those  whose  liberty 
the  highwaymen  wish  to  infringe.     It  interferes,  not  to  curtail  liberty, 
but  to  preserve  it.     In  the  case  of  a  protective  duty,  society  interferes 
not  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  any  individual,  but  to  prevent  individuals 
from  procuring  what  will  satisfy  their  own  wants  without  injuring  other 
individuals.      Mr.   Baird,   indeed,  seems    to  consider   that  American 
producers  are  injured  whenever  an  American  buys  foreign  goods  instead 
of  those  produced  by  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  this  assumes  that  the 
producers  have  a  right  to  choose  what  they  will  produce,  and  to  compel 
their  countrymen  to  buy  from  them  whether  they  like  it  or  not.     This 
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is  to  afisume  that  a  certain  class  of  men  are  entitled  to  dictate  to  the  rest 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  deal  with  their  own  property  and 
supply  their  own  wants  ;  an  assumptio;!  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
is  made  by  highwaymen,  and  against  which  society  in  their  case  protests 
so  strongly.  The  conduct  of  society  where  Mr.  Baird's  scheme  is  carried 
out  is  so  far  from  resembling  its  conduct  when  dealing  with  highwaymen, 
that  it  might  be  much  more  fairly  compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  high- 
waymen themselves,  since  in  both  cases  there  is  the  same  interference 
with  persons  who  have  done  no  wrong,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
numbers  of  those  who  are  injured. 

Another  argument  which  is  put  forward  by  American  Protectionists 
is,  that  wages  being  higher  in  the  United  States  it  is  impossible  for  the 
producers  of  that  country  to  compete  against  the  pauper-labour  of 
Europe.  This  argument  proceeds  on  the  assumption  which  is  so  fre- 
quently made  by  commercial  men,  and  sometimes  even  by  Political 
Economists,  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  wages  indicates  the  cost 
of  production.  If  this  were  so,  the  cost  of  production  would  certainly 
be  high  in  the  United  States,  for  money-wages  are  about  twice  as  high 
there  as  they  are  in  Europe  ;  but  the  theory  of  wages,  which  has  been 
explained  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  directly  opposed  to  snch  an  assump- 
tion. As  Adam  Smith  said  long  ago,  the  cost  of  an  article  to  a  person 
who  wants  it  is  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  which  can  be 
attained  by  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  the  smaller  must  be  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  The  fact  that  wages  measured  in  gold  are  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe  proves  that  the  cost  of  producing  gold  is 
low,  for  otherwise  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  would  not  be  rewarded 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  gold.  When  Americans  say  that  the  high  cost 
of  labour  prevents  them  from  competing  with  their  European  rivals, 
they  forget  that  wages  are  just  as  high  in  gold-mining  as  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  that  they  are  able  to  produce  gold  for  exporta- 
tion. So  it  is  with  agriculture  where  wages  are  high,  and  yet  an 
immense  quantity  of  produce  is  annually  exported.  If  the  wages  of 
American  farm-labourers  were  as  high  as  at  present,  but  their  labour  was 
not  more  efficient  than  that  of  their  European  rivals,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  impossible  for  American  farmers  to  stand  against  the  disadvantage  of 
the  greater  cost  of  carriage  which  must  be  submitted  to  before  their 
produce  can  be  brought  to  an  European  market.  But  the  very  fact  that 
such  an  exportation  does  take  place  shows  that  they  can  compete  with 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  pauper-labour  of  Europe  and  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  this  theory.    That  the  theory  is  not 
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altogether  devoid  of  foundation  must  in  fairness  be  admitted,  and  is 
brought  home  to  many  American  manufacturers  by  their  daily  experi- 
ence. Each  of  them  finds  that,  though  his  machineiy  is  as  good,  and  his 
workmen  as  skilful  as  those  employed  in  European  factories,  he  cannot 
afford  to  sell  his  products  at  so  low  a  price  as  his  rivals,  and,  having 
exhausted  all  other  means  of  accounting  for  his  failure,  he  finds  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  in  the  enormous  difference  between  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  his  own  and  his  rivals'  establishments.  But  though  this  explana- 
tion is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  theory 
which  American  Protectionists  build  upon  it,  for  there  are  many  trades, 
of  which  gold-mining  and  agriculture  have  already  been  cited  as 
examples,  in  which  American  producers  can,  and  do,  compete  successfnlly 
with  Europeans.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  theory  of  the 
inability  of  Americans  to  do  so  ?  The  answer  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Caimes,  who  observes,  "  What  it  means,  and  what  it  only  can  mean, 
is,  that  they  are  unable  to  do  so  consistently  ^ith  obtaining  thafc 
rate  of  remuneration  on  their  industry  which  is  current  in  ibe 
United  States.  If  only  American  labourers  and  capitalists  would  be 
content  with  the  wages  and  profits  current  in  Great  Britain,  there 
is  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  them  from  holding  their  own 
in  any  markets  to  which  Manchester  and  Sheffield  send  their  wares. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  Over  a  large  portion 
of  the  great  field  of  industry,  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Europe,  advantages  of  a  very  exceptional  kind  ; 
over  the  rest,  the  advantage  is  less  decided,  or  they  stand  on  a  par  with 
Europeans,  or  possibly  they  are,  in  some  instances,  at  a  disadvantage.*  '* 
Wliile  the  Americans  confine  themselves  to  those  brandies  of  industry  in 
which  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over  Europeans  they  are  able  to 
produce  on  a  large  scale,  both  for  themselves  and  for  foreigners.  What 
they  complain  of  is  their  inability  to  compete  successfully  in  those 
branches  in  which  they  arc  at  a  disadvantage,  or,  at  least,  have  a  less 
decided  advantage.  They  do  not  complain  tliat  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  any  commodities  which  they  require,  for  the  demand  for  Protec- 
tion implies  that  foreigners  are  ready  to  supply  their  wants.  Their 
complaint  is  that  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  high  remuneration  when 
they  ^ill  not  consent  to  produce  those  articles  which  natives  and 
foreigners  are  most  willing  to  purchase.  Similar  complaints  are  heard 
in  other  countries  in  which  money-wages  are  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  Russian  and  Austrian  producers  dread  nothing  so  much 
as  English  competition,  although  they  have  to  pay  their  workmen  nmch 
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less  than  their  English  competitors.  It  is  not  the  high  rates  of  wages 
which  prevent  Americans  from  competing  with  Europeans,  but  their 
refusal  to  select  the  trades  in  which  the  high  wages  can  be  successfiillf 
earned.  As  Mr.  Caimes  says,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  diresdj 
quoted,  "  The  people  of  the  Union  decline  to  confine  themselves  within 
these  liberal  bounds.  They  would  cover  the  whole  domain  of  indus- 
trial activity,  and  think  it  hard  that  they  should  not  reap  the  same , 
rich  harvest  from  every  part  of  the  field.  They  must  descend  into  the 
arena  with  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  yet  secure  the  rewards  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  They  must  employ  European  conditions  of 
production  and  obtain  American  results.  What  is  this  but  to  quarrel 
with  the  laws  of  nature."  That  they  cannot  under  these  circumstances 
compete  with  advantage  is  clear  enough,  but  Protection  would  not 
enable  them  to  do  so.  The  la^i^-s  of  nature  cannot  be  repealed  by  the 
fiscal  regulations  of  any  government,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  particular  industry,  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  products  will  not  make  it  thrive.  A  protective  tariff  may 
indeed  compel  the  Americans  to  produce  for  themselves  the  articles  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  producers  will, 
in  such  a  case,  receive  the  same  rates  of  profit  and  money-wages  as  the 
•rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  the  advantage  will  be  merely  nominal, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  American  producers  would  have  earned  quite  as 
high  a  nominal  remuneration  if  fchey  had  produced  goods  for  exportation ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  although  money-wages  will  be  the  same,  real 
wages  would  have  fallen.  The  feet  that  foreign  commodities  were 
imported  shows  that  they  were  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those 
produced  in  the  country ;  and  if  a  monopoly  of  the  market  is  granted  to 
the  home  producers,  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  dearer  for  what 
tliey  purchase,  and  a  given  quantity  of  labour  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  comfort  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  I  use  the 
word  monopoly  in  spite  of  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  Baird,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Perry,  says,  "  I  am  tempted  to  remark  upon  a  passage  in 
yours  of  the  19  th  ult.,  where  you  ask,  *  Why  then  should  exchanges  be 
prohibited  professedly  in  the  interests  of  taxpayers,  but  really  in  the 
interests  of  monopolists'.  This  cry  of  *  monopoly,'  is,  as  I  am  well 
aware,  a  most  important  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  so-called  *Free 
Traders,'  but  is  there,  however,  anything  but  an  attempted  deception  in  it. 
Suppose  any  article,  iron  for  instance,  be  prohibited,  not  merely  pro- 
tected, to  whom  does  it  grant  any  monopoly  ?  Is  it  not  simply  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  40,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  has 
the  desire,  the  brains,  and  the  capital  to  engage  in  its  manufecture  ?  Do 
you  call  this  *  monopoly  ?  *    If  you  do,  you  must  rely  upon  and  consult 
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some  dioticmsry  wbioh  I  hftTe  never  aeen,  and  I  dioald  Hke  to  koqw  the 
name  of  the  aathor."  (p.  11).  Perh^M,  in  strititort  aonmoj,  tiw  ir«ad 
monopoly  rignifiea  a  priyflege  of  aelUng  enjoyed  by  one  penon  alone  to 
the  exdnmon  of  all  those  who  can  be  reetrained  by  the  antfaorilyaf  the 
grantor  of  the  priyilege.  Bat  the  word  has  bng  been  ued  in  onea 
where  the  privilege  is  shared  among  a  large  nmnber,  and  wham  rerj 
little  difBoolty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  ashare  in  ita  advantagen  The 
Bank  of  England  is  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  note-iarae  in  Londmiy 
althongh  its  proprietors  are  nnmbered  by  thonsanda,  and  anyone  wlio 
has  money  to  invest  can  become  a  proprietor  if  he  widifis  to  do  ao.  The 
East  India  Company  was  in  like  manner  said  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  East  Indies^  althongh  its  inroprieton 
were  very  nnmerooff^  and  it  was  easy  to  obtain  admission  into  their  body. 
What  is  essential  to  the  argoment  is,  tiiat  the  monopdy,  whether  enjoyed 
by  one  person  or  many,  should  have  the  elFeot  of  restricting  prodnoftloii 
to  those  localities  where  it  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  greater  coat  thaii 
wonld  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  the  privilege  enjoyed  hy  Amerjoan 
producers  is  of  this  character.  It  is  for  their  benefit  that  ISraeign  gooda 
are  excluded,  and  American  consumers  have  to  pay  dearer  Ibr  what  hae 
been  produced  with  more  labour.  The  monopolies  which  were  Ibrmeriy 
granted  to  single  individuals  were  open  to  objection  on  the  same 
ground,  but  they  prevented  consumers  firom  obtaining  what  they  wanted 
on  the  cheapest  terms ;  and  as  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  both 
cases,  and  the  same  word  has  been  commonly  applied  to  both,  I  see  no 
reason  for  abandoning  it. 

That  the  protective  tariff  enforced  in  the  United  Stetes  has  had  the 
efiPect  of  diminishing  real  wages  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  D.  A.  WeQs,  an 
American  gentleman  who  is  well  known,  both  in  England  and  in  his  own 
country,  by  his  writings  on  this  subject.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
rates  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  which  enter  into 
the  consumption  of  the  labouring  classes,  he  has  arrived  at  the  condn- 
sion  that  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  the  Morrill 
tariff  was  adopted  has  been  much  less  in  the  case  of  wages  than  in  that 
of  prices.  Wages  have  risen  considerably^  even  when  measured  in  gold, 
the  rise  being,  as  he  tells  us,  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  unskQIed  labour, 
and  60  per  cent  in  that  of  mechanical  labour  dining  the  period  1860-8. 
But  the  rise  of  prices  during  the  same  period  averaged  78  per  cent.,  so 
that  the  labourers  suffered  a  real  loss  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  their 
wages.  This  result  cannot  be  explained  by  anything  except  the  tariff, 
for  the  effects  of  the  paper  currency  have  been  eliminated  by  confining 
the  comparison  to  cases  in  which  i^  amounts  are  reckoned  in  gold,  and 
taxation,  which  is  the  only  other  circumstance  which  might  be  addnoed 
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to  acconnt  for  the  &ct^  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Wells  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate. It  does  not  appear  that  the  Congress  which  adopted  the  tariff 
were  chiefly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  protect  native  industry,  but  they 
were  in  such  haste  to  create  fresh  taxes  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  a 
ciyil  war  that  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  those  that  were 
proposed  would  or  would  not  be  protective  in  their  operation.  The 
manufacturers  and  other  traders  concerned  were  adroit  enough  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  getting  taxes  imposed  which  seemed  to  favour  their 
particular  interests,  and  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  embarrassment  of 
their  country.  In  the  able  essay  which  Mr.  Wells  contributed  to  the 
series  published  by  the  Cobden  Qlub  in  1871-2,  Congress  is  described  as 
proceeding  on  no  other  principle  than  that  pursued  by  the  Irishman 
at  the  fair,  "  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it."  Wherever  they  saw  any 
sign  of  wealth  they  proceeded  to  tax  it,  and  the  reckless  haste  with 
which  they  acted  often  led  them  to  impose  such  high  duties  on  native 
products  as  encouraged  importation  until  corresponding  import  duties 
were  imposed.  One  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  tax  was  laid  on  copper, 
from  which  the  Government  derived  less  than  it  lost  by  having  to  pay 
an  increased  price  for  its  own  copper.  In  other  cases,  duties  were 
imposed  on  spirits,  and  an  exemption  was  granted  to  those  which  had 
been  made  before  the  Act  was  passed.  The  very  men  who  had  sug- 
gested the  tax  had  taken  care  to  manufacture  large  quantities 
beforehand,  and  were  able,  while  escaping  from  payment  of  the  tax, 
to  sell  their  stocks  at  the  high  prices  which  were  paid  for  similar 
liquor  on  which  it  had  been  paid.  In  other  cases,  spirits  on  which 
the  excise  duty  had  been  paid  were  entered  in  the  Custom  Houses 
as  intended  for  exportation,  whereupon  the  manufacturers  were 
entitled  to  a  drawback,  or,  in  other  words,  a  return  of  the  money- 
which  had  been  paid.  The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent  the 
duty  from  putting  a  stop  to  the  export  of  American  spirits,  and  a  similar 
policy  is  usually  adopted  where  excise  duties  are  imposed.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  system  led  to  the  perpetration  of  scandalous  frauds. 
By  the  connivance  of  the  oflBcials  concerned,  the  owners  were  enabled  to 
withdraw  their  casks  of  spirits  from  the  warehouses  and  to  substitute 
others  containing  little  more  than  water  ;  and  when  it  had  been  reported 
that  these  casks  had  arrived  at  a  foreign  port,  the  owners  received  the 
drawback  and  were  released  from  further  liability.  That  these  and 
similar  abuses  should  have  been  submitted  to  during  the  war  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  that  a  tariff  in  which  nearly 
every  article  is  taxed  should  have  been  maintained  during  so  many 
years  of  peace,  is  a  fact  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  confi- 
dence of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
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Mr.  Oaiej  and  oiheiB.  In  England,  ereiyeBbrt  has  beoninade  to  repeal 
GnstomB  dntiea^  and  the  artides  which  are  sabjeot  to  Hbam  nmgf  ahiioafe 
be  conntod  on  the  fingers.  In  the  UnitedStates^  adnty  of  85  per  oeni. 
ad  valorBm  was,  aa  a  nde,  imposed  on  every  artidle  imported  Ihna 
abroad^  and  the  inconyenience  resnlting  from  snoh  an  arfaitnrf  rule 
mnst  have  been  considerable.  The  unforeseen  eflEbcts  whieh  nugr  IbDow 
from  this  mode  of  proceeding  are  corionslj  illnstrated  bj  an  anecdote 
told  by  Herr  Julias  Eancher  in  an  essay  indnded  in  the  same  aeriea  as 
that  of  Mr.  Wells  just  referred  to.  A  tariff  had  been  adqited,  iHuoh, 
after  qiecifying  dnties  on  various  articles  imported  into  PrasBia»  imposed 
an  nnifonn  duty  of  half  a  thaler  per  hundredweight  on  aQ  artiolea  not 
previoudy  named^  and  this  continued  in  operation  for  many  years  with- 
out attracting  much  attention.  Herr  Faucher,  however,  tdls  us  that, 
"  One  fine  morning  in  18(^,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commeroe,  Ooimft 
ItienplitZy  who  still  occupies  that  place,  took  the  House  of  Deputiea  of 
the  Prussian  Landtag  by  suiprise,  by  soliciting  their  assent  to  an  isolatod 
measure  of  tariff  reform,  certainly  never  heard  of  before.  'He  did  not 
attempt  to  justify  it  at  all,  for  in  this  case  there  was,  as  the  reader  sooni 
will  see,  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  it.  He  b^ged,  namefy,  to  be 
authorised  by  the  House  to  propose  to  the  ZoUverein  Oonfinenoe  that 
henceforward  sea-water  might  be  imported  duty-free  aoroes  the  land 
frontier.  The  members  did-  not  know  whether  they  could  trust  their 
ears.  Here  and  there  they  got  up  from  their  seats,  leaning  forward  and 
crying, "  What  ?  Say  it  again!"  "Not  understood,"  and  the  like.  Where- 
upon the  Minister  related  that  it  had  become  necessary  in  the  previous 
year  to  stop  by  order  in  council — the  sanction  of  the  Landtag  being 
reserved — ^the  general  import  duty  of  half  a  thaler  on  the  hundred-* 
weight  upon  sea-water  imported  by  rail  across  the  land  frontier 
at  Wittenberge  from  Hamburg,  and  at  Emmerich  from  Rotterdam, 
for  the  oyster-shops  of  Berlin  and  Cologne,  and  for  other  uses. 
**  The  communication  was  received  with  roars  of  laughter,  in  which 
our  jolly  Minister  of  Commerce  joined  heartily."  (p.  276).  Herr 
Faucher,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  deputies  present  on  the  occasiont 
took  advantage  of  the  incident  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  whole  clause. 
If  the  American  tariff  lias  not  led  to  any  such  ridiculous  consequences, 
it  has  at  least  produced  equal  inconvenience.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers,  high  duties  have  been  imposed  on  foreign  manufactured 
articles,  and  the  producers  of  raw  material  have  at  once  asked  for  similar 
protection  for  their  industry.  When  this  has  been  granted,  the  manu>- 
facturers  have  lost  through  the  dearness  of  their  material  as  much  aa 
they  have  gained  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition;  and  Mr. 
t    Welk  contends  that  the  aj^tem  caai  only  be  called  protective  on  the 
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principle  of  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo."  A  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on 
English  steel  for  the  benefit  of  American  iron-masters,  but  those  who 
were  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods  from  steel  complained  that  the 
duty  was  a  great  impediment  to  their  business.  It  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  produce  steel  in  the  United  States  equal  in  quality  to  that 
made  in  England,  and  the  American  manufacturers  who  produced  for  expor- 
tation were  often  required  to  use  English  steel.  But  they  were  thus  obliged 
either  to  pay  the  high  duty  or  else  to  lose  the  contract ;  thus  affording 
an  example  of  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  restrictions  on  imports 
bring  about  a  diminution  of  exports.  There  is  thus  a  constant  struggle 
going  on  in  the  United  States  between  the  different  classes  of  producers, 
each  of  whom  desires  protection  for  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
freedom  from  the  restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon  him  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  A  French  writer  of  some  ingenuity,  M.  Alby,*  con- 
tends that  where  all  interests  are  equally  protected  no  one  has  any 
right  to  complain,  and  that  injustice  is  only  perpetrated  where  a  few 
classes  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  According  to  him,  it  is 
unjust  that  millions  should  be  compelled  to  pay  dear  for  iron  in  order- 
that  a  few  thousand  iron-workers  may  be  benefited,  but  the  injustice 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  number  of  protected  trades  is  increased,  and 
falls  to  zero  when  all  are  protected.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  apply  M.  Alby's  imaginary  system,  for  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  and  the  gold  miners  of  Califomia  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  protective  duties  on  foreign  com  or  gold.  These  classes  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  tariff  which  raises  the  price  of  nearly  everything 
which  they  buy,  while  they  cannot  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  it  secures  them  a  better  market  for  their  produce  than  they  would 
otherwise  enjoy.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  that  every  class  of 
American  producers  could  receive  a  compensation  such  as  is  suggested 
by  M.  Alby,  it  would  not  follow  that  no  one  would  have  a  grievance  to 
complain  of.  According  to  the  theory,  every  trade  would  be  protected, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  every  article  would  be  produced  in 
the  country  at  a  greater  cost  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  it  had 
been  imported ;  from  which  it  follows  that  every  consumer  would  be 
forced  to  submit  to  a  greater  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  what  he  wanted* 
Every  one  would  be  in  the  same  predicament,  and  could  hardly  complain 
that  others  had  not  acted  towards  him  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  had  acted 
towards  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  every  one  would  be  worse  off,  and  the 
system  would  be  foolish,  if  not  immoral. 
Now  that  the  system  of  Free  Trade  has  been  adopted  to  the  fullest 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Ook>ber  16, 1869. 
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CKtent  bj  one  important  oommercial  oonxiiiij,  and  oflbrti  liKf6  boon. 
made  to  Becnie  its  adoption  in  many  oiheiVy  the  advooatei  of  Protaotiiui 
aie  obliged  to  abate  something  of  their  protenaioiui^  and  to  amfeeut 
themselveB  with  reoommending,  as  a  temporaiy  expediflnt^  whaA  thej 
finrmerly  demanded  as  eaaential  to  indnatiial  proepentj.  Manj  ofthem 
now  tell  VB,  that  thongh  there  are  ooontriea  whkdi  can  aflbrd  to  do 
without  Protection^  there  are  othen  which  reqnire  to  be  mmed  and 
aheltered  for  a  time  until  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  againatibraign 
oompetition.  Mr.  Carey  and  other  writen,  both  in  the  United  Stataa 
and  in  the  British  oolonieSy  who  adopt  this  line  of  argomentideriteaoiua 
sopport  from  the  well-known  passage  in  Mill's  ^  Political  Eoonomj.'' 
''The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  PoUtloal  EoOBomj, 
protecting  daties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are  impoeedtenqoioirarilj 
(eQ)ecia]ly  in'a  yoong  and  rising  nation),  in  hopes  of  natoraliaing  • 
foreign  industry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  drcamstancea  of  dw 
oounky.  The  superiority  of  one  country  over  another  in  a  faranoh  of 
production  often  arises  only  from  having  begun  it  sooner.  There  maj 
be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part,  or  disadvantage  on  the  other,  boft 
only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and  experience.  A  coaatij 
which  has  this  skill  and  experience  yet  toao^dre,  may,  in  other  ra^eot^ 
be  better  adi^ted  to  the  production  than  those  which  were  eariier  in  tbe 
field  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  of  Mr.  Sae,  that  nothing  haa  a 
greater  tendency  to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  production 
than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  individuals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or,  rather,  to  their  certain 
loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture  and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it 
on  until  the  producers  have  been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with 
whom  the  processes  are  traditional.  A  protecting  duty  continued  for  a 
reasonable  time  will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  whidi 
the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  experiment.  But 
the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  ground 
of  assurance  that  the  industry  which  it  fosters  will,  after  a  time,  be  able 
to  dispense  with  it ;  nor  should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowed 
to  expect  that  it  .will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  necessary  for 
a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing/'*  That  this 
passage  should  have  become  popular  among  Protectionists  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  British  Colonies,  is  natural  enough,  for,  as  Mr.  Rogers 
says,  "  The  circumstances  in  which  they  are  situated  exactly  square  with 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  countries  are  young  and  risings 
industrious,  as  yet  nascent,  are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  natural  aqpadty 

*  Book  v.,  chap,  x,,  cm.  \,  ^o\.  %,, \!^«  ^T-%«   etk  Kdition. 
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of  the  region  and  of  the  people,  the  latter  being  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  mother  country  whose  manufactures  they  prohibit  or  discourage. 
There  is  no  reason,  apparently,  except  that  of  priority  in  the  market,  why 
the  indnstry.  of  the  old  country  should  not  be  transplanted  to  the  new. 
Hence,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Mill's  concession  is  perpetually  quoted,  and  is 
perpetually  mischievous."*  What  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
naturalisation  of  a  new  industry  in  such  circumstances  is  not  very  clear, 
for  if  it  was  one  which  could  hold  its  own,  no  protection  would  be 
needed ;  and  if  it  could  not,  it  does  not  ai)pear  what  compensation  the 
country  would  receive  for  the  sacrifice  submitted  to.  The  history  of 
industry  is  full  of  instances  in  which  individuals  have  tried,  in  spite  of 
heavy  losses,  to  naturalise  a  new  industry  in  their  country  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  kind  of  enterprise  rather  needs  checking  than  encouraging.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  gains  will  exceed  the  losses,  the  experi- 
ment is  justified  on  economic  grounds,  for,  by  the  hypothesis,  it  promotes 
the  increase  of  wealth  ;  but  the  real  question  is  whether  there  is  any  chance 
that  such  an  experiment  will  succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  native  pro- 
ducers should  be  able  to  equal  their  foreign  rivals  in  order  that  they  may 
introduce  a  new  industry,  for  they  may  be  able  to  produce  a  small  quantity 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  although  they  cannot  undertake  to  supply  all  that  is 
required.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Rogers : — "  Every  country  enjoys 
a  natural  protection  to  its  manufactures.  When  the  article  is  cheap  and 
bulky,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibitive  duty  ;  when  it 
is  clieap  and  light,  the  same  element  of  cost,  amounting  to  a  considerable 
per  centage,  is  a  protective  impost.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
charge  and  similar  incidents  attached  to  a  foreign  commerce,  are  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  give  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  home  production." 
(p.  234).  This  natural  protection  affords  to  producers  an  opportunity 
for  producing  on  a  small  scale  to  supply  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  if  the  new  conditions  lead  to  any  improvement,  they  can  afterwards 
extend  their  operations.  In  such  a  case  as  the  iron-trade  of  the  United 
States  it  is  evident  that  the  more  fertile  mines  can  be  profitably  worked 
in  spite  of  English  competition,  and  a  duty  which  prevents  or  obstructs 
the  importation  of  English  iron  does  not  naturalise  a  new  industry,  but 
simply  gives  an  unnatural  extension  to  one  which  would  exist  without  it* 
Thus  it  certainly  compels  American  consumers  to  pay  dearer  for  their 
iron,  while  even  if  American  producers  were  able  to  maintain  their 
ground  after  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  proof  would  still  be  wanting  that  the 
inconvenience  suffered  during  its  continuance  was  outweighed  by  the 
advantage  of  producing  at  home  what  might  be  imported  from  abroad. 

*  Manual,  Ohap.  xviL,  p.  284.    2&d  BditioiL« 
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Bat  what  ooDstitnteB  the  strongest  objeotion  to  Mill's  aigiimflnt  it  the 
imponibility  of  finding  any  anthority  oompetent  to  decide  whiGh  indiw- 
tries  ought  to  be  natnraUfled,  and  how  long  a  period  of  Fn^a&otiM.  ought 
to  be  granted  to  them.  Mr.  Bogers  asks  ''Again,  mbo  shall  decide 
whether  a  particnlar  indnstiy  shoold  be  developed  in  a  oountej  hf  pto- 
tective  regulations  ?  Who  shall  determine  the  period  at  wUflh.  the 
protection  shall  cease  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  tiiat  the  selection  ofttsnmted 
indnstries  (of  course,  I  except  those  whidi  may  be  coneeiTed  as  afaK>" 
lutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  country)  and  the  probngatioii  of 
the  term  of  protection  will  be  a  matter  of  perpetual  intrigue^  will  be  a 
poweiftil  means  for  demoralising  the  administratiTe  or  legishthre 
body  which  makes  or  extends  these  concessions?*'  (p.  285).  Priyato 
individuals  often  make  ^regions  mistakes  in  the  seleotion  of  a 
branch  of  industry  which  they  attempt  to  naturalise  in  a  new 
locality.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  governments  will  possess  greater 
powers  of  discrimination?  Individuals  have  the  strongest  mofcivie 
of  self-interest  to  induce  them  to  obtain  all  the  data  on  which  to 
found  a  right  conclusion,  but  it  can  matter  very  little  to  Iqpidaton 
whether  their  experiments  succeed  or  not.  When  we  remember  how 
numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  laws  passed  to  regulate  indnstiy 
have  produced  evil  effects  never  dr^mt  of  hj  their  promoters^  it  seems 
the  height  of  temerity  to  entrust  legislators  with  the  power  of  deciding 
a  question  which  presents  so  much  diflSculty  and  is  at  the  same  time  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  propriety  of  introducing  a  new  trade  into  a 
country.  In  Australia,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  wine 
from  native  grapes,  but  these  have  not  met  with  much  success  if  we  may 
trust  Mr.  Trollope,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  seldom  found  Australian 
wine  that  was  worth  drinking.  If  foreign  brines  were  excluded  in  order 
that  the  native  wine-growers  might  have  time  to  establish  their  trade, 
what  compensation  could  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  forced  to  drink 
bad  wine  during  the  process  ?  How  could  the  Austndian  legislators 
decide  how  much  time  should  be  allowed  ?  If  they  were  content  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  wine-groAvers,  a  very  long  period  would  be  assigned, 
and  if  they  did  not  do  this,  who  would  be  benefited  ?  Mr.  Trollope  tells 
us  that  the  protective  tariff  of  Victoria  excludes  the  strawberries  of 
Tasmania,  and  that  pumpkin-jam  flavoured  with  strawberries  is  sold  in 
Victoria  as  strawberry-jam.  Can  this  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
improvements  in  manufacture  which  result  fVom  its  trial  under  new 
conditions,  and  if  not,  how  much  time  ought  to  be  allowed  f6r  some 
improvement  to  be  discovered  ?  So  far  is  it  Arom  being  true  that  a 
temporary  protection  stimulates  producers  to  effect  improvements, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  thero  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  its 
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maintenance  encourages  the  natural  unwillingness  of  all  men,  whether 
manufacturers  or  not,  to  make  a  change  in  their  habits.  A  curious 
smecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Wells  which  illustrates  the  enen'at- 
ing  effect  of  Protection  on  American  manufacturers  : — "  Tn  the 
summer  of  1867,  while  studying  the  industries  of  Europe,  the  Com- 
missioner visited  a  factory,  the  products  of  which  had  for  many 
years  found  an  extensive  market  in  the  United  States.  The  product 
being  staple,  and  the  industry  one  that  was  exceedingly  desirable  should 
be  extended  in  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  studied  the  process 
of  manufacture  with  great  care,  from  the  selection  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  packing  of  the  finished  product,  the  rates  of  wages,  the  intelligence 
of  the  operatives,  and  the  hours  of  labour.  When  his  investigation  waa 
completed,  the  Commissioner  said  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  a  man 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  his  own  country  for  integrity  and 
philanthropy,  *  The  duty  on  the  import  of  these  articles  into  the  United 
States  is  respectively  35  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, 
and  20  cents,  per  pound  ;  if  you  have  given  me  your  prices,  products 
of  machinery,  and  cost  of  labour  correctly,  I  do  not  well  see  how  you 
could  export  your  fabrics  to  the  United  States,  even  if  there  was  sub- 
stantially no  duty,  as  the  advantage  of  raw  material  is  mainly  upon 
our  side/  *  I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  myself  to  account  for  the  course 
of  trade,'  was  the  reply  ;  *  but  perhaps  it  will  help  you  to  a  conclu- 
sion if  I  tell  you  that  some  time  ago,  finding  ourselves  pressed  with 
German  competition,  we  threw  out  our  old  machinery  and  replaced  it 
with  a  new  and  improved  pattern,  and  the  machinery  by  us  rejected 
was  sold  to  go  to  the  United  States.'  To  complete  the  story  it  is  only 
necessary  for  the  Commissioner  to  add  that  the  owners  of  this  second-hand 
machineiy  have,  since  its  importation,  demanded  and  received  an 
increased  protection  on  its  products."  *  There  can  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  effects  of  Protection,  and  if  the  duties  here 
referred  to  had  been  nominally  imposed  for  a  limited  time,  the  manufac- 
turers could  always  have  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  be  renewed. 
Whether  the  renewal  was  granted  or  not  they  would  still  think  that 
they  could  safely  put  off  the  troublesome  business  of  improving  their 
machinery  until  they  knew  for  certain  that  they  would  have  to  face 
foreign  competition.  If  a  government  wishes  to  see  a  new  industry 
naturalised  in  its  territory,  it  can  promote  this  object  by  removing  all 
obstructions  to  domestic  industry  or  foreign  trade,  but  if  it  endeavours 
to  go  further  and  to  compel  its  subjects  to  produce  at  home  what  they  * 
could  import  from  abroad,  it  enters  on  a  course  which  is  almost  certain 

*  Report,  1868,  p.  74,  quoted  in  Cairnes*  *' Leading  Principles,"  pp.  485-486. 
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to  do  mote  harm  than  good.  OooBiunen  certamly  nflbr  during  Urn 
proceasy  and  even  if  the  new  indnafcry  is  able  to  stand  alone  after  the  pro- 
tection has  been  withdrawn,  it  mnst  always  remain  a  moot  point  whether 
home  prodoction  possesses  any  intrinsio  advantagea  over  importatioii. 

The  ciy  for  Protection,  which  was  once  so  loud  and  frequent^  k  bow 
seldom  heard  in  England,  bnt  mann&ctnrers  still  leguA  the  vabej  of 
foreign  goods  as  in  some  way  signifying  that  En^^ish  indnstiy  ia 
declining,  and  that  foreigners  are  able  to  beat  them  in  their  own 
market.  A  fow  instances  are  dted  as  if  they  were  the  preonnon  of  a 
great  reyolntion  which  is  to  deprive  England  not  merely  of  ite  leading 
potttion  with  r^ard  to  other  countries,  but  of  the  skill  and  entecpriia 
which  do  so  much  to  promote  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants.  TheotiaB 
are  not  wanting  to  account  for  the  alleged  decline  of  the  national  vigonr, 
whidi  at  one  time  is  ascnribed  to  the  refdsal  of  the  labonren  to  QonteDt 
themselves  with  reasonable  wages,  and,  at  another  time,  to  the  want  of 
education  which  renders  them  inferior  to  the  hbonrers  of  the  OontmanL 
The  first  of  these  theories  affords  to  the  enemies  of  trades*  unuma  an 
opportunity  for  charging  their  leaders  with  ignorance  and  folly  which 
are  ruining  the  very  claraes  for  whose  benefit  unions  exist  One  writer, 
who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  Mend  to  the  unions,  has  been  ao 
much  impressed  with  the  force  of  these  arguments^  that  he  thinks  it  hSuL 
duty  to  warn  their  leaders  against  pursuing  a  policy  which  would  lead  to 
such  results.  He  advises  them  to  abstain  from  demanding  a  rise  of 
wages  in  those  cases  where  the  concession,  if  granted,  would  place  £ng« 
lish  producers  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  foreign  rivals^ 
because  this  would  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  trade,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  very  purpose  for  which  the  demand  was  made.  He  then  says,  **  There 
is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  limits  within  which  unionist  exac- 
tions ought  in  prudence  to  be  restrained  have  already  been  in  some  cases 
overstepped.  The  importation  into  Hull  of  doors  and  window-fi»mes 
from  Stockholm ;  the  order  from  Russia  for  40,000  tons  of  iron  obtained 
in  1866-  by  a  Belgian  firm  in  opposition  to  English  competition ;  the 
contract  with  the  Dutch  Government  for  rails  wrested  in  the  same  year 
by  a  Liege  house  firom  English  iron-masters ;  the  fact  of  Belgian  rails 
having  been  laid  down  on  the  East  Gloucestershire  railway,  and  of  there 
being  French  locomotives  runniiig  on  the  Great  Eastern  line — these, 
after  every  abatement  of  their  significance  that  can  be  suggested,  are 
still  ugly  symptoms  which  our  unionist  workers  in  wood  and  iron  cannot 
wisely  disregard.  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  (by  Messrs.  Greed 
and  Williams,  if  I  recollect  rightly)  that  the  order  for  40,000  tona  of 
iron  alluded  to  above,  involved  wages  to  the  amount  of  £lfiO,000.*   If 

*  Thornton  on  Labour,  Second  Edition,  p.  2934f  Nute. 
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Mr.  Thornton,  whose  words  are  here  quoted,  were  merely  contending 
that  trades'  unions  should  not  authorise  a  strike  where  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  employers  from  obtaining  a  lucrative  contract 
there  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  argument,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  nothing  is  said  of  any  connection  between  the  particular 
instances  recorded  and  strikes  in  those  particular  trades.    He  argues 
that  because  certain  goods  are  imported  which  one  might  naturaUy 
expect  to  see  produced  in  England,  therefore  the  operation  of  trades' 
unions  has  been  misdirected,  and  has  inflicted  an  injury  both  on  the 
capitalist  and  on  the  working  classes  themselves.    This  conclusion, 
however,  is  not  justified  by  the  premises.    The  fact  that  Hull  imports 
doors  and  window-frames  from  Stockholm    does  not  show  that  the 
labourers  of  Hull  are  not  able  to  earn  as  much  wages  as  when  they  did 
their  carpentering  for  themselves.    It  simply  shows  that  their  industry 
has  taken  a  new  direction,  and  that,  instead  of  making  their  own  doors 
and  window-frames,  they  make  other  things  to  be  exported  to  Sweden 
in  exchange  for  these  articles.    Sweden  is  better  fitted  than  England 
for  the  production  of  timber,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  more  natural 
state  of  things  that  timber  should  be  manufactured  in  the  country 
where  it  is  grown  than  that  it  should  be  transported  across  the  sea 
before  it  is  worked  up.    That  trade  should  have  taken  such  a  turn 
is  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  any  diminution 
in  the  capacity  of  the  artisans  of  Hull  for  doing  their  work  or  regulating 
the  scale  of  their  wages.     A  similar  migration  of  industry  has  been 
observed  in  the  ship-building  trade.    When  ships  could  be  built  of  wood 
they  could  be  built  in  the  Thames  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  but  now 
that  they  are  chiefly  built  of  iron  it  is  found  cheaper  to  construct  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  from  which  iron  is  procured  ;  and 
the  Clyde  having  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  is  preferred  to  the 
Thames.    The  consequent  decline  of  shipbuilding  in  London  has  been 
ascribed    to  the  existence  of   trades'  unions  among    the   operatives 
engaged,  but  those  who  reason  thus,  forget  that  unions  exist  on  the 
Clyde  quite  as  much  as  on  the  Thames.    To  proceed  to  another  instance 
cited  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  of  the  rails  supplied  by  a  Belgian  firm  to 
the  East  Gloucestershire  Railway.     Here,  again,  the  very  fact  of  the 
importation  indicates  that  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  expor- 
tation, and  that  some  other  branch  of  industry  must  have  been  well 
employed.     But  Mr.  Brassey  supplies  us  with  facts  which  entirely  take 
away  the  importance  of  the  incident,  even  as  illustrating  the  position  of 
the  iron  trade.     In  his  chapter  of  the  "Comparison  of  Progress  of 
Nations  "  he  says  : — **  It  was  also  said  that  Belgian  rails  were  being 
largely  imported  into  England,  and  it  is  true  that;  some  600  tons 
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for  the  East  Gloucestershire  Railway  were  supplied  by  a  Belgian  firm  in 
1865.  The  price 'of  these  rails  was  £6  10s.  per  ton,  or  thereabouts, 
delivered  at  Gloucester.  But  a  solitary  instance  like  this  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  general  comparative  prices  of  English  and  Belgian 
rails.  It  was  because  our  iron-masters  were  more  fully  employed  than 
the  iron-masters  in  Belgium,  and  because  the  prioes  of  rails  had,  in 
oonsequence,  fallen  more  rapidly  in  Belgium  than  in  England,  that  the 
order  in  question  was  executed  abroad.  Since  the  year  1865,  rails  have 
been  made  in  England  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  paid  for  the  Belgian 
rails  supplied  to  the  East  Gloucestershire  Railway."  *  Thus  it  happens, 
curiously  enough,  that  the  very  instance  which  is  quoted  to  show  the 
decline  of  the  English  iron  trade  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  and  ihe 
order  was  given  to  a  Belgian  house  because  the  English  mannfiactarera 
were  fiilly  employed.  Mr.  Brassey,  in  the  same  chapter,  throws  some 
additional  light  on  another  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Thornton,  fie 
says,  "  Serious  alarm  was  felt  when,  in  1865,  fifteen  engin^  were  ordered 
for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  from  M.M.  Schneider.  These  mis- 
givings would  probably  have  been  allayed  had  it  been  generaUy  known 
that  at  the  same  time  when  the  fifteen  engines  were  ordered  from 
Creuzot,  forty  other  engines  were  ordered  from  English  firms,  and  that 
when  M.M.  Schneider  were  subsequently  asked  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-five  more  engines  at  the  price  they  had  agreed  to 
accept  for  the  fifteen  engines  originally  ordered,  the  offer  was  declined." 
(p.  188.)  Here,  again,  the  incident  loses  its  significance  when  we  see 
that  a  larger  number  of  engines  Avere  ordered  from  English  firms,  and, 
in  fact,  proves  little  more  than  that  MM.  Schneider  made  one  of  those 
bad  bargains  to  which  foreigners  occasionally  commit  themselves  in  their 
eagerness  to  compete  with  English  manufacturers.  That  engine-building 
is  caiTied  on  more  largely  on  the  Continent  than  it  used  to  be,  is  a  fact 
wliich  need  not  inspire  any  alarm  in  the  l)rcasts  of  English  manufacturers. 
As  railways  Avere  invented  in  England,  Englishmen  were  the  first  to 
learn  how  to  make  the  engines  and  other  articles  required  for  their 
working,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  as  railways  are  extended  on  the 
Continent,  foreigners  should  become  equally  expert  in  the  arts  which 
minister  to  them.  "  Surely,"  says  Mr.  Brassey,  **  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  we  were  to  remain  for  ever  monopolists  of 
a  trade  in  which  the  foreigner  only  required  additional  experience  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  our  countrj^men."  (p.  IDS.) 
The  other  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Thornton  are  not  sufficient  to  eatablish 
any  general  decline   in   English  industry,   but  merely  show  that   in 

♦  Work  and  Wages.     Fifth  Thousand,  p.  188. 
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partioolar  instances  a  foreign  firm  has  been  able  to  procnre  a  Incrative 
contract  in  spite  of  English  competition.  Snch  instances  mnst  occnr 
wherever  several  nations  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade  ;  and  that  the 
English  do  not  always  succumb  is  shown  by  the  intense  dread  of  their 
competition  which  foreigners  exhibit.  In  the  chapter  already  quoted, 
Mr.  Brassey  famishes  abundant  evidence  that  where  fair  competition  is 
allowed;  English  manufacturers  obtain  the  lion's  share  of  the  contracts 
.both  in  engine-building  and  ship-building,  and  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  only  prevented  from  obtaining  more  by  the  protective  duties  which 
are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  their  foreign  rivals. 

Mr.  Thornton,  in  another  essay,*  has  treated  the  same  subject  in  a 
different  manner.  He  considers  that  experience  has  shown  that  the 
industrial  greatness  of  England  is  on  the  decline,  and  he  attributes  it  to 
the  want  of  technical  education.  If  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  Government  ought  to  establish  technical  schools  in  order  that 
English  manufacturers  may  be  enabled  to  hold  their  ground  against 
their  foreign  rivals,  he  at  least  speaks  with  evident  approval  of  the 
Governments  of  Wurtemberg  and  other  German  States  which  have 
pursued  such  a  policy.  Other  writers  and  speakers  besides  Mr.  Thornton 
who  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  technical  schools  have  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  supported  out  of  national  or  local  taxes,  and 
have  referred  to  the  danger  of  foreign  competition  as  furnishing  a 
ground  for  prompt  action.  It  is  here  that  their  arguments  show  a 
kinship  to  those  of  the  Protectionists,  for  in  both  cases  the  contention  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  community  should  be  taxed  in  order  that  a  par- 
ticular class  of  producers  may  be  enabled  to  find  a  market  for  their 
goods.  Yet,  if  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  technical  education 
is  a  great  advantage  to  artisans,  the  proper  persons  to  bear  the  expense 
of  it  are  the  manufacturers  who  would  benefit  by  it.  Whatever  may  be 
said  as  to  the  inability  of  the  artisans  themselves  to  pay  for  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  are  rich  enough  to  do  so  if 
they  wished.  The  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Thornton  relies  to  estab- 
lish the  industrial  decline  of  England  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  results 
of  the  International  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris.  The  first 
of  these,  that  of  London  in  1851,  afforded,  he  tells  us,  proofe  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  England  over  her  foreign  rivals;  but  in  1857 
and  1862  her  superiority  was  less  decided,  and  in  1867  it  had  given 
place  to  an  inferiority.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  relative  position 
of  England  and  the  Continental  nations  is  to  be  found,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
serious  efforts  which  the  latter  had  made  to  devolope  their  resources  to 

*  Technical  Education  iu  EDgland,  Comhill  Magazine,  September,  1871. 
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the'  utmost.     Seeing  that  they  could  not  liope  to  rival  England  in  the 
possession  of  mineral  wealth,  they  determined  to  do  their  best  to  improve 
the  skill  of  their  artisans,  and  with  this  view  they  ^tablished   the 
technical  schools  to  which  the  success  which  they  have  obtained  is 
ascribed.  What  that  success  has  been,  Mr.  Thornton  tells  us  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  Turning  to  recent  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  find  Leeds  grieving  over  the  loss  of  a  shawl-trade  filched  from  her 
by  foreigners  ;  Dewsbury  lamenting  that  in  the  lighter  and  more  fancy 
woollens  Yorkshire  is  being  superseded  by  the  Continent;   Hawick  * 
complaining  that  Xerviers,  by  producing  a  superior  article  at  the  same 
price,  has  usurped  a  larger  portion  of  the  Scottish  woollen-trade  r  Bir- 
mingham handing  in  a  long  list  of  wares,  which  used  to  be  specialities  of 
hers,  and  which  are  now  partially  or  wholly  displaced  in  common 
markets  by  corresponding  articles  from  France,  Prussia  and  the  United 
States ;  Nottingham  confessing  that  she  is  obliged  to  send  large  quanti- 
ties of  hosiery  abroad  to  get  it  properly  dyed  ;  Macclesfield  and  Coventry 
owning  that  it  is  no  longer  French,  but  tJso  Swiss,  silks  and  ribbons  they 
have  to  fear.    Worst  item  of  all  in  this  sadly  significant  catalogue, 
Belgium  boasting  that,  in  the  fifteen  years  ending  with   1867,   the 
increase  in  her  export  of  cotton  goods  was  almost  exactly  twice  that 
of  England,  or  as  292  to  148  per  cent."  (p.  329).    Thus  Mr.  Thornton 
accumulates  a  number  of  instances  in  which  English  manufacturers  have 
been,  or  have  thought  themselves,  surpassed  by  foreigners,  and  thinks  that 
he  may  generalise  the  result  by  saying  that  England  is  everywhere,  or 
generally,  beaten.     He  does  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  trade  of 
England  is  on  the  increase,  but  having  satisfied  himself  that  foreigners  are 
surpassing  us,  he  infers  that  our  trade  must  be  declining.     He  expressly 
says :  "  In  England,  national  wealth  is  little  else  than  another  name  for 
commercial  prosperity,  one  indispensable  element  of  which  is  efficiency 
of  labour,  Avhich  again  has  noAV  become  a  relative  term,  applicable  or  not, 
according  as  the  industrial  sections  of  a  population  excel  or  fall  short  of 
those  of  other  countries  in  mental  culture."  (p.  830).     But  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  fallacy  than  is  implied  in  the  belief  that  a  nation  cannot 
increase  in  wealth  unless  it  is  superior  to  other  countries.     How,  indeed, 
could  the  trade  of  the  superior  countries  increase  if  there  were  no  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  trade  of  the  inferior  countries  Avith  which  it 
deals  ?    As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  unskilled  labourers  could  not 
carry  on  any  trade   because  they  cannot  rival  the  skill  of  superior 
artizans.    Mr.  Brassey  commences  the  chapter  already  quoted  by  apj^eal- 
ing  to  a  much  better  criterion  to  ascertain  whether  England  is,'or  is  not, 
making  progress.     He  points  out  that  each  census  shows  a  material 
k      increase  in  the  ix)pulation,  and  that  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports 
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show  an  enormous  increase  during  the  last  twenty  years.  He  refers  to 
the  great  development  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
points  out  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  has  been  obtained  by 
England.  The  increase  of  population  affords  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how 
France,  whose  population  is  diminishing,  is  to  encroach  to  any  serious 
extent  on  the  domain  of  English  commerce.  That  English  manufac- 
turers ought  to  make  every  effort  to  withstand  the  foreign  competition 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  will  dispute, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  technical  education  will  afford  any 
material  assistance.  In  Denmark,  where  technical  schools  have  been 
opened,  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  mere  fact  that  young 
men  are  kept  in  a  school  where  they  can  always  apply  to  a  teacher  to 
help  them  over  any  difficulty  prevents  them  from  learning  to  find  out 
things  for  themselves,  a  lesson  which  is  more  important  to  success  in 
life  than  any  which  can  be  learnt  at  school.  Mr.  Thornton  says  himself 
that  there  is  no  school  like  the  workshop,  where  both  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  have  the  strongest  interest  in  doing  their  work  well.  That 
some  deeper  acquaintance  with  mechanical,  chemical,  and  other  scientific 
principles  would  be  beneficial  to  artisans  a  sa  matter  of  culture  there  is 
no  need  to  dispute,  but  those  who  advocate  such  an  improvement  in  their 
education  will  not  materially  strengthen  their  case  by  appealing  to  its 
industrial  advantages. 


BOOK    IV.— TAXATION. 


CHAPTER  I.— GOVERNMENT. 

FUKOTIONS  OF    GOVERNMENT — EDUCATION— CHJLBITT — CONVEYANCE    OF 
LBTTEES — TELEGRAPHS — RAILWAYS — ^NECESSITY  OP  TAXATION. 

When  Adam  Smith  devoted  his  fourth  book  to  the  examination  of 
certain  systemB  of  Political  Economy  he  attached  to  the  words  a  very 
diflbrent  meaning  to  that  which  they  now  bear.  In  the  introduction  to 
that  book  he  expressly  states  that  the  objects  of  Political  Economy  are : 
"  First,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or 
more  properly  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revemte  or  subsiBtence 
for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  State  or  Commonwealth 
with  a  revenue  suflScient  for  the  public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich 
both  the  people  and  the  sovereign."  He  did  not  consider  that  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "  was  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy,  though  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  devote  a  part  of  the  work  to  the  subject.  To 
him  and  his  contemporaries  the  words  suggested  ideas  which  accorded 
much  better  with  their  etymology,  and  were  used  to  denote  the  art  of 
managing  a  government  with  the  same  care  and  success  with  which 
a  prudent  man  manages  his  household.  But  since  his  time  the  meaning 
of  the  words  has  materially  altered,  and  most  of  those  who  now  write 
books  on  Political  Economy  embrace  the  whole  field  which  was  covered 
by  Adam  Smith.  A  recent  Swiss  writer,  M.  Walras,*  finds  fault  with 
Adam  Smith's  definition,  and  expresses  surprise  at  its  being  deferred 
until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book.  The  definition  is,  as  he 
says,  inadequate  to  express  the  science  which  explains  the  laws  governing 
the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth ;  but  as  Adam  Smith 
did  not  attempt  to  do  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  his  not 
having  succeeded.  The  field  of  inquiry  which  was  opened  up  by  Adam 
Smith  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  much  knowledge  which  is 
useful  to  statesmen,  but  even  if  there  were  no  statesmen  to  instruct, 
there  would  still  be  sufficient  reason  for  studying  Political  Economy,  as 

*  EUxnents  D'Eoonomie  Politique  Pure  Lausanne,  1874,  chap.  1. 
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those  words  are  now  understood.  M.  Walras  and  many  other  Economists 
have  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  the  object  of  their  studies  is  not  the 
art  of  governing  well  or  prudently,  but  the  science  which  explains  the 
conduct  of  men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Mr.  Heam  has  been 
bold  enough  to  eschew  the  phrase  altogether,  and  to  give  the  title  of 
Plutology  to  his  treatise  on  the  science.  But  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  imitation,  the  strangeness  of  the 
title  having  prevented  many  who  might  otherwise  have  consulted  the 
book  from  guessing  the  nature  of  its  contents.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  most  convenient  to  retain  a  phrase  which  is  hallowed  by  long 
usage,  although  it  certainly  gives  rise  to  some  misunderstanding.  All 
the  propositions  which  have  been  proved  by  Economists  to  hold  good  in 
respect  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate  of  wages,  the  rate  of 
profit,  and  the  growth  of  rent,  would  be  equally  true  if  it  were  not 
customary  for  governments  to  raise  any  revenue  whatever ;  but  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  revenue  is  raised  may  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Political  Economists  from 
Adam  Smith  downwards  have  always  thought  it  necessary  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  Political  Economy  cannot 
indeed  give  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  given  tax 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  imposed,  for  there  are  many  other  things 
besides  Economic  arguments  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a 
particular  tax  can  be  approved  or  condemned.  In  order,  however,  that 
statesmen  may  form  a  proper  judgment  on  the  question,  they  should 
have  the  means  of  estimating  the  Economic  effects  of  different  modes  of 
taxation,  and  a  study  of  this  science  Will  help  them  in  doing  this.  They 
will  still  have  to  consider  in  each  case  whether  the  object  which  the  tax 
is  imposed  to  obtain  is  worth  the  sacrifice  which  it  entails,  and  it  is  for 
them,  not  for  Economists,  to  say  whether  the  merits  of  a  particular  tax 
outweigh  defects.  The  only  taxes  which  Political  Economy  can  be 
said  absolutely  to  condemn  are  those  which  are  purely  protective,  but 
it  condemns  them  on  the  ground  on  which  every  statesman  ought 
to  reject  them,  viz. :  that  they  do  not  yield  any  revenue  at  all,  and 
therefore  do  not  obtain  the  object  for  which  they  are  ostensibly  imposed. 
It  shows  that  they  do  not  obtain  the  object  of  increasing  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  this  being  the  only  other  purpose  for  which  they  are 
maintained,  they  are  ipso  facto  condemned  when  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  fulfilling  their  professed  purpose.  But  with  regard 
to  all  taxes  which  do  yield  a  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Economist 
is  only  to  point  out  what  will  be  the  effects  of  levying  them  in  a 
particular  way,  upon  what  classes  they  will  &11,  and  what  are  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  systems  of  taxations^  while  it 
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is  for  statesmen  to  compare  these,  and  to  choose  the  system  which  is  on 
the  whole  l>est  for  the  country  which  they  have  to  govern. 

The  subject  can  hardly  be  discussed  Avithout  considering  what  are 
the  functions  which  a  government  ought  to  perform,  and  this  is  a 
question  on  which  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  and  is  likely 
to  prevail  for  a  very  long  period.  Disputes  about  the  superiority  of 
particular  forms  of  government  have  but  little  interest  for  the  Economist, 
as  the  progress  of  wealth  is  not  affected  by  the  substitution  of  democratic 
for  despotic,  or  despotic  for  democratic,  forms  of  government.  It  haa^ 
ind^d,  been  supposed  that  if  the  people  have  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands  they  will  prevent  it  from  imposing  heavy 
taxes,  and  from  incurring  expenditure  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  experience  has  shown  that  repubhcan  governments  are  not 
less  prone  to  extravagance  than  monarchical  ones.  In  the  whole  of 
South  America  there  is  but  one  monarchy,  and  this  enjoys  better  credit 
than  any  of  the  numerous  republics  in  the  same  Continent.  In  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  one  State  which  has  permanently  adopted 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  this  is  the  only  State  which  has 
no  National  Debt.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  its  financial 
policy  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  people,  and  if  they  would 
rather  have  many  public  offices  and  heavy  taxes  than  light  taxes  and 
few  salaries,  their  washes  are  sure  to  be  indulged  whether  the  offices  are 
created  by  a  royal  decree  or  by  the  vote  of  a  popular  assembly.  What- 
ever be  the  form  of  government,  a  nation  is  equally  disgraced  by  open  or 
tacit  repudiation,  and  no  government  would  resort  to  such  a  practice 
unless  supported  by  the  approval  of  its  subjects.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  functions  which  a  government  ought 
to  perform,  there  is  one  as  to  which  there  is  no  dispute.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  protect  its  subjects  from  violence,  whether  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow  citizens  or  of  foreigners,  and  that,  wherever  the 
institution  of  private  property  exists,  every  subject  ought  to  receive 
protection  for  his  property  as  well  as  for  his  person.  Whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  undertake  any  other  function,  it  may,  at  all  events,  be  considered 
as  a  joint-stock  protection  company  which  undertakes  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  all  who  choose  to  employ  it ;  and  taxation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  payment  from  its  customers.  There  is,  however, 
an  important  difference  between  a  government  and  an  ordinary  trading 
company,  in  that  it  does  not  allow  its  customers  very  much  choice  as  to 
whether  they  will  deal  with  it  or  not.  Great  as  are  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labour,  they  are  not  obtained  without  a  corresponding  loss. 
When  a  small  number  of  men  undertake  to  perform  a  function  for  the 
rest  of  the  community,  they  learn  to  do  it  better  than  could  be  done  if 
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every  one  acted  for  himself,  but  as  the  great  majority  cease  to  perform 
it,  they  soon  lose  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  if  any  circumstance  paralyses 
the  action  of  the  particular  class  which  has  undertaken  to  do  it,  the 
people  are  worse  off  than  if  no  such  separation  of  employments  had  ever 
taken  place.  In  the  case  of  a  government,  the  injury  thus  occasioned  is 
conspicuous.  A  few  thousand  soldiers  and  policemen  are  able  to  protect 
millions  of  unarmed  citizens,  but  there  still  remains  the  query,  quis 
cmtodiet  (yustodies,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  majority  have  entrusted 
the  government  with  the  task  of  protecting  them  renders  them  unable 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  government.  As  the  individuals  who 
carry  on  the  government  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  on  the  average  than 
those  whom  they  govern,  the  same  motives  which  would  induce  men  to 
oppress  one  another  in  a  state  of  anarchy  induce  government  officials  to 
oppress  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  protect.  The  establishment  of  a 
government  does  not  alter  the  character  of  a  people,  and  the  character 
being  the  same,  there  must  be  the  same  amount  of  oppression  though 
in  a  different  form.  It  does  not  follow  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  one  kind  of  oppression  for  another,  for  the  oppression 
which  comes  from  the  government  differs  from  that  of  private  individuals 
in  this  respect,  that  it  is  more  regular,  and  can  be  more  easily  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  The  establishment  of  a  government  does  not 
diminish  the  total  amount  of  suffering,  but  it  distributes  the  suffering 
over  a  larger  surface,  where  it  is  less  keenly  felt.  Taxation  is  the 
method  by  which  the  losses  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  few  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people  instead  of  being  borne 
entirely  by  those  who  have  been  victimised.  However  bad  a  system  of 
taxation  may  be,  men  will  rather  submit  to  a  regular  tax  whose  amount 
they  know  beforehand  than  to  an  uncertain  exaction  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  a  powerful  robber.  In  Sicily,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  people  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  to  a  brigand-chief 
for  a  safe  conduct  which  will  secure  them  from  molestation  by  brigands, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  governments  may  owe  their  origin  to  nothing 
more  honourable  than  successful  brigandage.  When  the  question  is 
discussed  what  benefits  a  government  confers  upon  its  subjects,  we 
ought  to  know  what  amount  of  property  would  be  taken  from  them  if 
they  were  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  compare  this  with  the  actual 
amount  which  is  taken  from  them  by  the  government.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  do  this  accurately,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  number  of 
crimes  increases  when  a  government  is  paralysed  by  a  revolution  or  a  civil 
war,  and  that  the  return  of  a  stable  government  is  always  welcomed  as  a 
benefit  to  industry.  As  it  is  universally  admitted  that  governments 
ought  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects. 
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it  only  remains  to  be  considered  whether  it  ought  to  undertake  any 
other  offices.  Looking  at  the  question  as  an  economic  one,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  confining  every  company  to  a  single 
ftmction,  and  that  as  a  government  is  a  protection  company  there  is  i^ 
]pfvniafacie  case  against  its  undertaking  any  other  office  than  that  of  a 
protector.  Every  additional  office  which  it  assumes  must,  pro  tanio, 
diminish  its  power  of  effectually  performing  what  it  has  already  under- 
taken. If  a  railway  company  were  to  undertake  the  business  of 
banking  and  insurance/  it  could  not  be  expected  either  to  manage  the 
railway  as  well  as  it  had  done  before  or  to  be  able  to  compete  in  its 
new  enterprises  with  companies  specially  formed  to  carry  on  banking 
and  insurance.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  the  con- 
trol of  the  central  authority  must  become  weaker  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  functions  which  it  performs,  and  as 
the  control  becomes  weaker  so  must  each  function  be  performed 
in  a  more  negligent  manner.  Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  to 
the  policy  of  entrusting  a  government  with  functions  which  can  be 
performed  by  private  associations.  It  is  almost  proverbial  that  govem- 
niient  business  is  worse  done,  and  done  at  a  greater  cost,  than  private 
business ;  and  it  is  easy  to  discover  a  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
Whenever  the  consumers  of  a  particular  article  are  free  to  procure  it 
wherever  they  find  it  best  and  cheapest,  there  is  a  constfint  struggle 
among  producers  to  obtain  custom  by  supplying  the  public  on  better 
terms  than  their  rivals ;  and  those  who  succeed  best  in  doing  this  are 
enabled  to  continue  in  business  while  those  who  are  less  active,  or 
less  disposed  to  adopt  improvements,  are  deprived  of  support  and  at  last 
obliged  to  cease  producing  altogther.  Private  competition  cannot 
attain  perfection,  for  human  nature  is  not  perfect ;  but,  however  slow  the 
process  may  be,  those  individuals  who  do  the  work  best  must  succeed, 
and  those  who  cannot  satisfy  their  customers  must  at  length  cease  work- 
ing altogether.  When  a  business  is  carried  on  by  a  government,  this 
wholesome  check  on  negligence  is  altogether  removed.  A  government  can 
compel  its  subjects  to  deal  with  it  by  leaving  them  no  other  alternative 
than  to  buy  from  it  or  to  go  without  the  article  which  they  want ;  and 
though  it  is  true  that  the  actions  of  a  Government  are  ultimately  con- 
trolled by  its  subjects,  the  pressure  wliich  they  can  exert  is  very  slight 
in  comparison  with  that  to  which  private  traders  are  continually 
exposed.  When  the  business  of  carrying  goods  from  place  to  place  is 
left  open  to  private  competition,  several  houses  at  once  enter  into  it,  and 
those  who  wish  to  employ  them  have  the  certainty  that  the  rates  which 
will  be  charged  can  never  be  much  above  the  lowest  which  will  suffice  to 
yield  the  usual  rate  of  profit  to  the  capitalists  engaged.    But  when,  as 
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ifi  the  case  in  most  conntrieSy  the  business  of  carrying  letters  is  monopo- 
lised by  the  government,  those  who  wish  to  send  letters  have  in  most 
cases  no  alternative  except  paying  the  government  price  or  submitting 
to  the  much  greater  inconvenience  of  not  sending  their  letters  at  all. 
If  complaints  are  made  that  the  rate  of  postage  is  too  high,  the  govern- 
ment officials  are  always  ready  with  the  answer  that  the  state  of  the 
revenue  does  not  admit  of  a  reduction,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  rate  for  a  time  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  increase  of  business  would  not  be  great  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  loss.  Private  companies  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  altering  their  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  telegrams  and 
in  returning  to  the  old  rates  if  the  change  is  not  found  to  answer,  but 
government  officials  dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  serious  alteration  in 
their  rules.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  one  in  a  government  office  to 
whom  the  success  of  the  business  is  of  so'  much  consequence  as  that  of  a 
private  company  is  to  its  directors  and  shareholders,  renders  it  necessary 
to  adopt  numerous  and  complicated  rules  to  insure  that  all  who  are 
employed  do  their  duty ;  and,  however  well  these  rules  may  be  devised, 
they  must  impose  some  inconvenience  on  the  customers,  while  they  can 
never  secure  the  same  efficiency  as  is  found  in  a  well-managed  company. 
One  of  the  numerous  disadvantages  which  is  inseparable  from  undert^ngs 
carried  on  by  government  is  the  great  temptation  which  is  always  held  out 
to  the  abuse  of  patronage.  The  word  nepotism  has  come  into  existence 
in  order  to  express  the  system  of  appointing  the  relatives  of  the 
sovereign  or  of  high  officials  to  all  places  which  are  worth  having 
without  regard  to  their  fitness  to  perform  the  duties.  Private  firms  are 
no  doubt  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  but  they  are  better  able  to  protect 
themselves  against  it.  However  partial  a  father  may  be,  he  has 
better  means  of  knowing  his  son's  character  than  a  minister  has  of 
knowing  that  of  his  friend's  sons  or  nephews,  and  he  has  at  the 
same  time  the  strongest  motive  to  re&ain  from  admitting  his  son 
into  his  own  business  unless  satisfied  of  his  competence  to  carry  it  on  with 
prudence  and  success.  In  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  private  traders 
do  make  serious  mistakes,  but  the  consequences  are  not  spread  over  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country,  but  are  confined  to  the  extinction  of  those 
houses  which  have  been  badly  managed.  In  a  government  office,  the 
efiFect  is  permanent,  for  it  very  rarely  happens  that  jobbery  is  carried 
to  such  a  scandalous  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  office, 
and  the  public  are  continually  made  to  bear  the  consequences  of  ineffi- 
cient management.  The  system  of  open  competition;  which  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced  in  this  and  other  countries  has,  no  doubt,  done 
much  to  prevent  &vouritism  in  the  case  of  first  appointments,  but  no 
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Bystem  of  examination  can  be  devised^which  will  select  candidates  so  well 
as  is  done  by  private  individuals  where  their  own  business  is  concerned, 
and  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done  is  not  to  select  the  best  candi- 
dates in  the  first  instance,  but  to  secure  that  they  shall  do  their  work 
thoroughly  when  appointed.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  devise  rules 
with  regard  to  promotion  which  shall  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  leave  any 
room  for  favouritism,  nor,  on  the  other,  unduly  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  head  of  the  office,  and  encourage  mediocrity  at  the  expense  of 
ability.  Kules  for  securing  diligence  are  of  little  use  unless  it  is 
somebody's  interest  to  enforce  them,  and  this  is  a  point  in  which  a 
government  office  must  always  be  inferior  to  a  private  concern.  The 
complaints  which  are  made  when  a  government  office  fails  to  do  its 
work  serve  rather  to  irritate  the  officials  than  to  produce  any  nsefol 
reform.  Finding  that  these  complaints  are  often  ill  founded,  and  that 
even  when  well  founded  they  aVe  often  exaggerated,  officials  naturally 
come  to  regard  complainants  as  a  nuisance,  and  are  generally  able 
to  concoct  some  elaborate  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  similar  unwillingness  to  adopt  new  suggestions  is  exhibited  by  the 
officials  of  private  companies  and  by  many  private  traders,  but,  as  has 
been  said  before,  the  ordeal  of  bankruptcy  is  always  in  store  for  those 
who  are  the  least  inclined  to  improve.  A  government  office  may  be 
worked  for  years  at  a  loss,  as  is  actually  the  case  with  the  post-office  in 
the  United  States,  and  is,  or  was,  the  case  with  the  money-order  depart- 
ment of  our  own  post-office.  Even  when  a  government  has  been 
so  hopelessly  extravagant  that  it  is  obliged  to  confess  its  inability  to  pay 
its  debts,  the  catastrophe  does  not  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  a  private 
company,  to  its  being  wound-up  and  prevented  from  incurring  further 
debts,  but,  having  made  its  confession,  it  continues  its  business  as  usual, 
Avhilc  its  creditors  have  only  to  submit  to  their  losses.  Thus,  the  most 
efficient  of  all  chegks  is  removed,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  govern- 
ment officials  arc  noted  for  their  unwillingness  to  adopt  improvements, 
for  their  8lo\\'ness,  and  their  indifference  to  the  amount  of  trouble 
which  they  give  to  those  wlio  have  recourse  to  them.  It  is  very  seldom 
that,  when  fair  competition  is  allowed,  a  government  office  can  compete 
with  a  private  company,  and  the  stmggle  generally  ends  in  the  forcible 
establishment  of  a  monopoly. 

It  is  said  that  though  as  a  general  rule  a  government  ought  not  to 
carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  or  industry,  there  are  certain  depart- 
ments in  which  it  may  do  so  with  advantage,  and  others  in  which  it 
is  bound  to  interfere.  In  spite  of  all  J^gi  has  been  written  by 
Wilhelm  Humboldt  in  Germany,  by  Sp^''VBM|M|g|l^^  and 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  England,  in  ffMf^  ^^PP^^BfaMtioil  of 
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government  to  the  single  task  of  affording  protection,  there  still 
remains  a  strong  party  who  nrge  with  great  vehemence  that  the  sphere 
of  government  action,  far  from  being  too  extended  at  present,  ought  to 
be  very  much  enlarged.  Stated  generally,  the  argument  of  this  party  is, 
that  if  it  is  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  do  a  certain  thing  it  must  also 
be  the  duty  of  other  individuals  to  compel  him  to  do  it.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  educate  his  children,  and  it  is  therefore  contended 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  collectively  to  see  that  all  children  receive 
a  good  education.  Similarly,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  rich  man  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  therefore  contended  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  whole  people  to  compel  all  who  can  afford  it  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

This  argument,  however,  if  it  is  sound,  leads  to  consequences  which 
are,  perhaps,  hardly  realised  by  those  who  openly  or  tacitly  use  it.  If  it 
be  true  that  those  who  consider  a  certain  system  of  edueation  to  be  good 
are  bound  to  force  those  who  think  differently  to  adopt  it,  there  is  no 
reason  why  children  alone  should  be  kept  under  control  in  this  respect. 
If  the  majority  may  decide  on  compelling  every  child  to  learn  reading 
and  writing,  they  may,  with  equal  justice,  compel  adults  to  learn  foreign 
languages,  physical  science,  or  whatever  else  they  may  consider  it  desi- 
rable to  know.  The  cause  of  education  suffers  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  interference  of  the  government  is  carried.  If 
schools  are  supported  by  the  government,  they  are  more  or  less  relieved 
from  the  check  on  negligence  and  incompetence  which  is  imposed  on 
private  schools  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  the  pupils. 
If  the  government  prescribes  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught,  there 
is  a  constant  danger  that  the  curriculum  will  be  confined  to  those  studies 
which  have  been  long  in  vogue,  to  the  exclusion  of  new  ones  which 
changing  circumstances  render  necessary.  When  a  government  has 
decided  to  give  assistance  to  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  restrained  from 
inspecting  them  in  order  to  see  that  their  management  is  satisfactory. 
The  opening  which  is  thus  afforded  for  centralisation  is  sure  to  be 
enlarged  till  it  reaches  its  climax  in  the  state  of  things  described  in  the 
old  story  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  said  that  he 
was  able  to  name  the  very  lesson  which  a  million  boys  were  learning  at 
the  time  when  he  was  speaking.  If  the  system  of  education  were 
already  perfect,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  imposing  it  on  all  children, 
but  as  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  experi- 
ments should  be  made  in  order  to  improve  it,  and  this  cannot  be  properly 
done  unless  those  who  introduce  an  innovation  are  allowed  to  compete 
fairly  with  those  who  adhere  to  the  established  routine.  Whether  the 
goTeminent  prohibits  the  establishment  of  private  schools,  or  grants 
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money  to  aasist  those  which  are  managed  or  gnpervised  bj  itB  own  offi- 
cersy  it  gives  an  advantage  to  certain  teachers  which  is  not  enjoyed  bj 
others,  and,  unless  its  decisions  are  regarded  as  infallible,  it  follows  that 
encouragement  must  be  sometimes  given  to  bad  schools,  while  good  ones 
are  discouraged.  Whenever  this  happens,  an  injury  is  inflicted,  and  not 
only  on  all  the  teachers  who  are  deprived  of  pupils,  but  on  all  the 
parents  and  children  who  might  have  benefited  by  the  establishment  of 
good  schools,  and  a  heavy  responsibihty  rests  on  those  who  maintain  a 
system  which  is  liable  to  gross  abuse.  When  a  public  and  private  Bchool 
enter  into  competition,  the  former  is  generally  able  to  offer  inBtmction 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  because  the  taxpayers  can  be  compelled  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  which  may  be  caused  by  its  want  of  popularity.  An 
inducement  is  thus  held  out  to  parents  to  select  the  cheapest,  rather  than 
the  best  school  for  their  children,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  government,  the  system  undoes,  by  injuring  the  parent,  what  it 
does  by  improving  the  children.  The  argument  most  commonly  adduced 
in  favour  of  State  interference  with  education  is,  that  parents  who  are 
not  themselves  educated  cannot  tell  the  value  of  education,  and  that 
unless  some  outside  authority  interferes,  the  children  will  never  rise  into 
a  better  position  than  their  parents.  But  the  assumption  contained  in 
this  argument  is  one  which  is  plainly  opposed  to  facts,  for  if  it  were 
impossible  that  uneducated  parents  should  educate  their  children, 
education  could  never  have  become  so  generally  diffused  as  it  is  now  in 
civilized  countries.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered  that 
reading  and  writing  were  not  necessary  parts  of  the  education  of  an 
English  p^entlemau,  but  no  member  of  this  class  would  now  think  of 
allowing  his  children  to  grow  up  without  tliese  accomplishments,  although 
the  government  has  never  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  What  the  richer  classes  have  done  for  themselves  the  poorer 
classes  would  do  if  time  enough  were  allowed  for  the  process.  It  is  said 
that  this  cannot  be  expected  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,  but 
this  merely  shows  that  the  labouring  classes  do  not  yet  feel  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  such  an  education  for  their  children.  They  are,  at  least, 
quite  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  membera  of  other  classes  who  wish  to 
legislate  for  them,  as  they  have  both  better  means  of  comparing  the 
condition  of  educated  and  uneducated  children,  and  they  have  the 
motive  of  parental  affection  impelling  them  to  make  the  best  decision  in 
their  power.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  these  discussions  that 
what  children  learn  they  will  remember,  and  that,  if  once  taught  to  read, 
they  will  make  as  much  use  of  their  knowledge  as  the  higher  classes  do. 
Yet  experience  is  continually  proving  that  a  very  short  time  after  leaving 
school  is  enough  to  allow  children  to  forget  what  they  have  learnt,  and 
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that  reading  and  writing  form  no  exceptions  to  the  general  law,  that  a 
man  loses  in  time  the  power  of  doing  what  he  has  ceased  to  practice. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so,  and  if  every  labourer  remembered  through  life 
what  he  had  learnt  at  school,  there  would  still  remain  the  question 
whether  what  he  had  learnt  was  of  more  importance  than  what  had  been 
sacrificed  in  order  to  learn  it.  Something  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
time  and  money  which  are  spent  in  securing  school  education  which 
would  have  been  spent  in  some  other  way  if  the  schools  did  not  exist, 
and  children  are  continually  learning  something,  whether  they  are  in 
school  or  not,  while  the  money,  if  expended  on  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
children,  would  confer  on  them  a  benefit  of  another  kind.  In  German 
schools,  for  instance,  the  desks  are  frequently  so  badly  arranged  that  the 
childrens'  eyes  are  injured  in  the  very  act  of  learning  their  lessons,  and 
yet  the  statistics^of  school  attendance  are  triumphantly  quoted  as  showing 
the  benefit  conferred  on  the  people  by  the  government  which  is  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  good  sight. 
A  curious  commentary  on  the  system  of  entrusting  the  education  of  the 
poor  to  the  State  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of  Miss  Eye,  who  is  so 
well  known  for  her  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  pauper  children. 
This  lady  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  had  several  hundred  children 
under  her  care,  and  she  tells  us  that  the  result  of  her  experience  is,  that 
the  children  who  have  been  found  utterly  neglected  in  the  streets  are 
more  docile,  more  affectionate,  and  in  every  way  morally  superior  to 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  workhouses,  who  only  excel  in  the 
mere  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  In  England,  those  who 
advocate  compulsory  education  generally  seek  to  impose  it  on  the  poor, 
while  they  consider  that  the  rich  may  be  trusted  to  send  their  children 
to  school  of  their  own  accord  ;  but  on  the  Continent,  where  compulsion 
has  been  longer  and  more  generally  tried,  it  is  equally  applied  to  rich 
and  poor.  This  is  logical  enough,  but  when  a  government  presumes  to 
interfere  in  such  a  matter  it  is  doing  what  cannot  possibly  be  productive 
of  much  good,  and  must,  in  individual  cases,  inflict  great  hardship. 
When  government  officials  have  to  decide  pn  the  fitness  of  teachers  they 
must  adopt  some  simple  test,  such  as  having  received  an  University 
degree,  or  passed  some  examination,  and  however  careftdly  these  tests 
may  have  been  devised,  they  cannot  fail  to  exclude  many  persons  who 
are  quite  fit  for  the  posts  which  they  wish  to  occupy.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  person  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  therefore 
able  to  teach  it,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  one  who  knows  very  little 
may  not  have  the  character  and  manners  which  are  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance this  defect,  and  may  not  make  the  best  teacher.  No  doubt  a 
bad  teacher  may  get  employed  in  a  private  school^  but  when  a  govern- 
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ment  meddles  in  the  matter  it  is  apt  to  enforce  a  rigid  rule  withoa 
regard  to  consequences,  and  the  mistakes  which  it  commits  are  more 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  power.  When  we  are  told  how 
many  schools  have  been  opened  and  how  many  scholars  have  been  forced 
to  attend,  we  ought  to  be  told,  also,  how  many  schools  have  been  closed  and 
how  many  scholars  prevented  from  attending  in  consequence  of  the  inability 
of  an  experienced  teacher  to  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  officials 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  localities  to  which  their 
rule  is  applied.  Wherever  the  State  interferes  with  education,  it  is 
always  confronted  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  "the  religious 
difficulty.''  Many  persons  who  are  practically  engaged  in  teaching  tell 
us  that  this  is  merely  "  a  platform  difficulty/'  and  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  educate  children  together  though  their  parents  belong  to  different 
sects.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  parents  can  be  Jnduced  to  send 
their  children  to  a  school  in  which  doctrines  of  which  they  do  not 
approve  are  taught,  but  whether  a  system  can  be  devised  which  will  not 
give  an  advantage  to  one  sect  and  place  others  at  a  corresponding  dis- 
advantage. Wherever  a  State  church  exists,  the  dominant  sect  is  sure 
to  obtain  some  advantage  from  the  mode  in  which  the  system  of  State 
education  is  administered ;  and,  unless  the  country  is  in  that  extremely 
rare  situation  in  which  there  is  no  dissent,  the  privileges  which  are 
accorded  to  one  sect  are  felt  as  a  grievance  by  others,  and  the  govern- 
ment becomes  more  or  leas  unpopular  from  the  impossibility  of  pleasing 
everybody.  We  knoAV  how  recently  our  own  Universities  have  been  so 
far  reformed  that  a  considerable  share  of  their  endowments  may  bo 
competed  for  by  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Established  Church ; 
and,  even  now,  a  considerable  luimber  of  fellowships,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  headships  arc  rc8e^^'cd  for  clergymen.  France  boasts  that 
she  has  attained  religious  toleration,  yet  Auguste  Comte  was  deprived  of 
a  place  in  a  governuicnt  school  for  publishing  his  great  work  on  "  Posi- 
tive Philosophy."  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  innocent  subject  of 
mathematics,  and  it  was  never  even  pretended  that  he  was  an  incom- 
petent teacher  or  that  he  made  use  of  his  position  to  instil  his  doctrines 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Yet,  because  his  work  was  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  numerous  sect,  this  remarkable  philosopher,  the  greatest 
whom  France  has  produced  during  the  present  century,  was  deprived  of 
the  means  of  earning  his  bread,  and  was  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  the 
charity  of  friends  and  admirers.  The  more  recent  case  of  M.  Renan, 
though  there  was  perhaps  more  excuse  for  interference,  as  the  complaint 
was  directed  against  the  lectures  which  he  actually  delivered  from  his 
professorial  chair,  yet  serves  to  illustrate  the  injustice  which  the  system 
of  State  Education  necessarily  involves.    The  minister  who  removed 
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M.  Reiiau  was  no  bigot,  for  he  offered  the  displaced  professor  another 
olficial  appointment,  and  nominated  a  Jew  to  succeed  him ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  eminent  scholar  was  deprived  of  his  professorship 
because  his  public  teaching  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  body  with 
which  the  French  Government  wished  to  remain  on  good  terms. 
If  there  were  several  universities  in  France,  all  independent  of  the 
State,  each  of  them  might  afford  instances  of  intolerance,  but  the 
injustice  Avould  be  less  glaring  if  every  important  sect,  school,  and 
party  were  able  to  establish  its  own  university,  where  those  who 
sympathise  with  its  objects  could  be  sure  of  finding  a  refuge. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  a  government  to  keep  altogether 
clear  of  education,  for  it  has  long  been  a  common  practice  for  people  to 
leave  property  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  education,  and  the  State, 
as  the  guardian  of  property,  is  obliged  either  to  take  care  that  these 
endowments  are  properly  applied,  or  to  take  the  extreme  course  of 
suppressing  them  altogether.  Indirectly,  too,  the  state  may  exert  some 
influence  on  the  progress  of  education  by  the  methods  which  it  may 
adopt  in  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  its  own  servants.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  many  employes  of  the  Government  should  be 
able  to  read  and  Annte,  and  by  simply  making  it  known  that  no 
candidates  for  official  situations  will  be  accepted  unless  they  possess  this 
elementary  knowledge,  a  government  may  do  much  to  encourage  the 
I)ractice  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  children.  It  is  said  that  a 
recruit  who  can  read  and  write  can  learn  his  drill  in  half  the  time 
which  an  illiterate  recruit  requires,  and  in  a  country  w^here  military 
service  is  compulsory  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  all  who  wish  to 
shorten  their  time  of  service  to  prepare  themselves  by  literary  culture. 
In  countries  where  military  service  is  almost  universal  as  well  as 
compulsory,  the  government  is  not  exceeding  its  functions  when  it 
provides  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  male  subjects  shall  learn  to  read  and 
write,  for  nearly  all  of  them  are  its  servants,  and  it  has  the  same  right 
as  any  other  employer  to  require  that  those  whom  it  employs  shall 
in  some  Avay  or  other  make  themselves  fit  to  do  their  work.  But  when 
it  attempts  to  pass  beyond  these  limits,  and  to  dictate  the  kind 
of  education  which  shall  be  given  to  children  who  are  not  likely  to 
cuter  into  its  service,  it  encumbers  itself  with  a  duty  which  it  cannot 
adequately  discharge  without  at  the  same  time  failing  in  respect  of  its 
other  and  more  important  duties.  Every  new  office  which  is  established 
increases  the  difficulty  of  effectively  controUing  the  action  of  the 
vemment,  and  every  new  object  of  expenditure  makes  it  necessary  to 
to  some  new  tax,  which,  however  weU  selected,  must  interfere  with 
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the  industry  of  the  nation.  By  attempting  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  people,  the  government  does  not,  as  seems  to  be  often  assumed, 
make  a  clear  addition  to  their  well  being,  but  simply  diverts  into  one 
channel  the  energy  of  resources  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
turned  into  another.  The  standard  of  education  cannot  be  raised 
above  the  tastes  of  the  people  by  the  action  of  government,  for  the 
officials  who  direct  education  are  themselves  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  draw  their  ideas  from  their  fellow-citizens  who  surround  them.  If 
it  were  possible  to  elevate  the  standard  in  this  way,  the  attempt  would 
be  useless  for  Avant  of  the  indispensable  condition — the  desire  of  the 
people  to  learn.  By  turning  its  energy  in  this  direction,  the  govern- 
ment, while  it  impairs  its  own  efficiency  in  other  respects,  at  the  same 
time  impairs  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  make  use  of  the  boon  which 
it  bestows  upon  them.  In  countries  where  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  on 
the  duty  of  educating  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  greatest 
obstructions  are  placed  in  the  Avay  of  the  circulation  of  newspajiers. 
Yet,  for  the  great  majority  of  an  educated  people,  newspapers  afford  the 
chief  and  almost  the  only  means  of  making  use  of  their  power  of  reading. 
It  is  of  more  importance  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  should 
read  cheap  and  good  newspapers  than  that  a  much  larger  number 
should  be  able  to  read  them  but  have  none  worth  reading.  The  inter- 
ference of  a  government  with  newspai)ers  may  take  one  of  two  forms — 
it  may  either  impose  a  tax  on  them  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  revenue, 
or  it  may  place  restrictions  on  the  expressions  of  political  opinions 
in  their  columns.  The  former  of  these  modes  is  more  likely  to  be 
resorted  to  in  proportion  as  the  expenditure  of  the  government  increases, 
and  if  a  system  of  State  education  is  established,  it  tlnis  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  stop  up  one  avenue  of  knowledii'c  while  it  is  opening 
another.  The  connection  between  State  education  and  restrictions 
on  liberty  of  discussion  is,  of  coureo,  more  remote  and  by  no  means 
necessary,  but  to  whatever  extent  men  resign  the  control  of  their  own 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  their  government  they  become  less  capable  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  and  of  resisting  the  commands  of 
the  government,  which  becomes  proportionally  more  disposed  to  be 
overbearing  and  t}Tannical. 

Another  function  which  most  governments  have,  to  some  extent, 
undertaken,  and  which  it  is  commonly  held  that  they  are  bound  to 
undertake,  is  that  of  relieving  poverty.  Because  it  is  admitted  that 
charity  is  a  duty,  it  is  contended  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  relief,  and 
that  therefore  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  it  for  them.  It  is  forgotten 
that  charity  ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  made  compulsory,  and  that  every 
system  of  affording  relief  nuist  tend,  more  or  less,  to  produce  poverty 
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by  encouraging  the  belief  that  the  effects  of  improvidence  will  always  be 
mitigated  by  assistance  from  the  provident  and  industrious,  ^his 
objection  applies,  no  doubt,  to  private  as  well  as  to  public  charity,  but 
the  resources  of  the  former  are  limited  by  the  benevolence  of  individuals, 
while  the  latter  can  do  more  harm  because  it  has  a  larger  fund  at  its 
disposal.  A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn  between  the  improvidence 
of  the  English  and  the  thrift  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  one  cause  of  the 
difference  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  England  the  poor  can  always 
count  on  obtaining  relief  from  the  parish  rates,  while  in  Scotland  they 
can  rarely  do  so.  The  demoralising  effect  of  the  English  system  has 
often  been  noticed,  and  its  abolition  often  demanded.  Bishop  Burnet, 
early  in  the  last  century,  pointed  to  Scotland  as  an  instance  of  a  country 
much  poorer  than  England  which  yet  contrived  to  dispense  with  a  poor 
laAv  ;  and,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  distress  in 
Scotland,  it  has  yet  to  be  sho^^l  that  there  is  more  tlian  is  undergone  by 
the  inmates  of  our  workhouses.  The  diflRculty  which  is  in  the  way  of 
the  abandonment  of  our  present  system,  is,  that  those  who  sympathise 
with  suffering  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  a  person  who  is  destitute 
should  have  no  place  to  turn  to  where  he  can  be  certain  of  finding  help ; 
and  if  a  poor  law  really  supplied  this  want,  and  were  the  only  means  of 
supplying  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  poor  law  does  not  prevent  occasional  deaths  from 
starvation  ;  and  the  very  people  who  are  most  deserving  of  assistance  are 
those  who  choose  rather  to  starve  than  apply  to  the  workhouse.  The 
fact  that  the  workhouse  is  supported  by  compulsory  charity  is  enough  to 
make  it,  in  too  many  cases,  all  that  a  charity  ought  not  to  be.  Whatever 
is  given  is  grudged,  and  the  neglect  and  discomfort  arc  such  that  the 
condition  of  the  inmates  is  often  worse  than  it  would  be  if  they  depended 
on  the  kindness  of  their  friends.  It  is  impossible  that  State  charity 
in  a  country  where  much  poverty  prevails  should  be  as  liberal  as  private 
charity,  for  the  taxpayers  are  ever  on  the  look-out  against  any  excess ; 
but  it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  charity  should  be  long  carried  on 
Avithout  in  some  measure  producing  the  very  evil  which  it  is  intended  to 
cure.  Our  present  system  of  poor-law  administration  is  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  two  conflicting  theories  represented  by  in-door  and  out-door 
relief  respectively.  The  former  is,  that  the  State  ought  only  to  provide 
for  the  destitute ;  and,  consistently  with  this  ^lew,  in-door  relief  is  refused 
in  all  cases  where  the  applicant  has  any  property  left.  An  evil  insepara- 
able  from  such  a  system  is,  that  it  reduces  the  poor  to  absolute  destitution, 
and  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  person  who  has  once  been  received 
into  a  workhouse  to  become  independent  again.  In  order  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  of  this  system,  out-door  relief  is  given  to  those  who  are 
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abl(j  to  cam  Boinething  but  not  enough  to  supi^rt  themselves ;  but  this 
practice,  though  it  is  more  palatable  to  the  recipients,  and,  in  many 
cases,  less  burdensome  to  the  ratepayers,  is,  in  the  long  run,  more  pro- 
ductive of  pauperism.    At  the  time  when   Malthus  WTote,  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  out-door  relief  to  be  given  to  married  laboiirere 
whose  wages  were  supposed  to  be  insufficient,  and  for  the  allowance  to 
be  increased  after  the  birth  of  each  child.     Malthus  pointed  out  liow 
much  this  practice  tended  to  pauperise  the  labourers  by  encouraging 
them  to  marry  and  bring  up  families  which  they  had  no  means  of  main- 
taining ;  and  he  constantly  advocated  the  gradual  restriction  and  final 
abolition  of  the  poor  law.    Although  his  efforts  have  not  been  fully 
successful  they  have  not  been  without  effect,  and  the  poor  law  of  1884 
was  passed  with  a  view  of  restricting  out-door  relief  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.    Unfortunately,  the  hostility  which  the  innovation  pro- 
voked, though  it  has  never  become  strong  enough  to  cause  the  law  to  be 
repealed,  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  being  thoroughly  put  in 
practice,  and  out-door  relief  is  still  given  on  a  large  scale.   It  is  obvious 
that  the  practice  acts  as  a  discouragement  to  thrift,  for  in  deciding  on 
applications  for  outdoor  relief,  the  guardians  can  hardly  help  rejecting 
.those  of  pei-sons  Avhose  houses  do  not  show  signs  of  poverty.    Thus,  the 
labourers  who  have  laid  by  money  and  have  stniggled  hard  to  keep  up 
a  decent  appearance,  find,  when  they  are  in  temporary  want,  that  they 
can  get  no  lielp  from  the  parish  without  first  parting  with  all  their 
property,  and  then  entering  the  workhouse.     Those,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
who   have   made  no  provision   for  the  future,   can   obtain  assistance 
without  leaving  their  homes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a 
system  can  be  long  practised  without  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
labouring  classes.     It  has  been  recently  ])roposed  by  Mr.  Bartley,  that, 
instead  of  thus  making  improvidence  a  condition  of  relief,  the  poor-law 
authorities  should  make  providence  a  test  by  refusing  out-door  relief  to 
all  who  cannot  show  that  they  have  laid  by  something  for  the  future, 
and   in   giving   to   those   who   have   in   ]>roportion    to   their   saving-s. 
But  if  this  i)lan  were  followed,  there  would  still  remain  the  objection 
that  the  poor  would  be   discouraged   from   saving  beyond   a   certain 
amount,    and    would    have    an    inducement    to    conceal    what    they 
had   saved   if  it   would   appear   too   much    to    make    them    eligible 
for  parish  relief.     In   some    form  or  other  the  difficulty  is  always 
encountered   that    parish   relief   camiot  be    given    without    checking 
the  disposition  of  relations  or  friends  to  afford  assistance.     If  out-door 
rehef  is  given,  it  is  not  rega]d|^||^|rfB||A||^j  dii^raceful  with 
in-door  relief;  and  those  wlicK^^I^^^^P|^H|kftHr  their  relative 
themselves  than  send  him  if  ^^F    ^^^KMH  assiBtaiicc  if 
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they  think  that  an  allowance  will  be  given.  In  the  case  of  children,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  relatives  seem  to  regard  the  parish  school  as  a  fit 
l)lace  of  residence  for  them,  and  will  not  come  for^'ard  unless  they  hear 
that  the  guardians  propose  to  board-out  a  child  in  a  private  family.  It 
cannot  l)e  doubted  that,  if  the  government  made  no  provision  for  the 
jx)or,  they  would*  receive  much  more  assistance  from  their  relatives  and 
friends.  Private  charity  is,  no  doubt,  open  to  the  same  objection,  and 
those  who  have  the  management  of  hospitals  find  it  difficult  to  prevent 
their  abuse  when  relief  is  given  to  out-patients  ;  but  as  the  resources  of 
private  charity  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  a  government,  it  has  less 
power  of  doing  mischief,  and  its  abuses  are  more  easily  rectified.  The 
case  against  government  uiterference  in  this  matter  may  be  summarised 
in  the  statement  that  it  tends  to  encourage  the  pauperism  which  it  is 
intended  to  remove,  that  it  discourages  private  charity  by  making  people 
believe  that  ample  provision  has  already  been  made  for  the  poor,  and 
that  it  cripples  the  energy  of  the  government  by  encumbering  it  with  a 
new  task  in  addition  to  that  which  it  is  always  bound  to  perform. 

Another  function  which  many  governments  undertake  to  perform, 
though  it  never  has  been  contended  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  is  that 
of  conveying  letters.  The  first  establishment  of  regular  posts  was 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  which  the  rulers  of  an  extensive  territory 
experienced  of  having  some  means  of  transmitting  their  orders  to  all 
parts  of  their  dominions.  In  order  that  the  work  of  a  government  may 
be  carried  on  efficiently,  the  central  authority  most  have  some  means  of 
communicating  with  its  subordinates ;  and  a  government  does  not  depart 
from  its  duty  when  it  establishes  regular  communication  for  its  own 
puriK)ses,  nor  even  when  it  diminishes  the  cost  of  transport  by  allowing 
such  of  its  subjects  as  choose  to  pay  for  it  to  make  use  of  it  for  their 
own  convenience.  But  when  it  has  once  been  found  that  by  allowing  its 
subjects  to  make  use  of  the  public  conveyances  a  revenue  may  be  obtained 
which  will  exceed  the  cost  of  transport,  a  temptation  which  few  govern- 
ments have  Ixjen  able  to  resist  is  held  out  to  establish  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  the  State.  A  monopoly  having  once  been  established,  people 
become  accustomed  to  having  their  letters  conveyed  by  the  government, 
and  come  in  time  to  believe  that  this  is  the  best  and  only  convenient 
way  of  carrying  on  the  business,  until  it  requires  some  mental  eflfort  even 
to  imagine  that  letters  might,  like  other  things,  be  conveyed  by  private 
individuals  or  associations  quite  as  well  as  by  government  officials.  As 
a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
governments  ought  to  undertake  to  convey  letters  for  their  subjects, 
I  may  cite  the  following  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  McCuUoch : — "  The  con- 
veyance of  letters  by  post  is  one  of  the  f^w  industrial  undertakings  which 
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arc  better  managed  bj  government  than  by  individuals.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  Batisfactory  working  of  the  post-office  that  it  should  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  regularity  and  precision,  and  that  all  the  departments  should 
be  made  subservient  to  each  other,  and  conducted  on  the  same  plan. 
It  is  plain  that  such  results  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  extensiA'e 
country  otherwise  than  by  the  agency  of  government,  an'd  the  interference 
of  the  latter  is  also  required  to  make  arrangements  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  conveyance  of  letters  to  and  through  foreign  countries."  *  Such 
are  the  arguments  which  he  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  present 
system,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  assume  the  very 
question  in  dispute.  It  is  necessaiy,  he  says,  that  the  operations  of  the 
post-office  should  be  regular,  and  that  all  its  departments  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan  ;  but,  even  admitting  this,  it  only  follows  that 
a  single  organisation  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  better  than  a  number 
of  competitors — ^not  that  the  Government  ought  to  step  in  and  prevent 
competition  on  the  plea  that  if  tried  it  would  not  succeed.  If  the 
business  of  conveying  letters  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  it 
does  not  follow  that  many  would  engage  in  it.  Perhaps  one  large 
company  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  better  than  many  small 
ones,  and  the  natural  effect  of  competition  would  then  be  that  one  would 
be  left  in  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  possession  of  the  field.  If  it  did 
the  work  best,  it  would  not  need  a  monopoly  in  order  to  secure  a  profit, 
while  the  possibility  of  competition  would  act  as  a  valuable  security  to 
the  public.  If  the  action  of  the  leading  company  were  defective  in  any 
respect  or  in  any  part  of  the  country,  rival  companies  might  be  estab- 
lislied  to  supply  the  defects,  and  the  mere  knowledge  that  competition 
was  possible  would  compel  the  managers  of  tlic  company  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  those  of  the  shareholders.  That 
private  companies  and  individuals  are  capable  of  undertaking  this 
business  is  shown  by  the  success  which  they  have  attained  in  the  analo- 
gous businesses  of  conveying  parcels  and  telegrams.  It  must  be 
remembered,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  work  which  Ls  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  post-office  is  really  done  by  railway  companies  contracting 
with  the  office  for  a  certain  price,  and  they  would  be  quite  as  willing  to 
do  the  same  work  on  the  same  terms  for  a  company.  Wliy  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  should  be  necessary  to  secure  the  siife  and 
speedy  transmission  of  letters  abroad  McCulloch  does  not  explain.  It 
post-offices  in  all  countries  were  managed  by  private  companies,  there 
would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  arranging  terms  for  the  transmission 
of  letters  from  one  country  to  another  than  there  is  in  the  case   of 

♦  Taxation  and  the  Funding  System,  3rd  edition,  Part  II.,  chap,  vii.,  p.  319, 
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ordiiinry  mcrclinndiao.  Ercn  if  other  countries  entrnated  the  biifliiiess  to 
their  governments  while  it  was  pcrfonned  iu  England  bj  a  private 
eomiMiiiy,  it  would  atill  1m;  easy  for  the  latter  to  enter  into  conventions 
wliieli  wijuld  answer  the  purpose  of  postal  trctitics.  Foreign  goveni- 
inents  ami  their  Biibjw;ts  would  he  ijuitc  ns  anxious  to  receive  Euglisli 
letters  ns  Englishmen  to  receive  letters  from  abroad,  and,  this  being  so, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  framing  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Before  the  English  (Jovcrnment  bought  up  the  telegraph 
companies,  the  latter  liad  no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
transmission  of  telegrams  to  all  yatrtB  of  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
likely  that  commercial  companies  in  different  countries  should  be  able  to 
work  in  liannouy  than  that  a  nnmbcr  of  independent  guvcrnmcnts 
should  1)0  brought  to  a  general  agreement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  MeCntiocli'a  own  acconnt  of  the 
|)03t-oflice,  contained  in  the  very  cliaptcr  of  which  the  above  quoted 
l)assage  is  the  commencement,  to  learn  how  very  little  ground  there  is 
fur  the  belief  that  the  business  conld  not  be  managed  by  private  enter- 
prise. Thus,  he  tells  us,  that — "  In  1784,  it  was  usdnl  for  the  diligences 
between  London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  seventeen  bom's, 
while  the  post  took  forty  hours  j  and  on  other  roads  the  comparative 
mtc  of  travelling  of  the  post  and  st^jc  coaches  was  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  This  dilTereuce  in  point  of  despatch  made  a  very 
gixiat  number  of  letters  be  scut  by  other  conveyances  than  the  mail :  the 
law  to  the  contrary  being  easily  craded  by  givin;^  them  the  form  of 
small  jiarcels."  (p.  S22.)  Thus,  the  very  wTiter  who  tells  us  that  the 
interference  of  the  government  is  necessary  to  secure  speed,  safety,  and 
i-ogukirity  in  the  despatch  of  letters,  confesses  that  at  no  very  remoto 
l>erio<l  i>rivate  enterprise  was  able  to  outstrip  the  government  in  these 
respects,  although  weighted  with  the  hc&vj  disadvantages  of  legal 
IMinalties  aud  prohibitions.  It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  an 
antitjuated  example,  that  the  defect  bos  now  been  remedied,  that  no 
system  can  be  perfect,  &c.  ;  but  the  point  which  deserves  attention  is 
that  the  defects  in  the  official  system  were  corrected  by  private  enter- 
I'risc,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  contend  that  private 
enterprise  would  not  have  sufficed  to  do  the  whole  work  if  it  had  been 
left  untrammelled.  In  order  to  select  examples  of  groH  aboaei,  it  ii 
necessary  to  go  back  to  those  which  have  been  comoted,  fbr  tbtm  ■ 
will  1k!  generally  acknowledged  as  such,  while  if  any  fault  is  found  with  £ 
the  present  management  of  a  syBtem,  ths  matter  is  enro  to  bo  taa  Wfl 
whicli  conflicting  opinions  are  hehl,  aod  the  objection  a  rejifBrdedM  ill 
little  value.  To  eay  that  a  system  iigood  l>ecauwi  np^  "^fecC  < 
[minted  out  which  all  are  agreed  to  oouidflraiid],  it  t^ 
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of  fallacious  argument  as  is  so  commonly  employed  by  those  who  talk 
against  Home  Kule.  The  Irish,  it  is  said,  have  no  grievance  to  com- 
plain of,  and  if  one  is  pointed  out  which  has  been  already  redressed,  it  is 
said  that  Home  Rule  is  unnecessary,  while  if  one  is  mentioned  from 
which  they  still  suffer  they  are  told  that  it  is  not  a  grievance  at  aU,  and 
the  fact  that  they  consider  it  one  is  sufficient  reason  for  denying  them 
the  power  to  govern  themselves.  For  twenty  years  befere  the  intro- 
duction of  the  uniform  system  suggested  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  net 
revenue  of  the  post-office  remained,  according  to  McCulloch,  practically 
stationary,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  letters 
were  sent  by  private  conveyances.  Had  there  been  no  monopoly  in 
favour  of  the  government  it  would  have  been  both  easy  and  profitable 
for  private  adventurers  to  offer  their  services  to  the  public  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  to  compel  the  government  to  reduce  its  terms.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  penny  post  is  supposed  to  atone  for  all  the  faults  which  the 
office  may  have  committed,  and  to  be  an  unparalleled  benefit  to  the 
country.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  important  measure, 
though  it  produced  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters  posted, 
was  followed  by  a  falling  off  in  the  net  revenue  of  the  post-office.  The 
deficiency  had  to  be  made  up  in  some  way,  and  recourse  was  had  to  an 
income-tax  which  is  now  resented  as  a  grievous  burden  by  the  very 
classes  who  benefited  most  by  the  reduction  of  postage.  Had  the  post- 
office  been  managed  by  a  private  company,  a  higher  rate  would  have  been 
resorted  to  when  it  was  found  that  the  adoption  of  a  low  one  reduced 
the  dividend,  and  tlie  public  would  at  most  have  had  to  pay  for  what 
they  got  at  its  true  value  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  annoyance 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  income-tax.  The  choice  was  not 
between  retaining  the  old  rates  and  adopting  the  present  one,  for  there 
were  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the  old  system  might  have  been  improved 
without  any  sacrifice  of  revenue  ;  but  although  the  interests  of  the  public 
are  often  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  securing  a  large  revenue 
from  the  post-office,  there  was  not  so  much  care  taken  at  this  important 
juncture  to  protect  the  revenue  as  would  have  been  taken  by  a  company 
to  secure  a  high  dividend. 

How  much  the  public  suffer  from  being  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
government  department  instead  of  to  private  capitalists  is  evinced  by  the 
state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  articles  in  the  course  of  trans- 
mission from  place  to  place.  When  an  individual  or  a  companv 
undertakes  to  carry  goods,  he  or  it  is  bound  to  carry  them  safely,  and  to 
make  good  any  loss  which  may  occur  through  tlic  carelessness  or  dis- 
honesty of  those  to  whose  custody  they  are  consigned.  But  wheu 
letters  are  committed  to  the  post-office,  nobody  is  responsible  for  their 
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non-delivery,  unless,  indeed  the  actual  thief  can  be  detected.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  the  profits  of  the  post-office  arc  large  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  that  several  independent  companies 
would  not  make  so  much  out  of  the  business ;  but  if  this  be  true,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  post-office  is  exempt  from  the  serious 
responsibility  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  its  own  failures.  In  order,  as  it 
were,  to  make  a  pretence  of  insuring  safety,  the  regulations  of  the  post-office 
require  that  letters  containing  money  or  valuable  articles  should  be 
registered  ;  but  registration,  instead  of  Ixjiug  a  benefit,  is  simply  a  burden 
to  the  public.  Though  a  fee  is  charged  for  registration,  the  post-offico  is 
not  thereby  bound  to  replace  the  contents  of  the  letter  if  lost,  and  the 
system  rather  increases  the  risk  by  making  it  known  to  the  post-office 
officials  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  worth  taking.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  a  registered  letter  may  be  opened  and  robbed  of 
its  contents  and  yet  closed  up  again  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  detection. 
While  the  law  has  often  been  strained  in  order  to  inflict  heavy  penalties 
on  private  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting 
gcx)ds,  this  gross  defect  in  the  law  relating  to  the  post-office  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  centuries  unremedied,  and  it  is  thought  of 
more  importance  to  increase  the  revenue  by  sheltering  a  department 
from  the  consequences  of  incompetence  than  to  improve  it  by  making 
it  responsible. 

There  is  another  business  with  which  the  post-office  in  some  countries 
concerns  itself,  though  it  has  nothing  akin  to  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
that,  namely,  of  receiving  money  from  individuals  and  undertaking  to 
pay  it  back  again  at  another  time  or  place.  By  engaging  in  this  busi- 
ness, it,  to  some  extent,  does  the  work  of  bankers,  and  credit  is  often 
taken  for  the  benefit  which  it  thus  confers  on  the  public.  But  before 
the  government  can  be  praised  for  what  it  thus  does  for  its  subjects, 
it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  it  interferes  in  any  other  way  to  prevent 
private  bankers  from  doing  the  work.  By  the  establishment  of  post- 
office  savings  banks,  a  place  is  provided  for  depositing  small  savings  with 
greater  security  than  private  banks  can  afford  ;  but  these,  if  relieved  from 
various  restrictions  to  which  they  are  now  subject,  would  be  entitled  to, 
and  would  enjoy,  more  confidence  than  at  present ;  and  the  government 
which  promotes  security  Anth  one  hand  is  diminishing  it  with  the  other. 
Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  that  a  license  duty  is  charged  on 
the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  impede 
their  multiplication,  and  to  whatever  extent  this  is  the  case,  the  people  are 
dejirived  of  the  means  of  depositing  their  savings  in  a  place  of  security. 
The  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on  the  issue  of  notes  and  the 
amalgamation  of  banks,  and  which  have  been  considered  in  a  former 
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chapter,  tend  in  like  manner  to  prevent  the  growth  of  banking,  and  to 
prevent  private  enterprise  from  doing  what  the  government  now  under- 
takes to  do.     As  regards  the  transmission  of  money  from  place  to  place, 
the  interference  of  the  goveniment  is  more  decidedly  injurious.     In 
order  that  bankere  may   undertake  this  business  they  ought   to  be 
allowed  to  establish  branch  ofHces  wherever  they  please,  whereas  the 
present  license  duty  greatly  hinders  them  from  doing  so,  while  it  brings 
in  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the  revenue.    That  private  enterprise 
is  capable  of  discharging  this  function  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
discharged  by  the  banks  in   Sweden,  and  by  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations  of  the  cheque  bank.     This  latter  institution, 
though  the  extent  of  its  business  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
pay  a  dividend,  has  yet  succeeded  in  supplying  the  public  with  the 
means  of  transmitting  money  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  post-office,  and 
the  difference  would  be  very  much  greater  if  it  were  not  that  stamps 
w^ere  required  on  cheques.    While  the  money-order  system,  though  worked 
on  a  vast  scale,  shows  generally  a  loss,  a  moderate  extension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cheque  bank  would  yield  a  profit  to  the  shareholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  revenue  to  the  government  by  means  of  stamps. 
There  is,  therefore,  very  little  reason  for  the  government  to  take  credit 
to  itself  for  discharging  the  functions  of  a  banker,  when  it  is  at  the 
same  time  preventing  private    ndividuals  from  doing  the  work  much 
more  efficiently. 

The  English  Government  has  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  and  has,  on  tlie  whole,  worked  it  in  so  satisfactory 
a  manner,  that  it  may  naturally  be  thought  tliat  the  best  maxim  to  be 
applied  to  the  case  is  qideta  nnn  movcrc.  Even  ^Ir.  Spenser,  who  has 
given  in  his  "  Social  Statics''  an  aljlc  summary  of  the  reasons  which  should 
prevent  government  from  interfering  in  tliis  matter,  considers  that  its 
intervention  is  less  objectionable  in  this  department  than  in  those 
of  religion  or  education,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a  curtailment 
of  individual  liberty  or  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  other  puri)oses 
than  that  of  protection.  In  a  later  work,  he  says — "  I  am  not  about  to 
call  in  question  the  general  satisfactoriness  of  our  postal  arrangements, 
nor  shall  I  contend  that  this  branch  of  state-organisation,  now  well- 
esta])lished,  could  l)e  rejjlaced  with  advantage.  Probably  the  ty^ic 
of  our  social  structure  has  become  in  this  respect  so  far  fixed"  that  a 
radical  change  Avould  be  injurious."  *  There  are,  however,  other  coun- 
tries Avliere  the  post-office  is  not  so  well  managed,  and  where  the  public 
might  gain  much  more  by  having  the  l)usiness  thrown  open  to  general 

*  Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative,  Vol.  III.,  p.  169, 
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competition.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  privilege  of  frank- 
ing is  so  grossly  abnscd  as  to  produce  an  annual  deficit  in  the  post-office 
budget,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  practice  would  be  at  once  put  an  end 
to  if  a  company  were  allowed  to  take  over  the  business.  All  that  is 
needed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  might  result  fi'om 
a  sudden  change  of  place,  is  to  declare  the  business  open  to  general 
competition,  and  to  leave  the  public  to  see  whether  the  government  or 
private  individuals  can  do  the  work  cheaper  and  better.  If  the  goveni- 
raent  were  still  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  there  would  then  be  no 
other  objection  to  its  continuing  to  discharge  the  function  than  that  it 
nmst  to  some  extent  impair  its  power  of  protecting  its  subjects  by 
undertaking  an  additional  task. 

Early  in  1870,  the  English  (Joveniment  followed  the  example  which 
had  been  set  by  many  Continental  States,  and  undertook  to  convey 
telegrams  for  its  subjects.  This  proceeding  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  one  encroachment  leads  to  another.  Thus  the  government 
has  gone  beyond  its  functions  in  order  to  convey  letters,  and  we  are  now 
asked  what  reason  there  can  possibly  be  why  it  should  convey  letters 
which  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  telegrams.  The  minister 
who  first  proposed  the  scheme  said  that  he  would  not  ask  for  a  monoi)oly, 
in  order  that  the  department  might  be  stimulated  to  adopt  new  improve- 
ments ;  but  when  the  scheme  was  finally  adopted  by  the  legislature,  a 
monopoly  was  granted,  and  has  been  ever  since  maintained.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  no  class  whose  interests  are 
lx)und  up  with  the  maintenance  of  free  competition,  and  who  might  bo 
trusted  to  make  every  effort  in  their  own  defence.  The  only  class  which 
was  directly  interested  in  the  question  consisted  of  the  shareholders  and 
officials  of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  the  liberal  compensation  whicli 
was  awarded  to  them  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  them  from  opposing 
the  change.  The  compensation  wns  indeed  too  liberal,  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  several  of  those  who  are  connected  with  submarine  telegraj)h 
companies  are  endeavouring  to  get  the  government  to  buy  their  cables 
at  an  equally  extravagant  rate,  the  government,  on  the  other,  has  been 
prevented  from  realising  so  large  a  profit  as  was  anticipated.  The 
telegraph-office  has,  like  the  post-office,  been  managed  well  enough  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  so  business-like 
a  country  as  this,  where  the  people  had  already  had  experience  of  pri- 
vate competition,  and  could  easily  resort  to  it  again  if  the  government 
failed  to  do  its  w^ork.  But  the  expectations  which  were  formed  respecting 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  change  have  not  been  realised.  Under 
the  present,  as  under  the  former  system,  it  often  happens  that  a  telegram 
arrives  later  than  a  letter  sent  off  at  the  same  time.    Under  the  present, 
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as  under  the  former  system,  the  authorities  frequently  decline  to  establish 
offices  in  country  districts  where  there  is  not  business  enough  to  make 
them  pay.    Thougli  the  receipts-  exceed  the  working  expenses,  the  excess 
is  not  enougli  to  make  up  lor  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  in 
order  to  purchase  the  wires,  and  instead  of  the  change  affording  a  relief 
to  the  taxpayers,  they  must  be  paying  a  constantly  increasing  amount  in 
order  that  those  who  use  the  telegraph  may  pay  less.     Under  the  old 
system,  though  the  average  charge  was  higher  than  at  present,  it  was  lower 
in  the  case  of  telegrams  sent  from  one  part  of  a  large  city  to  another ;  and 
here  again  there  has  merely  been  a  shifting  of  the  burden  from  one  class 
to  another.     That  the  management  is  not  so  economical  as  formerly  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Aict  that  the  workhig  expenses  which  under  the 
companies  amounted  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  have  risen  under 
the  government  to  78,  78|,  80^  and  01^  per  cent.    It  is  tnie  that  the 
average  charge  having  been  reduced  to  httle  more  than  half  of  what  it 
was,  the  cost  of  each  telegram  may  in  reality  be  about  the  same  as  before, 
but  one  argument  which  was  used  in  favour  of  the  change  was  that  unity 
of  management  would  secure  a  reduction  of  expenditure.    That  those 
who  use  telegrams  have  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  charge  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  they  would  not  have  derived 
as  great,  or  greater,  advantage  from  the  old  system  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  continue.     Competition  had  often  forced  the  companies  to  reduce 
their  rates,   and  if  the  process  had  been   allowed   to  continue   they 
would  jn'obably  by  this   time  have  reduced    tlieir  rate  to  its  present 
amount,  and  there  would  always  have  been  a  chance  of  their  reduc- 
ing it  still  lower.     When   tlie   government  took   over  tlie  telegi*aphi>, 
a  hope   was  held  out   that  the   rate  would  al'ter  a  time  ])e  lowered, 
but  such   an   im|)rovonient    seems    to    be    still    as   far   off    as   ever. 
^Ican while,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  has  been  raised  for  messages 
between  dilierent  j^artsof  the  same  tuwji,  a  step  which  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  comi)anies  would  ever  have  resolved  upon.     iMucli  is  said  about  the 
advanta^^e  conferred  upon  trade  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  but  as  the 
government  has  had  to  boar  the  expense  of  establishing  a  new  system, 
traders  are  oblisi'ed  to  submit  to  taxes  which  take  from  them  in  one  wav 
what  they  have  gained  in  another.     Although  there  is  no  important 
difference  in  principle  Ijetween  the  case  of  the  submarine  telegraph  lines 
and  those  which  are  confined  to  these  islands,  the  former  are,  for  tlie 
present,  left  in  private  hands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long  be  so.     The 
chief  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  while  the  former  can  onlv 
supply  the  wants  of  a  limited  class,  the  latter  may  obtain  custom  from 
the  general  public  if  the  rates  arc  only  made  low  enough.     Experience 
has  shown  in  the  case  of  both  letters  and  telegrams  that  a  reduction  of 
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the  cbai'ge  on  those  exchanged  between  foreign  countries  has  no  percep- 
tible effect  in  increasing  their  number,  ^vhile  >vithin  the  limits  of  the 
same  country  a  reduction  is  sure  to  attract  a  new  class  of  customers. 
Tbe  subnuuine  telegraphs  are  chiefly  used  for  conveying  political  news 
for  tlie  information  of  governments  and  newspaper,  and  commercial 
news  for  the  benefit  of  merchants,  and  in  both  cases  those  who  send  the 
telegrams  feel  tliem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  almost  any 
expense.  A  reduction  of  the  rate  benefits  them  by  redncing  their 
expenditure,  bnt  does  not  make  tliem  send  more  messages  than  they 
would  otherwise  do,  but  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  inland  telegrams. 
It  is  well  known  that  as  soon  as  the  transfer  of  the  telegi'aphs  to  the 
government  had  been  completed,  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
business,  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  overtax  the  energies  of  the  department, 
and  to  produce  complaints  of  delays  and  mistakes  with  which  the 
newspapers  were  filled  for  some  weeks.  Cases  are  continually  occurring 
in  which  persons  who  do  not  often  make  use  of  the  telegraph  wish  to 
send  a  message  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself  but  which  must  be  sent 
(piickly  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  a  low  rate 
makes  its  superiority  felt  ;  and  these  chance  customers  being  an 
extremely  numerous  body,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  new  system  has 
become  extremely  popular.  Formerly,  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  in  a 
l)rivatc  house  was  always  the  occasion  of  some  alarm,  but  the  low  rate 
which  has  now  been  in  force  for  some  years  has  familiarised  the  public 
with  telegi'ams,  and  their  arrival  attracts  little  more  notice  than  that  of 
a  letter.  A  case  has  been  known  in  which  a  lady  telegraphed  to  her  maid 
to  send  her  a  copy  of  the  "  Times  "  which  she  had  left  behind  on  leaving 
home,  thus  paying  for  the  telegram  four  times  as  much  as  a  fresh  copy  of 
the  newspaper  would  have  cost.  No  such  extension  of  the  business  could 
be  hoped  for  if  the  charge  for  foreign  telegrams  were  reduced,  and 
the  government  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  gi'cat  popularity  by  taking 
over  the  submarine  cables  and  establishing  a  low  scale  of  charges. 
Tliose  who  advocat<}  such  a  step  have  therefore  nothing  to  urge  except 
the  benefits  which  it  would  confer  upon  trade,  and  these  are  of  a  very 
(piestionable  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of  mes- 
sages would  be  veiy  much  increased  if  the  charge  were  reduced  to  a  hali^ 
or  even  a  third,  of  its  present  rate.  A  high  tariff  holds  out  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  practice  of  packing  telegrams  (i.e.,  using  such  a 
cypher  that  many  messages  may  be  sent  in  one),  but  it  does  not  prevent 
merchants  from  sending  as  many  as  their  business  requires.  If  they  are 
enabled  by  the  establishment  of  a  low  tariff  to  reduce  their  expenditure 
in  this  direction,  the  public  will  probably  not  receive,  and  would  certain- 
ly not  notice,  any  benefit  from  it,  as  it  would  only  affect  a  small  portion 
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of  the  expenditure  which  each  branch  of  foreign  trade  rendera  necessary 
on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  it  on.  That  the  shareholders  in  the 
telegraph  companies  should  be  anxious  to  transfer  their  property  to  the 
government  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Not  only  have  they  the  prece- 
dent of  the  transfer  of  the  inland  telegraphs  to  make  them  hope  that 
they  will  receive  for  their  property  much  more  than  it  is  worth,  but 
they  would  be  freed  from  what  is  certainly  a  most  harrassing  situation. 
Competition,  though  extremely  useful  to  the  customers,  is  necessarily 
han'assing  to  the  producers  w^ho  are  engaged  in  it,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  jealousy  with  which'  an  old-established  telegroph  com- 
pany regards  every  rival.  The  first  company  which  succeeded  in  laying 
a  cable  across  the  Atlantic  only  did  so  after  several  failures,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  hard  for  those  whose  energy  and  perseverance  at  length  brought 
the  work  to  completion  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  rivalry  of 
fresh  adventurers  who  have  profited  by  their  experience  and  wish  to 
share  the  reward  without  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  It  is 
tantalising,  no  doubt,  to  find  that  as  soon  as  one  rival  has  been  quieted 
by  amalgamation,  a  new  one  starts  up,  and  the  cycle  of  ruinous  competi- 
tion, compromise,  and  amalgamation  has  to  be  run  over  again.  But 
though  these  are  hardships,  they  are  not  greater  than  must  be  submitted 
to  in  every  other  branch  of  trade,  and  as  no  one  is  obliged  to  embark  iu 
this  particular  business,  no  one  has  much  right  to  complain  if  he  docs 
not  gain  as  nnich  as  lie  expected  from  it.  It  is  often  said  that  there  is 
no  real  competition  because  rival  companies  charge  the  Siime  rates  ;  but, 
us  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  of  charges  since  the 
first  cable 'Avas  laid,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  competition  is  that 
it  should  cause  the  charge  to  the  customers  to  be  reduced  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  profits  of  the  producers.  If  the  government  were  to 
purchase  the  cables,  it  might  iu  the  first  instance  make  a  great  reduction 
iu  the  charge,  but  the  public  would  have  no  security  that  another  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  at  any  future  time.  The  government  would  l>e  as 
anxious  to  secure  a  large  revenue  Jis  a  company  would  be  to  pay  a  large 
dividend,  and  it  Avould  l)e  sheltered  by  a  monopoly  from  the  necessity  of 
altering  its  rates  in  order  to  ensure  custom  as  well  as  of  adopting  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  working. 

In  the  same  Avay  as  it  is  contended  that  because  the  govenmient 
conveys  the  letters  it  ought  to  convey  telegrams,  so  it  is  argued  that  it 
ought  to  convey  merchandise  and  persons  from  place  to  place,  and  as 
railways  now  afford  the  principal  means  of  conveyance,  the  govermnent 
is  recommended  to  undertake  their  management.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  in  this  country  private  enterprise  is  incapable  of  constructing 
imd  working  railways,  for  they  have  been  in  private  hands  from  the 
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first,  but  wc  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  State  could  manage  them 
better.  Although  it  is  generally  found  that  when  a  government  competes 
with  private  traders  it  is  beaten  in  the  race,  it  is  still  maintained  that 
railways  would  be,  and  are,  better  managed  by  governments  than  by 
private  companies  ;  and  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  latter  are  adduced 
aa  if  they  were  enough  to  prove  that  the  proposed  new  system  would  be 
better  than  the  old.  Although  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
government,  the  advocates  of  this  course  think  that  they  cannot  say 
anything  more  damaging  to  the  present  system  than  to  call  it  a  monopoly. 
They  tell  us  that  there  is  no  real  competition  between  railway  companies, 
beciiuse,  in  ix>int  of  fiict,  wherever  two  lines  connect  the  same  towns, 
the  scales  of  fares  are  sure  to  be  equal.  This  naturally  happens,  but  it 
does  not  follow  tliat  there  is  no  competition,  as  the  companies  still 
compete  in  the  speed  and  number  of  their  trains,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  lines  prevents  either  from  arbitrarily  raising  its  fares.  The 
essence  of  competition  is  that  the  price  of  the  product  or  service  should 
be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure  which  is  consistent  with  the  profit  of 
the  capitalist,  and  there  is  competition  where  all  the  rivals  charge  the 
same  price  just  as  much  as  where  their  prices  are  diiferent.  The  cost  of 
l)roduction  is  more  liable  to  variations  than  the  cost  of  conveyance,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  better  for  a  railway  company  to  keep  up 
the  same  scale  of  fares  for  a  considerable  time,  even  though  it  may  cause 
a  loss  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  public  derives  some  benefit  from  the  actual 
and  possible  competition  of  diflferent  companies.  When  one  company 
has  shown  itself  able  to  pay  a  high  dividend  for  several  years,  its  success 
tempts  enterprising  persons  to  start  a  rival  line  ;  and  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  telegraphs,  the  rivalry  may  end  in  amalgamation,  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  fresh  rivals  coming  forward.  Indirectly  there  may 
l»e  competition  between  different  railways  which  do  not  connect  the  same 
places,  as,  for  instance,  between  those  which  start  in  different  directions 
from  London.  A  traveller  who  wishes  to  go  to  the  north  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  southern  lines,  but  persons  whose  business  compels  them 
to  live  near  London  must  take  into  account  the  scale  of  railway  fares  in 
choosing  their  place  of  residence  ;  and  the  competition  of  the  companies 
for  this  suburban  traffic  must  establish  some  sort  of  equality  between 
their  fares.  To  say  that  railways  are  a  monopoly  is  hardly  more  true 
than  to  say  that  farming  or  cotton  manufacture  is  a  monopoly,  for  in 
both  cases  the  business  is  confined  to  those  who  choose  to  engage  in  it, 
and  in  both  cases  those  already  engaged  can  obtain  a  certain  advantage 
before  fresh  rivals  have  time  to  enter  the  field.  If  the  Government  were 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  railways  it  would  establish  a  real 
monopoly,  and  those  who  advocate  such  a  course  do  not  explain  how  it 
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would  be  better  for  the  public  than  tlie  so-called  monopoly  which  now 
exists.  We  are,  indeed,  told  that  the  Government,  being  under  the 
control  of  the  people,  would  be  obliged  to  consult  the  people's  conyenience, 
but  the  experience  of  the  post-office  does  not  show  that  govenunent 
officials  are  less  disposed  than  private  companies  to  charge  high  rates,  or 
to  make  vexatious  rules.  The  authority  of  parliament  has  sometimes 
proved  sufficient  to  prevent  obnoxious  innovations  from  being  persisted 
in,  and  even  to  force  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  on  reluctant  officials, 
but  the  greater  the  revenue  derived  from  the  railways,  the  more  unwiUing 
the  ministry  will  be  to  risk  any  part  of  it  in  novel  experiments  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  for  parliament  to  carry  through  a  change 
in  spite  of  the  oi}position  of  the  officials  concerned.  The  more  functions 
the  administration  is  burdened  with,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for 
parliament  to  exercise  an  effective  control,  and  the  gi'eater  is  the  danger 
that  the  more  important  ones  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  less  important. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  telegraplis,  an  argiunent  on  which  great  stress  is 
laid  by  those  who  advocate  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State, 
is,  that  miity  of  management  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  working. 
Mr.  Lea,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  20th,  1873,  referred  to  the  railway  clearing-house,  where  he  had  been 
infonned  more  than  a  thousand  clerks  were  employed,  chiefly  in  calculate 
iug  what  payments  were  due  from  different  companies  to  each  other.  If 
all  the  railways  belonged  to  the  State,  it  is  obvious  that  no  labour  of  this 
kind  would  bo  any  longer  necessary,  and  the  dorks  might  be  employed 
in  some  more  useiul  manner.  ^lucli  waste  is  now  incurred  in  cases  where 
carriages  belonging  to  one  company  have  been  alluwed  to  rmi  over  the 
lines  of  another,  l)ut  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  latter,  but  must 
bo  returned  empty.  All  this  would  cease  whenever  a  shigle  pro- 
prietor came  into  possession  of  all  the  lines,  and  there  would  doubtless 
])o  a  large  saving  under  the  head  of  law  expenses  Avhich  now  represents 
the  cost  of  quarrels  botwcon  different  companies.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  reniembcrod  that  these  advantages  would  follow  from  amal- 
ganuitiou,  whether  carried  out  by  the  go^•ernment  or  by  private 
agreement ;  and  that  anuilganiation  has  already  made  great  progress, 
and  is  likely  to  make  much  more.  Many  of  the  large  lines  now  repre- 
sent the  union  of  more  than  thirty  snuill  ones,  and  the  process  has  been 
going  on  continually  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  prevent 
it.  Although  there  are  many  objections  to  this  i)ractice,  and  though  the 
legislature  was  fully  justified  in  trying  to  prevent  it,  it  possesses  so  many 
adN'autages,  both  for  railway  officials  and  for  the  public,  that  means  are 
sure  to  be  found  for  continuing  it.  Only  a  few  yeare  ago  a  scheme  was 
proposed  for  lunalgamating  the   southern  lines,   and  if  it  had  been 
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sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  precedent  would  have  been  followed  in  other 
cases,  and  so  near  an  approach  would  have  been  made  to  unity  of 
management  that  there  would  have  been  small  reason  to  recommend 
State  purchase  in  order  to  obtain  it  completely.  Too  much  stress,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  laid  on  unity  of  management,  for  centralisation  haa 
its  defects  as  well  as  its  advantages,  and  the  present  system  intrusts  the 
management  of  the  railways  to  a  number  of  persons  who  have  a  strong 
interest  in  doing  their  work  well,  while  the  proposed  change  would  hand 
it  over  to  a  body  of  officials  who  woidd  have  a  vast  system  to  control, 
and  would  have  no  strong  motive  to  do .  their  best.  Although  all 
would  be  under  one  management,'  yet,  as  the  managers  would  not 
have  the  same  interest  in  securing  economy,  there  would  be  as  much 
w^aste  from  carelessness  as  there  now  is  from  misdirected  zeal. 
The  cost  of  management  of  the  telegraphs  is  actually  greater  now 
that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  public  office  than  it  was  when  they  were 
owned  by  several  companies.*  In  all  discussions  of  this  subject,  great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  frequency  of  railway  accidents  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  enforcing  the  adoption  of  proper 
precautions.  Mr.  R.  B.  Martin,  for  instance,  who  advocates  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State,t  cites  several  passages  from  the 
reports  made  to  the  Board  after  various  accidents,  in  which,  of  course, 
each  particular  accident  is  ascribed  to  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  and  he  seems  to  suppose  that  these  are  enough  to  show  that 
some  more  efficient  control  is  required.  But,  without  impugning  the 
ability  of  the  officials  who  make  these  reports,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  their  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  charge  of  care- 
lessness against  railway  officials.  When  one  of  them  is  sent  down  to 
report  on  the  cause  of  a  particular  accident  it  is  his  duty  to  give  his 
opinion,  and  he  may  be  quite  correct  in  assigning  a  particular  cause  for 
it.  But  in  matters  of  this  sort  there  is  room  for  diflPerences  of  opinion 
among  persons  equally  competent  to  judge,  and  railway  officials  cannot 
ho  blamed  for  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  own  engineers,  though 
it  may  be  contrary  to  that  of  those  who  are  consulted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  opinions  of  the  latter  carry  more  weight  with  the  public, 
l^erhaps  because  they  are  only  made  known  after  an  accident  when  it  is 
certain  that  some  mistake  has  been  made,  and  railway  directors  say  that 
they  find  it  useless  to  make  any  reply  to  official  censures.  But  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  great  care  is  not  taken,  because  each 
accident  shows  that  somebody  has  not  done  his  duty.    Whatever  system 

*  See  Mr.  Jevons'  Article  on  Post  Office  Telegraph,   "  Fortnightly  Review," 
December,  1876. 
f  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  1873. 
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were  adopted  it  would  still  have  to  be  worked  by  human  beings,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  because  one 
system  has  failed  through  human  fallibility,  another  system  would  be 
certain  to  succeed.     Unpunctuality  is  commonly  denounced  as  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  accidents,  and  it  is  urged  that  severe  penalties  on  the 
former  would  afford  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  latter.     It  is 
quite  right  that  railway  companies  should  be  made  responsible  for  any 
loss  which  passengers  incur  through  unpunctuality,  for  they  have  con- 
tracted to  convey  people  to  a  given  place  at  a  given  time,  and  the  State 
should  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  this  as  of  other  contracts.     If  it  were 
made  a  simple  and  easy  matter  to  sue  companies  for  compensation  for 
any  loss  occasioned  by  unpunctuality  the  practice  would  no  doubt  be 
checked  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  greatly  promoted.     But  if 
severe  penalties  were  imposed,  the  public  would  probably  find  that  they 
lost  more  than  they  gained  by  greater  punctuality,  for  the  consequence 
would  be  that  the  companies  would  be  obliged  to  allow  the  maximum 
instead  of  the  average  time  for  the  journey,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  speed  would  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  regularity,  which,  after 
all,  could  not  always  be  secured.      The  slower  trains  of  Continental 
railways  do  not  always  keep  their  times  as  it  is  often  erroneously  supposed 
that  they  do,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  advocate  State  control 
for  the  sake  of  safety  do  not  enter  into  a  comparison  between  the 
private  railways  of    England   and   the   State  railways   of    Gennany. 
Experience  does  not  teach  us  that  the  control  which  the  government 
exercises  over  the  navy  is  enough  to  prevent  loss  of  life.     The  loss  of 
the  "Captain  "in  1870,  the  most  serious  disaster  which  has  befallen 
the  English  navy  for  several  years,  was  directly  brought  about  by  that 
very  deference  to  public  opinion  which  is  spoken  of  as  such  a  great 
advantage  in  the  management  of  government  business.     The  ship  was 
built  on  what  turned  out  to  be  an  unsound  plan,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  official  whose  business  it  was  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  different 
systems  of  construction,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  outside  critics.     The 
indifference  of  railway  companies    to   new  inventions  and  hostile  cri- 
ticisms is  often  made  a  subject  for  jests  and  complaints,  but  it  is  better 
than  the  weakness  which  adoi)ts  unsafe  plans  merely  in  order  to  quiet 
troublesome  complaints.     If  the  English  Government  were  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  railways,  it  would  most  proljiibly  claim  the  same 
irresponsibility  which  has  hitherto  been  conceded  in  the  case  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraphs  ;  and  there  would  then  be  even  less  inducement 
than  at  present  to  railway  officials  to  do  their  work  punctually  and  well. 
Under  the  present  system,  a  railway  accident  affects  the  dividend  of  a 
particular  c  )mpany,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  the  country  at  large  ;  but  if 
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all  the  railways  belonged  to  the  State,  the  revenue  would  be  affected  by 
every  serious  accident,  and  the  government  would  be  sure  to  come  in  for 
some  share  of  unpopularity.    Already  there  is  mischief  enough  due  to  a 
necessity  of  maintaining  public  dockyards  for  the  use  of  the  navy.     At 
the  last  two  general  elections  the  dockyai'd  towns  returned  members 
opposed  to  the  government  of  the  day,  and  throughout  the  country 
successive    ministries   have  been  denounced   and  have  certainly  lost 
votes  on  account  of  simply  performing  their  duty  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  dockyards.     With  so  large  a  system  as  that  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  difficulties  and  disputes  are  sure  to  arise,  and  when- 
ever the  ministry  decide  against  the  wishes  of  a  small  section  they 
are  sure  to  lose  more  by  offending  an  interested  minority  than  they  gain 
by  attending  to  the  welfare  of  an  indifferent  majority.     Mr.  Lea  thinks 
this  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  that  the  government  is  better  able 
to  deal  \nth  questions  of  work  and  wages  than  the  companies.    When 
treating  of  this  subject  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
says : — "  Then  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Eochester,  referred 
to  the  difficulties  of  controlling  the  operatives,  and  talked  of  gigantic 
unions  and  strikes.     I  say  we  have  as  much,  and  more,  fear  of  that  at 
the  present  time.    And  who  is  there  so  proper  to  deal  with  that  as  the 
government,  who  would  be  compelled  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the 
employes  as  well  na  the  public,  and  who  would  have  the  power  of  control- 
ling such  organisation  as  might  exist.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
We  have  had  strikes  amongst  engine-drivers  and  porters,  but  when 
have  we  ever  had  a  strike  amongst  dockyard  men  or  any  other  govern- 
ment seiTants?"*    If  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  strike  amongst  dock 
labourers,  we  have  had  one  among  telegraph  clerks,  and  another  among 
the  Metropolitan  Police.    The  latter  was  called  a  mutiny,  and  punished 
as  such  ;  but  a  mere  change  of  name  cannot  alter  the  fact,  nor  prove 
that  the  government  can  manage  its  dealings  with  its  employes  better 
than  a  private  company  can.     We  have  had  something  like  a  strike 
among  post-office  sorters,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  functions 
which  the  government  undertakes,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  incurring 
odium  through  acts  which  would  pass  unnoticed  if  done  by  private 
individuals.    The  whole  community  is  injured  when  a  ministiy  whose 
o-eneral  policy  satisfies  the  country  is  forced  to  resign  by  a  clamour 
raised  against  acts  for  which  the  ministers  are  nominally  responsible  but 
of  which  they  can  know  but  little  and  cannot  avoid  sanctioning  without 
a  gross  breach  of  duty.    If  every  railway  accident  is  to  be  made  an 
excusG  for  attacking  the  ministry  in  the  same  way  as  a  naval  disaster  now 

*  "  Purchase  of  the  Railways  by  the  State,"  p.  26. 
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is,  it  is  plain  that  much  of  the  time,  both  of  the  ministers  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, ^^ll  be  wasted  in  futile  discussions,  to  the  exclusion  of  really 
ira|K)rtant  matters  concerning  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

The  question  assumes  a  different  aspect  in  different  countries^  and 
there  may  be  special  reasons  why  the  government  of  one  country  should 
undertake  the  management  of  railways  which  do  not  apply  to  others. 
The  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  guaranteeing  a  certain  profit  to 
railway  companies  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  mihtary  necessitj- ;  and, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  construction  of  a  system  of  railways  makes  it  easier 
to  suppress  an  insurrection,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Government 
is  exceeding  its  functions  in  adopting  this  pohcy.    But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Indian  railways  afford  much  assistance  to  trade,  and,  as  they  are, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  a  source  of  expense  to  the  Government, 
traders  and  the  community  at  large  must  lose  as  much  by  paying  higher 
taxes  as  they  gain  by  cheap  transport.     In  Australia,  where  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  the  State  to  construct  and  manage  railways,  the  people 
are  made  the  victims  of  an  amount  of  jobbery  which,  if  not- greater  than 
what  prevails  in  England,  is  more  injurious  to  the  whole  community. 
Mr.  Trollope  has  given  us  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  public  money 
is  squandered  in  New  Zealand.    A  proposal  was  made  for  a  railway  in 
the  Southern  province,  three  hundred  miles  long,  but   the  Northern 
members  of  Pai'liament  refused  to  support  it  unless  their  province  re- 
ceived a  railway  also.      When  they  were  told  that  the  population  of 
their  province  was  only  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Southern,  they  still 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  have  a  railway  of  proportionate  length,  and 
a  line  was  accordingly  built,  thirty  miles  long.     It  is  practically  useless, 
for  the  merchandise  which  might  supply  it  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
great  distance  by  horses  or  bullocks,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  transfer 
it  to  the  railway  when  the  journey  is  nearly  done.     Air.  Trollope  visited 
it,  and  on  asking  whether  it  paid  its  expenses,  was  told  that  it  did  not 
even  pay  for  the  grease  used  on  the  can'iage-wheels.     There  are  many 
branch  lines  in  Eugland   the  working  expenses  of  which   exceed   the 
receipts,  but  these  are  generally  constructed  at  the  expense  of  individuals 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  and  gain  in  convenience  what  they  lose 
in  money,  and,  at  all  events,  whoever  loses  has  entered  into  the  risk  of 
his  own  accord.     One  consequence  which  would  follow^  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  raihvays  by  the  State,  should  such  a  course  ever  be  resolved 
on  in  this  coimtry,  may  be  thought  worth  pointing  out.     It  would  be 
necessary  to  compensate  all  the  holders  of  shares  and  debentures,  and 
the  simplest  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  create  a  large  amount  of  con-  . 
sols  or  some  similar  stock.    The  present  value  of  the  railways  is  computed 
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at  fifteen  milliards,  and  as  the  interest  on  this  enormous  sum  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England  instead  of  by  private  and 
joint-stock  banks  as  is  now  done,  the  latter  would  be  at  once  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  their  business.  The  private  banks,  which  even  at 
present  are  losing  gi'ound,  would  probably  suflFer  so  much  from  the 
change  that  many  of  them  would  be  wound-up  or  amalgamated,  and  a 
further  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  movement  which  is  now  bringing 
banking  into  the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies. 

The  object  of  the  preceding  remarks  has  been  to  show  cause  why  the 
government  should  not  undertake  certain  functions  which  have  often 
been  assigned  to  it.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  because 
State  interference  in  these  matters  is  injurious  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
dispense  with  government  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
action  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  single  task  of  protecting  its 
subjects,  the  more  benefit  will  they  derive  from  it  and  the  more 
thoroughly  will  its  work  be  done.  In  order  that  every  subject  may 
really  obtain  protection  from  the  goveniment,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
latter  should  either  ha^'e  the  power  of  obtaining  labour  gi'atis,  or  should 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  hiring  as  many  servants  as  it  requires. 
Both  these  courses  are  adopted  by  different  governments,  but  the  latter 
is  resorted  to  more  and  more  frequently  as  civilization  advances.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  modern  nations  are  now  returning  to  tho  ancient 
practice,  and ,  instead  of  hiring  volunteers  to  perform  military  service, 
are  now  compelling  all  able-bodied  citizens  to  undergo  a  military  training 
and  to  serve  in  the  field  when  required.  In  England,  where  this  innovation 
luis  not  yet  been  adopted,  it  naturally  meets  with  little  favour,  and  is 
denounced  as  a  great  interferenc<3  with  liberty.  But  whatever  objection 
may  be  justly  made  to  the  practice  of  universal  conscription,  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  a  government  which  enforces  it  is  exceeding  its 
proper  functions.  In  order  that  a  government  may  protect  its  citizens 
it  must  be  able  to  protect  itself,  and  it  may  fairly  call  upon  them  to 
make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  defend  it  against  attack 
whether  from  >\ithin  or  from  without.  As  far  as  liberty  is  conccnied,  it 
is  just  as  much  infringed  by  taxing  a  subject  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  a  standing  army  as  it  is  by  exacting  military  service  from 
liim.  In  both  cases  the  government  may  reasonably  say  to  the  citizen 
who  would  refuse  the  demand,  that  if  he  will  not  protect  the  State,  the 
State  will  not  protect  him,  and  they  offer  him  the  choice  between 
submission  and  outlawry.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  a  State 
which  has  adopted  universal  conscription  is  more  than  a  match  for  any 
State  of  equal  size  which  has  not  adopted  it,  and,  this  being  so^  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  when  one  country  has  set  the  example  all  its  neighbours 
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should  follow  it.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  question 
88  one  of  expediency  there  is  nothing  unjust  or  tyi*annical  in  taking 
such  a  course.  In  countries  where  military  service  is  optional,  there  are 
many  duties  which  citizens  are  required  to  perform  without  receiving 
any  payment,  such  as  serving  on  juries  and  acting  as  magistrates,  and 
English  law  even  requires  all  citizens  to  aid  the  police  in  seizing 
offenders  on  penalty  of  being  themselves  imprisoned  if  they  refuse  to  do 
80.  But  although  many  services  may  thus  be  rendered,  as  it  were,  iu 
kind,  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  work  of  the  government  should  be  done 
by  unpaid  oflScials.  The  duties  of  many  offices  are  such  that  those  who 
hold  them  must  give  up  their  whole  time  to  their  performance  and 
cannot  labour  to  support  themselves ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  rest  of  the  community  should  support  them.  Soldiers  who  are  to 
serve  in  a  short  campaign  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  at  their  own 
expense,  but  when  conscripts  are  kept  in  barracks  for  three  years  the 
State  must  make  itself  answerable  for  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clotliing 
them.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  provide  military  stores 
and  other  articles  required  by  the  government  by  simply  ordering  the 
manufacturers  to  make  asonuch  as  was  wanted  and  to  supply  it  without 
cliarge.  To  exact  such  large  quantities  from  a  particular  class  merely 
because  it  happened  to  possess  the  necessary  skill  for  producing  the 
articles  in  question,  would  be  to  impose  a  very  heavy  and  mifair  bm-den, 
and  if  such  a  policy  were  persisted  in  it  would  defeat  its  own  cud  by 
ruining  tlie  manufacturers  who  were  the  victims  of  it.  As,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  government  sliould,  in  some  way  or  other,  l>e 
provided  with  a  revenue,  it  remains  to  be  considered  what  are  the  m(»st 
convenient  methods  of  providing  it.  This  (juestion  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  functions  whicli  a  government  is  expected  to  perform. 
When  it  undertakes  to  convey  letters  for  its  subjects  it  can  make  them 
pay  for  tlie  service  by  simply  fixing  a  cliarjL^c  for  conveyance  and 
refusing  to  take  letters  wliich  arc  not  paid  for.  Wlien  it  undertakes  to 
provide  its  subjects  witli  education  it  can  pay  itself  by  compelhng  all 
parents  who  make  use  of  its  schools  to  pay  such  fees  as  will  reimburse 
the  expenditure  hicuiTcd  in  constructing  and  maintaining  them.  In 
such  cases  there  is  no  need  of  a  theory  of  taxation,  for  the  consumers  arc 
simply  left  to  provide  as  tliey  can  the  means  of  paying  for  a  particular 
service.  It  has  been  suggested,  luid  Adam  Smith  has  countenanced  the 
suggestion,  that  the  cost  of  administering  justice  might  be  provided  for 
in  the  same  way  hj  charging  fees  to  the  suitors.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
as  Adam  Smith  says,  that  the  fees  of  the  judges  and  other  officials  of 
the  law  courts,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  law- 
suit, and  that    the  much  gi*eater    part    wliich   is    aljsorbed    by  legal 
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advisers  aiid  advocates  is  usually  borne  by  the  suitora  themselves.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  position  of  those  who 
apply  to  a  court  for  justice  and  those  who  wish  to  consume  a  com- 
modity, or  to  obtain  any  oixiiuary  service.  As  a  i*ule,  it  ia  right 
that  those  w^ho  require  to  obtain  either  the  one  or  the  other 
should  pay  for  it,  as  they  are  the  persons  benefited  by  it ;  but  a  person 
who  applies  for  redress  to  a  law-court  is  not  the  one  who  derives  most 
benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  government  but  the  one  who  has 
been  least  protected,  since  he  has  suffered  an  injury  from  which  the 
government  was  bound  to  defend  him.  To  make  those  who  have  been 
injured  bear  the  expense  of  redressing  their  own  wrongs  is  to  aggravate 
instead  of  relieving  their  distress,  and  to  throw  the  burden  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  It  is  much  as  if  an  insurance  company 
should  refuse  to  replace  a  house  that  has  been  burnt  down  unless  the 
insurer  will  pay  them  over  again  for  doing  what  they  have  bound  them- 
selves to  perform.  It  is  singular  that  sixty  yeara  after  Bentham's 
vigorous  protest  against  law  taxes,  the  practice  should  still  be  retained 
of  compelling  litigants  to  pay*  fees  on  applying  to  our  law  courts  for 
redress  of  grievances.  It  may  be  thought  that  as  the  defeated  party  is 
ordered  to  pay  the  costs,  the  party  who  is  in  tbe  right  suffers  no  loss  ; 
but,  in  fact,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  loser  is  unable  to  pay 
and  the  winner  is  held  responsible,  while  there  are  many  which  are  com- 
promised and  each  side  has  to  pay  its  own  costs,  and  there  must  be 
many  more  in  which  persons  are  deterred  from  going  on  with  a  suit  by 
the  amount  of  the  preliminary  expenses  which  must  be  undergone  before 
the  case  is  decided.  Instead  of  throwing  on  the  suitors  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  the  law  courts  the  government  ought  to  relieve 
them  from  the  very  heavy  burden  to  w^hich  they  are  now  subjected  by 
being  made  to  pay  the  fees  of  their  solicitors  and  counsel.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  be  said  to  protect  its  subjects  when  it  only  affords  redress 
to  those  who  are  able  and  willing,  after  having  suffered  an  injury,  to 
incur  a  heavy  expense  for  the  sake  of  redressing  it.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  as  in  those  of  murder,  theft,  and  a  few  other  offences  which  are 
regarded  as  more  particularly  dangerous  to  society,  the  government  does 
undertake  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  ;  but,  even  here,  the 
scale  of  payment  is  often  too  low  to  secure  that  the  work  should  be 
efficiently  done,  and  in  those  numerous  and  expensive  cases  which  occupy 
most  of  the  time  of  the  superior  courts  the  suitors  have  to  bear  the 
Avhole  of  the  expense.  The  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  for  if  the 
government  has  to  pay  it  will  naturally  fix  a  moderate  scale  of  payment, 
while  the  suitors,  if  conducting  their  own  case,  can  obtain  the  ablest 
counse   by  offering  high  fees,  and  many  would  probably  prefer  to  ran 
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such  a  risk  for  the  hope  of  winning  the  case.  But  whatever  practical 
difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  way,  some  means  ought  to  be  found  of 
oyercoming  them  and  of  rendering  legal  protection  something  more 
than  the  mere  name  which  it  must  be  when  it  is  denied  to  all  except 
those  who  are  rich  enough  to  disregard  expense.  In  the  case  of  protec- 
tion by  force  of  arms  against  foreign  aggression  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  government  to  charge  for  the  service  whenever  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  furnished  to  its  subjects,  for,  in  order  that  such  protection  may 
be  of  any  use,  an  army  must  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace,  and  when 
war  comes  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts  are  quite  unable 
to  bear  the  expense  of  protecting  themselves,  and  it  must  be  borne  by 
the  rest  of  the  country.  A  revenue,  therefore,  must  be  provided  in 
some  way,  and  the  position  of  a  government  is  so  different  from  that  of 
private  individuals  that  it  must  resort  to  peculiar  methods  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  A  private  trader  has  only  to  fix  a  certain  charge  for  the 
service  which  he  renders  to  his  customers,  and  can  leave  them  to  provide 
the  money  as  best  they  can.  A  charitable  society  can  leave  its  sub- 
scribers to  decide  how  much  they  will  give  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  giving  it.  But  neither  of  these  courses  is  open  to  a  government, 
which  must  support  itself  at  all  hazards,  and  can  neither  allow  its  sub- 
jects to  dispense  with  its  services  when  they  please,  nor  place  itself  in 
the  precarious  condition  of  all  bodies  which  depend  on  voluntary  benevo- 
lence. In  the  heat  of  a  civil  war,  very  large  contributions  have  often 
been  made  by  partisans  of  their  own  free  will  ;  but,  even  in  such  cases, 
private  generosity  has  always  proved  unequal  to  the  burden  of  support i  11:1; 
the  war,  and  the  party  which  depends  upon  it  is  sure  to  yield  to  that 
which  can  rely  on  methodical  taxation.  As  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
taxation  of  some  kind,  the  question  of  the  best  method  or  methods 
of  doing  so  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  two 
following  chaptei^s. 


CHAP.  II.— DIRECT  TAXATION. 

PRINCIPLES   OP  TAXATION — LEGACY    DUTIES — INCOME    TAX — ^TAXES    ON 
HOUSES — ^TAXES   ON   LUXURIES — LICENSE  DUTIES — TAXES  ON 

COMMERCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  systems  of  taxation  is  that  of 
taking  nothing  from  the  taxpayere  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  support  the  government,  and  avoiding  all  interference  with  the 
industry  of  the  country  and'  with  the  ways  in  which  people  would  spend 
their  money  if  they  were  untaxed.  An  ideal  tax  would  produce  no  more 
inconvenience  to  those  who  had  to  pay  it  than  a  payment  of  equal 
amount  for  any  service  which  they  wished  to  obtain.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  tax  should  attain  this  perfection,  much  less  that  a  large 
revenue  should  be  derived  from  a  number  of  taxes  all  perfect  in  this 
respect,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for,  is,  that  the  least  objectionable 
taxes  should  be  retained,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  taxation  should 
be  so  planned  as  not  to  inflict  any  heavy  burden  on  the  people  without 
absolute  necessity.  But,  in  order  to  attain  even  this,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  tax,  in  order  that  any  tax  which 
is  established  or  proposed  may  be  tried  by  certain  fixed  canons,  and  its 
merits  or  defects  at  once  perceived.  Adam  Smith  has  laid  down  four 
fundamental  maxims  respecting  taxation  which  are  admirably  fitted  to 
serve  for  a  test  of  this  kind.  First,  a  tax  should  press  upon  every 
citizen  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay.  Second,  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  which  each  person  may  be  called  on  to 
contribute.  Third,  it  should  be  levied  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner 
most  convenient  to  the  contributors  ;  and,  lastly,  it  should  take  as  little 
as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  beyond  what  it  brings  into 
the  Treasuiy.  Even  the  first  of  these  rules  is  veiy  difficult,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  apply,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  completely  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  two  persons 
who  have  equal  incomes  are  equally  able  to  bear  taxes  ?  And,  if  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  life  annuities  and  incomes  derived  from 
land  or  investments,  how  is  the  value  of  each  class  of  incomes  to  be 
calculated  ?  What,  again,  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  establish  an  equality 
between  large  and  small  incomes  in  the  matter  of  taxation  ?  It  is  often 
contended  that  a  labourer  who  pays  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  his  wages 
makes  a  greater  sacrifice  than  a  millionaire  Who  pays  an  equal  proportion 
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of  his  iucoinc,  and  if  this  be  admitted,  what  steps  cau  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  inequahty  ?  Bentham's  suggestion  that  the  State  should  fix 
a  certain  sum  as  being  necessary  to  support  life,  and  should  merely  tax 
the  excess  of  a  person's  income  beyond  this  amount  is  a  good  one,  and  has 
been  very  properly  acted  on  in  the  assessment  of  our  present  income-tax, 
but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  rough  guess,  and  our  application  of  it  deals 
with  only  one  tax,  while  those  who  are  relieved  by  it  are  required  to 
pay  taxes  on  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  their  consumption. 
But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  establish  perfect  equality,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  object  steadily  in  view,  and  to  levy  taxes  on  such  a 
principle  that  the  wealthy  shall  pay  more  than  those  of  moderate  means ; 
and  these,  again,  more  than  the  poor.  To  say  that  it  is  unequal,  is  not 
in  itself  enough  to  condemn  any  tax,  provided  that  those  who  are  favoured 
in  its  imposition  are  compelled  in  their  turii  to  contribute  to  some  other 
tax  which  presses  more  lightly  on  those  who  are  heavily  burdened  by  the 
first.  The  duties  now  charged  on  tea  and  tobacco  press  more  hardly  on 
the  labouring  classes  than  on  the  rich,  but  these  in  their  turn  arc 
subjected  to  an  income-tax  and  oth^r  imposts  from  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  exempted ;  and  none  of  these  taxes  can  be  condemned  as 
unfair  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  presses 
more  heavily  upon  one  class  than  upon  another.  Some  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  the  poor  should  be  altogether  exempted  from  taxation,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  rich  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  in  a  higher 
and  higher  proportion  as  their  wealth  increases.  As,  however,  the  poor 
are  certainly  benefited  by  the  protection  which  the  government  affords 
them,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  be  excused  irom  paying 
for  it  than  for  the  articles  which  they  cousuuie.  In  that  imaginary 
state  of  things  in  which  the  labourers  earn  no  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  support  them,  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  tax 
them,  because  whatever  was  taken  from  them  would  be  replaced  at  the 
expense  of  other  classes  who  would  really  pay  the  tax ;  but  even  in  such 
a  case,  taxing  the  labourei's  would  simply  be  futile,  not  oppressive,  or 
unjust.  The  proposal  of  a  graduated  tax  to  increase  in  proportion  to  a 
pereon's  wealth  indicates  a  desire  to  use  government  as  a  machinery  for 
redressing  the  inequalities  of  wealth,  and  cannot  be  countenanced  by 
anyone  who  regards  a  government  as  an  association  for  protecting  its 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  liberty  as  cau  be  granted  to  each 
without  interfering  with  that  of  the  rest.  The  second  of  Adam  Smith's 
maxims  is  one  which  is  so  uniformly  acted  on  in  this  country  that  its 
expediency  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  But  in  other  ages,  and  other 
countries,  it  has  been  so  shamefully  neglected  that  the  taxpayers  have 
suffered  more  from  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  taxes  were  levied 
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fchan  they  would  Lave  done  if  twice  as  much  had  been  taken  from  them 
on  a  more  regular  system.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  France 
before  the  revolution,  and  is  still  the  case  in  Oriental  countries.  The 
occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Herzogovina  in  1875  was  the  oppression 
exercised  by  those  who  had  farmed  the  tithes  of  certain  districts,  and 
who  strove  to  extort  from  the  peasantry  more  than  the  latter  had 
been  led  to- suppose  that  they  would  have  to  pay.  And  even  in  British 
India  it  is  found  that  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax  leads  to  much 
capricious  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  officials  who  are 
employed  to  assess  it.  The  third  rule  is  one  which  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  in  regulating  the  times  at  which  particular  taxes  shall  be 
paid.  Those  which  are  to  be  paid  by  farmers  or  landowTiers  should  be 
levied  at  the  same  time  as  rents  are  usually  paid,  and  an  income-tax  on 
possessors  of  stocks  or  shares  should  he  levied  at  the  time  when  the 
dividends  are  paid.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  customs  duties 
that  the  consumers  upon  whom  the  tax  ultimately  falls  pay  it  by  instal- 
ments at  the  time  when  they  purchase  the  articles,  so  that  they  hardly 
know  that  they  are  paying  it  at  all.  The  fourth  rule  is  apt  to  be  violated 
whenever  the  system  of  farming  taxes  is  put  into  operation,  for  the  care- 
lessness with  which  government  business  is  too  often  managed  prevents 
the  contracts  from  being  properly  revised,  and  the  people  are  compelled  to 
go  on  paying  constantly  increasing  taxes  while  the  revenue  received  by  the 
government '  remains  the  same  as  before.  At  the  Accession  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  the  net  revenue  received  by  the  government  was  not  so 
much  as  one-sixth  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people.  Almost  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  tax  is  farmed  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  turnpike- 
rates,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  hardship  is  inflicted  on  those  who 
use  the  highways,  as  sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  renewing 
the  farming  contracts. 

Taxes  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are 
imposed  directly  on  the  persons  whom  the  goveniment  intends  shall  pay 
it  or  on  persons  who  are  expected  to  be  able  to  throw  the  burden  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  others.  To  the  former  class  the  name  of  "direct,"  and 
to  the  latter  that  of  "  indirect "  is  generally  given.  Mr.  Lowe,  on  one 
occiision,  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  third  class,  which  he 
called  neutral,  but  he  probably  referred  to  the  charges  made  by  the  post- 
office,  and  the  rent  of  the  Crown  lands,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
taxes  at  all.  The  former  are  a  payment  for  work  done,  and  the  latter 
are  the  result  of  a  competition  among  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  using 
superior  land,  and  both  would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  government  did  not 
exist.  Each  class  has  its  peculiar  merits  and  defects,  and  naturally  each 
has  its  partisans  and  opponents,  but  there  are  probably  no  governments 
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which  have  fully  committed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  one  qrstem 
and  total  exclusion  of  the  other.  Direct  taxation  is  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  the  contributors  are  made  to  feel  how  much  they  are  paying ; 
and  therefore  induced  to  keep  a  vigilant  control  over  the  conduct  of  their 
government  and  prevent  it  from  incurring  useless  expenditure.  In- 
direct taxation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  recommended  on  exactly  the  oppo- 
site ground,  that  it  enables  the  government  to  procure  a  sufficient 
revenue  without  obtruding  on  the  people  the  fact  that  they  are  taxed 
in  order  to  provide  it.  In  a  country  where  a  large  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  consists  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  there  might  be 
some  reason  to  fear  that  if  the  whole  revenue  were  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
tion the  people  would  refuse  to  submit  to  the  burden  and  would  prefer 
to  face  the  disgi'tice  of  repudiation.  Indirect  taxes  are  certainly  more 
popular,  and  statesmen  who  see  the  necessity  of  certain  expenditure  are 
naturally  inclined  to  propose  a  scheme  of  taxation  which  will  be  cheer- 
fully submitted  to.  The  chief  objection,  however,  to  indirect  taxes 
is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  calculat<5  their  effects,  and  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  industry  and  trade.  The 
general  and  special  objections  of  this  kind  will  be  more  fully  considered 
in  the  next  chapter,  while  the  present  will  be  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  classes  of  direct  taxqs. 

When  it  is  desired  to  tax  individuals  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  the 
attempt  may  be  made  by  an  assessment  on  their  incomes,  or  by  one  on 
the  principal  of  the  property  from  which  their  incomes  are  derived. 
A  convenient  mode  of  cflPecting  the  latter  is  to  tax  property  whenever 
it  passes  from  the  dead  to  tlie  livinii^.  In  almost  all  cases  where  the 
property  is  at  all  considerable  sonic  intervention  of  authority  is  needed 
to  secure  tliat  it  should  be  handed  over  to  those  who  are  by  law  entitled 
to  receive  it,  and  the  government  can  easily  take  this  opportunity  of 
ascertaniing  its  amount  and  deducting  a  certain  portion  from  it.  In 
most  cases,  the  time  when  a  pei-son  succeeds  to  property  is  the  most 
convenient  time  at  which  he  can  pay  taxes  ;  and,  provided  these  are  not 
excessive,  taxes  of  this  sort  are  i)aid  with  less  hardship  and  complaint 
than  any  other  of  whose  payment  the  contributor  is  fully  conscious.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  obvious  advantages  which  distinguish  these  taxes, 
an  objection  has  been  made  to  them,  which,  as  it  is  founded  on  eco- 
nomic reasoning  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ricardo,  requires  to 
be  noticed.  "  It  should  be  the  policy  of  governments,''  he  says,  **  never 
to  levy  such  taxes  as  will  inevitably  fall  on  capital,  since,  by  so  doing, 
they  impair  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  and  thereby  dimin- 
ish the  future  production  of  the  country.  In  England  this  policy  has 
been  neglected  in  taxing  the  probates  of  wills  iu  the  legacy  duty,  and  in 
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all  taxes  affecting  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the 
living.  If  a  legacy  of  £1,000  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  £100,  the  legatee 
considers  his  legacy  as  only  £900,  and  feels  no  particular  motive  to  save 
the  £100  duty  from  his  expenditure,  and  thus  the  capital  of  the  country 
is  diminished  ;  but  if  he  had  really  received  £1,000  and  had  been  re- 
quired to  pay  £100  as  a  tax  on  income,  on  wine,  on  horses,  or  on  ser- 
vants, he  would  probably  have  dimmished,  or  rather  not  increased,  his 
expenditure  by  that  sura,  and  the  capital  of  the  country  would  have  been 
unimpaired."  (chap,  viii.)  It  is,  no  doubt,  important  that  taxation 
should  not  be  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  which  future  taxation  must  be 
supplied,  but  it  is  easy  to  see,  and  Ricardo  saw  plainly  enough,  that  the 
result  depends  much  more  on  the  amount  of  taxation  than  on  the  parti- 
cular manner  in  which  it  is  levied.  An  income-tax  may,  as  he  says, 
be  so  heavy  that  those  who  have  to  pay  it  will  rather  deduct  something 
from  their  principal  than  forego  some  part  of  their  usual  expenditure, 
and  a  tax  on  the  value  of  property  may  be  so  hght  that  its  owners  can 
afford  to  pay  it  out  of  income.  There  are  many  considerations  which 
indicate  that  a  reasonable  legacy-tax  can  have  no  such  effect  as  Ricardo 
ascribes  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  in  those  numerous  cases  where  property 
passes  to  children  who  have  been  living  with  their  parents,  they  have 
been  practically  enjoying  the  use  of  it  although  they  were  not  the  legal 
owners ;  and  if  the  tax  really  took  away  any  considerable  part  of 
the  property  they  would  have  every  inducement  to  make  up  for 
it  by  greater  economy.  In  the  second  place,  the  capital  of  a  country 
depends  very  little  for  its  maintenance  on  the  efforts  of  persons  who 
are  content  to  live  up  to  their  income  without  trying  to  increase  it 
by  fresh  savings.  Those  who  really  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country  are 
the  industrious  persons  who  live  within  their  incomes,  and  make  steady, 
continuous  efforts  to  increase  them  by  well-directed  labour.  A  legacy 
tax  in  no  way  discourages  them  from  doing  so,  but  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  effect  ui)on  them  it  urges  them  to  greater  efforts.  Probate  and 
legacy  duties  have  continued  to  be  charged  ever  since  the  time  when 
Ricardo  wrote,  but  no  one  will  say  that  the  English  people  have  con- 
tract jd  thriftless  habits,  or  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  not  largely 
increased.  If,  instead  of  fixing  our  attention  on  money,  we  turn  to  the 
land  where  the  food  of  the  people  is  actually  produced,  we  see  at  once 
how  little  reason  there  is  to  fear  that  its  production  will  be  seriously 
checked  by  such  taxes.  The  mere  fact  that  these  have  to  be  paid 
whenever  a  farmer  dies,  cannot  make  farmers,  as  a  class,  indifferent  to 
the  advantages  of  rendering  their  lands  as  productive  as  possible,  of  doing 
their  best  to  obtain  access  to  good  markets,  or  of  laying  by  a  sufficient 
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provision  for  their  families.  So  long  as  they  do  these  things  they  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  maintain  labourers,  and  these,  in 
turn,  will  find  productive  occupations  for  themselves,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country  will  be  increased.  It  is  only  when  a  tax  of  this  kind  is 
arbitrary  and  excessive,  when,  as  in  some  Mahometan  countries,  the 
Bovereign.confiscates  the  whole  property  of  deceased  officials,  that  it  can 
be  expected  to  have  much  effect  in  discouraging  thrift.  If  those  who 
accumulate  riches  know  that  their  families  will,  after  their  death,  have 
no  share  in  what  they  leave  behind,  they  are  obviously  tempted  either  to 
spend  as  much  as  possible  during  their  lives,  or  to  store  their  wealth  in 
some  such  form  as  gold  or  jawels  in  order  to  elude  the  rapacity  of  the 
government.  Industrious  people  may  be  driven  to  leave  the  country 
where  such  a  system  prevails,  and  fly  to  one  where  taxes  are  levied  on  a 
more  rational  system.  Thus,  legacy  duties  may  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  capital  of  a  country,  but  it  is  only  when  levied  in  an 
arbitrary  manner ;  and  any  tax  so  levied  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Although  these  taxes  are  unexceptionable  in  principle,  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  now  levied  in  this  coimtry  is  open  to  various  objections. 
They  ought  to  be  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  estates 
subject  to  them,  and  to  be  collected  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  as  little  as 
possible  inconvenient  to  those  who  have  to  pay  them,  but  they  do  not 
comply  with  either  of  these  conditions.  They  consist  of  three  classes, 
probate,  succession,  and  legacy  duties,  none  of  which  are  altogether  free 
from  objections  on  the  score  of  inequality.  The  probate  duty,  which  is 
charged  on  estates  before  the  executore  or  admin istratoi*s  are  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  pro[)erty,  is  not  fairly  imposed  in  proportion  to  the 
estates  sul)jcGt  to  it.  Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  the  fact  that  a 
higher  duty  is  charged  on  the  property  of  an  intestate  than  on  that  of  a 
person  who  has  left  a  will.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  law  is  to  favour 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  tlie  other,  it  ought  to  prefer  those  who  have 
been  content  to  let  their  property  be  divided  as  the  law  directs  to  those 
wlio  have  thought  it  necessary  to  devise  a  scheme  of  their  own.  But  in 
defence  of  the  distinction  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  property  of  an 
intestate  is  divided  among  relatives,  and,  in  most  cases,  among  near 
relatives,  while  there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  will  may  contain  legacies 
to  distant  relatives  or  strangers  in  blood.  The  rates  of  duty  charged  on 
legacies  vary  with  the  degree  of  relationship,  ranging  from  nil  in  the 
case  of  husbands  and  wives  up  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  strangers, 
and  as  there  is  always  a  probability  that  the  government  will  receive 
more  in  this  way  where  the  deceased  has  left  a  will,  there  is  some 
reason  for  charging  a  higher  probate  duty  in  cases  of  intestacy.  This 
is,  however,  but  a  clumsy  way  of  adjusting  the  burden,  and  a  more 
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simple  one  ought  to  be  adopted.  A  more  serious  fault  is  the  inequality 
\Yith.  which  the  tax  presses  on  large  and  small  estates.  An  estate  of  the 
value  of  25,000  francs  pays  a  duty  of  750  francs,  and  an  estate  of  250,000 
francs  ought  therefore  to  pay  7,500  francs,  but,  in  fact,  only  pays  5,000 
francs,  while  an  estate  of  25,000,000  francs  pays  only  375,000  francs 
instead  of  750,000  francs  as  it  ought  to  do.  Thus  the  moderate  fortune 
pays  only  two-thirds,  and  the  vast  fortune  pays  only  one-half  of  what 
would  be  charged  if  a  just  proportion  were  observed.  A  wealthy  man  is 
obviously  quito  able  to  make  as  great  a  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  his 
wealth  as  one  of  moderate  means,  and  the  injustice  which  is  committed 
by  relieving  him  from  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  not  remedied  in  any 
other  way,  for  there  is  no  tax  which  presses  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
owners  of  large  personal  estates. 

The  distinction  between  the  rates  charged  on  legacies,  according  as 
the  property  is  real  or  personal,  aifords  another  instance  of  an  inequality 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  whose  influence  is  paramount  in 
the  legislature.  Nominally,  the  rates  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
there  is  this  important  difference,  that,  whereas  in  the  case  of  personal 
property  they  are  charged  on  its  full  value,  they  are,  in  the  case  of  land, 
charged  only  on  its  value  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  person 
who  succeeds  to  it  is  only  a  life-tenant.  Where  this  assumption  is  in 
accordance  with  the  facts,  the  practice  is  reasonable,  though  even  in  such 
cases  the  property  will  generally  descend  to  the  life- tenant's  children, 
and  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  an  annuitant ;  but  when  the  successor 
is  a  tenant  in  fee-simple,  who  can  dispose  of  the  estate  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  treated  with  more  favour 
than  a  man  who  has  an  equal  fortune  invested  in  the  funds  or  other 
stocks.  Those  who  succeed  to  landed  estates  are  allowed  a  longer  time 
for  paying  the  duty  than  is  the  case  mth  those  who  inherit  funded 
property  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  this,  as  it  is  notorious  that  rents 
are  less  regularly  paid  than  dividends,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  landlords 
should  have  time  enough  allowed  them  to  provide  the  means  of  paying 
the  tax.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  stronger  feeling  against  selling  a  portion 
of  a  landed  estate  than  exists  in  the  case  of  such  uninteresting  property 
as  the  public  funds  ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  imposing 
a  tax  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  landlords  to  diminish  their 
estates  immediately  on  succeeding  to  them.  But  the  resource  of  bor- 
rowing is  always  open  to  those  who  are  called  on  to  pay  a  large  sum, 
but  do  not  wish  to  sell  any  part  of  their  estates,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  possessors  of  landed  property  should  be  subjected  to  a  lower  tax 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  land  is  subject  to  heavier  burdens  of  some 
other  kind. 
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The  differences  in  the  rate  of  duty  according  to  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship are  not  altogether  free  from  objection.  That  husbands  and  wives 
should  pay  no  duty  is  reasonable  enough,  for  they  are  always  regarded 
by  the  law  as  one  person,  and  the  transfer  is  not  an  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  survivor,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  widows,  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  a  pecuniary  loss.  That  children  should  pay  the  lowest  rate  is 
also  reasonable,  but  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  making  any  fur- 
ther distinction  between  near  and  distant  relatives,  or  between  these  and 
strangers.  In  most  cases,  a  person  is  equally  well  able  to  pay  a  legacy- 
duty  whether  he  succeeds  to  a  brother,  a  cousin,  or  a  stranger  in  blood  ; 
yet  the  rates  in  these  cases  range  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  While  the 
lowest  of  these  is  so  low  as  needlessly  to  forfeit  a  consideraUe  amount 
of  revenue,  the  highest  is  so  heavy  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  burden, 
and  it  might  be  an  improvement  if  an  uniform  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
were  charged  on  all  property  which  did  not  pass  in  a  direct  line.  Care 
must  always  be  taken  in  fixing  these  rates  to  avoid  making  them  so  high 
as  to  encourage  the  practice  of  transferring  inter  vivos,  which  already 
prevails  to  some  extent.  But  when  kept  within  reasonable  limits 
these  duties  are  among  the  least  objectionable  of  all  taxes.  The  mode 
of  their  collection  is  not,  however,  as  convenient  as  could  be  desired. 
The  probate  duty  is  required  to  be  paid  before  the  executor  can  obtain 
possession  of  the  property,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  executor  cannot 
advance  the  money  until  he  has  obtained  possession.  The  difficulty  is 
got  over  by  the  intervention  of  solicitoi*s,  who  undertake  to  furnish  the 
money  and  get  the  will  proved  ;  but  when  this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  interest  on  the  money  thus  advanced,  and  various  fees  to  the  solicitoi's, 
and  thus  the  expense  is  increased  to  much  more  than  the  actual  amount 
received  by  the  government.  The  probate  duty  is  always  charged  in 
round  sums,  only  rouc^lily  pn^portioned  to  the  amount  of  the  property,  and 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  calculating  how  much  ought  to  be  paid,  but  the 
legacy  duties  are  calculated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  legacies,  and  a 
great  deal  of  troublesome  calculation  has  to  be  gone  through.  It  might 
be  naturally  expected  that  when  the  value  of  the  estate  has  been 
assessed  for  the  probate  duty  the  legacy  duties  would  be  based  on  the 
same  valuation ;  but  as  the  two  are  paid  at  different  times,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  value  of  the  estate  has  altered  in  the  interval,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  property  has  to  be  revalued,  which  is  generally  a  trouble- 
some process.  If  any  mistake  is  made,  it  is  differently  regai'ded, 
according  as  it  is  in  favour  of,  or  against,  the  government.  If  the  executor 
has  paid  too  nnich,  he  nmst  claim  a  return  of  the  excess  within  six 
months,  and  will  receive  it  without  interest ;  but  if  he  has  paid  too  little, 
he  may  be  called  on  to  nuike  up  the  dificrence  after  any  lapse  of  time, 
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and  will  have  to  pay  interest  on  it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  lessen  the  trouble  and  annoyance  to  which 
executors  are  exposed,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  unpopularity  of  taxes 
which,  if  properly  levied,  are  almost  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

Another  mode  of  taxation  which  would  be  admirable,  if  it  could  be 
properly  carried  out,  is  to  tax  people  in  proportion  to  their  incomes.  The 
income  which  a  person  enjoys  affords  a  tolerable  index  of  his  power  of 
bearing  taxation,  and  if  there  were  no  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  an 
income-tax  would  be  about  the  best  resource  on  which  a  government 
could  rely.  But,  unfortunately,  the  value  of  an  income  varies  consi- 
derably according  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  a  tax  which 
should  treat  all  incomes  alike  would  not  impose  equal  burdens  on  all 
contributors.  Adam  Smith's  first  rule  is,  that  all  citizens  should  contri- 
bute in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,  and  a  person  who  is 
dependent  for  his  maintenance  on  a  salary  or  professional  fees  is  not  so 
well  able  to  pay  taxes  as  a  possessor  of  an  equal  income  derived  from 
funded  property.  The  important  difierence  between  them  is,  that  the 
former  is  obliged  to  save  in  order  to  provide  for  his  family  after  his 
death,  while  the  latter,  knowing  that  his  family  will  possess  as  large  a 
fand  as  himself,  is  able  to  live  fully  up  to  his  income.  It  is  said  that,  on 
the  average,  professional  men  lay  by  one-third  of  their  income  ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  a  tax  which  treats  all  incomes  alike  imposes  on  the  professional 
classes  a  burden  heavier  by  one-half  than  that  to  which  other  classes  are 
subjected.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  remedy  this  inequality  by  charg- 
ing a  lower  rate  on  professional  incomes,  so  many  questions  of  degree 
would  arise  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
settlement.  A  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  from  the  government 
is  obliged  to  save  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  but  his  income  is  not  so 
precarious  as  that  of  a  barrister  or  a  physician,  and  he  has  a  pension  to 
look  forward  to'^  when  he  becomes  incapable  of  working.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  treat  both  these  classes  alike,  and  yet  if  any  difference  were 
made  between  them  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  assess  them 
fairly.  A  simple  expedient,  which  has  been  adopted  for  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  possessors  of  life-incomes,  is  to  exempt  from 
tpjcation  the  amount  which  is  actually  paid  in  premiums  on  life 
insurance  policies,  and  as  far  as  this  goes  it  does  remedy  the 
inequalities  of  the  tax.  But,  unfortunately,  this  affords  no  relief  to 
those  who  save,  but  invest  their  savings  in  other  ways  than  insuring 
their  lives,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  government  should  show  any 
peculiar  favour  to  those  who  choose  this  particular  mode  of  providing 
for  their  families.  A  more  serious  objection  than  that  of  the  difficulty  of 
assessing  the  tax  fairly  on  all  incomes  which  are  known  is  the  difficulty 
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of  finding  out  what  is  the  real  amount  of  a  tax-payer's  income.     If 
everyone  could  be  trusted  to  say  what  was  the  amount  of  his  income,  and 
bow  much  he  saved  every  year,  there  could  be  no  difSculty  in  assessing 
the  tax^  but  this  is  precisely  what  the   average  taxpayer  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do.    The  tax  consequently  falls  with  peculiar  hardness  on 
those  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  such  sources  that  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  conceal  the  amount,  while  those  who  have  the  means  of  conceal- 
ment are  able  to  evade  their  share  of  the  burden.    This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  those  who  are  included  in  the  much  talked  of  Schedule  D 
— that  is  to  say,  the  conmiercial  and  manufacturing  classes — and  the 
amount  of  evasion  which  is  practised  by  them  constitutes  the  strongest 
argument  for  repealing  the  tax.    It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  exempt 
all  the  incomes  included  in  that  schedule,  for  this  would  make  the  tax 
unequal  in  the  extreme,  and  several  more  exemptions  might  fairly  be 
claimed  if  this  were  granted.    The  fiindholders  are  mulcted  of  a  small 
per  centage  of  their  dividends  in  order  that  they  may  pay  their  share  of 
this  tax,  but  it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith  if  this  were  done  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rich  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  the  country 
were  exempted.    Government  officials  in  the  same  way  may  be  fairly 
called  on  to  contribute  out  of  their  salaries  to  a  general  tax,  but  not  to 
one  from  which  a  large  class  is  exempted.    If  these  in  their  turn  were 
exempted,  there  would  remain   no  one  to  pay  the  tax  except  those 
whose  incomes  were  derived  from  laud,  from  investments  in  other  than 
public  fiinds,  and  from  unofficial  salaries  ;  and  the  two  latter  of  these 
clasees  are  certainly  no  better  able  to  pay  than  those  who  would  under 
such  a  system  be  exempted.    The  proposal  which  still  finds  a  few  advo- 
cates to  impose  all  taxation  on  realised  property  is  one  which  is  so  scan- 
dalously unfair  that  no  nation  could  ever  be  induced  to  submit  to  it. 
It  would  be,  in  effect,  to  exempt  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  making 
fortunes,  and  to  derive  the  whole  revenue  from  those  who  were  living  on 
what  had  been  saved  by  themselves  or  others.    It  would  be  to  exempt 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  compensating  by  increased  efforts  the 
loss  which  the  government  inflicted  on  them,  and  to  exact  a  heavy  con- 
tribution from  those  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  unable  to  work  for 
themselves,  and  would  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  tax  except  by 
increased  economy.    Even  as  it  is,  the  mode  in  which  the  income-tax  is 
collected  inflicts  much  inconvenience  on  the  holders  of  incomes  derived 
from  stocks  and  shares.    Those  whose  incomes  are  below  a  certain 
amount  are  exempted  from  the  tax,  but  it  is  found  to  be  practically 
convenient  for  the  government  to  collect  it  in  one  sum  from  the  company 
or  bank  which  pays  the  dividends,  and  to  leave  those  who  claim  exemp- 
tion to  apply  for  the  return  of  their  money.    Although  there  is  no  great 
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diffionlty  in  obtaining  such  a  repayment,  it  is  not  granted  without  some 
trouble  and  delay,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  enough  to  prevent  any 
application  irom  being  made,  and  many  persons  who  are  entitled  to  this 
relief  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  or  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
In  all  cases  where  the  tax  has  to  be  deducted  from  dividends,  much 
additional  trouble  is  given  to  the  clerks  who  have  to  calculate  their 
amount,  and  the  expenditure  of  labour  which  is  thus  caused  must  be 
regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  burden  which  the  tax  involves.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  stock  and  shareholders  that  the  loudest  complaints  against 
the  tax  proceed,  but  from  the  professional  and  trading  classes.  As  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  collectors  to  tell  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  a  merchant's 
income,  they  must  either  allow  him  to  fix  it  for  himself  or  must  make 
some  rough  guess  of  their  own.  The  former  method  at  once  opens  the 
door  for  evasion,  and  is  very  objectionable,  as  it  places  a  man's  interest 
in  direct  conflict  with  his  duty,  and,  where  it  is  extensively  practised, 
must  have  a  demoralising  effect  on  the  classes  concerned.  In  India  it  is 
found  to  be  impossible  to  trust  the  natives  to  assess  their  incomes  for 
themselves,  and  even  the  higher  standard  of  morality  which  prevails  in 
England  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  Government  from  being  defrauded 
by  under-statement  of  incomes.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  trades- 
men who  have  estimated  their  profits  at  a  certain  rate  when  filling  up 
an  income-tax  paper,  have  fixed  them  at  twice  as  high  a  rate  when 
claiming  compensation  for  their  loss  of  business  through  the  execution 
of  repairs  in  the  streets  in  which  their  shops  were  situated.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  say  that  such  instances  merely  show  the  low  standard  of  morality 
which  prevails  among  the  people,  and  that  higher  penalties  ought  to  be 
imposed  on  all  who  make  fraudulent  returns.  The  government  is  bound 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  doing  anything  to  injure  the  morals  of  its 
subjects,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  hold  out  a  strong  temptation  to 
commit  an  offence  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  severely  all 
who  yield  to  the  temptation.  If  the  collectors  are  allowed  to  guess 
at  the  amount  of  a  merchant's  income  they  are  certain  to  make  some 
mistakes,  and  if  the  tax  is,  notwithstanding,  levied  according  to  their 
assessment,  an  injustice  is  committed  in  a  peculiarly  irritating  manner. 
Under  our  present  system  an  appeal  is  allowed  against  the  assessment 
of  the  collector,  but  it  is  a  troublesome  business  to  appeal,  and  the 
ofi&cials  who  have  to  judge  the  case  are  more  inclined  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  collector  than  of  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  have  to  submit  to  the  questioning  and  other  annoyance  which  such 
a  system  involves  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tax,  nor  that  it  should  be  highly  unpopular  in  a  country  where  to  brand 
a  proceeding  as  "  inquisitorial "  19  almost  enough  to  condemn  it.    It 
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might  have  been  thought  that  the  great  reduction  which  has  been]  made 
in  the  amount  of  the  tax  would  have  mitigated  the  hostility  which  it  has 
excited ;  but,  although  it  does  not  now  amount  to  much  more  than  1  per 
cent.,  it  still  gives  rise  to  as  much  agitation  as  when  it  was  much  higher. 
This  may  be  because  its  opponents  have  been  encouraged,  by  its  gradual 
reduction,  to  hope  for  success  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  its  abolition,  or 
more  probably  because  those  who  are  most  annoyed  by  it  become  more 
unwilling  to  submit  to  it  in  proportion  as  the  benefit  which  the  go^'om- 
ment- derives  from  it  becomes  more  paltry.  Although  the  change  of 
ministry  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  1874  was  followed  by  a 
change  of  financial  policy  and  a  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  income-tax,  there  is  every 
reason  to  beheve  that  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  retain  much  longer 
a  tax  which,  after  it  has  been  tried  for  thirty  years,  is  still  as  unpopular 
as  ever. 

As  all  incomes  are  either  derived  from  rent,  profit,  or  wages,  or  from 
taxes  paid  by  those  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  one  of  these  sources, 
a  perfectly  fair  income-tax  would  press  upon  all  three  of  these  categories. 
It  is  generally  held  in  England  that  wages  ought  to  be  exempt,  the  chief 
reason  being  that  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  collecting  the  tax  from 
labourers  would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  its  being  done  with  profit.     A 
similar  tax  is,  however,  imposed  in  Germany,  and  the  difficulty  of  collec- 
tion is  much  diminished  by  the  simple  plan  of  demanding  a  smaller  sum 
from  those  who  ^vill  pay  the  whole  in  one  instalment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  than  from  those  who  pay  it  by  several  instalments.     There 
are  some  who  contend  that  it  is  useless  to  tax  wages,  because  whatever 
is  taken  from  them  must  be  made  up  by  the  capitalists  upon  whom  the 
tax .  is  said  really  to  fall ;  but  this  argument  is  entirely  based  on  the 
groundless  assumption  that  the  labourer^  earn  nothing  but  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.     The  fact  that  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco  have  been 
frequently  raised  and  lowered  without  any  corresponding  change  in  the 
current  rate  of  wages  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  labourere  are  able  to 
retrench  in  their  expenditure  when  a  heavier  burden  is  imposed  on  them, 
and,  in  fact,  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  and  other 
countries  is  furnished  by  the  labouring  classes.     As  the  labourers  in 
general  cannot  shift  the  burden  from  themselves  to  the  capitalists,  so  the 
capitalists,  as  a  body,  cannot  shift  it  from  themselves  to  their  customers. 
"When  a  tax  is  imposed  on  a  particular  article,  the  tradesmen  who  deal 
in  it  can  and  do  raise  the  price  and  make  the  public  bear  the  cost  of  the 
tax ;  but  even  in  such  a  case  they  have  to  pay  their  share  of  it  when- 
ever they  themselves  consume  the  article  in  which  they  deal.     They  are 
able  to  raise  the  price,  because,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  submitting 
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to  a  lower  rate  of  profit  than  prevailed  in  other  trades,  and  the  public 
are  obliged  to  pay  the  higher  price  on  pain  of  seeing  the  trade  altogether 
abandoned  as  unprofitable.  But  a  tax  which  falls  on  all  traders  alike, 
and  on  them  in  common  with  other  classes,  cannot  be  shifted  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  others,  for  no  one  is  able  to  escape  it  by  changing  his  trade. 
In  whatever  way  a  man  invests  his  money  he  is  still  liable  to  be  mulcted 
of  a  portion  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  and  as  those  who  retain  the  old 
prices  will  be  no  worse  off  than  if  they  transferred  their  capital  to  other 
trades,  or  retired  from  business  altogether,  it  will  be  their  interest  to 
go  on  as  before,  and  their  competition  will  effectually  prevent  others 
from  raising  their  prices. 

In  so  far  as  an  income-tax  falls  on  landlords,  it  is  a  burden  which  th^y 
cannot  shift  on  to  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  rent  of  land  is  the 
surplus  which  remains  after  profit  and  wages  have  been  provided  for  ; 
and  as  it  is  not  like  the  two  latter,  a  reward  for  any  sacrifice,  it  may  be 
diminished  without  any  discouragement  being  given  to  production.  If 
the  State  were  to  take  the  whole  rent  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be 
laying  a  heavy  burden  on  one  class,  but  appropriating  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  community  an  indispensable  article  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  community  though  it  has  been  suffered  to  become  the  property 
of  a  few  individuals.  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  act  of  injustice  for  the 
government  of  any  country  in  which  land  has  become  private  property 
to  take  possession  of  it  without  compensation  to  the  owners,  but  if  due 
provision  were  made  for  all  vested  interests,  such  a  course  would  be  unob- 
jectionable as  a  matter  of  morality,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  profitable 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  The  State  would  then  have  the  full  benefit  of 
every  rise  in  the  value  of  land  which  might  take  place  in  particular 
districts  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population  or  of  improved 
means  of  communication,  while  the  tenants  who  had  to  pay  the  increased 
rents  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  would  be  if  they  held  from  private 
landlords.  The  labour  of  the  community  is  the  source  from  which  every 
increase  in  the  rent  of  land  is  derived,  and  if  the  government  appro- 
priated the  fiiiits  of  every  increase  and  applied  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  they  would  receive  back  in  one  form  what,  under  a  system  of 
competition  they  are  compelled  to  pay  in  another.  The  diflficulty  of 
carrying  out  such  a  system  lies  in  the  incompetence  of  governments 
either  to  manage  land  judiciously  or  to  apply  what  it  receives  for  the 
benefit  of  its  subjects  and  of  them  alone.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  management  of  Crown  lands  is  so  bad  that  what  ought  to  be 
valuable  estates  become  a  source  of  loss  to  the  nation,  and,  unless  the 
principles  of  constitutional  governments  are  very  firmly  established,  it  is 
dangerous  to  intrust  the  executive  authority  with  a  source  of  revenue 
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which  is  independent  of  the  goodwill  of  the  taxpayers.    Some  ingeniooB 
speculator  has  ascribed  the  English  rebellion  of  1642  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals  which  followed  on  the  discovery  of  America.    The 
argument  is  that  the  depreciation  lowered  the  value  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  Crown  and  made  it  necessary  for  the  Stuarts  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  fresh  taxes^  and  that  these  applications  produced  the 
rebellion.     Far-fetched  as  such  a  theory  is,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  authority  of  Charles  I.'  would  have  been  retained  much  longer  if  he 
had  been  able  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  government  out  of  the  rents 
of  the  Crown  lands.    The  Crown  tenants  would  never  have  thought  of 
refusing  to  pay  their  rents  when  every  one  who  did  so  must  have  been 
ejected   from    his  holding ;  and  if  possessed  of  an  ample  revenue, 
Charles  would  have  been  able  to  defy  the  authority  of  Parliament 
for  more  than  two  campaigns.      Unfortunately  for   him,  and    for- 
tunately for  his  subjects^  his  predecessors  had  given  away  so  much  of 
the  Crown  lands  that  he  had  not  enough  left  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a 
civil  war.    It  is  remarkable   that  a  similar  state  of  things  is  now 
exhibited  in  one  of  the  youngest  of  English  colonies,  that  of  Victoria. 
In  the  course  of  1875,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Victoria  to  prohibit  any  future  alienation  of  public  lands,  and 
those  who  advocated  it  relied  on  the  authority  of  Mill  and  other  Engb'sh 
economists  ;  but  the  minister  was  able  to  obtain  its  rejection  by  simply 
pointing  out  that  if  the  sales  were  stopped  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
must  be  made  up  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax.     Thus,  in  Victoria,  as  in 
England,  the  policy  is  pursued  of  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  taxes  for  themselves,  the  people  reject 
a  coui-se  which  would  enable  their  posterity  to  secure  the  benefits  of  an 
established  government  almost  free  from  the  corresponding  disadvantage 
of  taxation.     The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step  as  the  appropria- 
tion of  all  land  by  the  government  are  trifling  in  Victoria  in  comparison 
with  what  they  are  in  England.     The  waste  land  of  Victoria,  which  is 
still  held  by  the  government,  is  of  large  extent,  and  might  be  retained 
without  interfering  with  any  vested  interest ;  and  it  is  certain  that  much 
of  it  ^^^ll  at  some  future  time  yield  a  rent  which  the  government  can 
thus  appropriate  without  spending  anything  in  compensation.     But  in 
England  the  extent  of  waste  land  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  what  is 
already  cultivated  or  utilised  in  some  other  way,  and  there  is  so  httle  of 
it  which  could  be  made  to  yield  a  rent,  that  no  material  relief  to  the 
revenue  would  be  afforded  by  a  measure  which  was  confined  to  the  lands 
not  already  taken  into  cultivation.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  at  this  point,   for  the  requirements  of  justice 
would  be  satisfied  if  all  existing  landlords  received  the  full  value  of  their 
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estates  at  the  time  when  the  change  was  introduced.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  they  should  be  offered  the  option  of  selling  their  estates  to  the 
government  or  continuing  to  receive  their  former  rents^  while  any 
further  increase  was  transferred  to  the  government  in  order  to  prevent 
any  just  complaints.  There  might  be  some  difl&culty  in  fixing  a  per- 
manent rent  without  at  the  same  time  discouraging  landlords  from  ap- 
plying capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  estates  which  were  left  them, 
but,  after  all,  the  problems  to  be  solved  would  be  no  harder  than  those 
which  are  settled  by  hundreds  of  stewards  and  land-agents  every  year. 
What  the  State  is  entitled  to  appropriate  is  what  Mill  has  called  the 
"  unearned  increment "  or  increase  in  the  rent  of  land  arising  independ- 
ently of  any  exertion  or  outlay  on  the  landlords'  part,  and  there  can  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  settling  its  amount,  at  least  accurately  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  It  is  objected  to  this  proposal  that  landlords  who 
have  been  judicious  enough  to  buy  an  estate  which  has  afterwards  risen 
in  value  are  as  much  entitled  to  enjoy  the  firuits  of  their  sagacity  as 
those  who  have  made  equally  judicious  investments  in  stocks  or  shares, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  State  to  appropriate  the  "  un- 
earned increment ''  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ;  but  this  objection 
admits  of  being  answered  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  any  proper 
scheme  of  compensation  would  include  due  allowance  for  the  value  of 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  a  particular  estate  ;  and  land- 
lords who  were  disappointed  of  a  larger  rental  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  receiving  a  larger  capital  sum  if  they  could  point  out  a  reasonable 
probability  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  their  estates.  If  no  individual 
suflfered  a  loss,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  scheme  were  properly  carried 
out,  the  whole  class  of  landowners  could  not  be  injured.  In  the  second 
place,  no  one  really  supposes  that  when  any  public  advantage  can  be 
derived  from  the  compulsory  purchase  of  particular  stocks  or  shares 
such  a  proceeding  is  indefensible  because  the  holders  are  thus  disap- 
pointed of  their  expected  profit.  When  the  telegraph  companies  were 
bought  up  by  the  government  no  one  suggested  that  the  shareholders  were 
unjustly  treated  because  they  were  deprived  of  the  chance  of  earning 
larger  dividends,  but  the  value  of  their  chance  was  calculated  and  paid 
for  accordingly.  Shareholders,  indeed,  generally  regard  compulsory 
purchase  as  meaning  the  purchase  of  their  property  at  more  than  its 
value,  and  are  rather  prone  to  agitate  for,  than  against,  such  a  measure. 
In  the  third  place,  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  land  and 
other  things  which  become  the  subjects  of  private  property,  which  justi- 
fies a  different  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  it.  The  economic  reason 
for  respecting  private  property  is  that  it  encourages  the  production  of 
wealth ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  land,  which  is  not  the  product  of 
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haman  labour.     Land  is  at  the  same  time  limited  in  quantity  and 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  life^  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
admit  the  theory  that  one  or  a  few  individuals  can  ever  have  a  right  to 
monopolise  it  and  prevent  the  rest  of  mankind  from  making  use  of  it. 
Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature^  and  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  maintain  themselves  by  appropriating  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
when  these  are  produced  without  the  expenditure  of  human  labour.     If 
it  be  once  admitted  that  individuals  may  acquire  and  transfer  to  others 
a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  earth,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  one  or  a  small  number  of  individuals  from  acquiring 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  if  they  are  regarded  as  possessing  the  same 
rights  over  their  landed  property  as  over  articles  which  they  have  made 
with  their  own  labour,  it  follows  that  they  have  a  right  to  keep  the  earth 
for  their  own  exclusive  enjoyment  and  to  debar  the  rest  of  mankind 
from  making  any  use  of  it.    As  this  cannot  be  admitted,  it  follows  that 
mankind,  as  a  whole,  have  a  right  which  they  can  at  any  time  assert  to 
hold  the  earth  in  common,  and  to  ignore  any  claims  of  individuals  to 
monopolise  particular  portions  of  it.    When  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti- 
cular country  decide  that  all  the  land  which  it  contains  shall  be  held  for 
their  common  benefit  they  are  simply  carrying  out  a  logical  principle 
with  as  much  consistency  as  circumstances  will  admit.    In  point  of  fact, 
the  right  of  the  community  to  take  land  from  individuals  when  it  is 
wanted  for  public  purposes  is  everywhere  recognised  and  enforced  ;    and 
a  conspicuous  instance  is  afforded  by  the  compulsory  powers  of  purchiise 
which  have  been  granted  to  railway  companies.     In  such  a  case,  the  State 
and  the  community  are  practically  identical,  and  the  appropriation  of  all 
the  land  by  the  government  may  be  regarded  as  the  successful  assertion 
of  a  natural  right.     Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  carrying  out 
such  a  system  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  be  resolutely 
grappled  with,  for  success  in  the  undertaking  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
raising  of  a  large  revenue  without  any  real  burden  on  those  who  have  to 
furnish  it. 

Where  it  is  found  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
direct  assessment  on  the  real  or  supposed  amount  of  the  taxpayee's  i)ro- 
perty,  the  principal  resource  left  is  to  tax  them  according  to  their 
expenditure.  In  many  respects  the  amount  of  a  pereon's  expenditure 
affords  a  better  guage  of  his  capacity  to  bear  taxes  than  the  amount  of 
his  property.  By  taxing  expenditure  the  difficulty  of  decidmg  how  much 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  savings  is  avoided,  and  when  the  subjects  for 
taxation  are  judiciously  selected  there  is  less  room  for  evasion.  One  of 
the  best  subjects  which  can  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  is  a  house,  which 
cannot  be  concealed,  which  very  few  persons  can  possibly  dispense  with. 
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and  of  which  it  is  tolerably  easy  to  estimate  the  value.  The  main 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  fixing  taxes  of  this  kind  is  to  choose  such  as 
will  not  defeat  their  own  end  by  inducing  the  taxpayers  to  give  up  using 
the  taxed  article,  and  this  is  a  danger  which  is  less  likely  to  prove 
serious  in  the  case  of  houses  than  in  that  of  any  other  article  which 
could  be  selected.  A  house-tax  might,  indeed,  induce  some  people  to 
live  in  inferior  houses  in  order  to  pay  a  lower  tax,  but  the  revenue  could 
not  be  seriously  diminished  in  this  way,  for  if  the  practice  became  general, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  raise  the  rate  charged  on  inferior 
houses.  A  house  contributes  so  much  to  a  person's  comfort,  and  is  so 
commonly  taken  as  a  test  of  his  position  in  society,  that  the  last  thing 
which  any  one  would  do  who  could  avoid  it  would  be  to  move  from  a 
good  house  to  a  worse  one.  Houses  are  so  commonly  sold  and  let,  that 
it  is  very  easy  for  officials  possessed  of  local  knowledge  to  make  a  fair 
assessment  of  their  value,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  holding  out  any 
temptation  to  the  owners  by  requiring  them  to  set  their  own  value  on 
their  property.  A  housertax  should  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  expenditure, 
and,  therefore,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  the  owner  can 
afford  to  spend  on  his  personal  enjoyment.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
merchant  who  is  required  by  the  nature  of  his  business  to  use  a  large 
building  for  storing  goods  or  other  purposes,  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  letting  value  of  his  office,  but  only  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  private  house,  by  which  his  means  of  enjoyment  can 
be  really  tested.  House  taxes  being  chiefly  levied  in  England  for  local 
purposes,  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  are  apt  to  think  themselves 
aggrieved  if  any  buildings  are  allowed  to  stand  in  it  without  contributing 
to  the  tax.  If  the  buildings  were  not  there,  they  say  the  ground  might, 
or  would,  be  covered  with  houses  which  would  be  liable  to  the  tax,  and 
they  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  taxing  all  the  buildings  which 
belong  to  the  central  government,  to  companies,  corporations,  charitable, 
or  other  societies.  As  far  as  regards  the  rates  for  lighting  and  repairing 
the  streets  the  argument  is  reasonable  enough,  for  those  who  use  the 
buildings  must  use  the  streets  which  lead  to  them,  and  would  have  to 
provide  the  means  of  lighting  and  repairing  the  streets  if  it  were  not 
done  for  them  by  the  local  authorities.  But  to  proceed  from  this  to 
argue  that  these  buildings  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  poor  rate  is  to 
lose  sight  of  the  original  object  of  the  tax,  and  to  reason  as  if  taxes  were 
to  be  paid,  not  by  human  beings,  but  by  inanimate  objects.  A  house- 
tax  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor  because  it  affords  a  convenient 
means  of  raising  the  required  sum,  and  its  object  is  not  that  every  piece 
of  ground  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  but  that  every 
citizen  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.    If  every  dwelling- 
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house  is  taxed^  everyone  will  have  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  ability, 
while  if  every  building  is  taxed,  many  persons  will  have  to  pay  twice 
over.    The  &ct  that  the  tax  is  local  makes  it  an  apparent  grievance  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  have  to  pay  increased  rates  when  private 
houses  are  bought  by  public  bodies,  but  unless  the  districts  are  very 
small  the  hardship  thus  arising  wiU  be  quite  inappreciable,  and  the 
substitution  of  public  for  private  buildings  tends,  as  i^  as  it  goes,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  houses  which  will  fnrnish  paupers.    It  is  pre- 
posterous that  a  building  like  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  should  be  taxed  for 
the  poor-rate  merely  because  private  houses  would  be  taxed  if  they  stood 
on  the  same  site.    The  charitable  people  who  subscribe  to  the  hospital 
are  thus  forced  to  contribute  towards  a  burden  which  the  Government 
had  decided  the  people  of  Lambeth  should  bear ;  and  by  restricting  the 
means  and  consequent  usefulness  of  the  hospital,  more  injury  is  done  to 
the  poor  than  can  possibly  be  repaired  by  a  redistribution  of  the  poor- 
rate.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy  proprietor  is 
valued  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  it  should  not  be,  as  is  now  the  practice, 
assessed  at  a  low  rate  on  the  ground  that  considering  how  much  it  costs 
to  keep  it  in  repair  it  could  not  be  let  for  any  high  rent.    The  letting 
value  of  a  house  affords  a  fair  basis  for  taxation  when  the  occupier  pays 
a  rent  for  it,  but  when  the  occupier  is  also  the  owner  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.    The  large  houses  of  great  landed  proprietors  are 
universally  regarded  as  a  proof  of  great  wealth,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  in  settling  a  scale  of  taxation.     In  their  cases  an  estimate  ought  to 
be  formed  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  in  building 
tlie  house,  and  the  annual  yield  of  this  sum,  calculated  according  to  the 
price  of  the  ftmds  or  of  land,  would  form  a  fair  basis  for  taxation.    A 
revaluation,  might,  of  course,  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  due 
allowance  made  for  any  depreciation  occasioned  by  want  of  repairs.    A 
house-tax  is  a  tax  on  wealth,  tested  by  means  of  expenditure,  and  those 
who  show  by  the  outward  appearance  of  their  houses  that  they  possess 
great  wealth  may  be  fairly  called  on  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the  pubUc 
burdens. 

There  is  no  suggestion  more  popular  with  those  who  have  not  reflected 
much  on  the  principles  of  taxation  than  that  the  revenue  should  be 
raised  by  taxing  luxuries.  Such  a  suggestion  seems  to  couple  the 
advantages  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  those  who  are  best  able  to  afford 
it,  and  of  properly  discouraging  that  mode  of  expenditure,  which,  because 
it  is  called  luxurious,  is  supposed  to  be  condenmed  as  pernicious.  In 
fact,  however,  these  two  reasons  for  taxing  luxuries  contradict  each 
other,  and  no  tax  can  combine  both  advantages.  In  order  that  the  rich 
may  be  compelled  to  furnish  a  revenue  to  the  government,  they  must  be 
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subjected  to  taxes  which  they  cannot  evade,  and  most  of  what  are  called 
luxuries  are  things  which  those  who  use  them  can  aflford  to  do  without, 
and  would  do  without  rather  than  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  their  use.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  an 
article  of  luxury  has  been  followed  by  the  disuse  of  the  article  is  afforded  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  hair-powder  in  1797.  Before  that  time,  it  was 
the  common  practice  for  the  men-servants  in  all  great  houses  to  powder 
their  hair,  but  as  soon  as  the  tax  was  imposed,  although  it  was  by  no  means 
a  heavy  one,  the  practice  was  almost  discontinued,  and  powdered  hair 
continues  to  be  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  this  case  the  revenue 
received  hardly  any  benefit,  while  nothing  was  done  to  discourage  luxury. 
Those  who  had  indulged  in  this  particular  luxury  were  induced  to  abandon 
it,  but  as  they  were  not  compelled  to  hand  over  to  the  government  what 
they  had  formerly  spent  in  this  way,  their  means  of  enjoyment  were  in 
no  way  diminished,  and  they  doubtless  found  other  ways  of  gratifying 
their  luxurious  tastes.  To  tax  luxuries  is  to  expose  the  government  to 
such  defeats  as  that  which  was  encountered  in  the  case  of  the  powder- 
tax,  and  is  really  to  give  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  for  the  sake  of  a  very 
small  gain.  If  the  luxuries  selected  for  taxation  are,  as  they  most 
commonly  would  be,  only  consumed  by  a  small  class,  the  first  of  Adam 
Smith's  maxims  is  deliberately  violated,  and  one  part  of  the  community 
which  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it  is  singled  out  for  an  exceptional 
burden.  In  order  to  raise  a  large  revenue  from  a  small  class,  a  high 
rate  must  be  imposed,  and  this  would  in  all  likelihood  lead  to  the  disuse 
of  the  taxed  article,  while,  if  the  government  where  content  with  a  small 
revenue,  the  expense  of  collection  would  be  proportionally  great,  and  in 
cither  case  the  government  would  be  a  loser,  while  no  one  would  be  a 
gainer.  If  the  government  transfers  the  tax  from  one  luxury  to  another, 
as  each  is  successively  abandoned  it  inflicts  hardships  on  its  subjects 
without  deriving  any  advantage  for  itself,  and  does  the  very  thing  which 
it  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in 
which  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of  luxuries  to  which 
those  who  enjoy  them  are  too  much  attached  to  be  induced  to  abandon 
them  by  any  taxes  which  are  not  exorbitant ;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  this  mode  of  raising  a  revenue.  The  light  tax 
which  is  imposed  ou  those  who  keep  men-servants  in  their  employ 
certainly  could  never  have  the  effect  of  inducing  rich  people  to  dismiss 
their  footmen  rather  than  pay  the  tax ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  cheerfully 
paid  and  easily  collected.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  houses, 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  servants  who  are  kept  for 
pleasure  and  those  who  are  kept  for  business,  and  it  is  singular 
that  innkeepers  should  ever  have  been  required  to  pay  for  the  waiters 
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whom  they  are  obliged  to  employ.  The  number  of  men-servants 
kept  in  a  private  house  may  serve,  like  the  size  of  the  house  itself^  as  an 
index  of  the  wealth  of  its  owner  ;  but  the  number  of  waiters  in  an  hotel 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  landlord*s  wealth  when  compared  with 
that  of  persons  not  engaged  in  business.  The  exemption  which  land- 
lords obtained  a  few  years  ago  is  therefore  just  and  reasonable.  Carriages 
and  horses,  when  kept  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  business,  are  equally 
well  suited  for  taxation,  as  the  taste  for  these  luxuries  is  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  eradicated  by  such  moderate  taxes  as  are  now  imposed  upon  them^ 
and  the  persons  who  have  to  pay  them  are  certainly  well  able  to  do  so. 
As  much  may  be  said  of  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings,  though  it  w^ould 
probably  not  admit  of  any  considerable  increase. 

The  duties  which  are  imposed  on  licenses  to  follow  certain  trades  and 
professions,  although,  when  moderate,  they  do  not  give  rise  to  much 
complaint,  are  objectionable  in  principle,  as  they  are  almost  of  necessity 
unequal  in  their  operation.     If  the  license  is  uniform  for  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business,  it  must  obviously  press  hardly  on  those  who 
are  least  successful,  while  those  who  are  doing  a  good  business  wiU  hardly 
notice  its  pressure.    Not  being  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
goods  sold,  or  services  rendered,  it  cannot  be  transferred,  like  customs 
duties,  from  the  dealers  to  the  customers,  for  if  the  less  successful  dealers 
raise  their  prices  in  order  to  escape  from  the  burden,  their  more  fortunate 
rivals  would  be  able,  by  retaining  the  old  rates,  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
market,  and  would  be  compensated  by  increase  of  business  for  the  loss 
inflicted  by  the  tax.     The  license  duties  imposed  on  auctioneers  and  a 
few  other  classes  are  liable  to  these  objections,  and  though  they  are  so 
light  that  no  great  harm  can  be  done  by  retaining  them,  yet,  as  they 
are  essentially  unequal,  they  should  be  among  the  first  selected  for  repeal 
whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  for  reducing  taxation.     The  tax  which 
is  levied  on  barristers  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  to  the  bar 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  tradesmens'  licenses,  though,  as  it  is  only 
paid  once,  it  does  not  produce  very  much  inconvenience  to  the  parties 
concerned.     The  class  who  are  subjected  to  this  tax  are  generally  well 
able  to  bear  it,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  can  do  any 
harm  by  preventing  a  poor  man  from  adopting  the  legal  profession.     If 
such  cases  do  occur,  the  hardship  is  perhaps  ap})arent  rather  than  real, 
for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  man  who  is  not  able  to  pay  the  tax 
should  be  able  to  support  himself  during  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  he  gets  sufficient  practice  to  support  him.    As  a  general  rule, 
however,  license  duties,  and  all  taxes  imposed  on  particular  classes, 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  neither  possible  to  assess  them  fairly  as  regards 
individuals  of  the  same  class,  nor  as  regards  diflPerent  classes.     Each 
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claas  which  is  subjected  to  a  special  tax  is  prone  to  regard  itself  as 
unjustly  treated,  and  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  ;  and  it  is  better 
to  trust  to  those  imposts  which  press  on  a  large  number  of  citizens  and 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 

The  taxes  which  are  levied  on  the  occasion  when  sales  are  effected  and 
payments  made  are  generally  collected  by  means  of  stamps,  a  method 
which  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  involves  very  little  expense  to  the 
government  and  very  little  trouble  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  the  government  to  declare  that  no  transaction  is  valid  unless  the 
proper  stamp  has  been  aflftxed  to  the  deed  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
tax  shall  be  paid  in  almost  all  cases.  Where  no  such  precaution  is  taken, 
a  great  temptation  is  held  out  to  evasion,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
melancholy  example  of  the  want  of  public  spirit  in  a  nation  than  was 
afforded  by  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when,  in  1874,  they 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  invalidating  all  contracts  which  were  not  duly 
stamped.  The  sole  motive  apparently  which  prompted  this  refusal  was 
the  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  Deputies  to  submit  to  the  loss  which 
they  would  have  suffered  as  individuals  if  compelled  to  obey  the  law,  and 
a  country  where  such  a  motive  can  sway  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  is,  indeed,  in  a  pitiable  condition.  Taxes  of  this  kind  are 
not  altogether  free  from  objection,  as  they  to  some  extent  impede  the 
transfer  of  property  from  hand  to  hand,  but  every  tax  must  produce 
some  inconvenience,  and  there  are  few  which  are  less  objectionable.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  that  of  powers  of  attomjey,  the  same  stamp  is  required 
whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  transaction,  and  this  is  rather  a  hardship 
for  holders  of  small  amounts  of  stock  who  may  wish  either  to  sell  out  or 
to  empower  a  banker  to  receive  their  dividends  for  them.  No  stamp  is 
required  when  fundholders  go  in  person  to  sell  out  their  stock  or  to 
receive  their  dividends,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
be  favoured  in  comparison  with  those  who  prefer  to  do  the  work  by 
deputy.  The  stamp-tax  on  receipts  is  also  uniform  whatever  the  amount 
of  the  sum  received,  provided  this  exceeds  a  certain  minimum,  but  its 
amount  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious  burden,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  smallest  transactions  which  are  subjected  to  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  on  whom  tk^'s  tax  falls,  for  though  it  is  always  paid  by 
the  receiver,  he  may  in  many  cases  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  the  payer. 
Tradesmen  are  those  who  are  most  often  required  to  use  receipt  stamps, 
and  if  they  find  that  the  sum  which  they  have  to  spend  upon  them 
forms  a  serious  deduction  from  their  profits  they  will  no  doubt  raise 
their  prices  enough  to  throw  the  burden  on  their  own  customers.  It 
may,  however,  be  generally  considered  as  a  direct  tax. 
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The  distingaishing  feature  of  indirect  taxes  is^  that  they  are  paid 
without  the  taxpayer  feeling  that  he  is  paying  them,  and  while  this 
renders  them  popular  with  financiers  and  with  those  whom  they  have  to 
govern,  it  is  made  a  ground  for  objection  by  those  who,  looking  beyond 
present  convenience,  desire  to  adopt  a  system  which  will  secure  judicious 
and  economical  administration.    If  people  do  not  know  how  much  they 
are  paying,  they  may  be  made  to  pay  a  great  deal  without  complaining, 
and  a  system  which  keeps  them  in  ignorance  is  favoured  by  those  who 
recognise  the  necessity  of  certain  expenditure,  but  doubt  the  willingncBS 
of  the  people  to  provide  the  means  of  incurring  it.    The  advocates  of 
economy,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  no  real  check  can  be  put  on  lavish 
expenditure,  while  financiers  can  resort  to  expedients  which  conceal  the 
extent  of  the  burden  from  those  who  have  to  bear  it,  and  that  if  the 
whole  revenue  were  raised  by  direct  taxation,  the  extravagance  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed  would  soon  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  resistance  of 
the  taxpayers.     Each  of  these  arguments  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, 
but  neither  can  be  safely  relied  on  as  a  general  principle  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  nation  whom  it  is  proposed  to  tax.     Almost  every 
civilized  country  now  possesses  a  funded  debt,  and  if  it  were  true  tliat 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  people  by  direct  taxes,  a  sufficient  case  would  be  made 
out  for  resorting  to  indirect  ones.     But  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  countries.     In  England  the  number  of  fuudliolders 
is  so  large,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  rich  and 
influential  classes  of  society,  that  any  project  of  complete  or  partial 
repudiation  would  be  sure  to  be  stoutly  resisted.    Nor  does  it  argue  much 
national  partiality  to  assume  that  the  general  standard  of  morality  is  too 
high  for  such  a  project  to  find  any  favour  even  among  those  whose 
interests  are  not  bound  up  \\ith  the  security  of  the  funds,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  public  faith  is  independent  of  any  particular  method 
of  taxation.     In  a  country  where  the  government  has  borrowed  a  large 
amount  from  foreiguera;  there  is  a  greater  temptation  to  repudiation,  but 
the  experience  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  other  States,  shows  that  an  indirect 
tax,  even  when  specially  hypothecated  to  the  bondholders,  affords  no 
solid  guarantee  against  it.    l^ox,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  safe  to  assume 
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that  indirect  taxation  leads  to  extravagance  which  direct  taxation  would 
prevent.  Some  nations  like  their  government  to  perform  functions 
which  are  elsewhere  entrusted  to  private  enterprise^  and  though  each 
individual  can  see  that  he  is  paying  taxes  in  order  that  it  may  be  per- 
formed^ yet  each  may  think  that  his  share  of  the  burden  is  lighter  than 
it  would  be  if  the  government  did  not  meddle  in  the  matter.  In 
countries  where  education  is  provided  by  the  State,  a  school-rate  of  some 
kind  is  generally  imposed,  which  must  be  obvious  enough  to  those  who 
have  to  pay  it,  and  yet  they  show  no  disposition  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  State  education  in  order  to  be  subject  to  lower  taxes.  In  a  country 
where  the  people  or  their  rulers  are  really  disposed  to  extravagance, 
direct  taxation  would  rather  have  the  effect  of  plunging  them  into  debt 
than  of  preventing  useless  expenditure  from  being  incurred.  They 
would  sanction  expenditure  upon  railways  or  other  public  works  on  the 
plea  that  these  would  pay  their  expenses,  and  when  these  expectations 
were  disappointed,  would  raise  a  loan,  and,  in  due  course,  fail  to  provide 
the  interest  on  it,  and  end,  at  last,  in  default  or  repudiation.  But 
though  neither  sjrstem  of  taxation  can  be  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  to  which  -finance  is  liable,  the  advantages  of  the  direct  method 
are  such  as  to  make  it  preferable  whenever  it  is  possible  to  resort  to  it. 
Its  adoption  does  not  entail  any  beyond  the  sUghtest  possible  interference 
with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  this  is  the  principal  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  devising  a  scheme  of  taxation. 

The  two  principal  heads  under  which  indirect  taxes  are  classified  are 
those  of  customs  and  excise,  the  former  embracing  those  duties  on  com- 
modities which  are  levied  at  the  frontier,  and  the  latter  those  which  are 
raised  in  the  country  where  the  commodities  are  produced.  One  argu- 
ment which  is  always  used  in  favour  of  customs  duties  is,  that  they  are 
collected  at  a  very  small  cost,  which  in  this  country  does  not  much 
exceed  3  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected.  But  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie, 
whose  essay  on  Financial  Reform  *  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  all  the 
arguments  against  indirect  taxation,  has  taken  pains  to  show  that  this 
low  per  centage  does  not  prove  that  the  cost  to  the  country  is  really 
small.  If  there  were  no  customs  duties,  every  ship  would  be  free  to  load 
and  unload  at  any  part  of  our  coasts  or  of  our  navigable  rivers  where  such 
operations  could  possibly  be  carried  on,  but  to  allow  this  would  be  greatly 
to  increase  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties.  It  would  be  necessary 
that  Custom  House  officials  should  be  stationed  at  every  place  where  a 
ship  could  possibly  discharge  its  cargo  in  order  to  be  ready  to  examine  it 
immediately  on  arrival,  and  to  decide  whether  any  and  what  duties 

*  Ck)bden  Clab  B88ayB,2nd  Beries,  1871-3. 
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should  be  paid.    The  expense  and  difficolty  of  providing  such  a  number 
of  officials  would  be  enormous,  and  it  is  therefore  provided  by  law  that  no 
ship  shall  load  or  unload  at  any  place  which  has  not  previously  been 
declared  a  port.    There  are  now,  or  there  were  in  1871, 188  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  even  at  these  privileged  places  the  importation  of 
some  taxed  articles  is  not  permitted.  There  are  only  59  to  which  wine  can 
be  brought,  and  only  1 1  where  it  can  be  tested  for  the  purpose  of  decid- 
ing how  much  duty  is  to  be  paid  on  it,  and  there  are  only  85  at  which 
tobacco  can  be  imported.  It  is  obvious  that  these  restrictions  force  trade 
into  channels  into  which  it  would  not  naturally  flow,  and  as  the  couTBe 
which  men  naturally  take  in  pursuing  their  own  interests  is  that  which 
meets  with  the  least  resistance,  it  follows  that  the  artificial  direction 
thus  given  to  trade  must  be  more  troublesome,  or,  in  other  words,  more 
costly.    Merchants  must  send  their  goods  to  those  places  which  have 
been  selected  by  the  Custom  House  authorities ;  and  these  places  must 
therefore  be  selected  as  the  termini  of  roads  or  railways  along  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  consumers.     Instead  of  sending  goods  to 
the  part  of  the  coast  nearest  to  their  ultimate  destination,  merchants 
must  send  them  to  a  port,  however  circuitous  the  route  may  be,  and  this 
diversion  forms  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  commodities  of  which   no 
account  is  takeu  in  Custom  House  calculations.    From  time  to  time  new 
places  are  declared  ports,  but  applications  for  the  purpose  are  always 
resisted  by  the  officials  of  the  Custom  House,  on  the  ground  that  the 
trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable  and  that  they  have  no  reason  to 
exj^ectmuch  profit  from  the  concession.    To  these  arguments,  Mr.  Leslie 
replies  : — "  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  are  accustomed  to  reply  to 
memorials  for  privileges  of  importation  and  warehousing  that  the  places 
from  which  they  proceed  have  but  little  foreign  commerce  and  no  con- 
siderable consumption   of  dutiable  commodities,   as  though  their  own 
restrictions  might  not  be  the  cause  of  that  state  of  things,  as  thougli 
this  were  not  an  age  of  progress  in  which  places  may  suddenly  rise  from 
obscurity  to  opulence  and  eminence,  and  as  though  the  foreign  trade 
of  any  place  could  be  great  at   the   beginning."  (p.  108).     If  vessels 
were  allowed  to  unload   wlierever    their  o\vners  pleased,  every  place 
would  liave  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  a  centre  of  trade  ;  but  now  that 
no  use  can  be  made  of  a  bay  or  estuary  until  it  has  been  declared  a  port, 
the  trade  of  many  places  is  nipped  in  the  bud.     It  is  not  worth  while  to 
deepen  a  harbour,  because  the  town  has  no  foreign  trade ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  harbour  has  not  been  deepened  prevents  it  from  being  declared 
a  port,  and,  therefore,  from  acquiring  any  trade.     It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  many  shipwrecks  might  have  been  avoided  if  our  coaets 
were  more  thickly  studded  \v\tVv  lv«i.Ybour8,  as  they  certainly  would  be  if 
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it  were  not  for  Castom  House  restnctious^  but  the  loss  thus  occasioned 
is  incalculable  and  does  not  figure  in  official  statements.  The  great 
objection  to  all  interference  with  industry  is^  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
slight  restriction,  may,  and  frequently  does,  produce  unforeseen  evils  of 
a  serious  kind  ;  and  this  applies  as  strongly  in  the  case  of  purely  fiscal 
regulations  as  in  that  of  restrictions  imposed  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry.  London  is  especially  favoured  by  the  Custom  House  officials, 
but  the  concentration  of  foreign  commerce  in  London  is  a  questionable 
benefit  to  its  inhabitants,  and  is  certainly  an  injury  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Even  in  the  particular  towns  which  are  favoured  in  compari- 
son with  others,  there  is  not  perfect  liberty  for  ships  to  load  and  unload 
at  the  places  most  convenient  to  the  owners,  but  these  operations  must 
be  performed  at  the  places  where  they  can  be  overlooked  by  the  Custom 
House  officials.  The  space  is  confined  in  order  to  &cilitate  supervision, 
and  the  crowding  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  imposes  much 
delay  and  inconvenience  on  the  merchants,  which  must  be  in  some  way 
or  other  paid  for  by  their  customers.  The  inconvenience  of  Custom 
House  regulations  is  very  little  diminished  by  the  repeal  of  duties  as 
long  as  any  are  left  unrepealed,  for  all  ships  and  railway  trains  must  be 
inspected  to  see  whether  they  contain  any  taxed  articles.  The  whole 
coast  must  be  guarded  by  a  complete  cordon  of  revenue  officers,  in  order 
that  smuggling  on  any  part  of  it  may  be  detected  and  suppressed,  and 
the  luggage  of  non-commercial  travellers  must  be  inspected  for  fear  it 
should  contain  any  contraband  articles. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  these  duties  that  they  require  each  trader 
through  whose  hands  the  goods  pass  to  employ  a  larger  sum  of  money  in 
his  trade  than  he  would  otherwise  do  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  and  that 
his  customers  must  reimburse  not  only  his  actual  outlay  but  the  profit 
which  he  might  have  made  on  his  money  if  he  had  not  been  compelled 
to  advance  it  to  the  government.  J.  B.  Say  was  of  opinion  that  the 
increase  of  the  burden  thus  occasioned  was  not  compensated  by  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  Treasury,  but  Bicardo  shewed  (chap, 
xsix)  that  this  is  incorrect,  because  such  a  method  of  collecting  the 
revenue  enables  the  government  to  get  the  money  earlier  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,  and  practically  to  gain  as  much  in  the  form  of  interest  as 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  lose.  Either  the  government  wants 
the  money  immediately,  in  which  case  it  is  spared  the  necessity  of  issuing 
exchequer  bills  or  raising  some  other  kind  of  loan  on  which  interest 
would  be  paid,  or  it  does  not  want  the  money,  in  which  case  it  can 
make  a  profit  by  redeeming  some  of  its  own  stock,  or  lending  directly 
to  the  manufacturers  whom  it  obliges  to  advance  the  duty.  Another 
French  Economist,  Simonde,  is  also  noticed  b^B.\c«c&o,^\iSi\^Vs^ 
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the  error  of  calculating  the  additional  expense  as  if  it  were  a  charge  of 
10  per  cent,  every  time  the  goods  changed  hands,  and  by  reckoning  this 
at  compound  interest,  greatly  magnified  the  extent  of  the  harden.  As 
Bicardo  pointed  out,  the  rate  of  profit  should  not  be  reckoned  at  more 
than  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  if  the  goods  change  hands  six  times 
in  as  many  months  the  addition  to  the  price  would  not  be  60  per  cent., 
but  little,  if  at  all,  over  5  per  cent.  The  direct  loss  moreover  resulting  in 
this  way  may  be  reduced  almost  to  nil  by  a  proper  method  of  collecting 
the  duty.  The  system  of  bonduig,  which  has  long  been  in  use  in  this 
country,  affords  great  relief  to  the  dealers  in  taxed  articles.  Instead  of 
the  duty  being  levied  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  imported,  they  are  allowed 
to  be  stored  in  bonding  warehouses,  and  no  duty  is  charged  as  long  as 
they  remain  there,  nor  is  it  charged  at  all  if  they  are  again 
exported  te  foreign  countries.  By  this  system  the  importer  is 
allowed  to  defer  payment  of  the  duty  until  the  time  when  he  is  prepared 
to  sell  the  goods  to  other  dealers,  and  the  extra  expense  which  he  incurs 
must  be  very  slight  when  he  takes  full  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded. 
The  system  is  far  from  perfect,  and  there  are  many  places  where  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  warehouses,  which,  at  the  same  time,  suit  the  mer- 
chants and  comply  with  the  rules  which  must  be  made  by  the  Custom 
House  authorities,  in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  duties ;  but,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  it  affords  a  relief  to  the  trade  without  inflicting  any  loss  on 
the  revenue.  In  Norway,  it  is  carried  to  a  still  gi-eater  extent,  for 
dealers  are  allowed  to  import  goods  on  merely  gi\Hng  security  that  the 
duty  will  be  paid,  and  to  j^ay  it  by  instalments  as  the  siiles  are  effected. 
In  Norway,  therefore,  import  duties  can  hardly  produce  any  disturbance 
in  the  distribution  of  mercantile  capital,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  England.  For  a  longer  or  shorter  time  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers are  required  to  advance  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  would 
not  have  to  do  if  these  duties  did  not  exist,  and  this  necessity  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  wealthy  capitalist  over  his  poorer  rivals.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  those  trades  which  relate 
to  taxed  articles  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  dealers.  Thus  the 
number  of  maltsters  is  found  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  whole  number 
of  distillers  in  England  is  said  to  be  no  more  than  eight.  This  concentra- 
tion must  be  to  some  extent  injurious,  for  the  fewer  the  com[)c titers  the 
less  is  the  chance  of  one  of  tliem  introducing  an  improvement,  and  the 
process  ahnost  necessarily  entails  the  ruin  of  many  unsuccessful  com- 
pctitoi-s.  As,  however,  it  is  advantageous  to  those  who  do  succeed,  it  is 
not  to  be  Avondered  at  that  few  comphdnts  are  heard  from  the  traders 
themselves. 
When  a  particular  artid^i  \?>  ^dvi^V-vi^  ^  U\ii  subject  of  an  imjwrt  duty, 


there  always  arises  the  question  whether  all  qualities  shall  be  taxed 
alike^  or  an  attempt  made  to  vary  the  duty  according  to  the   real 
or  supposed  value  of  the  article.    The  former  course  is  more  popular 
with  the  dealiers  themselves,  but  it  obviously  makes  the  tax  press  very 
unequally  on  poor  and  rich  consumers.     The  tobacco  duty  is  cited  by 
Mr.  Leslie  as  an  instance  of  this  inequality,  the  duty  amounting  to  about 
25  per  cent,  on  the  best  cigars,  and  to  500  per  cent,  on  the  inferior  tobacco 
used  by  the  working  classes.    This,  however,  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence in  itself,  for  an  inequality  in  respect  of  one  tax  is  not  enough 
to  condemn  it  if  counteracted  by  another  inequality  in  other  taxes,  and 
there  are  several  from  which  the  working  classes  are  practically  exempted. 
But  so  high  a  duty  as  500  per  cent,  constitutes  a  great  premium  on 
smuggling,  and  all  uniform  duties  must  on  this  account  be  more  or  less 
objectionable.    If  an  attempt  is  made  to  vary  the  duty  according  to 
quality,  complaints  at  once  arise  of  the  inconvenience  which  is  thereby 
caused  to  importers.    The  sugar-duty,  which  has  been  repealed  since 
Mr.  Leslie's  essay  was  written,  is  cited  by  him  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
annoyance  and  uncertainty  which  such  attempts  introduce  into  the  trade. 
Sugar  producers  complained  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  tell  before- 
hand how  much  duty  would  be  charged  on  any  particular  quality, 
and  even  when  samples  were  sent  out  to  India,  in  order  to  guide  the 
manufacturers  on  the  point,  they  were  so  much  altered  during  the  voyage 
as  to  be  quite  worthless.     Being  constantly  exposed  to  loss  on  account 
of  a  higher  duty  being  charged  than  had  been  expected,  the  manufac- 
turers found  that  the  most  convenient  course  waa  to  send  none  but  the 
lowest  qualities  to  the  English  market.    In  spite  of  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  taken  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  officials 
employed  to  examine  sugar,  there  was  always  some  room  left  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  the  merchants  thought  it  hard  w^hen  a  doubtful 
case  was  decided  against  them.    Although  Customs  duties  are  certainly 
indirect  taxes,  as  the  dealers  recoup  themselves  by  raising  their  prices, 
they  do,  as  Mr.  Leslie  argues,  fall,  in  many  cases,  on  producers  and 
dealers,  and  on  them  alone.    It  must  often  happen  that  a  commercial 
venture  leaves  no  profit,  or  even  leaves  a  loss,  and  when  the  duty  has 
been  paid  the  merchant  is  not  compensated  at  all ;    and  this  more 
particularly  applies  to  such  cases  as  that  of  sugar,  where  the  amount  of 
the  tax  was  a  most  uncertain  quantity.    The  system  on  which,  the  wine 
duties  are  now  levied  appears  to  combine  the  disadvantages  of  both 
systems,  for,  while  it  renders  it  necessary  that  all  wine  shall  be  tested,  it 
does  not  vary  the  rates  in  any  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  wine.    The 
duty  is  levied  according  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  liquor,  though 
why  this  should  be  taken  as  a  bads  has  never  been  «&&tYe£^\AT2L^  ^i:^^^^^^. 
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It  waa  assumed^  when  the  Bystem  was  introduoed,  that  no  natural  wine 
ever  contained  more  than  26  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  that  any  exoess 
above  that  point  must  be  due  to  the  artificial  introduction  of  spirits ;  and 
this  assumption  is  still  acted  on,  although  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  many  unadulterated  wines  contain  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of 
alcohol.  All  wines  which  contain  less  than  this  are  subjected  to  the 
lower  duty,  while  the  higher  is  charged  on  all  which  exceed  it  and  do 
not  exceed  45  per  cent.,  above  which  latter  point  the  liquor  is  regarded 
as  spirits,  and  taxed  accordingly.  This  classification  has  the  effect  ot 
encouraging  the  importation  of  French  wine,  and  of  discouraging  those 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  complaints  fix)m  the 
latter  countries  against  what  they  consider  as  the  partiality  of  the  Eng- 
lish system.  It  is,  of  course,  made  an  excuse  in  Portugal  for  keeping 
up  duties  on  English  goods.  The  adoption  of  the  alcoholic  test  makes 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  ports  at  which  wine  can  be  imported 
and  tested,  in  order  that  uniformity  may  be  secured  in  the  decisions  of 
the  official  testers ;  and  this,  as  before  mentioned,  is  a  great  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  many  of  the  smaller  ports,  and  must  be  an  injury  to  the 
consumers.  An  uniform  duty,  which  has  often  been  recommended, 
would  do  away  with  these  objections,  but  would  still  leave  the  inequality 
of  the  tax  untouched. 

Duties  on  exports,  which  are  imposed  in  some  countries,  can  only 
succeed  in  exceptional  cases.     If  the  article  is  one  which  is  produced  in 
Beveral  countries  at  a  nearly  equal  cost,  an  export  djuty  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  deprive  the  country  which  adopts  it  of  a  foreign 
market  for  its  produce,  and  thus  fails  to  yield  a  revenue  while  doing  no 
good  to  any  one.     There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which  one  country 
has  so  great  an  advantage  over  others  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
article  that  a  reasonable  duty  can  hardly  cause  any  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  demand.     Cotton  in  the  United  States,  gold  in  Australia,  and 
coal  in  England,  are  instances  of  this  kind.     By  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  England  has  bound  hei^self  not  to  levy  an  export  duty  on 
coal,  and  Mr.  Jevons  has  expressed  a  strong  disapproval  of  this  clause. 
His  object  being  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  exhaustion  of 
our  coal  suj^ply,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  object  to  any  measure  which 
(nicouragos  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  he  finds  fault  with  the  Govern- 
nitMit  for  resigning  its  liberty  of  action  in  so  important  a  matter.     But 
in  order  that  an  export  duty  may  check  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal-fields, 
it  must  be  high  enough  to  deter  foreigners  from  buying  it ;  and  if  it  did 
so  it  would  cease  to  yield  a  revenue,  and  become  a  matter,  not  of  finance, 
}mt  of  public  policy.     For  the  present,  at  least,  the  imposition  of  such  a 
duty  cuiild  liave  hardly  any  eKvivil,  K<^^\  W\q,  v\aiwitity  of  coal  exported  is 
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but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  quantity  produced,  and  if  it  were 
reduced  to  nothing  the  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  supply  would  be 
hardly  at  all  retarded.  The  export  of  coal  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  handing  over  to  foreigners  what  we  may  some  day  want  for  our- 
selves, but,  in  fact,  a  great  part  of  what  is  exported  is  sent  to  various 
dep6ts  for  the  use  of  English  steamers  ;  and  English  ti*ade  would  suffer 
if  the  exportation  was  stopped.  While  the  exportation  is  allowed  to  go 
on  it  is  as  advantageous  to  Englishmen  as  it  is  to  foreigners,  and  it  is  a 
singular  sort  of  philanthropy  which  would  impose  sacrifices  on  the 
present  generation  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners  in  order  that  at  some 
future  time  there  may  be  an  artificial  inducement  to  our  posterity  to 
inhabit  these  islands  rather  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Every 
one  who  has  read  Mr.  Jevons'  book  on  the  coal  question  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  abiHty  with  which  the  facts  and  arguments  are  arranged ; 
but  there  is,  it  appears  to  me,  one  oversight  which  takes  away  the  value 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  author  proves  that  the  manufacturing 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  coal-fields,  and  that  if  the  consumption  of  coal  increases  at  its 
present  ratio  the  whole  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  a  century. 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  we  cannot  expect  that  Great  Britain  will 
continue  to  keep  ahead  of  other  countries,  or  to  make  such  rapid  progress 
as  it  has  done  during  the  last  century ;  but  he  goes  ftirther,  and  concludes 
that  it  will  be  poorer,  absolutely,  than  it  is  now,  and  not  merely  relatively 
to  other  countries.  This  by  no  means  follows,  for  as  the  country  made 
progress  before  coal  was  used,  and  as  other  countries  which  have  no  coal 
make  progress,  so  Great  Britain  may  continue  to  progress  at  a  slower 
rate  when  the  production  of  coal  has  slackened  or  altogether  stopped. 
The  speedy  exhaustion  of  which  Mr.  Jevons  speaks  will  only  take  place 
if  the  consumption  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  geometrical  ratio, 
while  if  the  annual  production  remained  at  double  its  present  figure  the 
coal  would  last  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  forecast  what  would  happen  at  so  remote  an  epoch.  The  area  of  the 
British  coal-fields  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  as  Con- 
tinental countries  contrive  to  advance  while  under  this  disadvantage,  so 
Great  Britain  may  do  the  like,  though  its  progress  may,  and  probably 
will  be,  slower  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Any  check  on  the  export  of 
coal,  while  it  would  fail  to  do  more  than  postpone  for  a  few  years  the 
ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  would,  by  impeding  the  free  expansion 
British  commerce  and  industry,  impede  the  introduction  of  those 
improvements  in  &rming  and  manufactures  which  afford  the  best  means 
of  enabling  a  people  to  contend  against  the  disadvantage  of  diminished 
mineral  resources. 
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A  system  of  Excise  naturally,  and  almost  of  necessity,  accompanies  the 
establishment  of  Customs  duties.      If  a  duty  is  levied  upon   articles 
imported  from  abroad,  it  would  obviously  fail  to  yield  any  revenue  at  all 
if  similar  articles  could  be  produced  in  the  country  without  paying  any 
duty.    Hence  the  best  subjects  for  an  import  duty  are  such  articles  as 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  country,  or  can  only  be  produced  at  snch  an 
exorbitant  cost  as  to  render  competition  with  the  foreigner  a  hopeless 
enterprise.    Tea  answers  to  this  description,  and  the  duty  on  it  yields  a 
large  revenue  with  about  as  little  inconvenience  as  any  Customs  duty 
can  cause.    It  is  not  necessary  that  any  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  tea  is  not  grown  in  the  country,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no 
such  attempt  will  ever  be  made.    But  in  the  case  of  spirits  it  is  ob- 
viously necessary  to  levy  a  duty  from  native  manufacturers  corresponding 
to  that  levied  from  importers  ;  and  neither  duty  would  be  suflBcient  with- 
out the  other.     Great  as  are  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  levying 
of  a  Customs  duty,  they  are  slight  in  comparison  with  those  which  an 
Excise  duty  causes  to  producers.    It  is  bad  enough  that  merchants  should 
be  compelled  to  send  their  goods  to  places  which  arq  inconvenient  to 
themselves  because  they  happen  to  suit  the  officials  of  the  Custom  House, 
but  it  is  far  worse  that  producers  should  only  be  allowed  to  produce  at  the 
times  and  places  and  in  the  manner  which  suits  the  Excise  officers.    It  is 
but  fair,  however,  to  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  which  an  Excise 
duty  actually  leads  to  an  improvement  in  production,  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  has  the  contrary  effect.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  is  given  by  ^IcCuIIocli  in  liis  work  on  Taxation  (pp.  156-7,  8rd 
edition).     "In  1780,  in  order  to  prevent  Scotch  distillers  from  evading 
tlie  payment  of  a  spirit  duty,  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  amount  of 
spirits  which  could  be  produced  in  a  still  of  a  given  size,  and  the  license 
duty  was  imposed  on  every  still  in  proportion  to  its  cubic  contents. 
This  held  out  an  inducement  to  distillers  to  discover  some  means  of 
making  a  still  do  its  work  in  a  sliorter  time,  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  by  lessening  the  depth  of  the  still  and  increasing  its  diameter,  a 
larger  surface   would  be  exposed  to   the   action  of  the  fire,  so  that 
its  contents  would  be  run  off  in  considerably  less  time."     A  few  hours 
then  sufficed  to  do  what  had  taken  a  week  under  the  old  system,  and 
the  improvement  having  Ijeen  generally  adopted  the  government  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  duty.     Tliis  was  done  more  than  once,  but 
each  time  the  distillers  adopted  a  fresh  improvement,  until  at  length 
they  were  able  to  do  in  three  minutes  what  had  taken  a  week  before 
their  inventive  powers  were  stimulated  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty. 

Every  trade  which  is  subject  to  an  Excise  duty  must  be  exposed  to 
constant  supervision  by  t\ve  eoW^oXot^,  vcv  otdiir  that  nothing  may  be 
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produced  without  the  duty  being  paid  on  it ;  but  even  at  the  best  the 
visits  of  these  collectors  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  the 
restrictions  which  they  impose  act  as  a  great  hindrance  to  improvements 
in  production.  When  a  duty  was  levied  in  this  country  on  glass  the 
manufacturers  were  not  allowed  to  make  experiments  without  having 
received  special  permission,  which  was  seldom  granted,  and  an  improve- 
ment which  was  discovered  was  actually  forbidden  because  it  might 
have  led  to  some  evasion  of  the  duty.  By  successive  additions,  moreover, 
the  duty  was  made  so  high  as  greatly  to  check  the  consumption,  which 
was  actually  less  in  1818  than  it  had  been  in  1794.  Not  only  were 
people  discouraged  from  using  mirrors  and  building  hothouses,  but  a  very 
serious  obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  producing  the  glass  instruments 
required  for  chemical  and  other  scientific  experiments.  When  the  duty 
was  repealed  in  1845  a  distinguished  astronomer  expressed  a  belief  that 
many  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  other  sciences  might  be  expected  to 
follow,  the  benefit  from  which  is,  of  course,  incalculable.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Excise  duties  have  been  repealed  during  the  last  40  years,  but  the 
few  which  are  retained  still  cause  great  inconvenience  ;  thus  Mr.  Leslie 
tells  us  that  "  A  manufacturer  of  glucose  was  lately  stopped  in  the  execu- 
of  important  improvements,  lest  the  use  of  that  species  of  sugar  in 
brewing  in  the  mode  designed  should  lead  to  evasion  of  the  malt  duty  " 
(p.  224).  The  duty  on  spirits  not  only  raises  the  price  of  strong  drinks 
but  impedes  the  growth  of  a  number  of  manufactures.  When  methyllated 
spirits,  which  contained  a  mixture  of  wood  naphtha,  were  admitted  duty 
free,  they  were  at  once  used  for  the  following  purposes  : — "  Making 
furniture  polish,  varnishes,  and  lacquers,  dissolving  gum  resins  for  hat 
manufacturers,  manufacturing  hypersperm  oil,  chloroform,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  chloric  ethers,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  ftilminating  powder  and 
transparent  soaps,  extracting  vegetable  alkaloids,  such  as  quinine, 
morphia,  &c.,  making  soap  liniment  and  extracts  required  in  veterinary 
medicines,  preparing  goldbeaters*  skins,  floating  mariners'  compasses, 
and  filling  spirit  levels,  preserving  objects  of  natural  history,  in  chemical 
and  anatomical  researches,  and  as  a  source  of  hght  and  heat  for  domestic 
purposes  in  a  great  variety  of  appUances  of  luxury  and  comfort,  from  the 
spirit  lamp  on  the  breakfast  table  to  the  singeing  apparatus  in  the  stable." 
As  regards  transparent  soap  no  permanent  benefit  was  derived  from  the 
permission  to  use  methyllated  spirits,  for  their  odour  proved  so  disagree- 
able to  the  public  that  the  experiment  had  to  be  abandoned,*  and  I  believe 
that  all  the  soap  of  this  kind  which  is  now  used  in  this  country  is 
imported  from  the  Continent,  where  lower  duties  are  imposed  on  spirits. 

aiffe  Leslie  (p.  225). 
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'^The  Excise  Department,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  "prohibits  the  cnltivataon 
of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forbids  farmers  to  steep  grain,  save 
on  the  farm  on  which  it  is  to  be  consumed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  least 
from  any  malt-house  or  kiln,  disallows  the  manufacture  of  sngaF,  imlesH 
on  the  same  premises  through  every  stage  of  the  processes,  denies  to  the 
brewer  the  use  of  sugar,  unless  in  a  solid  form,  prescribes  the  course  of 
manu&cture  minutely  in  certain  industries,  with  heavy  penalties  for  the 
smallest  deviation  from  regulations  which  are  sometimes  grossly  wasteful 
and  always  obstructive  "  (p.  220).    When  we  consider  that  every  duty, 
whether  levied  at  the  Custom  House  or  at  the  Excise-office,  gives  rise  to 
some  such  obstruction  or  annoyance,  it  appears  singular  that  McOolloch 
should  have  thought  it  right  to  protest  against  the  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  English  Oovemment,  both  before  and  since  his  death,  of 
repealing  duty  after  duty,  and  reducing  them  to  an  insignificant  number. 
He  argues,  that  in  order  that  a  large  revenue  may  be  secured  it  must 
stand  on  a  broad  basis,  and  that  if  a  few  articles  are  heavily  burdened 
public  attention  is  concentrated  upon  them,  and  continual  complaints  are 
made  of  the  pressure  of  each  duty  until  it  is  repealed.    But  there  is 
nothing  really  safer  in  raising  a  revenue  from  a  great  number  of  articles 
than  from  a  few  which  are  imiversally  consumed.    It  is  the  wealth  of 
the  people  which  enables  them  to  bear  taxation,  and  if  the  articles 
selected  for  taxation  are  such  as  they  cannot  do  without  the  government 
can  depend  on  receiving  a  large  and  certain  revenue  from  them.     Com- 
plaints are  just  as  likely  to  arise  when  many  articles  are  taxed  as  when 
only  a  few  are  so,  but  the  government  is  better  able  to  resist  the 
clamour  against  a  particular  tax  when  it  is  able  to  refer  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, and  to  challenge  the  objectors  to  provide  a  substitute.  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  years  in  favour  of  "  a  free  breakfast-table,"  but  the 
fact  that  the  sugar  duty  has  been  repealed  does  little  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  repeal  the  duty  on  tea.     This  latter  duty  is 
exceedingly  productive,  and  causes  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  dealers 
and  consumers  as  any  Customs  duty  can  do,  and  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duty  is  more  likely  to  be  adduced  by  statesmen  as  a  reason  for  taking  off 
some  direct  tax  than  for  continuing  still  further  to  reduce  the  number 
of  indirect  taxes.     Those  who  object  to  a  particular  tax  are  too  apt  to 
argue  as  if  it  was  a  question  between  it  and  and  no  tax,  and  to  forget 
that  it  is  really  a  question  between  it  and  some  other  tax.     The  paper 
duty,  for  instance,  was  persistently  attacked  and  eventually  repealed  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  tax  on  knowledge,  though  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  no  greater  obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  by 
raising  the  revenue  in  this  way  than  there  would  have  been  if  an  equal 
amount  had  been  raised  \)y  wvj  oWv^ic  l^i^*    It  is  true  that  the  paper 
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duty  raised  the  price  of  paper,  although  the  diflference  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  the  consumers,  but  even  if  books  and  newspapers  had  been 
made  perceptibly  dearer  by  the  tax,  it  would  by  no  means  have  followed 
that  any  check  was  put  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  If  there  had  been 
no  duty  on  paper  some  other  tax  must  have  been  imposed,  and  the 
reading  public,  though  they  would  have  had  less  to  pay  for  their  books, 
would  have  had  more  to  pay  for  other  taxes.  Whether  they  paid  their 
taxes  at  the  same  time  that  they  bought  their  books,  or  at  different 
times,  could  not  make  much  difference  to  them,  since  in  either  case  they 
would  have  the  same  sum  to  spend  on  books  and  taxes  together.  While 
I  cannot  share  the  regret  expressed  by  McCuUoch  at  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  I  must  admit  that  he  has  made  out  a  good  case  for  its 
retention,  and  that  its  re-imposition  would  be  fully  justified,  if  at  any 
future  time  it  were  found  difficult  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  from 
existing  taxes. 

There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  any 
article  which  is  produced  in  the  country  as  well  as  imported  from 
abroad.  The  volume  which  contains  Mr.  Leslie's  article  contains 
another  by  Hen*  Julius  Faucher,  whose  object  is  to  show  that  the  slight 
difference  between  the  duties  on  home-made  spirits  and  those  imported 
from  abroad  acts  as  a  protective  duty  in  favour  of  Enghsh  distillers. 
The  higher  rate  on  foreign  spirits  is  adopted  as  a  compensation  for  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  native  distillers  which,  according  to  them,  placed 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  foreign  rivals,  but  H.  Faucher 
disputes  the  validity  of  the  excuse.  One  of  the  Excise  regulations  which 
is  compensated  in  this  way  is  the  prohibition  against  brewing  and 
distilling  at  the  same  time,  but  he  denies  that  there  are  any  manufiMi- 
turers  on  the  Continent  who,  by  being  allowed  to  brew  and  distil  at  the 
same  time,  gain  any  advantage  over  their  Engliish  rivals.  If  this  is  so 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  Customs  and  Excise  duty  on 
spirits  acts  as  a  check  on  importation,  and  must  to  some  extent  relieve 
the  native  manufacturers  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  competition, 
and  subject  the  consumers  to  a  corresponding  loss.  In  some  cases, 
where  a  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  levying  both  a  Customs  and  an 
Excise  duty  on  a  particular  article,  the  knot  has  been  cut  by  prohibiting 
its  production  within  the  country.  So  barbarous  an  expedient  has  very 
naturally  excited  more  indignation  than  it  really  deserved ;  but,  even  at 
the  best,  it  is  a  perilous  undertaking  for  a  government  to  debar  its  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  an  occupation  which  may  tuni  out  to  be  an 
extremely  profitable  one,  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  at  first  be  thought 
of  much  importance.  The  celebrated  order  of  the  Dutch  government 
to  destroy  the  spice  trees  in  certain  parts  of  its  East  Indian  v^armsbw^c^^ 
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hM  ilwajB  been  citod  as  an  itisteiioe  of  Uie  pr^apting  of  a  narrow  o(mdi*» 
meidal  adfishnen^  and  Humboldt  oonld  give  no  aiironger  mslapoe  of  (ihe 
aibitrary  ^rzanny  of  the  B^fah  goyemment  than  its  order  to  the 
Yioeroy  of  Mezieo  to  destxoy  the  vinea  and  olive  trees  whidb  had  been 
planted  in  that  eolimy.  Yet  the  first  of  these  was  oertainfy,  and  Uie 
second  may  possibly  have  been,  not  a  wit  mote  tyrannical  than  the  pro- 
hftttion  whioh  is  stiU  ^oreed  by  omr  own  government  against  tiie 
oaltivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Eingd<»n.  It  is  not  sim^  iiie 
.  Iq^Ksy  of  a  distant  age,  bnt  die  expmment  of  allowing  its  coltivation 
has  been  ftirly  tried  and  abandoned  Aht  fiscal  reasons.  In  England, 
indeed,  it  was  pnihibited  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  oommeoeed,  bnt  in 
Scotiand  it  was  permit^ied  down  to  tiie  middle  of  tlw  last  Qentoiy,  and 
was  suppressed  to  account  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  Bzcise  duty  upon  home-grown  tx>baoco.  Ireland  stiH  ranained  firee 
in  this  respect ;  but  haie  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  as  soon  as 
flie  cultivation  of  tobacco  assumed  any  latge  proportions  it  was  pfo- 
hfliited  by  the  government.  It  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  Act  2, 
William  TV.,  cap.  20,  ^  the  vigorous  ooforcement  of  which,"  says  Mr. 
IbOnUoch,  '^notwithstanding  the  damouis  it  occasioned,  was  h^^y 
ereditaUe  to  the  government  Q).288)."  This  prohibition  is  still  made  a 
matter  of  ccmiidaint  by  Irish  pditidans ;  and  as  some  parts  ^t  Ireland 
are  well  qualified  for  tobacco  culture,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so 
poor  a  country  should  have  been  deprived  of  one  chance  of  retrieving  its 
fortunes.  It  does  not  appear  why  English  officials  should  find  it  more 
difficult  to  levy  an  Excise  duty  on  tobacco  than  their  brethren  in  France, 
where  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  permitted.  Perhaps  the  real  secret  of 
the  difficulty  is  the  exorbitant  height  of  the  duty  which,  as  it  amounts 
in  some  cases  to  500  per  cent.,  holds  out  a  great  temptation  to  smug- 
gling, and  as  long  as  this  temptation  remains  the  revenue  will  always 
be  defrauded,  whether  it  is  collected  by  Custom  House  or  by  Excise 
officers.  All  the  inconveniences  of  indirect  taxes,  are  due  to  the  desire 
of  men  in  general  to  evade,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  every  tax  which  they 
possibly  can,  and  the  difficulty  in  selecting  the  subjects  for  taxation  of 
this  kind  is  the  same  as  besets  the  choice  of  direct  taxes.  If  the  general 
standard  of  morality  were  high  enough  to  render  it  safe  to  trust  the 
statements  of  merchants  and  travellers  as  to  the  amount  of  taxable  goods 
which  they  brought  into  the  country,  all  the  delay  and  annoyance  and 
and  half  the  trouble  which  attend  the  establishment  of  a  Custom  House 
would  be  dispensed  with,  and  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  would  be  as 
easily  collected  as  the  revenue  of  the  post-office.  Taxation,  however, 
muBt  be  made  to  suit  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  indirect  taxes  4o  moi^  VXi«Q.  tocecit  ones  to  divert  capital 
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and  labour  into  channels  where  they  would  not  naturally  flow,  and  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  they  ought  "never  to  be  resorted 
to  when  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxes. 

Duties  on  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  find  favour  with  certain 
sections  of  politicians,  because  they  appear  to  combine  the  advantage  of 
discouraging  intemperance  with  that  of  yielding  a  considerable  revenue. 
These  two  objects  are  quite  incompatible,  and  it  would  be  much  better 
if  financiers  confined  themselves  to   the  proper  function  of  raising  a 
revenue  without  trying  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  habits  of  the 
people.     In  order  to  raise  a  large  revenue  from  an  indirect  tax,  a  mode- 
rate duty  should  be  imposed  on  some  article  which  is  consumed  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  which  is  so  popular  with  them  that  they  wiU 
not  consume  less  even  when  its  price  is  higher.  Intoxicating  h'quors  are  a 
very  proper  subject  for  such  a  duty,  but  when  the  desire  of  discouraging 
intemperance  is  allowed  to  affect  the  judgment  of  financiers  the  duty  is 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  the  falling  oflP  in  the  revenue  is 
supposed  to  be  compensated  by  greater  sobriety.     The  high  duty  leads 
to  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
liquor  which  pays  duty  is  gravely  quoted  as  if  it  showed  that  the  people 
were  actually  drinking  less.     It  is  much  like  the  belief  attributed  to  the 
ostrich,  that  it  is  out  of  sight  of  its  pursuers  when  it  has  buried  its  head 
in  the  sand.     The  list  above  quoted  of  manufactures  in  which  methyl- 
lated  spirits  are  used  is  enough  to  show  that  diminished  consumption 
implies  anything  rather  than  less  drunkenness.     In  order  that  the 
minority  who  drink  too  much  may  be  prevented  from  doing  so,  the 
majority  who  drink  in  modejation  are  made  to  pay  more  than  their  due, 
and  the  whole  community  is  made  to  suffer  from  the  increased  cost  of 
all  articles  in  whose  manufacture  spirits  are  used.    But  even  as  regards 
the  diminution  of  drunkenness  such  expedients  always  fail.    It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  no  penalties  and  no  taxes  are  sufficient    to 
prevent  those  who  want  strong  drinks  from  getting  them,  and  that  the 
more  severe  the  law  is  made  the  more  determined  is  the  resistance 
opposed  to  it.    When  exorbitant  duties  have  been  imposed  on  spirits 
smuggling  has  been  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  well  organised  as 
even  to  defy  the  military  force  of  the  government,  and  it  is  only  when 
moderate  duties  are  substituted  that  smuggling  can  be  kept  within  mode- 
rate limits.     Even  where  the  duty  is  paid  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
made  more  difficult  for  drunkards  to  obtain  drink,  for  people  of  this  class 
will  part  with  anything  else  in  order  to  get  drink,  and  a  high  price  may 
prevent  them  from  getting  other  things,  but  not  from  getting  the  one 
thing  of  which  it  is  sought  to  deprive  them.    A  high  price,  moreover^ 
encourages  adulteration,  and  adulterated  drink  is  more  injurioag^  «xssk 
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oanaes  more  dmnkeniieflB  ihaa  whftt  has  been  honestly  made.  Nor  is  it 
troe  tiiat  by  making  it  difiBcolt  for  the  poor  to  get  spirite  we  preyent 
them  from  drinking  to  exoeasi  but^  on  the  oontraiy,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  if  they  were  able  to  get  as  much  as  they  wanted  they 
wonld  be  less  likely  to  drink  to  excess,  than  nndei^  a  system  which  makes 
their  of^rtonities  few  and  tu  between.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  inhabitants  at  wine-growing  districts  are  habitnaUy  sober,  and 
Laing's  aooomit  of  Norway  points  to  the  same  conchision.  Norwegian 
fiurmera  are  all  allowed  to  distil  on  their  own  aooonnt,  the  dnty  on  spirits 
is  a  very  light  one,  and  it  is  extremely  easy  for  tiie  laboorers  to  get 
qiirits  whenever  they  choose.  The  conseqaence  is  not,  indeed,  that  the 
Norwegians  are  a  sober  people,  bnt  that  they  drink  more  regdarly,  and 
are  not,  like  English  labourers,  unable  to  work  for  two  or  three  days 
after  they  have  received  their  weekly  wages.  Every  one  being  able  to 
distil  for  himself,  tiiere  is  little  temptation  to  adulterate,  and  the  people, 
being  allowed  to  drink  when  they  please,  learn  to  control  tiiemselves^ 
instead  of  submitting  to  the  control  of  a  paternal  government.  The 
practice  punnied  in  Anstraliaof  entirely  prohibiting  the  use  of  drink  on 
the  stations  has  a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  shepherds,  as  it  produces  a 
craving  for  drink  which  leads  them,  when  they  get  a  holiday,  to  pass  all 
their  time  at  the  publichouse,  and  to  spend  in  a  ibw  days  the  savings  of 
a  whole  year ;  but  as  it  does  not  unfit  them  for  doing  their  work  when 
they  return,  it  is  a  convenient  one  for  their  .^employers.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  simple  and  rational  system  pursued  in  Norway 
were  imitated  in  England  and  English  colonies.  Even  if  it  should  bring 
a  little  more  drunkenness,  such  a  result  would  be  a  light  price  to  pay 
for  the  advantage  of  treating  men  as  responsible  beings. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  for  revenue  to  a  tax 
on  intoxicating  liquors  when  the  growth  of  temperance  may  at  any  time 
put  a  stop  to  their  consumption.  The  opium-tax,  which  is  levied  in 
India,  is  sometimes  objected  to  on  this  account ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
habit  which  has  once  taken  possession  of  millions  of  men  cannot  be 
eradicated,  except  by  a  long  and  gradual  process,  and  financiers  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  de\ise  some  new  tax  before  this  class  of  duties  ceases  to 
be  productive.  China  is  the  principal  market  for  Indian  opium,  and 
some  dread  is  expressed  lest  the  Chinese  Oovemment  should  prohibit  its 
importation,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  native  opium  manufac- 
turers. But  Che  large  extent  to  which  the  trade  has  now  grown  makes 
it  very  improbable  that  the  Chinese  (lovemment  would  venture  to  brave 
the  complaints  which  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  it  would  be  sure  to 
excite,  and  the  resource  of  smuggling  would  still  be  open  if  importation 
were  prohibited.    As  regaida  o\a  o>?n[i  t^^^iixsA)  there  is  still  less  reason 
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to  fear  that  a  deficit  will  be  caused  by  our  depending  in  part  on  duties 
on  stimulants.  If  the  whole  revenue  were  derived  from  this  source, 
there  might  be  some  reason  to  fear,  lest  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption, 
such  as  actually  followed  the  crusade  of  Father  Matthew  in  Ireland, 
should  cause  a  serious  deficit.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  a  deficiency  under  this  head  would  be  compensated 
by  an  increase  under  some  other.  The  arguments  on  this  point  have 
been  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  If  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  consumption  it  must  be  either  because  people  cannot,  or  because 
they  will  not,  buy  stimulants.  In  the  former  case,  it  must  be  because  they 
are  poorer,  and,  if  so,  all  taxes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  will  yield 
less;  and  there  is  no  peculiar  danger  in  trusting  to  this  particular  source. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  because  people  are  becoming  more  sober  ; 
and,  if  so,  they  will  become  more  industrious,  and  the  yield  of  all  other 
taxes  will  be  increased. 

The  tax  on  com,  which  is  known  as  tithes,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  Excise  duties,  though  its  peculiar  character  entitles  it  to  be  considered 
by  itself.  The  distinction  between  agriculture  and  manufactures,  that 
in  the  former  the  producer  does  not  know  how  much  he  will  produce, 
while  in  the  latter  the  exact  amount  of  the  product  is  known  before- 
hand, makes  a  great  diflerence  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  If  a  tax  were 
imposed  on  com  which  did  not  vary  with  the  price,  it  would  be  very 
burdensome  in  years  of  plenty,  and  very  light  in  years  of  scarcity,  and 
the  farmers  would  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  which  they  would  have  to  pay.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  in 
the  case  of  tithes  by  requiring  farmers  to  pay  in  kind,  that  is  to  say,  to 
give  one-tenth  part  of  their  com  to  the  tithe-owner  who  is  left  to  dispose 
of  his  share  as  best  he  can.  The  collection  of  such  a  tax  necessitates  the 
same  kind  of  interference  with  the  producers  as  Excise  duties,  and,  as  in 
their  case,  the  mode  of  levying  it  has  far  more  to  do  with  its  oppressive- 
ness than  its  actual  amount.  The  late  l^Ir.  Finlay,  whose  letters  in  the 
"  Times  "  afforded  so  valuable  an  account  of  the  condition  of  modem 
Greece,  pointed  to  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  tithes  were  levied 
as  the  chief  cause  which  hindered  the  development  of  that  unfortunate 
country.  In  order  that  the  tax  may  not  be  evaded  the  government  pre- 
vents the  farmers  from  removing  their  com  from  the  fields  until  the 
collector  has  given  permission,  and  no  improved  process  is  allowed  to  be 
introduced.  The  actual  destmction  of  com  which  is  caused  by  these 
vexatious  restrictions  is  considerable,  and  the  check  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  all  agricultural  improvements 
is  disastrous  beyond  calculation.  The  irritation  which  the  system  of 
collection  causes  among  the  farmers  is  so  great  that  the  aaaiataxifiA 
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<^  floldien  is  neoeflstty  ib  order  to  enfocve  it,  bnt  as  tibe  tax  yUds  « 
krge  revenue  the  etatesmen  of  Greeoe  have  not  yet  sonnmned  op 
courage  to  abolish  it.    It  has  never  been  contended  tibat  tithes  h«VB 
beeai  as  oiqptessiTe  in  England  as  they  now  are  in  Gieeoe ;  bnt  vriiesi 
they  were  levied  in  kmd  they  were  a  frnitfid  sonioe  of  vexal^»i,  aiiSd 
in  Irdandy  where  the  diffiooUy  was  aggravated  by  a  diftrenee  of  oreed, 
it  was  foflmd  almost  impossilde  to  eoDeot  them  from  &e  teimnts.    As 
the  fiurm^nB  were  obliged  to  pay  more  toat  titibee,  aooord&ig  as  their  land 
pKodnoed  mor^  the  tax  mnsthave  acted  to  some  ext^t  as «  discourage* 
ment  to  industry.    It  would,  indeed,  canse  a  corresponding  rise  of  |»icei 
but  in  the  case  of  an  artide  whose  price  flactaates  so  mndi  as  that  of 
corn  it  must  be  often  impossible  for  thQ  prodacen  to  compensate  them- 
sdves  at  the  expense  of  oonsomerB.    The  loss  caused  by  the  paymteit  of 
titiies  b  cortaJn,  while  tiie  gain  from  a  rme  of  price  k  only  probabk^  and 
in  many  cases  is  never  realized,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  ^lat  tiie  flurmers 
should  r^rd  &e  titiie-owners  as  interloperB,  who  intercept  the  reward 
wlndi  has  been  fidrly  earned  by  eflbrts  to  which  ttiey  Imve  not  con- 
tributed.   An  the  cKfficuUies  attending  the  collection  of  tithes  have- 
beoi  removed  by  the  system  of  commutation,  wbidi  has  now  been  carried 
.  out  in  almost  all  parishes,  whidi  substitotes  a  money  payment,  varying 
according  to  the  average  price  of  corn  for  payment  in  land.    As  tiie 
payment  does  not  depend  on  the  produce  of  the  particular  land  which 
is  charged  with  it,  it  in  no  way  disconrages  industry ;  and  as  it  is  based  on 
the  average  of  seven  years,  its  variations  are  restrained  within  narrow 
limits.    The  tithe-owners  have  lost  something  by  the  change,  for  they 
do  not  now  receive  anything  when  waste  land  is  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not,  as  formerly,  lose  their  tithes 
when  cultivated  land  is  built  over.    Altogether,  the  system  of  eom- 
mutation  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  serious 
difficulty. 

The  question  respecting  the  incidence  of  tithes  when  levied  in  kind, 
now  possesses  little  more  than  an  historical  interest,  received  much 
consideration  from  Adam  Smith  and  Eicardo.  The  former  supposed 
that  they  fell  wholly  on  the  landlords,  because  a  tithe-free  farm  would 
fetch  a  higher  rent  than  one  which  was  subject  to  the  charge.  This, 
however,  does  not  show  that  no  part  of  the  burden  fell  on  the  con- 
sumers. If  the  charge  was  an  onerous  one  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  cultivation,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  price  of  com  might  be 
raised,  though,  of  cotlrse,  a  farm  which  was  free  from  the  charge  would 
be  better  worth  taking  than  one  which  was  not.  Ricardo,  on  the  other 
band,  held  that  tithes  fell  wholly  on  the  consumers,  his  argument  being 
that,  aa  they  were  imposed  ou  ^;|(^  «xA\^liasvd  dike,  the  cost  of  pro- 
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dacing  com  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  was  increased  by  one-tenth, 
and  that  the  price  of  corn  must  therefore  rise  in  the  same  proportion. 
This  argument  would  be  conclusive  if  the  imposition  of  tithes  made  no 
difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  if  the  same  quantity  of  com 
was  produced  from  the  same  land  as  before,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
no  change  would  follow  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax.    Although  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn  does  not  diminish  consumption  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  does,  to  some  extent,  check  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  must  be  to 
raise  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  thus  to  reduce  rents.    Thus,  part  of 
the  burden  would  be  borne  by  consumers,  who  paid  higher  prices,  but 
part  would  fall  on  landlords,  who  would  receive  lower  rents.   Senior,  who 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,*  contends  that 
the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  tithes  has  been  to  diminish  cultivation, 
and  practically  to  keep  back  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  place  it  in  the  same  position  as  if  its  geographical  extent 
had  been  smaller  than  it  is.      As  all  waste  land  paid  tithes  when 
taken  into  cultivation,  its  reclamation   was  practically   discouraged, 
and  the  production  of  food,  to  some  extent,  diminished  ;  but  if  there 
had  been  no  such  tax,  the  increase  of  population  would  have  kept 
pace  with  that  of  food,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  remained  the 
same.      While,    therefore,   the    immediate  effect  of  their  imposition 
was  probably  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  burden  on  the  consumers,  since  the  increase  of  population 
would  have  produced  the  same  result  if  they  had  never  been  imposed. 
In  a  country  which  has  only  recently  been  colonised,  and  where  con- 
sequently hardly  any  land  pays  rent,  it  is  difficult  to  impose  any 
productive  tax  on  the  land,  except  by  making  it  proportional  to  the 
produce ;  but  in  a  country  where  nearly  all  land  yields  rent  it  is  much 
better  to  tax  it  according  to  the  value  as  shown  by  the  rent.     By  this 
means  all  interference  with  farming  is  avoided,  and,  if  proper  care  be  taken, 
the  tax  may  be  so  adjusted  as  in  no  way  to  discourage  landlords  from 
applying  capital  to  the  improvement  of  their  property.    As  agricultural 
produce  is  not  all  raised  at  the  same  cost,  a  tax  upon  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  one  on  manufactured  goods,  and  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  compensating  a  duty  on  native  produce  by  one  on 
foreign  imports.     Senior,  alluding  to  a  tax  now  repealed,  says,  "  If  our 
present  heavy  tax  on  the  domestic  production  of  glass  were  unbalanced 
by  any  duty  on  importation  all  the  Engh'sh  glass  works  would  in  time 
be  abandoned.    Or,  if  some  of  our  glass  works  were  free  from  the  tax, 
and  others  subject  to  it,  all  those  which  were  taxed  would  be  mined. 

*  ''  Political  Economy/'  4th  edition,  1858,  pp.  124-6« 
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Bat  the  lands  in  England  which  are  subjeot  to  the  paTment  of  tithes  an 
not  thrown  ont  of  cultivation  by  the  competition  of  those  whioli  ace  fiee 
from  that  boiden,  or  by  the  importation  of  the  tithe-free  com  and  oatUe 
of  Scotland,  or  of  the  compaiatiYely  tithe-free  prodnce  of  Ireland.  The 
estates  which  are  subject  to  tithes  oontinne  to  be  prodootiyey  tbej 
continue  even  to  afford  a  rent,  though  the  burden  diminishes  the  pro- 
dnctiveness  and  diminishes  in  asdllgieater  degree  the  rent"  (pp.  125-6). 
There  ifl^  therefore,  nothioi^  inocnudstent  with  tike  principles  €t  Free* 
Trade  in  allowing  foreign  com  to  come  in  duty  free  while  the  oom- 
giowem  of  this  countiy  are  subject  to  this  burden.  Without  going  into 
the  question  whether  foreign  corn-growers  are  subject  to  equal  bcirdeiis^ 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  charge  imposed  on  natives  does  not  provent 
them  from  engaging  in  ti»  business  and  competuig  with  Ibreignen^  and 
that  it  is  only  imposed  on  them  hj  the  government  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  expenditure  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  propriety,  is 
engaged  in  for  the  benefit  of  its  subjects,  and  for  which  landowners  may 
be  fiurly  called  on  to  contribute.  Whetiier  foreign  com  be  in^rted  or 
not  this  country  will  probably  always  depend  in  part  on  its  own  harvest^ 
and  the  price  of  com  will  always  be  high  enough  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  raise  it  on  hind  which  is  subject  to  tithes  and  other  diaigea. 
As  long  as  this  is  the  case  fiurmers  can  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  partiality  shown  to  foreigners  by  admitting  their  produce 
duty  free.  If  the  tithes  have  prevented  some  land  fit>m  being  formed 
the  loss  has  been  incurred  in  order  that  the  government  might  raise  a 
revenue  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  all  subjects  must  submit  to  some 
loss  in  order  that  this  object  may  be  obtained.  The  commutation  of 
tithes  has  made  so  great  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  collection  that 
hardly  any  of  the  arguments  which  were  applicable  to  the  old  system  are 
applicable  to  the  new.  As  the  charge  is  now  imposed  only  on  land 
which  was  formerly  subject  to  them,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same  amount 
as  when  the  commutation  was  settled,  varying  only  according  to  the 
price  of  com,  they  have  now  become  a  mere  incumbrance  on  certain 
lands,  to  be  regarded  by  the  purchaser  in  much  the  same  light  as  a 
mortgage.  As  land  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  an  annuity  would  fetch 
less  than  similar  land  unencumbered,  so  tithe  land  fetches  less  than  that 
which  is  tithe  free  ;  and  the  State  has,  as  it  were,  constituted  itself  part 
owner  of  certain  lands,  and  applies  its  share  of  the  produce  to  its  own 
purposes.  When  it  is  decided  to  disestablish  the  Church  of  England  the 
tithes  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  a  particular  class  who  ought  to 
be  relieved  of  the  burden,  but  as  a  portion  of  the  national  domain  which 
has  been  applied  to  one  purpose  and  may  justly  be  used  for  any  other. 
If  it  be  thought  undeai:a\>\e  to  i^Vmoi  VSql^  "grau^nt  mode  of  assessing  the 
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tax,  some  oorresponding  burden  should  be  laid  on  tithe  land^  by  taxing 
it  in  proportion  to  the  rent. 

As  so  many  of  the  taxes  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  English 
GoTemment  is  derived  have  been  objected  to,  in  the  preceding  pages,  on 
various  grounds,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  argument  serves  rather  to 
show  how  a  revenue  cannot,  th^i  how  it  can,  be  raised.  A  practical 
answer  is,  it  may  be  thought,  supplied  to  all  these  objections  by  the 
simple  plea  that  a  revenue  must  be  raised  somehow,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  new  modes  of  taxation,  which 
may  cause  other  ills  which  we  cannot  foresee.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
force  in  this  plea,  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  indirect 
taxes  can  be  brought  about  except  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  But 
in  order  that  the  means  may  be  found  for  carrying  out  this,  or  any  other 
change,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  convince  people  that  it  is  desir- 
able, and  when  this  has  been  effected  stat-esmen  will  be  found  capable  of 
carrying  the  popular  wish  into  practical  effect.  Already  many  duties, 
which  once  yielded  a  large  revenue,  have  been  abolished,  and  the  English 
tariff  is  wonderfully  narrow  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Mr.  Leslie  proposes  that  the  duties  on  intoxicating  liquors  should  be 
retained  for  the  present,  but  as  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  a  Custom 
House  system  will  endure  as  long  as  any  duties  are  retained  such  a 
partial  change  would  do  very  little  for  the  relief  of  industry.  There  are 
three  sources  to  which  we  may  look  to  provide  the  means  of  dispensing 
with  indirect  taxes  altogether.  We  may  reduce  expenditure,  we  may 
obtain  more  from  existing  taxes,  or  we  may  impose  new  taxes  of  a  direct 
kind.  Very  little  can  be  expected  from  the  first  of  these,  as  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  expenditure  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  amount  of  the  debt 
will  be  permanently  reduced,  but  the  reduction  will  be  too  small  to  allow 
of  any  great  reduction  of  taxation.  Measured  in  money,  the  expenditure 
under  other  heads  is  pretty  certain  to  increase  as  the  depreciation  of  gold 
continues,  and  as  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  makes  a  larger 
staff  of  ofKcials  necessary.  There  arc,  indeed,  some  functions  which  the 
government  undertakes  which  might  be  much  better  performed  by 
private  individuals,  but  even  if  all  these  were  abandoned  there  would 
still  remain  the  necessity  of  spending  a  large  revenue  in  protecting  the 
people  against  domestic  and  foreign  violence.  The  increased  yield  of 
existing  taxes  can  be  relied  on  with  more  confidence,  as  the  revenue  has 
steadily  increased,  in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  so  many  taxes,  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Even  if  no  change  were  made  in  our  financial  system,  the 
natural  progxess  of  industry  would  increase  the  yield  of  the  taxes^  and 
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this  mighfc  be  expected  to  take  place  in  a  still  greater  ratio  if  trade  and 
mann&ctures  were  freed  from  the  trammels  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected.   No  duties  being  levied  on  native  or  foreign  products^  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  government  to  single  out  certain  places 
in  which  production  or    trade  should    be   carried   on.      Every  one 
would  be  free  to  make  whatever  goods  he  could  dispose  of,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the   place,  time,  and  manner  most  convenient 
to  himself  ^d  his  customers.    Many  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  make  railways,  or  to  set  up  work- 
shops, would  become  centres  of  trade  and  industry,  and  these  would 
bring  in  their  train  the  intelligence  and  education  which  fit  people 
to  produce  wealth   and  enable  them  to  bear   taxes.      There  would 
not  be  a  mere  shifting  of  population  and  wealth  from  one  place  to 
another,  though  even  that  would  be  a  gain  to  the  countiy,  but  there  would 
be  an  actual  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  which  now  prevent  improve- 
ments in  so  many  branches  of  manufacture.    While  free  play  would  be  , 
given  to  native  enterprise  the  stimulus  of  foreign  competition  would  be 
ever  acting  to  force  the  more  indolent  producers  to  adopt  improvements 
or  abandon  the  field.     Something,  though  not  very  much,  may  be  set 
down  for  the  effects  which  the  example  of  England  would  produce  on  foreign 
countries.   As  long  as  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  products  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  English  goods  will  be  taxed  in  foreign  countries,  and, 
though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Custom  House 
system  by  England  would  be  imitated  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  at  all 
events  weaken  the  arguments  in  favour  of  retaining  it.    The  partiality 
alleged  to  be  shown  to  native  distillers  in  the  assessment  of  the  English 
spirit  duties  is  referred  to  in  Germany  as  a  reason  for  retaining  protective 
duties  on  English  iron,  and  the  wine  growers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  urge 
in  like  manner  that  as  the  English  wine  duties  are  unfavourable  to 
them,  their  governments  ought  not  to  make  any  concession  for  the 
benefit  of  English  manufacturers.    With  the  abolition  of  import  duties, 
all  such  complaints  would  cease,  and  if  the  practical  example  were 
sho^^l  of  the  possibility  of  raising  a  large  revenue,  without  putting  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  have  some  eflect  ; 
and,  even  if  no  other  government  were  bold  enough  to  go  to  equal 
lengths,  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  duty  might 
be  expected,  and  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  English  producere.     With 
the  repeal  of  every  duty  some  fresh  outlet  for  English  industry  would 
be  opened,. and  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  bear  direct  taxation  would 
be  daily  increased.    There  remains  the  third  resource  for  filling  the  gap 
created  by  the  aboHtion  of  indirect  taxes — namely,  increased  direct 
taxation.    The  chief  diS&icvAt^  ycl  VJaa  n^^.^  of  raising  the  whole  revenue 
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by  direct  means  is  that  of  collecting  taxes  from  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
so  much  more  easy  to  collect  a  few  large  sums  from  a  small  number  of 
people  than  many  small  sums  from  a  large  number,  that  a  system  which 
admits  of  the  easier  course  being  adopted  naturally  finds  favour  with 
financiew.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  collect- 
ing direct  taxes  which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  very  small  figure. 
Direct  taxes  on  labourers  would  most  probably  be  levied  either  on  their 
wages  or  on  their  houses,  and  in  the  former  case,  their  employer,  and  in 
the  latter,  their  landlord  might  pay  what  was  due  from  a  great  number, 
and  deduct  the  amount  from  their  wages,  or  add  it  to  their  rent.  The 
tax,  although  not  immediately  paid  by  them,  would  make  itself  felt  as 
forcibly  as  one  which  was  actually  paid  to  tax  collectors,  and  they  would 
know  exactly  how  much  they  paid,  and  why  they  paid  it.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  labourers  cannot  bear  direct  taxes,  for  the  burden  which 
they  now  submit  to  when  they  buy  tea  and  tobacco  is  quite  as  heavy  as 
would  be  imposed  on  them  if  an  equal  revenue  were  raised  by  direct 
taxes.  An  increase  of  the  Income-tax,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  be 
reconmiended ;  for,  though  it  is  extremely  productive,  it  leads  to  much 
evasion,  fraud,  and  discontent,  and  inflicts  as  much  annoyance  on 
traders  as  the  indirect  taxes  from  which  they  seek  to  be  relieved.  But 
if  some  system  like  that  employed  in  assessing  the  '^  Elassensteuer  " 
in  Prussia  were  adopted,  by  which  incomes  were  divided  into  classes, 
taxed  at  different  rates,  some  approximate  equality  might  be  obtained 
without  the  inquisitorial  annoyance  which  our  present  system  involves. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  and  equalising 
the  taxes  on  succession  to  real  and  personal  property,  both  of  which, 
especially  the  former,  would  bear  some  increase.  Something  might  be 
obtained  by  a  higher  tax  on  houses,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  relief 
aflPorded  to  the  taxpayers  by  the  lower  prices  which  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  chief  articles  of  their  consumption  would  make  them  both 
able  and  willing  to  bear  much  higher  direct  taxes  than  can  now  be 
imposed.  The  system  of  levying  indirect  taxes  conceals  from  the 
people  the  amount  which  they  really  have  to  pay,  but  when  the  veil  is 
removed,  and  every  one  knows  exactly  what  ho  is  paying,  the  burden 
may  seem  heavier,  but  will,  in  reality,  be  much  lighter. 
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CHAPTEE  IV.—NATIONAL  DEBTS. 

HJBCaSSITT  OF  NATIONAL  DEBTS— METHODS   OF    FUITDINa— BXDUCTION 

OF  DEBT. 

As  nearly  every  tax  which  can  be  proposed  is  open  to  some  objection^ 
and  many  which  are  actually  tried  are  extremely  injorioos,  it  is  natural 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  devise  a  plan  for  raising  an  extra* 
ordinary  revenue  without  resorting  to  fresh  taxes.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  done — ^namely^  selling  landed 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  State,  or  by  borrowing  money  fix)m 
natives  or  from  foreigners.  Neither  expedient  can  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  raising  fresh  taxes,  but  they  both  secure  the  object  of 
raising  a  large  sum  without  at  the  same  time  laying  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  taxpayers.  If  the  pubb'c  domains  are  sold,  the  government  loses  the 
rents  which  they  afford,  and  fresh  taxes  must  be  imposed  to  supply  the 
deficit.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  raising  money  is  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  country,  for  the  management  of  public  domains 
being  generally  worse  than  that  of  private  estates,  their  transfer  to  pri- 
vate individuals  or  companies  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  more 
productive,  and  increasing  the  total  wealth  of  the  country.  This  course 
has  been  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Government  during  its  recent  struggle 
with  the  Carlists,  and  the  effect  has  been  that  many  of  those  parts  of 
Spain  not  actually  touched  by  the  war  have  been  quickened  into  industrial 
activity  by  the  English  and  other  capitalists,  who  have  bought  valuable 
mines  which  the  goverment  was  unable  to  utilize.  Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, can  obviously  be  only  pursued  for  a  time,  and  there  are  few 
countries  where  the  public  domains  have  not  already  been  too  much 
curtailed  for  much  dependence  to  be  placed  on  them  in  the  time  of  need. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  short-sighted  policy,  as  it  makes  the  [government 
part  with  what  is  always  increasing  in  value,  and  might,  if  kept 
unimpaired,  supply  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  revenue.  The 
other  course,  that  of  borrowing,  equally  requires  some  increase  of  taxes, 
for  no  loan  can  be  obtained  for  any  length  of  time  without  interest  being 
paid  to  the  lender.  But  as  the  amount  of  the  interest  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  loan,  its  payment  entails  a  much  smaller 
sacrifice,  and  the  system  is  naturally  popular  both  with  financiers  and 
with  taxpayers.  As  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxes^  this  very  popularity 
makes  borrowing  a  dangero\x^  ^x^^Qxvt^  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
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bnrden  is  not  visible  makes  it  easy  for  statesmen  to  incur  expenditure 
which  they  might  never  have  ventured  upon  if  the  taxpayers  had  been 
able  to  see  how  much,  they  were  paying,  and  why  they  were  paying  it. 
It  is  needless  to  cite  contemporary  instances  of  foreign  countries,  where 
the  system  of  borrowing,  once  commenced,  has  encouraged  extravagance, 
which  has  ended,  at  last,  in  repudiation  or  bankruptcy ;  but  our  own 
recent  history  furnishes  a  warning  of  the  same  kind.  If,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  made  to  purchase  the  telegraphs,  there  had  been  no  other  way 
of  raising  the  money  than  by  imposing  taxes  to  the  full  amount  in  the 
years  over  which  the  payment  was  spread,  it  is  most  likely  that  they 
would  be  still  in  the  possession  of  pilvate  companies.  But  when  it  was 
known  that  the  required  amount  could  be  easily  raised  by  a  fresh  issue 
of  consols,  the  interest  on  which,  being  confounded  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  debt,  attracts  no  particular  attention,  it  was  very  easy  for 
the  ministers  to  persuade  Parliament  and  the  public  that  the  profits  of 
the  concern  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan.  We  have  now  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  interest,  while  the  receipts  scarcely  do  more  than  pay 
the  working  expenses,  while  any  proposal  to  raise  the  charges  for  tele- 
grams, so  as  to  make  them  profitable,  is  denounced  as  '^  retrograde." 
But  as  there  are  cases  in  which  a  great  outlay  is  absolutely  necessary,  it 
Is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  method  of  providing  for  it,  without  imposing 
so  severe  a  burden  on  the  people  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  whole 
amount  had  to  be  raised  by  increased  taxes.  The  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  case  in  which  borrowing  is  necessary,  is  where  a  country  is  engaged 
in  a  costly  war.  Very  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  plea,  that 
if  the  resource  of  borrowing  were  cut  off  nations  would  not  engage  in 
useless  wars,  or  would  conclude  peace  after  a  short  struggle.  When  a 
people  are  engaged  in  war  the  passions  by  which  they  are  swayed  are 
hardly  ever  checked  by  financial  considerations,  and  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  tends  not  so  much  to  prevent  governments  irom  continuing 
the  struggle  as  to  make  them  use  more  unscrupulous  and  arbitrary 
measures  in  carrying  it  on,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  history 
of  Spain.  The  expenses  of  the  war  in  Navarre  and  Cuba  have 
compelled  the  Spanish  Government  to  iQt  the  interest  on  its  debt 
fall  into  arrear,  and,  in  fact,  to  leave  unpaid  almost  every  claim 
which  it  could  possibly  evade ;  but  the  determination  oi  the  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  both  insurrections  remains  unshaken,  and  money 
is  still  found  for  supplying  the  armies  with  prpvisions  and  ammu- 
nition. The  practice  of  funding  is  not  the  cause  of  wars  any 
more  than  it  is  the  cause  of  debts,  but  without  it  wars  would  be 
more  disastrous,  and  debts  would  be  left  unpaid.  The  question  whether 
it  is  better  in  a  particular  case  to  raise  a  loan,  or  to  obtain  the  ieQ|pi£fid 
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snm  by  taxation,  depends  on  the  qnestion  whether  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax  would  impede  the  growth  of  the  national  industry,  and  deprive 
the  people  of  much  more  wealth  than  the  tax  transferred  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  practice  of  raising  loans  in  time  of  war  is  justified,  because 
at  such  a  time  the  people  are  impoverished  by  the  interruption  of  the 
natural  course  of  industry  and  trade  by  the  closing  of  some  foreign 
markets  for  their  produce,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  numbers  of  able- 
bodied  men  from  productive  labour.  To  impose  a  new  tax  is  always  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  and  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale  in  time  of  war 
would  be  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  make  the  people 
not  more  but  less  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  At  such  a  time 
very  little  care  can  be  taken  to  select  proper  taxes,  and  if  this  be  not 
done  the  new  imposts  serve  merely  to  cripple  industry  and  to  encourage 
smuggling,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  impoverish  the  people  and 
waste  the  energies  of  the  government  in  counteracting  its  own  blunders. 
If  the  war  be  a  costly  one,  a  government  which  refrains  from  borrowing 
has  hardly  any  other  resource  than  that  of  levying  contributions  in  kind 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts,  and  the  misery  whfch 
such  a  system  produces  is  far  greater  than  what  is  caused  by  large  loans, 
the  interest  on  whioh  is  spread  over  a  long  series  of  yeare.  Frederick  the 
Great  contrived  to  carry  on  the  seven  years'  war  without  resorting  to 
loans,  but  the  condition  of  his  people  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  was  iar 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  he  followed  the  example  set  by 
England.  One  obvious  advantage  of  the  system  of  borrowing  is,  that  it 
enables  a  government  to  derive  assistance  from  foreigners,  who  could  not 
be  made  to  contribute  if  all  the  money  were  raised  by  taxes.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  French, 
during  their  more  recent  war,  were  greatly  aided  by  loans  subscribed  in 
London ;  and  the  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  for  the  transmission 
of  money  from  one  country  to  another  render  it  possible,  and  even  easy 
for  a  government  to  get  help  of  this  kind  from  the  people  of  the  very 
country  with  which  it  is  at  war.  When  the  whole  loan  is  subscribed  by 
natives  the  immediate  advantage,  though  not  so  great,  is  still  con- 
siderable. In  whatever  way  the  money  is  raised  the  loss  to  the  country 
is  the  same,  for  it  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, buildings,  and  other  things  which  war  makes  necessary,  and  in  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  unproductive  labour.  But 
though|borrowing  does  not  diminish  the  loss  it  spreads  it  over  a  larger 
surface  by  pledging  the  whole  people  to  compensate,  by  slow  degrees,  the 
loss  which  a  few  individuals  are  content  to  bear.  If  the  government,  after 
raising  a  war  loan,  neglected  to  pay  the  interest,  the  effect  would  be  that 
the  individuals  who  had  subscribed  to  it  would  be  made  to  bear  the 
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whole  expense  of  the  war  from  which  they  derived  no  greater  benefit 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.    The  payment  of  the  interest  is  the 
compensation  which  the  whole  nation  pays  to  those  who  have  come 
forward  in  time  of  need,  by  allowing  them  henceforth  to  live  wholly 
or  partially  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens.    The  system  thus 
creates  a  body  of  unproductive  consumers,  but  such  a  class  is  sure  to 
exist  in  a  country  where  labourers  have  enough  strength  and  skill  to 
support  others  besides  themselves,  and  the  burden  imposed  on  the 
productive  classes  is  less  than  they  would  have  had  to  bear  if  no 
loan  had  been  raised.    When  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  is  due  to  natives  it  is   obvious   that   it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  whether  it  is  paid  or  not,  and  that 
repudiation,  scandalous  as  it  would  be,  would  merely  transfer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property  from  a  part  of  the  nation  to  the  whole. 
The  amount  of  the  national  debt  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
nation's  wealth,  for  it  is  simply  a  sign  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  has 
been  assigned  to  certain  creditors,  and  to  suppose  that  its  existence  shows 
an  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  parish  is  enriched  when  one  of  the  landowners  mortgages  his 
estate.    If  part  of  the  interest  is  due  to  foreigners,  repudiation  would, 
of  course,  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  relieving  it  from  a 
burden,  but  there  would  be  no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.    It 
has  been  urged  that  the  practice  of  raising  loans,  the  interest  on  which 
is  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity,  is  wrong,  because  it  imposes  a  burden  on 
posterity,  which  the  present  generation  has  no  right  to  call  on  them  to 
bear.    But,  in  fact,  when  a  loan  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
a  just  war,  it  is  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  posterity  as  for  that  of  the 
present  generation  that  the  sacrifice  is  submitted  to.     The  present 
generation  sacrifice  their  lives,  and  they  may  fairly  call  on  posterity  to 
submit  to  some  sacrifice  of  money,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  contribute  to  the  conmion  object.    It  is  not  the  generation  which 
fought  under  Grant  and  Sherman,  but  the  children  now  growing  up  in* 
the  Southern  States,  and  the  emigrants  who  will  hereafter  settle  in 
America,  who  will  reap  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  anti-secession  war ;  and 
they  can  have  little  right  to  complain  if,  by  paying  double  taxes,  they 
can  be  admitted  to  the  fruits  of  that  momentous  struggle.    As  a  mere 
question  of  money,  it  must  be  ]>ome  in  mind  that  what  justifies  recourse 
to  loans  is  the  difficulty  of  raising  fresh  taxes  without  shackling  pro- 
duction, and  that  if  posterity  have  to  pay  the  annual  interest  they  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  unimpaired  the  capital  and  industrial  appliances, 
which  afford  the  means  of  providing  for  the  payment.    When  a  govern- 
ment raises  a  loan,  for  the  purpose  of  carryiiig  on  a  railway,  or  any  other 
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indofitrial  nndertaking,  it  simply  doee  what  private  capitalists  do  in  like 
circamBtances ;  and  if  a  proper  selection  be  made,  the  profits  of  the 
concern  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  no  burden  be  imposed  on 
the  taxpayers,  whether  present  or  future.  It  is,  however,  unusual  and 
difficult  for  a  government  to  make  a  good  selection,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  many  foreign  countries  if  their  rulers  would  cease  from  making 
the  attempt.  The  phrase,  so  common  in  prospectuses,  of  "  developing 
the  resources  "  of  a  country,  is  nowhere  more  delusive  than  when  it 
appears  in  the  speech  of  a  minister  proposing  a  new  loan,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  develop  a  deficit,  while  leaving  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
much  the  same  state  as  it  found  them.  .  Such  loans  impose  a  burden  on 
posterity,  without  doing  any  good  to  the  present  generation,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  statesmen  would  understand  that  if  the  resoilrces  of  a 
country  cannot  be  developed  by  private  enterprise  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  them  undeveloped.  Unwise  as  it  is  to  raise  loans  for  such  pur- 
poses, there  is  another  class  which  are  even  more  foolish  and  injurious 
— ^those  which  are  raised  in  time  of  peace,  simply  in  order  to  make  up 
for  a  deficit.  It  is  often  absolutely  necessary  that  a  government  should 
borrow  for  some  temporary  emergency,  when  the  revenue  has  not  come 
in  as  fast  as  was  expected.  But  when  this  happens  fresh  taxes  ought 
to  be  imposed,  in  succeeding  years,  to  pay  off  the  debt.  But  to  raise  a 
permanent  loan,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficit,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  for  an 
individual  who  lives  beyond  his  income  to  supply  his  wants  by  borrow- 
ing. Not  only  is  the  deficiency  increased  in  succeeding  years  by  the 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  loan,  but  the  practice,  once  indulged  in,  is 
sure  to  be  carried  further,  and  no  effectual  attempt  at  economy  can  be 
made  while  such  a  resource  is  open  to  improvident  financiers.  The 
recent  history  of  Turkey  and  Peru  is  enough  to  show  how  futile  are  all 
such  attempts  to  evade  the  necessity  to  which  governments  and  indi- 
viduals must  submit,  of  keeping  their  expenditure  within  their  income. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse  does  not  show  that 
there  are  not  cases  in  which  it  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and 
resorting  to  it,  in  time  of  war,  is  often  the  only  way  of  saving  a  country 
from  very  severe  disasters. 

There  is  another  plea  which  is  sometimes  put  forward  in  favour  of  main- 
taining a  national  debt,  which,  although  not  altogether  unfounded,  will 
not  bear  serious  examination.  When  the  credit  of  a  government  has  been 
established  by  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  on  its  debt  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  funds  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  safest  of  all  investments, 
and  it  is  so  useful  to  have  some  stock  in  which  such  general  confidence  is 
placed  that  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  main- 
tain a  national  debt,  even  if  the  government  were  able  to  dispense  with 
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it.  McOnllooh  goes  so  &r  as  to  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
trades  of  banking  and  insurance  could  be  carried  on  unless  the  compa- 
nies engaged  in  them  were  able  to  invest  in  the  funds  some  of  the 
money  which  they  may  at  any  time  be  called  on  to  pay.  As  for  the 
practical  question,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  banking  and  insurance  were 
carried  on  with  success  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
1886-60,  when  that  country  was  free  from  a  national  debt.  But,  even 
granting  that  if  our  national  debt  were  paid  ofP,  there  would  be  no 
suitable  investment  for  the  spare  funds  of  banking  and  insurance  com- 
panies, the  worst  result  that  could  happen  would  be  that  they  would 
have  to  keep  a  larger  store  of  gold  and  notes,  and  would  pay  lower 
dividends  than  at  present.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  government  to 
see  thatlthese  trades  are  carried  on  at  a  profit,  and  if  the  customers  were 
made  to  pay  more  for  the  accommodation  they  receive  they  would  have  at 
the  same  time  to  pay  lower  taxes.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  national  debt  is  ever  paid  off  some  other  fund  will  be 
provided  which  will  serve  this  purpose.  As  its  amount  is  smaller  now 
than  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  work  which  it 
formerly  did  must  now  be  done  by  other  funds ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  trustees  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  greater  latitude  which 
is  now  allowed  them  in  the  choice  of  investments.  What  is  it  after  all 
that  makes  the  funds  such  a  safe  investment  ?  It  is  the  certainty  that 
whatever  misfortunes  may  overtake  particular  trades,  or  particular  parts 
of  the  country,  the  industry  of  the  whole  country  will  produce  enough  to 
meet  a  certain  fixed  charge,  and  that  the  people  will  be  honest  enough 
to  keep  their  pledged  word.  Private  companies  are  quite  able  to  give 
equally  solid  guarantees,  and  if  there  were  no  public  funds  to  supply  the 
want,  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  done  by  some  of  the  principal 
companies  acting  singly  or  in  consort.  It  may  be  looked  on  as  certain 
that  the  principal  railway  companies,  whatever  their  success  in  parti- 
cular years,  will  always  earn  much  more  than  their  working  expenses, 
and  a  first  mortgage  on  one  of  these  lines,  the  interest  on  which  would 
take  precedence  of  every  other  charge,  might  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly 
safe  investment.  Already  the  leading  lines  are  able  to  borrow  money  at 
4  per  cent,  by  means  of  debentures,  and  a  purchaser  of  Bank  of  England 
stock  receives  less  than  this  percentage  on  the  money  invested.  If  the 
transfer  of  debenture  stock  were  made,  as  it  might  easily  be,  as  cheap  and 
easy  as  that  of  consols,  it  would,  when  issued  by  strong  railway  com- 
panies, by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  any  other  institution  enjoying  a  good 
and  long-established  reputation,  fulfil  all  the  purposes  which  the  public 
funds  now  fulfil,  and  would  sell  at  quite  as  high  a  price.  The  interest  on 
the  stock  would  be  furnished  from  the  earnings  of  the  companies^  and  all 
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file  iiiocmTeBieDoeB  wUch  aie  inaepefaUe  fttan  the  'Odlectiaii  of  tasai 
would  be  avoided,  uliile  an  eqiia%  digiUe  inTeBtiDeat  would  be  aflforded 
to  thoee  who  wished  to  live  on  ti^e  interest  of  their  maasf  without 
ijioairing  any  riak  or  trouble.  14  however^  it  should  stiQ  be  thou^ 
neoessarj  for  tiie  govenoDaot  to  guarantee  a  oertain  rate  of  interest  to 
cautious  inyestorsy  it  would  be  eaey  to  obtain  this  objeot  without  xsaising 
a  large  national  debt.  The  polii^  pursued  hj  the  Indian  GoYermnent^ 
in  its  dealings  with  the  railwajB,  exemplifies  one  of  many  ways  in  whioh 
this  might  be  done  without  imposing  any  eonsideraUe  bni^en  on  the 
taijiajers.  It  guarantees  to  the  sharehoHeTS  a  certain  dividend^  andl 
sti^pulates  that  if  the  earnings  of  the  railways  exceed  diis  amount  the 
surplus  shall  be'din&d  between  the  government  and  the  sharehdders. 
The  amount  which  the  Oovemment  hM  to  make  good  is  emallan  ocmi- 
pariscm  with  the  fimd  whidi  it  thus  guaiantees^  and  if  the  same  oouxs^ 
were  ibllowed  in  Bngland  a  great  benefit  would  be  ccmfiBrxed  on  trustees 
and  others  at  a  very  shgfat  cost  to  die  toxpayeim  I  submit^  however^ 
iiiat  it  is  not  the  business  of  Oovemment  to  provide  its  mbjecte  with 
safe  investm^itSy  and  Uiat>the  best  thing  it  can  do  fixr  fii^n  is  to  po^^ 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  theirproperfy^andleave  them  to  find  out  the 
-best  means  of  enqdciying  it» 

inth  a  view  of  lightening  the  burden  imposed  on  posterity  9om» 
govemmento  have  raised  loans  by  selling  annuities  for  tenns  of  years  or 
for  lives^  whQe  otherB  have  undertaken  to  pay  off  the  principal  in  a 
specified  time.  Bat,  though  these  expedients  appear  to  show  more 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  posterity  than  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual 
charge,  they  are  in  many  ways  so  objectionable  that  the  more  prudent 
governments  have  now  abandoned  them.  Under  all  these  systems  a* 
much  larger  annual  charge  must  be  borne  than  where  the  annuity  is 
perpetual ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  so,  they  would  still  be  open  to  serious 
objections.  The  government  which  sells  a  terminable  annuity  may 
think  that  it  is  guarding  the  interests  of  posterity,  but  the  individual 
who  buys  it  must  be  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  descendents  to  his 
own.  Where  such  a  system  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  it  must  gene- 
rate a  spirit  of  reckless  selfishness  among  a  great  part  of  the  people, 
which  would  lead  to  moral  as  well  as  economic  evils  of  the  most  serious 
description.  Of  course,  it  is  open  to  those  who  invest  in  these  annjaities 
to  reinvest  so  much  of  the  interest  as  will  replace  the  principal  by  the 
time  that  the  annuity  expires  ;  but;  unless  it  has  been  purchased  by  a 
public  body  obliged  to  do  so,  such  a  course  would  be  very  seldom 
adopted.  The  practice  of  undertaking  to  pay  off  a  loan  in  a  specified 
number  of  years,  although  not  open  to  these  objections,  can  hardly  be 
recommended  on  financial  grounds.    In  order  to  secure  impartial  tjoeat- 
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ment  for  the  bondholders  it  is  arranged  that  the  bonds  to  be  paid  off 
shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  which  introduces  a  certain  element  of  gambling 
into  the  business  of  investment.  A  government,  moreover,  which  binds 
itself  to  redeem  at  par,  of  course,  prevents  the  price  of  the  stock  from 
rising  much  above  par,  and  by  fixing  the  period  over  which  the  redemp- 
tion is  to  extend,  deprives  itself  of  the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  market  in  order  to  reduce  the  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
wiser  plan  to  offer  to  the  subscribers  a  perpetual  annuity,  reserving  the 
right  to  redeem  it  by  paying  off  the  principal  originally  lent,  or  by 
purchasing  at  the  market  price  of  the  day.  This  is  the  course  which 
has  long  been  adopted  in  England  and  France,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
method  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  has  not  been  the  best  that  could 
have  been  chosen.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
interest  on  a  new  loan  of  any  considerable  amount  is  higher  than  on  an 
old-established  stock.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  convenient  to  many 
people  to  withdraw  their  money  from  present  investments,  and  those 
that  consent  to  do  so  must  be  compensated  for  their  trouble  by  higher 
interest.  As  time  goes  on  more  investors  gradually  come  in,  the  original 
subscribers  transfer  their  holdings,  and  if  the  credit  of  the  Government 
remains  unimpaired,  and  no  fresh  loan  is  brought  out,  the  investing 
public  are  quite  as  ready  to  lend  a  larger  sum  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  smaller  one  which  they  had  formerly  entrusted  to  their 
government.  The  system  on  which  much  of  the  public  debt  df  England 
and  France  has  been  contracted  has  deprived  the  taxpayers  of  the  ad-r 
vantage  which  they  would  have  obtained  if  due  attention  had  been  paid 
to  these  considerations.  The  English  Government  can  generally  borrow 
at  somewhat  less  than  SJ  per  cent.,  while  the  French  Government  can 
generally  do  so  at  about  4J  per  cent. ;  but  whenever  either  has  been 
obliged  to  raise  a  large  loan  it  has  had  to  pay  much  higher  rates.  ^  It 
might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  fall  when  bor- 
rowing ceased  ;  and  care  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  fall  to  the  taxpayers.  This  might  have  been  done  by 
reserving  the  right  to  redeem  the  annuity  at  any  time  by  paying  off  the 
sum.  actually  lent,  and  by  agreeing  to  pay  whatever  rate  of  interest  the 
lenders  exacted  when  the  loan  was  brought  out.  The  English  Govern- 
ment was  sometimes,  during  the  war  with  France,  obliged  to  pay  as 
much  as  six  per  cent. ;  and  if  a  six  per  cent,  stock  had  been  created,  the 
holders  might  have  been  induced,  after  the  war  was  over,  to  accept  five, 
four,  and,  eventually,  8^  per  cent.,  when  they  had  no  other  alternative 
than  that  of  being  paid  off.  But  the  course  actually  adopted  was  that 
of  creating  a  8  per  cent,  stock,  and  crediting  the  subscriber  with  twice 
as  large  a  sum  as  he  actually  advanced ;  and  the  Government  precluded 
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ilself  from  ledaoiiig  the  intereBt ;  nnleM  it  oonld  oflbr  tbe  holden  Om 
repayment  of  this  larger  sum.  Thus  the  nominal  amount  of  tihe  debt 
ma  doubled,  etock  being  iflsned  at  50,  which  has  sinoe  riaen  to  mora 
than  90,  and  the  government  is  predaded  itom  redndng  tiie  inieraifc. 
It  might,  indeed,  and  often  does,  pnrdiase  its  own  stodc  bdow  par,  and 
oanoel  it^  bat  even  when  it  does  so  the  price  is  so  much  aboTe  tlyit  at 
which  it  was  issiied  that  the  taxpayen  are  made  to  repay  more  than 
was  ever  received.  The  nominal  amoont  of  the  Bnglidi  debt  ia  one- 
third  more  than  die  actoal  amonnt  received  by  the  Government,  and 
the  permanent  addition  thus  made  to  the  taxes  is  no  inoonsideriUe 
boiden.  A  similar  system  has  been  pnrsoed  in  France,  tbe  latest 
instance  being  that  of  the  loan  raised,  in  1872,  to  pay  off  the  war  in- 
demnity. France  had  not  then  recoyored  from  the  eflbots  of  the 
borrowing  which  had  taken  place  during  the  war,  and  even  if  there  had 
been  no  recent  loans,  theissaeof  onefixr  three  miUiatds  would  have  been 
enongh  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  Instead  of  being  able  to  borrow  at 
4|  per  cent,  the  French  Government  was  obliged  to  pay  six,  and  the 
best  coorse,  in  such  droomstances,  would  have  been  to  issue  a  6  per 
cent,  stock  at  par ;  or,  at  leasts  but  little  bdow  it.  Instead  of  this,  a 
5  per  cent,  stock  was  issoed  at  84,  and  the  conseqoence  is  that 
whenever  it  is  paid  off  the  government  must  retom  100  francs 
for  every  84  which  it  has  recdved.  The  price  of  the  sfcock  rose 
to  par  widiin  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  but  the  tax- 
payers derived  no  benefit  from  it.  Had  a  6  per  cent,  stock  been  created 
it  would  by  this  time  have  been  possible  to  redeem  it  by  a  new  stock, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  or,  perhaps,  even  4^  per  cent.,  and  a 
saving  would  have  been  effected  of  one-sixth  or  a  quarter  of  the  interest, 
which,  on  so  large  a  loan  and  in  so  heavily  taxed  a  country  as  France; 
would  have  been  a  gain  of  no  slight  magnitude.  It  is  objected  that  to 
issue  a  stock  at  par  is  to  deprive  those  who  invest  in  it  of  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  a  rise  in  the  price,  and  that  stocks  issued  in  this 
manner  would  not  be  so  readily  taken  up.  There  is  no  doubt  some 
force  in  this  objection,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  must  always  be  room 
for  some  fluctuations  of  price,  even  when  it  is  known  that  the  stock 
may  be  redeemed  at  par.  The  French  6  per  cents.,  and  more  recently 
the  5  per  cents.,  did  rise  above  par,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
both  of  them  might  be  redeemed,  as  the  former  actually  has  been.  The 
Govemmcnt  cannot  well  undertake  to  redeem  a  stock  unless  it  is  able  to 
raise  a  fresh  loan  at  interest  at  least  a  half  per  cent,  lower,  and  the  price 
must  rise  5  or  6  per  cent,  above  par  before  such  a  step  can  be  ventured 
upon.  There  would,  moreover,  be  no  harm  in  issuing  a  stock  at  one  or 
two  below  par,  and  thus  allowing  some  chance  of  profit  to  those  who  are 
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not  content  with  high  interest.  Even  if  it  were  necessary  to  pay  an 
additional  quarter  or  half  per  cent.,  in  order  to  place  the  whole  loan  at 
par,  snch  a  temporary  loss  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  interest  as  soon  as  the  particular  emergency 
was  passed.  The  point  to  attend  to  is  that  those  who  advance  money 
to  the  government  in  time  of  need  make  a  temporary  sacrifice,  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  only  receive  a  temporary  reward.  By 
issuing  a  stock  bearing  high  interest,  and  subsequently  replacing  it  by 
others  bearing  lower  interest,  the  government  pays  in  time  of  need  as 
mudi  as  the  lenders  can  exact,  and,  as  soon  as  the  emergency  is  over^  gains 
the  fidl  benefit  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  character  for  stability  and 
honesty. 

Although  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  course  for  a  government 
to  pursue,  in  raising  a  loan,  is  to  sell  perpetual  annuities,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
debt.  English  financiers  have,  indeed,  never  lost  sight  of  this  object, 
although  their  attempts  at  reduction  have  not  yet  produced,  and  are  not 
likely  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  produce,  much  effect.  The  same  reasons 
which  make  it  desirable  to  incur  a  debt  apply  with  more  or  less  force 
against  all  attempts  to  reduce  its  amount.  Borrowing  is  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxes,  which  interfere  with 
industry ;  and  to  impose  injurious  taxes,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debt,  would 
be  to  shackle  production  in  order  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  left 
unshackled.  The  unpopularity  which  attaches  to  every  proposal  for  a 
new  tax  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  be  imposed  for  the  sake 
of  BO  remote  a  gain  as  would  be  derived  from  a  future  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion; and  hence  it  is  generally  found  that  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to 
reduce  the  debt  soon  melts  away  after  a  few  years*  experience  of  heavy 
taxes.  Thus,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  American  civil 
war,  the  Federal  Government  made  astonishing  progress  in  reducing  its 
debt ;  but  after  six  or  seven  years  of  peace  the  impatience  of  the  tax- 
payers became  too  powerful  for  the  government  to  resist,  and  it  has  since 
almost  confined  its  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  every  country  which  now  possesses  a  con- 
siderable debt  will  continue  burdened  with  it,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least 
for  as  long  a  period  as  it  is  possible  for  the  present  generation  to  look 
forward  to.  Some  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  England 
and  France  to  reduce  the  debt  have  been  better  calculated  to  inveigle  the 
public  into  a  belief  that  a  great  reduction  had  been  effected  than  to 
confer  any  real  benefit  on  the  taxpayers.  If  the  debt  is  to  be  really 
reduced,  a  sum  must  be  taken  out  of  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expen- 
ditnrc;  and  employed  in  paying  off  the  fundholders,  or  in  puroluudng 
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ii  wioipbdd,  (he  anumnl  of  ib»  debt  k  nalfy  ledoood,  and  Aesaqdns  of 
ioooeeding  yean  k  incsoaaedbjilie  diminiMaoii  of  e]96iidiliite  nndor 
tbe  h^ad  of  mfeweat  B^  Oib  mAetDQ  wbkb  ymfik  diB^^ 
and  carried  out  by  Pitt»  iraa  aa  attempt  to  inalDB  a  m^  pajment  do 
the  w(»rk  of  tweoty.  Clonmiiaaoiieni.ipan  mfXHntod,  wbo  imte  fifflt 
orodited  wkh  aaom  of  moiief  to  be  iaTBBtodin  tbe  pm^^ 
were  then  ordered  to  mnploj  tiieinterei^  infbrtherpimdbaaei^aid 
aoppoaed  that  iiie  whde  amoimt  of  whkb  the7,thiu 
aabtractod  JSrooi  the  total  of  the  debt  it  k  ciear^  homravthat 
hj  leinveetiiig^  the  infcereet  no  greater  lediictioa  of  iiie  del^  k  eflbeted 
than  would  have  been  if  tiie  amount  original]^  pbrdhnaed  had  been 
immedktety  canodled.  ^Hie  tazpajers  got  no  lehef,  for  the  intopM 
on  the  etodk  held  by  the  ooinnikBioiieia  waa  aa  xegidady  paid  aa  thnt 
<MDi  the  rest  of  the  debt^  and  the  eopenae  of  the  offlce  wae^  cf  eonzae^ 
defrayed  oat  of  the  taxoa.  When  tiie  qratem  was  abolkhed  aome  relief 
was  obtained,  for  the  pi^fment  of  the  interest  was  diatxmtinned,  bnt  Una 
might  haye  been  done  qnite  as  well  if  ib»  atoGk  had  been  caooellsd  in 
the  first  instance.  A  somewhat  simihr  flsyrtem^  thoogh,  pedtfqpe^  oven 
more  absoxd,  was  carried  on  in  France  nnder  the  seoond  empire.  A 
very  large  iom,  abont  200,000»000  flranos,  waa  paid  over  each  year  to« 
oommisBioners  for  redodng  the  debt,  bnt  as  the  rerenoe  did  not  afford 
any  such  surplas  the  Goyemment  was  obliged  to  boirow  money  to 
de&ay  its  expenses,  and  it  borrowed  from  the  commissionerSy  who  were 
thus  professing  to  reduce  the  debt  while  they  were  really  filling  up  an 
artificial  deficit  created  by  a  payment  made  to  them  ;  thus  the  goyem- 
ment lent  with  the  right  hand  and  borrowed  with  the  left,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  such  a  system  is  not  only  useless,  but  wastes  the 
taxpayers*  money  in  keeping  up  the  oflSce  which  carries  it  on.  The 
system  which  is  still  pursued  in  England,  although  not  so  absurd  as  the 
two  which  haye  just  been  described,  is  yet  arranged  so  as  to  appear 
more  adyantageous  than  it  really  is.  It  is  proyided  that  a  quarter  of 
the  surplus  reyenue  of  each  year  shall  be  paid  oyer  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  who  are  to  inyest  it  in  stock,  which 
is  thereupon  to  be  cancelled.  In  order  that  such  a  system  may  be 
properly  carried  out,  the  surplus  ought  to  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of 
each  financial  year,  and  a  fourth  part  of  it  should  then  be  paid  oyer  to 
the  commissioners.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  accounts  are  balanced  onoe 
in  three  months,  and  the  commissioners  are  credited  with  a  quarter  of 
the  surplus  of  the  preceding  twelye  months.  If  the  reyenue  came  in, 
and  the  expenditure  continued  at  the  same  rate  all  the  year  round,  it 
would  not  matter  whether  the  accounts  were  balanced  onoe  a  quarter  or 
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once  a  year ;  but  there  is  much  irregularity  under  both  these  heads,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  if  the  eommissioners  received  all  to  which  they 
are  entitled  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  some  quarters,  which  could  not 
be  made  up  by  the  superabundance  of  others.  It  has  accordingly  been 
provided  by  a  later  Act  that  the  Treasury  may  suspend  the  operation  of 
this  sinking  fund  whenever  the  state  of  the  revenue  requires  it,  and  this 
power  is  constantly  exercised.  Still,  however,  the  amount  transferred  to 
the  commissioners  is  published  every  quarter,  while  the  order  of  the 
Treasury,  which  prevents  them  from  applying  it,  is  not  pubh'shed,  and  the 
public  are  misled  into  the  belief  that  a  larger  reduction  of  the  debt  has 
taken  place  than  is  really  the  case. 

As  the  great  difficulty  which  besets  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  debt  is 
the  unwillingness  of  the  taxpayers  to  submit  to  a  present  sacrifice  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  future  sacrifice,  financiers  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  various  expedients  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  persistence  in  a 
particular  pkn  of  reduction  is  required  by  public  faith.  When  the 
method  adopted  is  that  of  drawing  a  certain  number  of  bonds  every  year 
and  paying  them  oflP,  there  are  the  bondholders  who  have  invested  their 
money  on  the  understanding  that  their  bonds  will  be  drawn  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  financiers  can  refer  to  them  b&  persons  who  would 
be  injured,  if  the  process  of  cancellation  were  stopped.  As,  however, 
the  difficulty  can  be  met  by  the  issue  of  a  fresh  loan,  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  does  not  secure  the  imposition  or  retention  of  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  debt.  The  system  of  devoting  a  jwrtion  of 
the  surplus  of  each  year  to  the  purpose  does  not  produce  much  effect, 
because,  whenever  the  surplus  is  large,  the  taxpayers  naturally  wish  to 
benefit  by  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  taxes.  It  is  of  little  use  to  enact 
that  a  certain  definite  sum  shall  be  set  aside  every  year  for  the  reduction 
of  debt,  because,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  impose  fresh  taxes,  it  is  at 
once  suggested  that  the  necessity  may  be  dispensed  with  by  stopping  the 
process  of  reduction.  Nobody  is  entitled  to  have  his  stock  paid  off,  and 
nobody  therefore  loses,  when  the  process  is  stopped ;  while  the  taxpayers 
gain  by  being  spared  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes.  It  is  thus  that  all 
attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  set  aside  a  definite 
sum  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt  have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  any 
financial  difficulties  have  arisen.  The  last  instance  in  which  the  attempt 
was  thus  abandoned,  was  immediately  after  the  Crimean  war ;  but,  in 
spite  of  such  recent  experience.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  induced  Parliament,  in  1875,  to  agree  to  another,  by 
fixing  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  every  year  towards  the  interest  and 
extinction  of  the  debt,  mofe  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  object,  as  less  was 
wanted  for  the  former.    It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
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time  that  all  such  attempts  bad  failed,  on  account  of  the  imposeihility  ot 
binding  futuru  Parliaments ;  but  the  Chancellor  and  the  House  deter- 
mint^d  to  make  the  experiment  ouoe  more,  though  Mr.  Disraeli  admitted 
tliat  an  uxceptioDal  case  might  arise  iu  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
abaudcin  it.  Looking  at  the  experience  of  tlie  past,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  sucti  exceptional  casce  certainlf  will  ari^,  and  that,  when  tbej  do, 
the  Parhtiment  of  that  day  will  act  a&  its  prodcceBaors  hare  done.  It 
must  be  admitted,  howorcr,  that  the  gystem  which  Sir.  Gladstone  has  car- 
ried out  with  80  much  Buccesa  differs  very  little  from  that  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  was  very  nearly  shipwrecked  on  the  same  sand-bank. 
His  system  consists  in  exchanging  consols  for  a  terminable  annuity,  paid 
to  commiaeioners,  wlio  are  bound  to  set  aside  a  certain  aum  every  year 
fur  the  pnrchase  of  stock,  The  diSiuulty  of  exchanging  consuls  lor  a 
terminable  annuity  is  avoided  by  using  the  money  deposited  in  the  post- 
oflice  savings'  battke,  while  the  depositors  are  protected  from  loss  by  the 
setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  the  annuity.  Under  this  system,  as  under 
that  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  there  is  really  no  one  who  would  be 
injured  if  the  payment  wore  stopped,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
tliat  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  save  it  on  the  first  occasion  when  an 
increase  of  taxation  was  required.  Its  only  merit  is  that  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  claim  on  the  [tart  of  certain  oreditors,  but  this  appear- 
aace  is  strong  enough  to  have  preserved  the  system  in  operation  for 
many  y&as,  und  there  is  every  reastm  to  believe  that  it  n  ill  survive  that 
which  has  been  revived  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  as  the  wealth  of  the  conntry  increases  the  taxpayers  will  be  more 
inclined  to  submit  for  a  time  to  moderately  heavy  taxes  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  much  greater  relief  which  a  great  reduction  of  the  debt 
wonld  bring  them,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
disgajse  to  indQce  them  to  do  so.  The  desirableness  of  reducing  the 
debt,  if  it  could  be  done,  without  any  great  sacrifice,  hardly  needs  to  be 
further  pointed  out.  Every  tax  inflicts  some  loss  on  the  people  beyond 
the  actual  abstraction  of  so  much  money  &om  them,  and  the  relief 
which  wonld  be'afforded  by  paying  off  the  whole,  or  even  half,  of  onr 
national  debt  would  be  enormous.  There  is,  however,  a  phrase,  which 
has  been  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Laing,  which  implies  that  reduc- 
tion is  in  itself  nndeairable.  Instead  of  applying  money  to  this  pur- 
pose it  would  be  better,  he  tells  us,  to  leave  it  "to  fiuctii^  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,"  He  seems  to  think  that  those  fimd-holdeis 
who  were  paid  off  wonld  not  make  their  money  ftuctiiy,  thongh 
why  this  should  be  asaomed  is  by  no  means  appar^it,  lliose 
who  have  invested  in  the  funds  are  not  the  class  of  people'  who 
waste  tbeir  money  or  allow  it  to  lie  idle ;  and  if  tkey  vera  paid  off  tbej 
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would  take  care  to  find  some  other  investment  which  would  fructify^  as 
&r  as  they  were  concerned.  Perhaps  Mr.  Laing  thinks  that  it  is  unwise 
to  employ,  in  paying  off  a  loan  at  8  per  cent.,  money  which,  if  employed 
in  business,  will  yield  5  or  10  per  cent. ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
does  not  imply  that  any  such  losing  process  would  be  carried  on.  The 
capital  which  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  debt  has  been  already 
destroyed,  for  it  was  consumed  in  maintaining  our  fleets  and  armies, 
when  the  debt  was  contracted.  Whatever  may  hereafter  be  paid  to  the 
fundholders  will  not  be  so  much  capital  withdrawn  from  production,  but 
will  simply  be  taken  from  the  large  surplus  which  is  annually  produced 
beyond  what  is  required  to  maintain  production  in  full  activity.  The 
reduction  of  taxation,  which  would  follow  on  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 
would  remove  so  many  obstacles  to  trade  and  industry  that  the  capital 
possessed  by  the  people  would  fructify  even  more  than  it  does  at  present. 
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